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PREFACE. 


furnish  such  general  rules  as  should  lead,  if  carefully 
adopted  and  followed  up,  to  a  correct  acquaintance 
with  the  letter  of  Scripture. 

Part  II.  was  designed  to  comprise  a  discussion 
of  the  various  subjects  usually  classed  by  biblical 
writers  under  historical  circumstances y  suflSciently 
ample  to  give  a  correct  general  view  of  these  matters 
— a  task  which,  it  will  be  conceded,  was  not  easily 
to  be  accomplished  within  so  small  a  compass.  It  is 
hoped,  nevertheless,  that  this  object  has  been  attained 
to  some  extent. 

Chapter  1,  contains  a  series  of  Prefatory  Observa- 
tions on  the  several  Books  of  Scripture ;  comprising  a 
distinct  notice  of  their  authors,  chronology,  scope,  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  primarily  addressed, 
analyses  of  their  contents,  &c.  &c.  And  although  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  author's  design  to  exhibit  the  ge- 
neral evidences  of  Revelation,  he  has  yet  judged  it  expe- 
dient, in  treating  of  the  respective  Books,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  leading  features  of  that  evidence  which 
attests  their  genuineness  and  authenticity.  In  review- 
ing the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  utmost  con- 
ciseness, compatible  with  intelligibility,  has  been 
aimed  at ;  but  in  the  remarks  on  those  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  has  been  deemed  requisite  to  be  some- 
what more  diffuse.  For  this  part  of  his  work  the 
author  has  consulted  such  publications  as  he  conceives 
to  be  the  best  authorities ;  and  where  modern  writers 
have  either  borrowed  from  earlier  ones,  or  improved 
upon  their  labours,  reference  has  been  given  to  their 
works,  in  preference  to  those  which  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  so  accessible  to  that  class  of  persons  for 
whom  this  publication  is  designed. 

Chapter  2,  contains  a  Sketch  of  Sacred  Geography ^ 
comprising  an  account  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  also 
of  those  other  countries  whose  histories  are  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  the 
compilation  of  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  the 
author  has  taken  Reland's  very  elaborate  Work — 


Palestina  Illustrata — as  his  model  and  guide  ;  hav- 
ing recourse  at  the  same  time  to  the  labours  of 
Josephus,  Wells,  Whitby,  Michaelis,  Lightfoot,  Beau- 
sobre  and  L'Enfant,  D'Anville,  Calmet  and  his  eru- 
dite and  industrious  editor,  the  authors  of  the  Univer- 
sal History,  andothers.  Nor  have  the  contributions  of 
modern  travellers  been  neglected,  as  the  various 
illustrative  information  derived  from  Maundrell, 
Shaw,  Hasselquist,  Clarke,  Richardson,  Burckhardt, 
Buckingham,  Jolliffe,  and  Captains  Irby  and  Mjm- 
gles,  will  sufficiently  attest.  The  autlior  much 
wished  that  he  could  have  been  at  liberty  to  enlarge 
on  the  geography  of  Palestine,  but  his  limits  rendered 
this  impracticable.  He  has  therefore  been  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  exhibiting  the  general  fea- 
tures, divisions,  and  phenomena  of  this  interesting, 
and  once  dehghtful  spot  of  the  globe. 

Of  the  Maps  accompanying  this  chapter,  the  au- 
thor will  only  say,  that  upon  them  he  has  bestowed 
no  trifling  labour ;  and  yet,  after  all,  he  sees  much 
reason  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  those  who  may 
inspect  them.  They  who  know  the  difficulties  of 
'  the  subject  will  not  be  surprised  that  he  should  have 
sometimes  erred. 

Chapter  3,  which  treats  of  the  Political  Anligui- 
ties  of  the  Jews,  has  been  drawn  up  after  a  careful 
examination  of  Lowman,  Lightfoot,  Michaelis,  God- 
wyn,  Calmet,  Jennings,  Lamy,  Fleury,  Harwood, 
and  such  of  the  Commentators  and  other  writers  as 
the  author  was  acquainted  with. 

Chapters  4  to  8,  relate  to  the  Sacred  Laws,  Festi- 
vals,Places,  Things,  and  Persons  of  the  Jewish  Church; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  present  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects — so  important  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  Scripture — as  is  not  any  where  to 
be  met  with  in  so  small  a  compass.  The  writers  to 
whom  the  author  has  here  been  principally  indebted 
are,  Josephus,  Lightfoot,  Lowman,  Lamy,  Michaehs, 
Calmet,  Godwyn,  Jennings,  and  Dr.  Brown,  whose 
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valuable  work  on  the  "Antiquities  of  the  Jews," 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Where  he  has 
seen  occasion  to  differ  from  preceding  writers,he  has 
generally  given  the  reasons  which  have  influenced 
his  judgment. 

Chapter  9,  on  the  Corruption  of  Religion^  and  Reli- 
gious Sects  among  the  Jews,  does  not  require  to  be  more 
distinctly  noticed. 

Chapter  10,  on  the  National  and  Domestic  Cus- 
toms of  the  Jewish  People,  embraces,  it  is  '  pre- 
sumed, much  information  which  will  contribute  to 
the  illustration  of  Scripture.  In  addition  to  the 
writers  who  have  professedly  written  on  Biblical 
Antiquities,  most  of  whom  have  been  already  enume- 
rated, much  aid  has  been  derived  from  Banner^ 
Taylor,  and  Burder,  and  also  from  some  eastern 
travellers  who  have  either  escaped  the  notice  of  these 
writers,  or  appeared  subsequently  to  the  publication 
of  their  respective  works.  The  illustration  of  Scrip- 
ture incidents  and  expression  has  been  constantly 
kept  in  view  throughout  this  part  of  the  work. 

Chapter  1 1 ,  contains  a  notice  of  various  customs 
and  opinions,  not  adopted  by  the  Jewish  people,  but 
to  which  there  are  either  direct  references  or  inci- 
dental allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  In  this 
Chapter  the  author  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
Dr.  Harwood,  whose  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  New  Testament"  contains  some 
masterly  disquisitions  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  but 
which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  erroneous  and  dangerous  with  respect  to 
Christian  doctrine. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  Table,  compris- 
ing such  .a  distribution  of  the  whole  Scriptures  as 
that  they  may  be  read  through  in  chronological  order, 
once  in  the  year.  For  this  the  author  is  indebted  to 
a  friend,  who  originally  drew  it  up  for  publication 
in  the  Scripture  Magazine,  where  it  may  be  seen 
with  the  addition  of  the  Sacred  Seasons  and  Re- 
markable events  of  the  Bible. 


Till  PREFACE. 

It  is  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  some 
parts  of  this  volume  have  appeared  as  separate  papers 
in  the  periodical  just  referred  to — a  work  which  it 
■has  been  the  author's  pleasure  to  conduct  for  some 
period  of  time. 

These  prefatory  remarks  may  be  closed,  with  much 
propriety,  in  the  words  of  Lightfoot — a  name  dear 
to  every  biblical  scholar : — **What  I  have  done,  I 
leave,  with  all  humbleness,  at  the  reader's  feet.  If 
he  accept  it,  it  is  more  than  I  can  deserve ;  if  he 
censure  it,  it  is  no  more  than  I  shall  willingly  un- 
dergo ;  being  most  ready  ever  to  submit  to  others, 
and  to  acknowledge  my  own  infirmity ;  and  owning 
nothing  in  myself  but  sin,  weakness,  and  strong  de- 
sires to  serve  the  Public," 
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POPULAR  INTRODUCTION 


TO  THB 


STUDY  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


PART  I. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  READING  THE  BIBLE. 


Introductory  Observations. 

Assuming  the  facts  of  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ; — ^that  they  contain  the  only  satisfactory 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God — the  only  disclosure  of  his  great 
and  b^ieficent  purposes  towards  our  fallen  race ; — that  they 
are  amply  sufficient  "  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvaticm;*' — ^that 
they  are  the  storehouse  of  truths  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and 
piety,  the  repository  of  all  that  is  great  in  idea^  awful  in  im- 
portance,  desirable  m  experience,  and  venerable  in  goodness — 
assuming  all  this  as  true,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  of  higher 
moment,  than  a  correct  understanding  and  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  a  Book,  upon  which  our  present  happiness 
and  our  eternal  destiny  are  tnus  suspended  f 

Without  the  remotest  design  of  discouraging  those  studies 
which  more  properly  belong  to  the  literary  part  of  the  Bible — 
as  a  critical  accjuaintance  with  its  languages  and  structure, 
with  Sacred  History,  natural,  civile  and  political — and  with 
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2  Introductory  Observations, 

sax^red  philosophy,  natural  and  moral — we  may  be  allowed 
to  remark,  that  however  excellent  in  themselves,  and  valuable 
for  the  purposes  of  Scriptural  illustration  and  exposition,  these 
branches  of  knowledge  may  be,  there  is,  nevertheless,  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  studies,  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
utmost  caution  and  circumspection,  lest,  instead  of  minister- 
ing to  our  individual  edification  and  improvement,  they  should 
become  the  means  of  obscuring  our  spiritual  perception  of  the 
deeply  interesting  and  momentous  truths  of  the  word  of  God. 
In  such  investigations  the  mind  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
modes  and  circumstances  pf  revelation;  and  while  thus  em- 
ployed, we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  something 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  letter,  and  so  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing imperceptibly  estranged  from  its  influence.  While  in- 
tently occupied  in  survejring  the  external  beauties  of  the  Sa- 
cred Temple,  we  lose  sight  of  the  resident  schechinah,  which 
should  awe  us  in  all  our  pursuits,  and  shed  its  hallowing  in- 
fluence over  all  our  investigations. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  desi^,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  moral  qualifications  which  are  requisite, 
in  order  to  ensure  our  success  in  deriving  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  those  important  benefits  which  they  are  designed 
by  their  benevolent  Author  to  convey  to  the  human  mind. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF  THE  DISPOSITION  AND  HABITS  OF  MIND  WHICH 
ARE  REQUIRED  FOR  A  PROFITABLE  PERUSAL  OF 
THE  BIBLE. 

ImportaQce  of  the  subject — Gratitude  for  the  fact  and  character  of 
the  Divine  Revelation — Humility  of  Mind — Devout  Prayers- 
Freedom  from  all  undue  bias  of  Sentiment,  and  a  Determination 
to  submit  to  the  whole  will  of  God. 

In  submitting  to  the  candid  consideration  of  the  reader  the 
following  directions  for  ^  profitaUe  reading  of  the  Sacred  vo- 
Jume,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  state  of  mind 
which  is  brought  to  this  employment  is  of  the  first  importance, 
and  demands  the  most  serious  regard.  It  is  well  known  to 
every  one  that  facts  and  circumstances  aiie  susceptible  of  a 
hi^  degree  of  colcmringy  from  the  disposition  with  which  they 
are  regarded ;  and  that  a  correct  apprehension  of  moral  trut^ 
especially,  is  not  to  be  expected,  unless  there  be  an  unprejur 
diced  and  teachable  state  of  mind.  If  a  person  be  not  con- 
vinced of  his  want  of  information,  and  be  not  animated  with 
an  upright  intention  of  submitting  without  reserve  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  Truth,  however  opposed  they  may  be  to  his  pre- 
viously adopted  sentiments  and  his  present  pursuits,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  clearest  statement  or  the  most 
cogent  reasoning  will  exert  any  beneficial  or  lasting  influence 
upon  him.  But  if  this  is  true  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  hu- 
man life,  much  more  is  it  true  in  the  pursuit  and  acquisition 
of  Scriptural  knowledge.  The  stream  of  revealed  truth  runs 
contrary  to  the  current  of  our  fallen  nature :  the  revelations  of 
the  Spirit  oppose  the  deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  a  depraved 
heart,  which  they  cannot  without  Divine  influence  either  con- 
troul  or  subdue.  Nor  is  this  the  utmost.  The  human  mind 
is  as  destitute  of  the  ability  rightly  to  apprehend  the  revealed 
will  and  purposes  of  God,  as  the  human  heart  is  opposed  to 
their  authority  and  controul  — "  The  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiri- 
tually discerned,^'  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  From  these  causes  arises  the 
necessity  of  preparing  the  heart  to  seek  after  God  (I  Sam. 
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vii.  3,  &c.),  by  cultivating  those  dispositions  of  mind  which 
accord  as  well  with  the  divine  coram iini cations  as  with  our 
own  relative  and  responsible  character. 

This  preparation  of  mind  may  be  resolved  into  the  follow- 
ing particulars, 

I. — Devout  gratitude  foe  the  fact  and  chakacter 

OJ?   THE  DIVINE    REVELATION. 

If  we  have  any  thing  like  just  conceptions  of  the  high  and 
holy  character  of  God,  and  of  our  own  debased  and  abject 
condition,  we  shall  not  fail  to  approach  the  volume  of  inspira- 
tion with  sentiments  of  the  profoundeat  gratitude  to  Him,  for 
having  favoured  ns  in  such  circumstances  with  any  commu- 
nication of  his  will ;  but  especially  for  the  character  and  de- 
sign of  those  communications  which  are  pi-esented  to  ua  in 
the  Bible.  Separated  from  the  Author  of  our  being  by  a 
course  of  sinful  disobedience,  and  totally  incapacitated  by  the 
depravation  of  our  will  and  affections,  for  both  his  service  and 
presence.  He  might  have  justly  abandoned  ua  to  the  imagin- 
mgs  of  our  own  hearts,  destitute  of  the  guidance  of  any  fur- 
ther light  from  his  own  intinite  intelligence.  In  that  case, 
how  deplorable  must  have  been  our  moral  condition  !  Cut 
off  from  God — under  the  domination  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness— following  the  dictates  of  the  most  fierce  and  turbulent 
passions,  we  could  only  have  proceeded  from  one  stage  of  de- 
pravity and  wretchedness  to  another,  until  we  should  have 
found  ourselves  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  Divine  com- 
passion itself.  But  "  the  day-spring  from  on  high  has  visited 
U8  ;"  the  light  of  His  truth  has  pierced  through  the  gloom 
with  which  we  are  surrounded — "  they  who  sat  in  darkness 
and  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death  have  seen  a  great 
light,"  and  in  the  midst  of  our  rebellion  we  are  arrested  by 
the  voice  of  God,  in  accents  the  most  tender  and  merciful — 
"  Unto  you,  O  men,  I  call,  and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of 
men"  (Prov.  viii.  4):  "  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye 
love  simphcity  ?  and  the  scomers  delight  in  their  scorning, 
and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?  Turn  you  at  my  reproof:  behold, 
I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto  you,  I  will  make  known  my 
words  unto  you,"  i,  22,  23.  Now  we  say,  that  the  mere  fact 
of  a  divine  revelation  intended  to  benefit  our  condition,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  excite  our  warmest  gratitude,  and  to 
inspire  us  with  the  most  intense  interest  and  reverential  feel- 
ing, whenever  we  approach  the  oracles  of  God. 

But  if  we  proceed  to  examine  into  the  character  of  these 
Divine  communications,  our  obligations  will  appear  greatly 
mented,  and  our  gratitude  should  be  proportionably  ex-r 
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cited.     Be  it  observed^  then,  that  it  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
only,  that  we  have— 

1 .  Rational  and  it^uential  discoveries  of  Qod. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion  we  need  only  refer  to  the  state  of 
opinion  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  light  of  revelar 
tion  has  not  beamed,  or  where  it  has  been  quenched  by  the 
opposition  of  sin.  Amidst  all  the  speculations  of  philosophy 
for  which  Greece  and  Rome  were  so  renowned,  at  what  cer- 
tainty did  their  most  celebrated  philosophers  arrive,  even  on 
the  simple  but  momentous  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  intelli- 
gent firot  cause  ?  *  Doubt  and  uncertainty  marked  the  con- 
clusions of  their  profoundest  investigations,  and  reduced  them 
to  the  rank  of  mere  probabiUties.t  With  respect  to  his 
character  and  perfections,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
the  moral  ^vemment  of  the  world,  they  were  at  a  still  greater 
loss,  and  mvolved  in  the  most  bewildering  perplexities.  In 
fact,  the  whole  history  of  man,  whether  wandering  in  the 
wilds  of  savage  independence,  or  enjoying  the  higher  advan- 
tages of  civilised  society,  abundantly  confinns  the  humiliating 
truth,  that  *'  the  world  by  wisdom  luiew  not  God,'*  1  Cor.  i.  21 . 
But  turn  we  to  the  Scriptures,  and  what  sublime  and  influen- 
tial discoveries  are  there  made  of  the  Being  and  perfections 
of  God  !  How  demonstrative  are  the  evidences  of  ELis  being — 
how  convincing  the  proofs  of  His  moral  government — and 
how  influential  the  character  which  He  sustains  towards  us  ! 
How  rational  and  just  are  the  exclamations  of  the  regal  Pro- 
phet, "The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  life'* — "Itgiveth 
understanding  to  the  simple !"  Ps.  cxix. 

2.  An  intelligible  account  of  the  orimn  of  moral  evil* 

Nor  let  this  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  trifling  moment : 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  just  views  of  the  righteous 
system  of  God's  moral  government,  and  the  final  destinies 
of  the  human  race.  In  confirmation  of  this  assumption,  as 
well  as  that  on  the  former  topic,  we  might  confidently  appeal 
to  the  speculations  of  those  who  were  either  destitute  of  the 
guidance  of  revelation,  or  who  have  rashly  and  impiously 
abandoned  its  proffered  assistance.  A  detail  of  the  mon- 
strous notions  which  have  been  entertained  on  this  subject, 

*  Ab  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to j^ive  even  a  superficial  sketch 
of  Hie  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  being  and  attrilratesof  God,  the  reader  is  re^ 
ferred  to  Enfield's  <<  History  of  Philosophy ."  or  to  Skelton's  <<  Deism  Revealed." 

t "  The  possesuon  of  the  Bible  alone,  said  the  amiable  Montgomery^  in  a 
speech  delivered  before  the  PMlosophical  Society  of  Sheffield— ''the  possession  of 
tne  Bible  alone — including  treasures  of  history,  jurisprudence,  poetry,  and  ethics, 
capable  above  all  other  books  of  informing,  expanding,  deliffpting,  and  exalting 
the  mind,  while  tiie  heart  is  purified, — the  possession  of  the  Bible  alone,  with  the 
power  of  reading  and  understanding  its  wonderful  and  blessed  contents^  sets  the 
numblest  Christian  among  us  above  the  most  enlightened  heathen  philosopher 
in  the  tme  knowledge  of  the  true  God." 
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will  not  comport  with  our  assigned  limits,  nor  is  it,  indeed, 
necessary  to  oiir  present  design.  Our  own  times  have  wit- 
nessed one  mighty,  but  unhappy  spirit,  who,  rejecting  the 
guidance  of  the  inspired  records,  and  turning  with  disdain 
from  the  information  which  they  have  brought  within  our 
reach,  has  indulged  in  his  uncurbed  and  unhallowed  specula- 
tions, till  lost  in  the  bewilderings  of  his  own  imagination,  he 
has  fearlessly  impugned  the  goodness  of  his  Creator,  and 
blasphemed  the  name  of  his  God !  Such  is  the  boasted  wis- 
dom of  man,  if  left  to  the  resources  of  his  own  intellect.  But 
this  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  Bible.  In  this  the  mystery 
which  has  been  hidden  from  ages  is  made  manifest ;  the  con- 
duct of  God  stands  absolved  from  every  imputation  which 
infidelity  has  thrown  upon  it,  and  every  part  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  Creator  is  seen  to  harmonize  with  the  per- 
fections of  his  character.  Through  the  same  medium,  also, 
and  exclusively,  we  learn  — 

3.  The  method  by  which  the  salvation  of  man  is  ejected,  and 
the  medium  of  his  approach  to  God. 

Living,  as  we  do,  in  the  midst  of  this  light,  we  are  not,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  sufficiently  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of 
its  high  importance,  and  of  its  infinite  value.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  we  shall  do  well  to  direct  our  attention  towards 
those  less  favoured  beings  who  are  deprived  of  its  advantages. 
Do  not  the  cruel  and  degrading  superstitions  of  the  pagan 
world,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  shew  us  in  the 
most  convincing  manner,  that,  apprehensive  of  the  wrath  of 
some  unknown  but  offended  deity,  the  great  question  which 
agitates  the  mind  and  presses  its  terrors  upon  the  conscience 
or  men  is  this : — "  How  shall  man  be  justified  with  God  ?" 
But  of  this,  alas !  they  are  ignorant.  The  prophet  has  de- 
scribed in  language  no  less  just  than  forciole,  the  fearful 
anxiety  and  distressing  uncertainty  which  agitate  the  mind 
of  man  in  such  circumstances. — "  Wherewithal  shall  1  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  Sliall 
I  come  before  him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year 
old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or 
with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  1  Shall  I  give  my  first- 
born for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sii 
my  soul?  Mic.  vi,  6.  On  a  mind  thus  fearfully  agi''' 
by  an  overwhelming  apprehension  of  the  Divine  displea 
and  without  any  well-grounded  hope  of  averting  its  impend- 
ing doom,  what  must  be  the  exhilirating  effects  of  the  merciful 
announcements  of  the  gospel  ? — and  what  must  be  the  thrill- 
ing sensibilities  of  the  heart,  when  these  discoveries  are  first 
m^e  and  apprehended?     The  design  of  this  revelation  is  to 
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announce  the  gracious  purposes  of  God  in  the  salvation  of 
man  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin ; — his  purposes 
of  pardoning  me  guilty — of  sanctifying  the  unholy — of 
giving  strength  to  the  helpless^  and  power  to  them  who  have 
no  might.  And  it  further  informs  us  of  the  medium  through 
which  we  may  succesfully  approach  the  throne  of  God,  and 
acceptably  ui^e  our  petitions  for  an  interest  in  these  unspeak- 
ably important  benents.  In  the  midst  of  the  overwhelmings 
of  our  grief  and  the  despondency  of  our  spirit,  produced  by  a 
conaciousness  of  having  displeased  the  Author  of  our  being, 
our  hopes  are  animated  with  the  most  encouraging  assurances 
that  tnere  is  a  way  opened  to  his  throne,  through  which  we 
may  pass  and  successfully  urge  our  plea: — *^  Seeing  then  that 
we  have  a  great  hi^h  priest,  that  is  passed  into  the  heavens, 
Jesus,  the  oon  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  profession :"  '^  Let 
us  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." — "  Wherefore 
he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  Grod 
by  him,  seeing  he  ever  Uveth  to  make  intercesiuon  for  them," 
Heb.  iv.  14,  16 ;  vii.  26. 

4.  In  the  Scriptures^  oidyj  are  the  truth  and  certainty  of  a 
future  state  revealed. 

Upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  each  of  the  former  subjects  re- 
ferred to,  men,  without  the  light  of  Revelation,  must  have 
remained  in  utter  darkness ;  or,  if  this  be  thought  too  strong 
an  expres^on,  we  say,  destitute  of  all  satisfactory  informa- 
tion. It  is  true  that  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  de- 
monstrate the  immortality  of  the  soul,  upon  principles  in- 
dependent of  Scripture ;  but  without  any  desire  to  depre- 
ciate the  labours  of  those  who  have  employed  themselves  in 
the  investigaticm,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the 
mere  circumstance  of  no  one  ever  having  arrived  at  any 
thine  like  certainty  on  the  subject,  till  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  light  of  inspiration,  is  enough  to  justify  a  sus- 
picicm  that  the  superiority  of  modem  ratiocination  over  that 
of  the  ancients  in  this  respect,  is  derived,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, from  the  discoveries  of  the  written  word.  We  have 
been  repeatedly  reminded  of  the  sentiments  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  Uicero,  and  others,  who  by  the  mere  exercise  of  rea- 
son^ it  is  said,  discovered  that  the  present  is  not  the  only 
state  of  beii^ — that  the  existence  otman  does  not  terminate 
with  this  life,  but  that  there  remains  a  state  where  virtue  will 
be  rewarded  and  vice  punished.  Granting  that  such  dis- 
coveries as  these  have  been  made,  and  which,  indeed,  we 
have  no  disposition  to  deny,  we  ask  those  who  vaunt  of 
philosophy,  tor  the  purpose  of  derogating  from  the  value  of 
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revelation — we  ask  such  persons  what  it  cost  these  individuals 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  in  question,  ere  they  could 
triumph  in  its  possession  1  Did  the  oppugners  of  revelation 
ever  follow  these  master  spirits  in  their  mental  excursions  1 — 
Did  they  ever  make  an  effort  to  discipline  their  own  minds  to 
the  same  severe  and  laborious  course  of  investigation,  which 
these  were  obliged  to  prosecute  through  toilsome  months  and 
years  ?  We  fear  they  have  not  so  done  ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore  incompetent  to  determine  how  many  there  are  who  would 
have  attained  to  the  same  degree  of  assurance  on  this  topic 
as  the  worthies  to  whom  we  have  referred.  The  process  by 
which  the  truth  was  thus  to  be  arrived  at,  was  too  complex  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  great  proportion  of  men,  and 
therefore  God  in  his  infinite  compassion  made  known  a 
shorter  way.  That  way  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures : 
and  we  are  prepared  for  the  sneer  and  laugh  of  the  witling 
when  we  say,  that  the  most  illiterate  man  who  can  read  his 
Bible,  and  avail  himself  of  the  information  therein  contained, 
knows  more  about  a  future  state  of  existence  than  either 
Socrates  or  Plato.  And  what  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than 
this,  the  knowledge  of  the  former  is  both  more  influential  and 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  latter.  So  dubious  did 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  conclusions  of  philosophy 
rested  appear  to  the  minds  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  have 
been  referred,  that  they  were  far  from  satisfied  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  doctrines  which  they  endeavoured  to  impose  on 
others.  In  circumstances  when  the  support  of  such  principles 
were  most  needed,  the  confidence  of  the  philosopher  forsook 
him,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  death  he  viewed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  future  state  as  a  problem  which  was  not  to  be 
solved.  Even  Cicero  speaks  of  this  doctrine  as  doubtful, 
and  in  his  treatise  on  Old  Age  he  introduces  the  elder  Cato 
mentioning  it  as  an  opinion  he  was  fond  of,  rather  than  as 
a  doctrine  he  could  demonstrate ;  and  comforts  himself, 
after  enumerating  all  the  arguments  he  could  think  of  for  it, 
with  this  reflection  upon  the  whole  ; — that  if  the  soul  dies 
with  the  body,  the  petty  philosophers,  who  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality,  ceasing  to  be, 
as  well  as  himself,  would  not  laugh  at  his  credulity,  Plato, 
in  his  Phadon,  makes  Socrates  speak  with  some  doubt  con- 
cerning his  own  arguments,  and  introduces  Simmias  saying 
to  him,  "We  ought  to  lay  hold  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
this  doctrine,  that  either  we  ourselves,  or  others  can  suggest 
to  us.  If  both  ways  prove  ineffectual,  we  must,  however, 
put  up  with  the  best  proofs  we  can  get,  tilt  some  promise,  or 
revelation  shall  clear   up  the  point  to  ws."     The  wisdom  of 
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Socrates  and  Plato  united,  did,  in  fact,  only  prodace  such 
ailments  for  their  favourite  opinion^  as  they  were  themselves 
dissatisfied  with.  Cicero^  being  so  attached  to  the  same 
opinion,  Aat,  as  he  says,  he  would  rather  err  with  Plato  in 
holding  it,  than  think  rightly  with  those  who  deny  it,  poorly 
echoes  the  arguments  of  his  master,  adds  little  to  them  hinn 
self,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  virtusdly  giving  up  the  point, 
with  all  the  arguments  brought  to  support  it,  endeavours  to 
comf(»rt  himself  and  others,  against  tne  approach  of  death, 
by  proving  death  to  be  no  evil,  even  shouta  the  soul  perish 
with  the  body.  *  Such  were  the  conclusions  of  philosophy, 
and  such  was  the  very  doubtful  evidence  on  which  these  con- 
clusions were  built*  We  turn,  however,  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  every  doubt  is  removed — every  objection  is 
silenced.  What,  indeed,  appeared  as  probable,  and  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for,  is  by  this  revelation  rendered  indubitably 
certain. — The  speculations  of  philosophy  give  place  to  the 
certainties  of  revelation,  and  *'  life  and  immortality  are  ren- 
dered manifest  by  the  Gospel,'*  2  Tim.  i.  10. 

Now,  let  the  several  considerations  which  have  here  been 
adverted  to,  be  thrown  together : — ^let  them  be  viewed  sepa- 
rately and  in  the  aggregate.  Let  the  important  nature  and 
the  consolatory  tendency  of  these  discoveries  be  considered. 
Let  the  means  of  knowled&ce  which  we  possess  in  the  Bible, 
be  coDtrasted  with  the  wanderings  and  mic^nties  to  which 
they  must  submit  who  are  destitute  of  its  light  and  influence ; 
and.  we  may  ask,  fearless  of  the  consequences,  are  not  these  * 
considerations  adequate  to  excite  our  gratitude,  when  we  ap- 
proach to  God,  as  speaking  in  that  book  ?  '^  Gratitude,  not 
only  expressing  itseli  in  proper  terms,  but  possessing  the  mind 
witn  an  abiding  and  over-mastering  influence,  under  which  it 
should  sit  impressed  the  whole  duration  of  the  interview. 
Such  an  emotion  as  cannot  utter  itself  in  language,  though 
by  language  it  indicates  its  presence — but  preserves  us  in  a 
devout  and  adoring  frame  while  the  Lord  is  uttering  his  voice. 
Go  visit  a  desolate  widow  with  consolation,  and  nelp,  and 
fatherhood  of  her  orphan  children — do  it  again  and  again — 
and  your  presence,  the  sound  of  your  approaching  footstep, 
the  soft  utterance  of  your  voice,  the  very  mention  of  your 
name,  will  come  to  dilate  her  heart  with  a  fulness  which 
defies  her  tongue  to  utter,  but  speaks  by  the  tokens  of  a 
swimming  eye,  and  clasped  hands,  and  fervent  ejaculations 
to  heaven  upon  your  head !  No  less  copious  acknowledg- 
ment to  God,  the  author  of  our  well  being  and  the  father  of 

*■  See  Skdton's  Deism  Reveal€49  Dial  HL 


our  better  hopes,  ought  we  to  feel  when  his  word  discloseth 
to  us  the  excesses  of  his  love.  Though  a  veil  be  now  cast 
over  the  majesty  which  speaks,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Eternal 
which  we  hear,  coming  in  soft  cadences  to  win  our  favour, 
yet  omnipotent  as  the  voices  of  the  thunder,  and  overpower- 
ing as  the  rushing  of  many  waters.  And  though  the  veil  of 
the  future  intervene  between  our  hand  and  the  promised 
goods,  still  are  they  from  his  hps  who  speaks  and  it  is  done, 
who  commandeth  and  all  things  stand  fast.  With  no  less 
emotion,  therefore,  should  this  book  be  opened,  than  if,  hke 
him  in  the  Apocalypse,  you  saw  the  voice  which  spake  ;  or, 
Hke  him  in  the  trance,  you  were  into  the  third  heavens  trans- 
lated, corapanying  and  communing  with  the  realities  of  glory, 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man 
conceived."  *  With  this  gratitude  to  God  must  be  con- 
joined, 

ir.' A  HUMBLING  CONVICTION  OF  OOE  OWN  INABI- 
LITY RIGHTLY  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  VALUE,  OE  SUBMIT 
TO    THE    TEACHINGS    OF    God's    WORD. 

This  is  indispensably  requisite,  God  having  declared  the 
constitution  of  his  gracious  government  and  the  mode  of  his 
merciful  procedure : — "  He  reaisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble,"  James  iv.  6, ;  1  Pet.  v,  5.  And  surely 
the  disposition  of  mind  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  one 
most  befitting  persons  who  are  not  only  "  alienated  from 
the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them  "  (Eph. 
iv.  18.),  but  whose  understanding  is  also  blinded  by  the  god 
of  this  world  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.),  and  whose  corrupt  nature  "  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be,"  Rom. 
viii.  7.  But,  how  many  are  there  who,  if  they  spurn  not  the 
heavenly  visitant  from  their  presence,  and  refuse  to  listen  in 
any  degree  to  the  voice  of  God  in  his  written  word,  yet 
come  to  its  perusal  with  unhumbled  and  haughty  spirits  : — 
with  high  thoughts  of  their  own  importance,  and  deceitful 
notions  of  their  own  dignity  ?  Men  who  open  the  Scriptures, 
and  read  their  humbling  and  soul-abasing  doctrines  with  the 
thoughtlessness  and  destitution  of  feeling  with  which  they 
would  peruse  the  pages  of  a  novel  or  a  romance,  and  never 
once  think  of  the  exceeding  broadness  of  God's  command, 
or  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  !  Such,  however,  must 
not  be  our  conduct,  if  we  would  profit  by  this  employment. 
There  must  not  only  be  the  conviction  of  our  ignorance  of 

*  IrriDg'i  OrUioDt  foi'  the  Oradei  of  God,  p.  17. 
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the  deeply  momentous  truths  of  God's  holy  word^  but  there 
must  also  be  a  sensibility  of  our  want  of  spiritual  perception 
when  those  truths  are  laid  before  us,  and  of  the  hostility  of 
our  nature  towards  ev^i  those  which  we  do  know.  Such  is 
the  word  of  promise — "^  To  that  man  will  I  look»  to  him 
that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my 
word/'  Isa.  Ixvi.  2. 

When  we  are  brought  under  the  unrestrained  influence  of 
these  sentiments — gratitude  for  the  revelation,  and  deep  self- 
abasement  from  a  consciousness  of  our  own  ignorance  thereof — 
lliey  will  induce — 

III.' — Devout  prayer  to  God  for  divine  illumina- 
tion, AND  A  RIGHT  UNDERSTANDING  OF  SCRIPTURAL 
TRUTH. 

The  original  author  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  alone  able  to 
conv^  to  our  understandings  their  true  meaning;  and  unless 
his  Holy  Spirit  cast  a  ray  of  heavenly  illumination  upon  our 
minds,  no  power  of  genius,  no  depth  of  erudition,  can  conduct 
us  to  a  savmg  knowledge  of  their  contents.     Not,  indeed,  that 
there  is  any  deficiency  in  the  Revelation  itself:  to  suppose  so 
would  be  as  absurd  as  for  a  blind  man  to  maintain  that  the 
sun  did  not  shine,   because  he   was  unable  to  discern  its 
splendour.    The  defect  is  in  ourselves:   we  are  by  nature 
spiritually  blind,  ^'  having  the  understanding  daikened,  and 
being  sdienated  from  the  life  of  God  througn  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  us,  because  of  the  blindness  of  our  hearts.'"   '*  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  thin^  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  be- 
cause they  are  fooUshness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."    But  these  de- 
clarations do  not  stand  alone ;  they  are  accompanied  with  an 
assurance,  that  "  he  which  is  spiritual  discemeth  all  things :" 
and  our  blessed  Lord  declares,  **  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  mucn  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  V* 
While  men  are  entertaining  so  high  a  conceit  of  themselves,  as 
to  imagine  diat  Divine  wisdom  is  attainable  by  the  aid  of 
l^ir  own  unassisted  reason,  they  are  neglecting  the  chief 
means  which  God  has  appointed  for  securing  it,  and  re- 
main destitute  of  any  other  compass  to  direct  them  in  the 
perilous  voyage  of  life  than  their  own  changeable  fancy.    Is 
it  surprising,  then,  that  they  should  be  constantly  in  danger 
of  making  '*  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  a  good  conscience  ?** 
They  may  read  and  dispute,  and  put  their  ingenuity  to  the 
rack,  but  they  will  still  remain  ignorant  of  the  very  nidi- 
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ments  of  the  Gospel.  The  prayer  of  faith,  however,  offered 
from  the  humble  and  contrite  heart  of  one  who  has  learned  to 
sit  meekly  at  the  feet  of  Jeaus,  can  never  fail  to  unlock  the 
sacred  treasury  of  heaven,  and  to  enrich  the  happy  supplicant 
with  that  inestimable  pearl  of  great  price — that  which  is 
"  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  with  which  all  thii^  in  the 
world  are  not  to  be  compared."  It  is  the  peculiar  ofBce  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  "  lead  men  into  all  truth."  Moat  justly,  there- 
fore, did  Luther,  in  commencing  his  career  of  triumph  over  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  Popeiy,  thus  express  himself: 
"  The  Sacred  Writings  are  not  to  he  understood  but  hy  that 
Spirit. by  whom  they  were  written;  which  Spirit  is  never 
more  powerful  and  energetic  than  when  He  accompanies  the 
serious  perusal  of  those  writings  which  He  himself  has  dic- 
tated. Setting  aside  an  imphcit  dependence  on  human 
writings,  let  us  strenuously  adhere  to  the  Scriptures  alone."* 
In  perfect  accordance  with  these  sentiments  was  the  prac- 
tice or  the  Holy  Psalmist,  than  whom  no  man,  perhaps,  has 
ever  formed  a  juster  conception  of  the  value  and  blessedness 
of  God's  truth.  The  devout  aspirations  of  his  heart  are  em- 
bodied in  the  beautiful  compositions  of  his  pen.  "  Open  thou 
mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy 
law ;"  "  Teach  me  thy  statutes :"  "  Make  me  to  understand 
the  way  of  thy  precepts,"  Ps.  cxix. — Such  were  his  convic- 
tions of  the  necessity  of  Divine  illumination  for  the  purpose 
of  understanding  the  written  word.  Such  were  also  the  con- 
victions and  practice  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  notwith- 
standing that  they  were  favoured  with  extraordinary  revela- 
tions from  on  high.  And  no  man,  who  is  truly  gratefid  to 
God  for  the  revelation  of  his  will,  and  who  also  feels  his  own 
inability  rightly  to  understand  that  revelation,  will  fail  to 
profit  by  these  illustrious  examples.  He  will  thankfully 
avail  himself  of  the  advice  of  one  who  knew  how  to  estimate 
its  value — "  If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be 
given  him,"  James  i.  5.  And  we  may  assure  ourselves  that 
no  one,  reading  under  the  influence  of  such  principles  and  the 
exercise  of  such  devotion,  shall  fail  of  his  reward.  Every  an- 
nunciation of  the  Eternal  shall  be  sealed  upon  his  heart,  and 
be  reflected  in  his  temper  and  conduct.  Humbly  seeking  to 
God  for  wisdom,  and  relying  upon  the  word  of  his  promise  for 
grace  to  consecrate  it  to  practical  purposes.  His  word  will 
become  to  such  an  one  the  Divine  seed,  giving  birth  to  "  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God,"  Phil.  i.  11. 

•  See  Cbristian  Observer,  VuL  xx.  p.  396. 
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IV.  —  Let  the  Scriptures  be  read  with  a  freedom 

FROM  ALL  UNDUE  BIAS  OF  SENTIMENT,  AND  WITH 
AN  UPRIGHT  INTENTION  OF  SUBMITTING  TO  THE 
WHOLE   WILL   OF    QoD. 

Without  attention  to  this,  all  other  efforts  will  be  lost.    And 
how  greatly  it  is  to  be  feared  that  multitudes  of  persons,  in 
whose  hearts  God  has  excited  a  desire  after  Divine  knowledge, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  object  of  their  labour 
and  their  prayer,  by  not  carefully  attending  to  this  rule.    The 
Bible  is  the  exclusive  depository  of  Divine  truth,  and  no  sen« 
timent  derived  from  other  sources  has  the  sanction  of  Heaven, 
or  warrants  its  possessors  to  expect  the  approval  of  God.    But 
O  how  fearfully  do  men — and  Christian  men,   too — suffer 
themselves  to  lose  sight  of  this  important  truth !    Pre-occupied 
with  some  favourite  notions  which  are  fondly  cherished  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  that  book  is  resorted  to^  rather  for  argu- 
ments to  confirm  and  support  these  previously  acquired  senti- 
ments, than  to  learn  witn  simplicity  and  without  reserve  the 
whole  will  of  God.     Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  there  are 
few  whocan  ioin,in  the  integrity  of  their  heart,in  the  confession 
c^  the  great  but  humble  Boyle — **  I  use  the  Scripture,  not  as 
an  ars^oal,  to  be  resorted  to  only  for  arms  and  weapons  to 
defend  this  party,  or  defeat  its  enemies;  but  as  a  matchless 
temple,  where  I  delight  to  be,  to  contemplate  the  beauty,  the 
symmetry,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structure,  and  to  in- 
crease my  awe,  or  excite  my  devotion  to  the  Deity  there 
preached  and  adored"  ?     There  is,  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  man,  a  haughty  spirit  of  independence  so  inseparably  allied 
to  our  moral  constitution,  that  we  are  more  apt  to  bnng  the 
truth  of  God  to  the  level  of  our  finite  reason,  than  to  receive 
it  vnth  that  humility  which  our  Lord  inculcated,  when  he  said, 
"  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  a  temper  of  mind 
to  which  the  apostle  also  alludes,  when  he  speaks  of  our  "  be- 
coming fools,''  in  order  that  we  may  be  wise.     From  this 
bitter  root  has  proceeded  much  of  that  hostility  with  which  a 
simple  declaration  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  has  in  every 
age  b^n  met,  as  well  as  those  various  ramifications  of  false 
doctrine  which  so  frequently  harass  the  seemingly  penetrating, 
but  really  perplexed  and  vacillating  mind.    Much  also  of  the 
theological  warfare  which  has  been  maintained  among  those 
who  have  been  agreed  in  the  fundamental  tenets  of  vital  god- 
liness, and  into  me  lists  of  which  the  best  of  men  have  some- 
times entered|  h^£f  had  its  origin  in  the  same  cause.    How 
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common  is  it  to  eee  even  persons  professing  piety,  bo  fondly 
attached  to  particular  systems  of  doctrine,  as  to  make  no 
scruple  of  bending,  by  a  laboured  explanation,  any  text  which 
does  not  seem  to  favour  their  preconceived  opinions,  and  thus 
refusing  to  embrace  "the  whole  counsel  of  God."  But,  surely, 
if  such  persons  were  deeply  affected  with  right  conceptions  of 
the  inconceivable  greatness  of  that  Being  by  whose  inspiration 
the  Scriptures  were  given,  they  would  not  easily  fall  into 
snares  such  as  these.  They  would  be  certain  that  the  perfect 
understanding  of  many  of  the  subjects  revealed  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  especially  whatever  relates  to  their  great  author,  is 
far  beyond  the  province  of  human  intellect.  Every  attempt 
to  fathom,  by  our  limited  reason,  the  deep  things  ot  the  Most 
High,  or  to  reconcile  with  systematic  nicety  particular  points 
which,  though  clearly  revealed,  may  not  appear  to  our  oon- 
tracled  view  perfectly  accordant  with  each  other,  or  with  our 
idea  of  what  is  right  and  befitting  the  Almighty,  must  be 
utterly  vain  and  futile.  Humility,  contrition  of  spirit,  steady 
faith,  implicit  confidence,  a  disposition  to  receive  in  its  unso- 
phisticated meaning  all  that  God  says,  because  he  says  it — 
these  are  the  dispositions  which  become  man  when  his  "Maker 
condescends  to  be  his  instructor,  and  in  the  exercise  of  which 
alone  we  can  make  any  profitable  attainmentB  in  spiritual 
knowledge.  If  we  are  willing  to  construe  the  words  of  a 
human  author  in  their  plain  obvious  signification,  surely  we 
ought  not  to  refuse  to  do  so  with  regard  to  Him  that 
"  speaketh  from  Heaven."  This  sentiment  is  veij  beautifully 
expressed  by  Saurin,  in  one  of  his  sermons.  "  I  freely  grant," 
says  he,  "  that  had  I  consulted  my  own  reason  only,  I  coutd 
not  have  discovered  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel, 
Nevertheless,  when  I  think  on  the  grandeur  of  God — when  I 
cast  my  eyes  on  that  vast  ocean— when  I  consider  that  im- 
mense ALL — nothing  astonishes  me — nothing  staggers  me — 
nothing  seems  to  me  inadmissible,  how  incomprehensible 
however  it  may  be.  When  the  subject  is  Divine,  I  am  ready 
to  believe  all,  to  admit  all,  to  receive  all ;  provided  I  be  con- 
vinced it  is  God  himself  who  speaks  to  me,  or  any  one  on 
his  part.  After  this,  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  there 
are  three  distinct  persons  in  one  divme  essence ;  one  God,  and 
yet  a  Father,  a  Son,  and  a  Holy  Spirit.  Either  religion 
must  tell  us  notliing  about  God,  or  what  it  tells  us  must  be 
beyond  our  capacities;  and  in  surveying  even  the  borders  of 
this  immense  ocean,  it  must  needs  exhibit  a  vast  extent,  in 
which  our  feeble  sight  is  lost.  But  what  surprises  me,  what 
staggers  me,  what  afi'rights  me,  is  to  see  a  diminutive  crea- 
ture, a  contemptible  man,  a  little  ray  of  light 
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through  a  few  feeble  organs,  argue  a  point  with  the  Supreme 
Being ;  oppose  that  Intelligence  who  sitteth  at  the  helm  c^ 
the  wcnrld ;  question  what  He  affirms ;  dispute  what  He  deter* 
mines ;  appesd  from  His  decisions ;  and  even  after  Grod  has 
given  him  evidence,  reject  all  doctrines  that  are  above  his 
capacity.  Enter  into  thy  nothingness,  mortal  creature !  What 
madness  fills  thee !  How  dost  thou  dare,  thou  who  art  but  a 
point — ihon  whose  essence  is  but  an  atom — ^to  measure  thy- 
self with  the  Supreme  Being ;  with  Him  who  fills  heaven  and 
earth ;  with  Him  whom  the  heaven — ^the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain !  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  Gbd  T 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfecticm?''* 

But  the  evil  does  not  rest  with  those  presumptuous  S{»rit8 
who  would  reduce  the  truths  of  revelation  to  the  level  of  their 
own  intellect,  and  impiously  ofier  th^  counsel  to  him  about 
whose  word  we  are  discoursing.  The  picture  which  has  been 
drawn  by  an  eloquent  writer,  of  the  too  common  practice  of 
professing  Christians  generally,  in  this  respect,  is  not  less 
faithful  than  it  is  humiliating  and  distressing.  ''  The  points 
of  the  faith  we  have  been  csuled  on  to  defend,  or  which  are 
reputable  with  our  party,  assume  in  our  esteem  an  importance 
dis]^portionate  to  their  importance  in  the  word,  which  we 
come  to  relish  chiefly  when  it  goes  to  sustain  them ;  and  the 
Bible  is  hunted  for  arguments  and  texts  of  controversy,  which 
are  treasured  up  for  Aiture  service.  The  solemn  stillness 
which  the  soul  snould]hold  before  her  Maker,  so  favouraUe  to 
meditation  and  rapt  communion  with  the  throne  of  God,  is 
destroyed  at  every  turn  by  suggestion  of  what  is  orthodox 
and  evangelical,  where  all  is  ^hodox  and  evangelical ;  the 
spirit  of  the  reader  becomes  lean,  being  fed  with  abstract 
truths  and  formal  propositions;  his  temper  ungenial,  bein^ 
ever  disturbed  witn  controversial  suggestions ;  his  prayere 
undevout  recitals  of  his  opinions;  nis  discourse  technical 
announc^nents  Gt  his  faith.  Intellect,  cold  intellect,  hath 
the  sway  over  heaven-ward  devotion  and  holy  fei*vours.1  Man, 
ccmtentious  man,  hath  the  attention  which  the  unsearch- 
able God  should  undivided  have ;  and  the  fine,  full  harmony 
of  Heaven's  melodious  voice,  which,  heard  apart,  were  suffi- 
cient to  lap  the  soul  in  ecstacies  unspeakable,  is  jarred  and 
interfered  with,  and  the  heavenly  spell  is  broken,  with  the 
recHiTing  cooceite,  sophisms,  and  passions  of  men."  f 

O  that  men  who  desire  to  hear  God  speak,  and  to  do  his 
will  thereupon — who  seek  to  put  honour  upon  the  Bible — 

•  Snifu'8  Sermoot,  Vol.  i,  p.  78.— <}hri8ti«B  CNMerver,  V<d»  zz.  p.  597. 
t  Irvtag^  PnrtioDB,  p.  14. 
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would  guard  against  a  practice  so  pregnant  with  luiachief— 
so  dishonourable  to  God — so  deBtnictivc  of  their  own  highest 
and  best  interests !  An  authoritative  message  has  been  sent 
from  the  throne  of  God,  accredited  by  the  most  ample  and 
convincing  evidence.  What,  therefore,  is  our  duty^  As- 
suredly it  is  not  to  prejudge  the  contents  of  this  revelation — 
to  decide  upon  its  propriety — to  find  fault  with  its  claims. 
"  Our  simple  business  is  to  interpret  fairly  and  without  preju- 
dice its  various  parts,  and  then  to  submit  without  any  reserve 
to  its  paramount  authority.  Having  been  visited  with  the 
light  of  revelation,  the  formation  of  our  religious  creed  is  no 
longer  left  to  the  dreams  of  imagination  or  the  speculations  of 
philosophy,  but  it  is  to  be  deduced  fairly  and  nonestly  from 
the  written  record  alone.  And  the  same  principle  is  to  go- 
vern equally  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  It  is  the  office 
of  a  translator  to  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the  original. 
And  now  this  faithful  representation  has  been  given,  it  is  our 
part  to  peruse  it  with  care,  and  to  take  a  fair  and  faithful  im- 
pression of  it.  It  is  our  part  to  purify  our  understanding  of 
all  its  previous  conceptions.  We  must  bring  a  free  and  unoc- 
cupied mind  to  the  exercise.  It  must  not  be  the  pride  or  the 
obstinacy  of  self-formed  opinions,  or  the  haughty  indepen- 
dence of'^  him  who  thinks  he  has  reached  the  manhood  of  his 
understanding.  We  must  bring  with  us  the  docility  of  a 
child,  if  we  want  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  must 
not  be  a  partial,  but  an  entire  and  an  unexpected  obedience. 
There  must  be  no  garbling  of  that  which  is  entire,  no  darken- 
ing of  that  which  is  luminous,  no  softening  down  of  that 
which  is  authoritative  or  severe.  The  Bible  will  allow  of  no 
compromise.  It  professes  to  be  the  directory  of  our  faith, 
and  claims  a  total  ascendancy  over  the  souls  and  the  under- 
standings of  men.  It  will  enter  into  no  composition  with  us, 
on  our  natural  principles.  It  challenges  the  whole  mind  as 
its  due,  and  it  appeals  to  the  truth  of  heaven  for  the  high  au- 
thority of  its  sanctions.  "  Whosoever  addeth  to  or  taketh  from 
the  words  of  this  book  is  accursed,"  is  the  absolute  language 
in  which  it  delivers  itself.  This  brings  us  to  its  terms.  There 
is  no  way  of  escaping  after  this.  We  must  bring  every 
thought  into  captivity  to  its  obedience,  and,  as  closely  as 
ever  lawyer  stuck  to  nis  document  or  his  extract,  must  we 
abide  by  the  rule  and  the  doctrine  which  this  authentic  me- 
morial of  God  sets  before  ub."  * 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  revealed  will  of  God,  it  must 
be  our  determination  and  aim  to  fulfil  it.     "  Not  every  one," 

*  Chalmers  on  the  Eridence  anil  Authorii) 
The  whole  of  the  chspler  will  nmply  rqiay  U 
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says  our  Lord,  *'  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord^  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heayen,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven/'  Matt.  vii.  21.  It  were  bet- 
ter for  us  to  be  placed  beyond  the  light  and  influence  of  the 
Divine  Revelation,  than  to  enjoy  its  advantages  and  yet  with- 
hold our  obedience.  For  while  the  servant  who  Knoweth 
not  his  Lord's  will^  and  conseauentlyerrs  in  his  duty,  shall  be 
beaten  with  few  stripes ;  he  that  knoweth  it,  but  doeth  it  not 
shall  be  beaten  with  many^  Luke  xii.  47,  48. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  preparation  of  mind  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  neart  which  are  requured  in  those  who  would  derive 
from  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  those  benefits  which  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Divine  Being  to  impart  through  their  medi* 
urn.  The  Bible  is  the  ordinary  channel  through  which  he 
conveys  his  blessing  to  man,  and  it  is  only  by  placing  our- 
selves in  a  proper  situation  and  providing  ourselves  with  suit- 
able means  that  we  can  rationally  expect  to  become  partakers 
of  the  stream  of  the  water  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


BJJLtlS  FOR  READING  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

TThe  Literal  Meaning  to  be  sought  after^ — Of  Method  in  Reading — 
Of  the  Scope-^Of  the  Context — Of  Parallel  Passages — Of  the 
Analogy  of  Fakh — Cautionary  Rules  for  Practical  Reading. 

Having  treated  of  the  preparation  of  mind  which  is  requisite 
in  order  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  advantage^  we  pro- 
ceed! to  consider  the  method  by  which  this  dutj  may  be  so 
prosecuted  as  to  secure  the  benefits  for  the  reception  oi  whirfi 
we  have  been  thus  prepared. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  detain  the  reader  from 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  chapter,  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
recting his  attention  to  its  high  importance.  Upon  this  there 
is  no  room  for  diversity  of  opinion.  In  every  study,  an  object 
and  method  in  its  prosecution  are  indispensably  requisite  to 
the  progress  of  the  student:  without  these  he  may,  indeed, 
obtain  a  superficial  knowledge,  but  he  will  never  gain  an 
accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  his  subject.  Unless 
some  specific  object  be  proposed,  some  previous  plan  be 
formed,  some  mode  of  study  be  laid  down,  from  which  the 
student  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted,  he  cannot 
rationally  hope  to  secure  a  great  acquisition  of  scientific  or 
historical  knowledge.  And  should  not  the  same  reasons  in- 
fluence and  regulate  our  conduct  in  all  our  pursuits  after 
scriptural  truth  ?  Though  the  intellect  is  not  the  only,  nor 
even  the  most  material  part  of  the  man,  that  is  concerned  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  yet,  that  there  must  be  a  right  appre- 
hension of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  in  the  letter  thereof,  before 
the  heart  can  be  rightly  affected,  or  the  affections  suitably 
influenced,  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  upon  the 
slightest  reflection.  We  therefore  proceed  to  lay  down  some 
rules  which  should  regulate  our  conduct  in  prosecuting  the 
study  of  the  Bible. 

I.  Diligently  labour  after  a  knowledge  of   the 

LITERAL  MEANING  OF  EVERY  PART  OF  ScRIPTURE. 

The  literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  though  not  to  be  rested 
in,  is,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  of  the  utmost  importance 
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to  be  understood,  as  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  other 
meaning.  It  has  been  for  want  of  a  regard  to  this  rule,  that 
so  many  wild  and  ridiculous  notions  have  been  entertained  by 
really  pious  men.  Unconscious  that  the  words  of  the  Spirit 
have  any  absolute  or  definite  meaning,  they  have  supposed 
that  each  person  is  at  liberty  to  spiritualise  and  interpret  the 
Scriptures  according  to  his  individual  views  and  taste.  Nay, 
so  far  hare  some — and  men  of  unquestionable  piety,  too — >• 
proceeded  in  this  notion,  that  they  have  regarded  the  literal 
meaning  as  so  far  ^bordinate  to  its  spiritual  intention,  as 
that  the  ktiet  may,  and  sometimes  does,  directly  and  palpa- 
bly contradict  ihe spirit!^  To  every  intelhgent  mind  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  such  principles,  must,  one  would  think, 
be  immediately  obvious,  as  undermining  the  Authority  and 
certainty  of  divine  revelation,  and  rendering  it  void  through 
the  caprice  or  folly  of  men.  We  advise,  therefore,  that  me 
literal  meaning  of  every  part  of  Scripture  be  first  sought  after, 
and  that  no  interpretation  of  a  spiritual  kind  be  received, 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  literal  meaning,  fairly  and  ob- 
viously deduced.  When  we  have  entered  fully  into  the 
Hteral  meaning  of  Scripture,  it  is  easy  to  render  it  "  profitable 
for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  ana  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness.'' But  there  are  numerous  parts  of  the  Bible  relating  to 
morality,  which  must  be  understood  in  the  literal  sense ;  tiiat 
is,  in  the  dense  which  the  sacred  writers  have  obviously  given 
them  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  who  was  doubtless 
able  to  suggesft  to  his  amanuenses  natural  expressions,  and 
such  as  were  proper  to  express  the  sense.  We  must,  there- 
fore, search  into  the  Scnptures  with  the  same  care  with 
which, we  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  any  other  au- 
thor. We  are  in  no  case  content  with  guessing  at  the  mean- 
ing of  a  writer,  but  endeavour  to  discover  his  meaning  with 
certainty,  by  weighing  the  force  of  the  words  of  which  he 
makes  use.  The  authors  of  the  sacred  books  not  only  speak 
truth,  but  they  speak  it  in  a  sensible  and  reasonable  manner* 
When,  therefore,  the  literal  sense  of  their  words  implies  no 
dbsordity,  it  is  the  true  sense — all  others  should  be  deduced 
from  ii,  and  recourse  is  to  be  had  to  allegory  and  mete^hor 
oxdy  when  the  natural  or  Hteral  sense  is  absurd.  Tnen, 
indeed,  recourse  must  be  had  to  figure,  because  the  Holy 
Ghost  cannot  inspire  men  with  absurdities ;  but  not  other- 
Wise,  because  no  sensible  writer  always  adopts  improper  or 
figurative  expressions. f 

*  This  has  been  avowed  by  Mr.  Noble  in  his  work  on  the  Plenary  Inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  indeed  it  is  the  theory  that  work  seeks  to  establish. 

i*LKmy'i  Apparatus  Biblicus^  Book  ii.  ch.  xl. 
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II,    Let  THE  ScRlPTDKES   BE    READ    METHODICALLY   AND 

CONNECTEDLY. 

With  reference  to  no  other  work  than  the  Bible  is  tliii 
advice  needed.  To  no  other  writings  is  such  a  perveraity  of 
intellect  shewn  as  to  those,  in  comparison  of  which  aJl  otfters 
are  as  the  chaff  to  the  wheat.  In  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, it  too  generally  appears  that  persons  conceive  they  are 
at  liberty  to  dispense  with  all  those  niles  which  are  regarded 
as  indispensable  in  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  any 
human  author,  on  subjects  of  even  the  moat  trivial  nature. 
To  suggest  to  a  person  about  to  peruse  the  writings  of  an 
author,  the  propriety  of  reading  them  in  consecutive  order — 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  commence  at  the  latter  end  or 
in  the  middle  of  hia  work  —  that  in  order  to  understand  him 
correctly  he  must  give  his  work  a  fair  reading  through— would 
be  justly  considered  as  offering  an  insult  to  his  understand- 
ing. The  thing  is  so  obvious,  and  the  opposite  conduct  so 
utterly  insane,  that  none  but  a  madman  would  either  need  or 
offer  the  advice.  But,  alas !  how  much  such  advice  is  needed 
with  reference  to  the  sacred  volume  let  the  too  prevailing 
conduct  of  those  who  profess  a  veneration  for  its  character, 
and  an  attachment  to  its  disclosures,  speak.  Some  favourite 
parts  of  the  holy  volume  are  selected  from  the  rest,  and  they 
engage  and  engi'oss  that  attention  which  ia  equally  claimed 
by  the  whole. — "Tell  it  not  in  Gath  !"  With  what  confi- 
dence or  propriety  can  such  a  Christian  repel  the  malignant, 
but  ignorant  assaults  which  are  made  upon  the  aacred 
word  by  the  prejudiced  infidel?  Never  having  given  to 
that  book,  upon  the  revelations  of  which  all  his  present 
and  future  hopes  are  founded,  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal, 
he  himself  is  equally  ignorant  with  hia  more  mischievous,  but 
leas  culpable  neighbour.  That  these  things  are  so  is  a  la- 
mentable fact  which  loudly  calls  for  reform ;  and  it  is  with  a. 
view  to  promote  this,  that  the  following  advice  is  offered. 

I.  Read  the  Bible  regularly,  and  at  stated  times. 

A  duty  so  imperative,  and  a  privilege  so  valuable,  should 
not  be  attended  to  by  fits  and  starts.  This  would  be  less 
censurable  were  the  Bible  what  many  appear  to  consider  it — 
a  collection  of  moral  and  religious  aphorisms,  valuable  indeed 
m  themselves,  but  perfectly  unconnected  and  independent  of 
each  other.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  a  congruous  and 
continuous  history  of  God's  moral  government,  in  connection 
with  his  high  and  beneficent  purposes  in  the  salvation  of 
man ;  and  "  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,"  as  displayed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  is  not  to  be  perceived  but 
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tiirou^h  the  medium  of  a  diligent  stady  of  every  part  of  the 
sacred  records.  It  is  a  maxim  not  unfrequently  adverted  to 
in  religious  as  well  as  in  other  concerns,  that  ^*  extremes  beget 
extremes :"  and  because  it  is  true,  that  virithout  the  aids  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  there  can  be  no  spiritual  perception  of  the  truths 
of  the  Bible,  there  are  found  persons  who  suostitute  prayer  for 
study.  These,  however,  ought  never  to  be  disjomed:  the 
former  is  indispensable,  but  the  latter  is  not  less  so. — ''This 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  have  left  the  other  undone." 
Dr.  "Watts  has  justly  remarked,  "  If  study  without  prayer  be 
ath^sm,  prayer  without  study  is  prestunption/'  Ood  operates 
by  the  means  he  has  appointed,  and  does  not  supersede  his 
former  gifts  by  latter  ones — but  rather  renders  them  efficient : 
neither  is  it  the  proper  object  of  revelation  to  discover  that 
which  could  be  discovered  without  revelation,  in  the  use  of 
study  and  method.  To  avoid  such  an  imputation,  then,  as 
well  as  to  secure  the  benefits  which  are  to  be  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  the  Scriptures,  let  them  be  carefully  and  regu- 
larly studied.  Let  some  part — be  it  ever  so  limited — -let 
some  part  of  every  day  be  devoted  to  this  hi^h  and  beneficial 
employment.  Let  it  be  regarded — as  in  truui  it  is  so — let  it 
be  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  life  and  nourishment  of  the 
soul,  as  food  is  to  the  body ;  for  as  Jerome  says,  **  Ignorance 
of  the  Scriptures  is  ignorance  of  Christ.*' 

2.  Read  the  Scriptures  connectedly,  and  in  order. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  under  the  preceding  rule  will 
apply  with  e^ual  weight  to  this.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  tne  Bible  is  histoncal ;  and  that  which  is  not  decidedly  so,, 
is  yet  so  intimately  connected  with  the  other,  that  to  under- 
stand it  fully,  requires  a  knowledge  of  this  relation,  as  well  as 
of  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  penmen,  and  also  of 
the  persons  addressed,  or  otherwise  concerned.  As  this  sub- 
ject vnll  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  second  part  of  the 
work,  it  needs  not  to  be  here  enlarged  upon.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  remark,  that  the  importance  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures in  historical  and  chronological  order,  is  considerably 
greater  than  persons  generally  conceive.  History  and  pro- 
phecy, for  instance,  reflect  mutual  light  on  each  other,  and 
conduce  to  a  proper  understanding  of  much  which  would 
otheiivise  appear  inexplicable.  We  do  not  say,  there  should 
be  no  <ieviation  from  this  practice  ;  but  we  do  say  that  it 
should  be  so  far  adopted  as  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  ot  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation.  Such 
a  method  of  reading,  says  the  learned  Lightfoot,  **  is  the  most 
satisfactory,  delightsome,  and  confirmative  of  the  understand- 
ing, mind  and  memory,  that  may  be.    This  settles  histories: 
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in  your  mind :  this  brings  the  thin^,  as  if  done  before  your 
eyes :  this  makes  you  mark  what  else  you  would  not ;  and  this 
suiFera  you  not  to  sbp  over  the  least  tittle  of  a  word ;  and 
sometimes,  in  things  of  doubt  and  scruple,  this  strikes  all 
out  of  question,"*  But  while  we  would  tiiliy  impress  on  the  , 
reader's  mind  the  necessity  of  attending  to  this  direction,  we 
would  not  willingly  magnify  its  importance,  so  as  to  lead  him 
to  overlook  that  lor  which  the  whole  of  his  historical  reading 
should  be  designed — a.  spiritual  discernment  of  the  truths  of 
revelation.  This  object  should  never  be  lost  sight  of;  and 
while  we  are  anxious  to  adopt  every  means  of  arriving  at  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  it  should  enly 
be  pursued  for  this  end. 
III.   Attend  carefully  to  the  scope  or  design  of 

THE    WBITEE. 

This  will  materially  conduce  to  the  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture. Without  it,  indeed,  we  can  never  feel  certam  that  our 
interpretation  accords  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  it  will 
appear  sufficiently  obvious  upon  the  least  reflection,  that  every 
part  of  Scripture  must  have  been  written  with  some  particular 
Design,  and  for  gome  specific  purpose.  If  these  can  be  ascer- 
tained, it  will  materially  tend  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
employed,  and  to  elucidate  tl|c  reasoning  and  illustration  o{ 
the  author ;  these  having  a  special  reference  to  the  scope  or 
design  of  the  document  m  question.  This  direction,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  historical  books, 
whose  purpose  is  obvious,  and  whose,  method  is  determined 
by  the  order  of  time  or  the  similarity  of  events.  It  is  not, 
liowever,  to  be  altogether  disregarded  even  in  tiie  study  of  the 
Gospels,  where  by  its  assistance  we  may  sometimes  better  un- 
derstand those  beautiful  discourses  and  parables  of  the  Saviour 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  had  a  special  reference  to  the  character  and  pursuits  of 
his  hearers.  But  it  is  in  the  epistolary  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  thePsalmsand  Prophetic  books  of  the  Old, 
that  tile  aids  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  attention  to  the  scope 
will  be  more  highly  appreciated  and  more  extensively  felt. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  assist  the  reader  in  the  invesrigation  of  this 
to^c  that  the  following  rules  are  laid  down. 

The  scope  of  an  author  is  either  general  or  special :  the  for- 
mer regards  his  design  in  the  entire  work ;  the  latter,  his  subor- 
dinate design  in  particular  passages.  Our  rules  will  apply 
equally  to  both. 

1.  Ascertain  whether  the  scope  of  a  book,  or  of  ani/  pari  thereof, 
is  slated  by  the  writer  in  express  or  implied  terms. 
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This  will  sometimes  be  found  the  case,  and  iprhea  llie  scope 
is  thu3  detenoined^  it  is  of  course  more  satisfactprily  ascertaixi- 
ed  than  it  can  be  through  any  other  media.  Soiaetimes  it  will 
be  found  stated  ne^  the  comm^icement ;  sometiines  towards 
Uie  (dose ;  aad  ^oiaetioieB  in  both  places.  Thus^  St.  John 
plainly  declares  the  scope  or  design  of  his  gospel  in  express 
terms. — *^  These  axe  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christy  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye  mighrb 
have  life  through  his  name/'  ch.  xx.  31.  Thus  also,  ot. 
Peter: — **  This  second  epistle,  bebved,  I  now  write  unto  you ; 
in  which  I  ^tir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of  remembarance  ; 
that  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the  words  which  were  spoken 
before  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  commandment  of  us 
the  apostles  of  the  Loid  and  Saviour/'  ch.  iii.  1.  The  same 
may  be  remarked  of  St.  John's  first  epistle,  in  which  the 
writer  declares,  '*  These  things  have  I  Tmtten  unto  you,  con- 
cerning them  that  seduce  you/'  ii.  14.  Sometimes  the  scope 
is  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  book';  as  in  the  Proveibs — 
''  The  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel ; 
to  know  wisdom  and  instmction ;  to  perc^ve  the  words  of 
understanding ;  to  receive  the  instruction  of  wisdom,  justice, 
and  judgment,  and  equity  ;  to  ^ve  subtilty  to  the  simple,  to 
the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion,"  ch.  i.  1 — 4.*  Now, 
if  the  books  we  have  adverted  to  be  read  with  an  eye  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  scope,  thus  pointed  out  by  their  aumors,  mucn 
&Kce  and  beauty  will  be  perceived  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost.  More  attention  and  care  will  be  required  where  the  scope 
is  only  implied  in  the  historical  circumstances  expressed  by 
the  writer,  leaving  us  to  deduce  it  therefrom.  In  illustration  oif 
this  remark,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
where  he  will  find  that  the  scope  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
circumstances  referred  to  by  the  apostle.  (1)  He  expressly 
mentions  (ver.  3 — 8)  the  conversion  of  the  Cdiossians,  effected 
under  the.  ministry  of  Epaphras ;  and  the  accounts  which 
had  been  given  him  by  that  servant  of  God,  concerning  the 
present  state  of  their  cnurch.  (2)  The  apostle  declares,  in  ex-- 
press  terms,  (ii.  1.)  that  he  endured  a  great  conflict  for  those 
churches  which  he  had  not  seen  in  the  flesh,  and  amongst  the 
rest,  for  this  church.  No  means,  therefore,  could  have  been 
adopted,  better  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Colossians,  than 
letters  frc^n  himself,  who  was  now  absent  and  a  prisoner. 
(3)  He  intimates  (ii.  7, 8.)  that  the  church  was,  at  that  time, 
troubled  with  "  enticing  words,  philosophy,  and  vain  deceit, 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world."     He  also  shews,  by  boiTow- 

*  Franck's.  Guide  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures;  Jaques^   translation,, 
p.  75. 
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ing  arguments  from  evatigeUml  doctrines,  in  order  to  combat 
legai  teachers,  and  by  tfie  inferences  which  he  draws  from 
those  arguments,  that  certain  Jndaizing  teachers  burthened 
the  consciences  of  the  Colossian  converts,  by  enjoining  on 
them  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law  ;  the  necessity  of 
circumcision  (ver.  11.);  of  keeping  particular  days  (ver.  16.); 
and  of  abstaining  from  divers  kinds  of  meats  (ver  16—21.); 
from  which,  as  an  intolerable  yoke,  the  Fathers  had  deemed  it 
necessary  to  deliver  the  Colossian  church.  Comp,  Acts.  xv. 
with  Gal.  V.  3,4.  &c.  (4.)  If  we  rightly  consider  what  is 
said  of  Epaphras,  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the 
epistle,  we  shall  probably  infer  that,  while  he  was  earnestly 
commending  to  Paul  the  faith  and  love  of  the  new  convertB, 
and  while  glowing  with  holy  zeal  for  their  welfare,  he  moved 
the  apostle  by  his  entreaties,  to  dispatch  this  letter  to  Cokieae 
and  Laodicea,  ch.  i.  8 ;  iv.  12,  13. 

These  points  being  premised,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  scope 
of  the  whole  epistle.  This  was,  that  St.  Paul,  in  obedience 
to  his  duty  as  an  apostle,  might  confirm  the  Colossian  converts 
in  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  in  seeking  after  that  holiness 
which  flows  from  them.  It  was  also,  that  he  might  seasonablj 
heal  the  breaches  made  by  Jewish  errors,  which  had  spread, 
and  were  perhaps  still  prevailing ;  and  that  he  might  deliver 
the  church  from  the  evils  which  those  errors  had  induced ;  as 
well  as  avert  from  it  those  which  he  foresaw  would  be  conse- 
quent  on  this  vain  deceit.  It  very  evidently  appears  from  the 
whole  structure  of  the  epistle,  that  the  sole  reason  the  apostle 
had  for  so  carefully  confirming  the  Colossians  in  the  purer  doc- 
trines of  the  faith,  was  a  fear  lest  they  should  be  injured  by 
the  pernicious  opinions  of  heretical  men.  Hence  this,  like 
several  others  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  ought  to  be  termed  polemi- 
cal; and  the  apostle  himself  makes  all  the  doctrines  stated 
have  a  reference  to  it,  when  he  says,  "  This  I  say,  lest  any 
man  should  beguile  you  with  enticing  words,"  ii.  4,  The  de- 
claration contamed  in  these  words  should  be  well  considered, 
as  we  recognize  in  it  the  true  and  genuine  scope  of  the  whole 
epistle,  expressed  in  Paul's  own  words. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
particularly  the  fifteenth  chapter,  is  of  special  assistance  in 
attaining  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  render  the  same 
assistance  in  reading  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  ;  and  the 
books  of  Moses  elucidate  the  writings  of  both  Testaments.  * 
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The  rules  for  applying  this  aid  to  the  investigation  of  pai^ 
ticular  passages  of  Scripture  must  be  nearly  the  same.  Let 
the  whole  context  be  carefully  examined,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  scope  is  expressly  statea  or  fairly 
implied  in  the  writer's  own  words.  Thus,  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  design  of  the  Apostle  in  1  Cor.  x.  25 — ^29,  we  must 
refer  back  to  cnap.  viii.  1.  where  his  purpose  in  this  part  of  the 
letter  is  clearly  pointed  out.  The  design  of  a  particular 
passage  is  sometimes  ascertained  by  tiie  concludii^  in- 
lerence  which  the  writer  deduces.  So  St  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  28. 
'^  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  with- 
out the  deeds  of  the  law :"  this  fully  defines  the  scope  of  the 
passage.  *  Particular  attention,  then,  should  be  {)aid  to  the 
particleSy  **  wherefore/*  "  therefore,"  "  then,"  '*  seeing  that," 
&c.  8cc.  Considerable  care  and  some  practice  will  be  requisite, 
to  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  between  the  principal  and 
subordinate  conclusions ;  but  the  benefits  derivable  from  the 
practice  will  abundantly  repay  the  labour. 

Where  no  assistance  can  be  derived  from  any  expressed  or 
implied  declaration  of  the  writer's  scope,  we  must  endeavour 

2.  To  ascertain  from  other  sources  the  occasion  on  which  the 
book  was  written,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  concerned, 
at  that  time. 

Thus,  to  know  that  at  the  time  John  wrote  his  Grospel,  the 
Gnostic  heresy  was  spreading  itself  through  the  church,  and 
to  be  acquainted  also  with  the  leading  features  of  that  cor- 
ruption of  religion,  will  materially  assist  in  understanding 
many  passages  m  that  important  document,  which  it  would 
appear  probable  must  have  some  reference  to  their  errors.  A 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  will  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  epistles  directed  to  it  by  St^  Paul, 
in  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  would  refer  to  their  errors 
and  dissentions.  So  we  perceive  the  force  and  beauty  of 
many  of  the  expressions  in  Ps..xcvi.  and  cv.  by  asceitaining 
from  1  Chron.  xvi.  that  they  were  sung  on  occasion  of  the  ark 
being  brought  up  to  Jerusalem  by  David.  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  the  prophetic  writings,  which  will  be  materially 
elucidated  by  observing  the  circumstances  which  called  forth 
many  of  the  predictions,  and  the  state  of  things  to  which 
they  had  an  immediate  reference. 

3.  Diligently  read  and  study  the  entire  book  under  considera" 
tiouy  as  a  continuous  document,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
from  a  general  view  thereof  its  scope  or  purpose. 

This  IS  sometimes  the  on/y  method  by  which  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  writer's  design,  and  it  should  at  all  times  be  added 
to  the  subsidiary  aids  which  we  may  adopt  for  that  purpose. 
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To  the  epistolaiy  parts  of  the  New  Testament  this  roLe  is  more 
especially  applicable,  and  in  the  study  of  those  letters  it 
should  never  be  dispensed  with.  They  should  be  read,  and 
re-read^  (mm.  beginning,  to  end ;  and  it  is  preferaUe  to  use  a 
copy  wh^e  the  text  is  not  divided  into  chapters  and  verses. 
It  should  be  re^d  ^  we  would  peruse  an  epistle  from  a  fiiend, 
and  that  three  or  four  times  over^  without  interruption,  until 
we  have  fully  apprehended  the  meaning,  and  the  subject  of 
the  whole  letter  becomes  clear.  From  this  perusal,  re- 
peru8a.lf  and  repetition  of  the  document,  we  shall  obtain  a 
right  knowledge  of  the  scope  the  author  had  in  writing  it, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  generalargument  of  the  epistle.* 
For,  as  it  nas  been  well  remarked,  the  compositioft  of  every 
such  wwk,  however  loose  and  imperfect,  cannot  have  been 
fortuitous ;  we  know  that  by  some  exertion  of  mind  it  has 
been  put  together,  and  we  discover  in  its  connections,  such 
as  they  are,  indications  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  exertion 
was  made.  According  to  the  tendency  of  the  composition, 
may  the  inference  be  safely  made  to  its  purpose.t 

iVor  should  this  examination  be  restricted  to  separate  books 
of  the  Old  or  New  Testament ;  it  should  be  extended  to  em- 
brace all  the  separate  parts  of  those  books  as  a  whole.  As 
every  part  of  the  Divine  revelation  has  an  ultimate  reference 
to  one  great  subject  which  is  carefully  pursued  throughout,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  continuous  reading  which  has  been  re- 
xx>mmend6d  for  the  several  books  should  be  carried  through- 
out the  whole;  and  that  conclusions  as  to  that  revelation 
should  not  be  drawn,  till  the  joint  amount  of  the  whole  can 

*  Franck's  Guide  to  tlie  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  62.  The  following  obseiTft- 
tions  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  practice  here  recom- 
mended, deserve  attention.  After  having  been  convinced  by  long  experience,  that 
the  ordinarv  mode  of  reading^  a  chapter,  and  then  consulting  a  commentator 
thereon,  failed  in  giving  him  a  just  conception  of  the  sense  of  an  epistle,  he  says, 
"  I  saw  plainly,  after  I  oegun  once  to  reflect  upon  it,  that  if  any  one  should  now 
write  me  a  letter,  as  long  as  St.  Paul's  to  the  Komans,  concernmg  such  a  mattw 
as  that  is,  in  a  style  as  foreign,  and  expressions  as  dubious,  as  his  seem  to  be ;  if  I 
should  divide  it  into  fifteen  or  sixteen  chapters,  and  read  one  of  them  to-day,  and 
another  to-morrow,  and  so  on,  it  was  ten  to  one  that  I  should  never  come  to  a 
clear  comprehension  of  it.  The  way  to  understand  the  mind  of  him  that  wrote  it, 
every  one  would  agree,  was  to  read  the  whole  letter  through  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  all  at  once,  to  sec  what  was  the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  it ;  or,  if  it 
had  several  parts  or  purposes  in  it,  not  dependent  one  of  another,  nor  in  a  subor- 
dination to  one  chief  aim  and  end,  to  discover  what  those  different  matters  were, 
and  where  the  author  concluded  one  and  began  another ;  and  if  there  were  any 
necessity  of  dividing  the  epistle  into  parts,  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  them."  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  idea,  Mr.  Locke  determined  upon  reading  each  of  the 
epistles  of  Paul  through  at  one  sitting,  and  to  mark  as  well  as  he  was  able  the 
drift  and  design  of  the  writer.  By  persevering  in  this  plan,  he  at  length  obtained 
a  good  gcncriu  view  of  the  Apostle's  main  purpose  in  writing  the  several  epistles^ 
the  chief  branches  of  his  discourse,  and  arguments  used,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
whole.— See  his  preface  to  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

t  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  204. 
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be  thus  collected.  Not  thus  to  gather,  frmn  all  the  diffident 
IxK&s,  irhat  each  has  said  of  their  pommon  sulsjeot,  must  be 
to  narrow  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  designed,  that  our 
0}»nion  of  the  revelation  should  be  formed.* 

4.  Remember  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  Scriptures  refers  to 
Christ  in  his  mediatorial  capacity. 

He  is  the  siun  and  substance — the  very  soul — of  Scripture, 
snd  almost  every  part  thereof  has  some  reference  to  him  and 
his  mediatorial  kin^om.  Some  passages  treat  expressly  of 
him,  and  inculcate  faith  in  his  promise,  and  obedience  to  his 
will;  some  contain  prophecies  concerning  him,  fiilfilled,  or 
remaining  to  be  fulnlled ;  others  exhibit  types  and  figures ; 
while  others  are  to  be  referred  to  him  by  the  analogy  of  faith, 
which,  as  to  all  the  articles  of  faith,  is  entirely  founded  on 
him.+  Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  eye  of  faith  con- 
stantly fixed  upon  the  Redeemer,  m  reading  every  part  of 
Scripture.  "  In  him  all  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and 
Amen,''  2  Cor.  i.  20.  To  him  all  the  genealogies  refer ;  all 
the  times  relate ;  all  the  ceremonies  pomt ; — and  as  the  sun 
imparts  his  light  to  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  Christ,  *'  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,"  gives  light  and  meaning  to  every  part 
of  Scripture. 


In  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  from  an  investigation  of 
the  scope  or  design  of  the  writer,  the  following  cautionary 
rules  should  be  regarded : — 

1.  A  proposition  occurring  in  the  course  of  an  argument,  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  taken  in  the  widest  sense  which  the  words  mil 
bear. 

A  proposition,  used  merely  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
is  often  expressed  in  more  general  terms  than  would  be  re-> 
(][uired  to  establish  the  conclusion  which  the  writer  is  proving ; 
in  this  case,  the  proposition  is  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  in 
the  widest  sense  of  which  the  words  would  admit :  it  may  be 
subject  to  various  limitations,  which  the  writer  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  express,  because  they  did  not  affect  the  course 
of  the  argument ;  and  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  c^dapted,  for  the  most  part,  their  in- 
structions to  the  occasion,  without  attempting  to  treat  religion 
in  a  systematic  order.  The  following  passages  will  at  once 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  rule.  In  Lukc  ix.  50,  our  Saviour 
says,  "  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us,"  but  in  Matthew 
XV.  30,  it  is,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.*'  How 
are  these  propositions  to  be  reconciled  ?  By  taking  one  of  them 

♦  CooV*8  Inquiry,  p.  84.        t  See  Franck's  Goide,  p.  108,  et  seq. 
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in  some  limited  sense ;  and  the  occaeion  oti  which  the  first 
was  delivered,  evidently  points  out  the  limitation  which  it  re- 
quires. John  having  seen  one,  who  was  not  associated  with 
them,  casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ,  had  forbidden 
him  to  do  so.  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Forbid  him  not :  for  he 
that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us."  "  Forbid  him  not"— that  is 
the  precept — forbid  him  not  to  do  good  in  my  name — and  the 
reason  follows — "  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us :"  he 
who  does  not  oppose  me,  promotes  my  cause :  let  my  Gospel 
be  preached,  even  though  of  strife  and  contention.  Here  our 
Saviour  inculcates  forbearance  towards  those  who,  from  what- 
ever motives,  promote  the  progress  of  his  kingdom ;  but  in 
the  place  in  Matthew  he  teaches  us,  that  mere  indifference 
will  not  avail  to  our  salvation ;  that  they  who  would  obtain 
the  reward,  must  profess  the  character  of  his  disciples  ;  that 
they  who  do  not  confess  him  before  men,  and  espouse  his 
cause  in  this  world,  will  be  treated  as  his  enemies  at  the  day 
of  judgment. 

The  maimer  in  which  Paul  and  James  have  treated  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  will  furnish  another  Ulustration  of 
this  canon  of  criticism.  St.  James  says,  "  Ye  see  how  that 
by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only"  (ii.  24); 
and  St.  Paul  says,  "  Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is 

{'astified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law  :"  and  it  is  a 
Lttle  singular,  that  each  of  the  apostles  illustrates  his  position 
by  the  instance  of  Abraham.  But  the  apparent  discrepancy 
will  be  removed,  if  we  examine  the  course  of  their  reasoning. 
St.  James  is  labouring  to  prove,  that  faith  without  works  is  a 
dead  faith,  a  faith  which  will  not  avail  to  salvation.  "  What 
doth  it  profit  though  a  man  sni/  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not 
works?  Can  faith— can  SHfA  a  faith- — save  him?"  "  Ifabrother 
or  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  yoa 
say  unto  them,  depart  in  peace :  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ; 
notwithstanding  ye  give  thera  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  it  profit  ?"  What  sincerity, 
what  worth  is  there  in  such  professions  of  kindness?  What 
benefit  do  they  confer  on  those  who  are  the  objects  of  them? 
"  Evensofaith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  beine  alone;"  all 
professions  of  faith,  which  do  not  evidence  their  truth  by  a 
holy  life  and  conversation,  are  false,  vain,  and  unprofitable. 
"  Yea,  a  roan  may  say,"  to  such  a  professor,  "  Thou  hast 
faith," — or  pretendest  to  have  it — "  and  I  have  works :  shew 
me  thy  faith  without  thy  works ;"  give  me,  if  thou  canst, 
some  other  proof  of  it ;  "  and  I  ivill  show  thee  my  faith  by 
my  works.  Thou  believest  there  is  one  God;  thou  doestweU : 
the  devils  also  believe  and  tremble."     Wlierein  doth  thy  faith 
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[er  rrom  theirs,  if  it  produce  not  the  fruits  of  righteauBnew 
1  holiaess  ?  "  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that  faith 
^thout  works  is  dead,"  wholly  unprofitable  to  salvation  t^ 
P  Was  not  Abraham,  our  father,  justified  V  Did  he  not  Bhew" 
'Swth  a  living  faith  unto  justification  "  by  works,  when  he 
had  offered  Isaac,  his  son,  upon  the  altar?"    Did  he  not,  by 
that  act  of  holy  obedience,  jirove  and  display  that  hving  taitn 
in  the  truth,  and  power,  and  promises  of  God,  which  "  was 
imputed  to  him  for  righteousness?"  "  Seeet  thou,  how  faith 
Vrought  with  his  works,"  producing  obedience  to  the  com- 
nands  of  God,  however  apparently  severe  and  irreconcileable 
(ivith  his  promises ;  "  and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect," 
lougbt  Jorth  into  action,  and  shewn  to  be  a  lively  and  efiica- 
Ls  principle  in  the  soul?  "  And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled," 
;h  saith, "  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to 
for  righteousness :"   and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God. 
J  see  then,  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
faith  only."     Ye  see  that  by  works  a  man  is  justified — 
"  s  his  title  to  be  acquitted  before  God,  by  works  evi- 
ing  that  faith  which  is  imputed  to  the  believer  for  righ- 
ness ;  by  sack  works  a  man  is  j  ustified,  and  not  by  faith 
not  by  a  mere  barren  profession,  or  even  a  mere  s]3ecula- 
'e  belief,  which  does  not  influence  the  life  and  conduct, 
ch  appears  to  be  the  course  of  St.  James's  reasoning,     St. 
m\,  on  the  other  hand,  is  proving  to  the  Jews,  that  they,  as 
"  aa  the  Gentiles,  must  be  saved  by  faith :   and  his  argu- 
t  is  this :  "  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
;"  all  have  broken  the  moral  law  of  God ;  no  one,  there- 
ire,  can  be  saved  by  that  law,  which  exacts  a  perfect  obedi- 
ice ;  and  thence  he  concludes,  "  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
"ith,  without,"  apart  from,  distinct  from,  "  the  deeds  of  the 
"     In  order  to  be  justified  before  God,  he  must  have  that 
which  God  will  impute  to   him  for  righteousness ;   a 
ith,  however,  which  worketh  by  love,  and  maketh  those 
lo  are  influenced  by  it  zealous  of  good  works. 
This  passage  will  furnish  us  with  another  rule. 
2.  A  proposition  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  sufficientt^  large, 
ito  bear  out  the  conclusion  which  it  is  intended  to  prove. 

Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul's 
object  is  to  shew,  that  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  need 
Uie  salvation  which  is  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  his  argument  is 
this — "  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;" 
tiierefore  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  must  be  "justified  freely 
trough  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  Rom.  iii.  23, 
■24.     This  conclusion  will  not  follow  from  the  premises,  unless 
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we  uiidenrtand  the  Apostle  to  lay  it  down  as  an  unmersal  pro- 
position that  ^'  all  have  sinned/'* 

IV.  Let  particular  regard  be  had  to  the  context, 

AS  THIS  IS  IN  MANY  CASES  CONDUCIVE  TO  THE  ELUCI- 
DATION OF  A  PASSAGE  WHICH  WOULD  OTHERWISE  RE- 
MAIN OBSCURE. 

We  have  partly  anticipated  this  remark,  in  the  precedkig 
pai^gfaph :  it  demands,  however,  amore  specific  coi^ider^tioe:. 
It  is  certain  that  a  want  of  attention  to  this  necessary  rale,  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  has  given  rise  to  much  of  the 
controversy  with  which  the  Christian  church  has  been  for 
so  long  aigitated.  Every  theological  doctrine,  however  mon- 
strous its  character,  has  been  surrounded  and  supported  by  a 
multiplicity  of  textSy  which,  by  being  forcibly  abscinded  from 
their  respective  contexts,  have  seemed  to  countenance  the  opti 
nion  in  support  of  which  they  were  adduced.^  But  if 
thiivgs  which  are  contrary  cannot  in  the  same  sense  be  trucy 
so  it  is  certain  that  neither  can  the  variety  of  conflicting  opn 
nions  which  have  been  set  forth  as  the  pure  and  unsophisti^ 
oated  deductions  of  God's  word  be  rationally  considered  or  re-' 
ceived  as  such.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  s^ainst 
sA:ch  perN^ersions  of  the  Scripture,  that  the  rule  su>ov^  laid 
down  merits  particular  attention.  The  desiffti  of  the  wrkef 
being  ascertained,  by  the  rules  mentioned  under  the  preteed-^ 
ing  head,  let  the  entire  passage  relating  to  the  partictdar  silib*' 
ject  in  hand  be  carefully  considered,  and  let  each  particular 
part  be  so  interpreted,  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  thef 
whole.  In  some  cases  the  context  will  only  embrace  a  few 
verses,  in  others,  an  entire  chapter,  or  even  a  whole  book.  But 
whichever  may  be  the  case,  the  canon  remains  in  force,  as^d 
the  necessity  is  unalterable.  Thus,  to  acertain  the  ge- 
nuine meaning  of  Matt.  x.  9,  10,  19,  &c.  regard  must  be 

•  Christian  Obserrcr,  Vol.  xi.  p.  12,  &c. 

i»  Since  the  above  wns  writtwi,  I  havt*  met  with  the  fbllowinfir  jndicHms  remarks, 
of  which  I  gladly  avail  myself,  and  earnestly  recommend  the  entire  disooarse  to 
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tencc,  tbey  detach  it  frt^m  the  paragraph  to  which  it  oolongs ;  and  explain  it  in 
a  sense  dictated  only  by  the  combination  of  the  syllables  or  words,  in  uemsdives 
considered.    If  the  wonl  of  Ood  be  thus  dissected  or  tortured,  what  language  may 


menting  on  any  of  the  admiretl  productions  of  classical  antiquity  ?  Yet  in  this 
case  it  would  w  ctunparativel^*  harmless,  although  utterly  indefensible  :  but  who 
oan  calculate  the  amount  of  ii^uty  which  mav  oe  sustained  bv  the  cause  of  re- 
^'ealed  truth*  if  its  mire  streams  be  th\ia  defile<i.  and  if  it  be  coniaminated  at  the 
very  fountain  head 7  Rcr*  H.  F.  Bunler,  on  ascertaining  the  genume  sense  of 
Scripture,  p.  '21. 
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had  to  the  context,  whieh  carries  us  back  to  the  comimeiiice- 
ment  of  the  chapter,  aad  clearly  shews  that  these  directiom 
had  reference  to  the  twelre  apostles,  only.  Soy  to  understand 
1  Pet.  it.  18,  we  nmst  refer  back  to  vet.  13^  whence  it  tA 

Iilain  tkat  the  apostle  is  speaking,  not  of  a  future  stale — at 
east,  not  primarily — but  to  the  bufferings  and  afflictioiis 
which  were  then  approaching. 

And  here  we  must  remark,  that,  however  useful  to  some 
pBtposeS'^— as  for  reference,  8ic. — 'Ou*  present  divisioiifs  into 
chapter  and  rerso  may  be,  they  do  yet  generally  ioost  mate^ 
riafly  interfile  with  the  sense  of  many  passages,  and  prevent 
the  reader  from  giving  that  attention  to  the  context,  with* 
out  which  he  wiU  ever  be  liable  to  err  in  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
tuie. 

In  codstttting  the  context,  paitieular  attention  must  be 
^vea  to  the  frequent  parentheses  which  occur,  particularly 
ill  iik^  writings  of  St.  Paul.  Many  of  these  are  pointed  out 
by  die  characteristic  marks  in  our  English  Translation,  but 
it  has  not  always  been  done,  nor  is  it  always  correctly  done 
even  wkeve  it  h4s  been  effected.  To  the  nnleamed  reader  it 
will  semetimes  be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  deter- 
fidnffif  ^  parenthetical  passage ;  but  mmeh  may  be  done  by  per* 
seveirance  and  caution.  In  any  doubtful  case  reeovmse  must 
be  had  to  a  judicioi»»  commentator^,  whose  decision  may  be 
adopted,  if  recommended  by  its  probability,  though  we  can-^ 
mot  dednde  upon  the  propriety  of  the  steps  by  tmich  it  has 
been  airrived  at,  or  the  validity  of  the  evidence  by  wfanch  it  is 
supported.  In  some  cases  the  writer  poiitts  out,  in  a  man^^ 
ner  sufficiently  obviows  to  every  attentive  reader,  the  extent 
of  the  parenthesis  into  wMch  he  bae  been  led,  by  a  fepetUion 
of  his  words  in  the  return  to  his  principal  subject.  Thus  in 
tiie  3d  chapter  €^  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesian#,  the  writer, 
after  entermg  upon  his  prmck^al  topic,  with  ^'  For  this  cause 
I  Paul  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gentiles"  (ver.  1.), 
diverges,  upon  the  mention  of  the  Gentiles,  to  a  consideration 
of  th^r  cril  to  the  blessings  of  the  covenant ;  and  in  the  14th 
verse  again  returtis  to  his  topic,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same 
Words  :-^"  For  this  cause  [I  say]  I  bow,''  &c.  Fr^mi  an  in- 
spection of  the  passage,  we  think  it  will  appear  more  natural 
to  insalcete  only  these  13  verses,  than  to  extend  the  parenthe- 
sis io  the  first  verse  of  the  subsequent  chapter,  as  our  trans- 
kfctors  have  done.  It  is  but  in  very  few  eases,  however,  that 
the  parenthesis  is  so  strong^  marked :  in  others  it  is  only  to 
be  ascertamed  by  a  close  attention  to  the  i^cope  and  line  of 
argument  pursued  by  the  writer.     In  tiie  first  Epistle  to  Ti- 


mothy  we  have  a  parenthesis  from  ver.  8.  of  chap  i.  to  ver.  17 
inclusive.  Taking  occasion  from  the  fal^e  teachers,  St.  Pa»l 
speaks  of  the  true  and  proper  use  of  the  law,  accordine;  to  the 
GoGpel  committed  to  him ;  and  having  given  vent  to  tne  feel- 
ings of  his  heart,  he  retuma,  ver.  18,  to  the  scope  he  had  in 
view  in  the  third  verse,  where  he  intimates,  by  using  the 
comparative  particle  as,  that  the  completion  of  the  sense  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  subsequent  verses.  The  whole  of  the 
discourse  connects  thus: — "  As  I  besought  thee  to  charge 
some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine,  but  seek  after  godly 
edifying;  and  that  the  end  of  the  commandment  was  love,  out 
of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith  un- 
feigned, &c. — so  now,  I  commit  the  same  charge  unto  thee 
—  that  thou  mayest  hold  faith  and  a  good  conscience,"  8cc, 
Another  instance  we  have  in  Phil.  i.  27,  to  chap  ii.  16  inclu- 
sive. The  apostle,  in  a  peculiar  parenthesis,  discusses  a  sub- 
ject, the  proposition  of  which  is  contained  in  chap.  i.  27 ;  and 
afterwards,  ch.  ii.  17,  he  returns  to  what  he  was  discoursing  of 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  conformity  with  this  st^tfr- 
ment,  we  find  (ch.  i.  23.)  that  Paul  says  he  is  influenced  by 
two  things,  a  desire  both  of  life  and  death  ;  but  he  knows 
not  whicn  of  these  to  choose.  Death  is  most  desirable  to 
himself,  but  the  welfare  of  the  Philippiana  requires  rather  that 
he  may  be  spared  a  little  longer ;  and,  having  this  confidence, 
he  is  assured  that  his  life  will  be  lengthened,  and  that  he  shall 
see  them  again  in  person.  Then,  after  the  interruption  which 
his  discoursehad  received,  he  proceeds  (ch.  ii.  17}  as  follows; 
— "  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of 
your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  alt."  The  intervening 
charge  is  happily  and  judiciously  introduced  by  the  apostle, 
in  order  that  the  Philippians  might  not  remit  their  exertions 
until  his  arrival,  but  contend  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  with 
unity  and  humility.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the 
words  which  are  thus  insulated  are  never  superfluous;  but 
arise  either  from  some  pressing  necessity,  or  from  the  anient 
and  overflowing  love  of  the  writer.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  for  instance,  how  forcibly  does  the  description  of 
the  subject  insulated  by  the  parenthesis,  elucidate  the  point 
which  Paul  had  to  prove.  For  if  God  had  committed  to  the 
apostle  a  dispensation  of  grace  for  the  Gentiles,  and  the  re- 
vealed mystery  of  Christ,  that  the  Gentiles  were  co-heirs, 
members  of  the  EKime  body,  and  partakers  together  with  the 
Jews,  of  the  promise  in  Chri«t ;  Paul  undertook  the  ministry 
through  the  Gospel,  and  conformably  with  the  gift  of  that 
grace  (which  is  all  contained  in  chap,  iii.) ;  ana  thence  it 
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clearly  follows,  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  to  be  excluded  from 
communion  with  the  Jews  in  Christ.  * 

V.   M AK£  A  CAREFUL  COLLATION  OF  PARALLEL  PASSAGES. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  aids  that  can  be  adopted 
for  obtaining  a  right  understanding  of  the  doctrinal  parts  of 
the  Bible^  and  it  is  placfed  within  the  reach  of  |dl  who  can 
read  the  Scriptures.  From  some  experience  in  this  practice 
we  scruple  not  to  assert,  that  its  adoption  will  contribute  more 
towards  the  attainment  of  Scriptursd  knowledge,  than  much 
time  spent  in  the  perusal  of  commentaries  and  other  biblical 
h^ps^  however  valuable  such  works  may  be  in  their  place. 
In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  in  all  other  ancient  writings,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  some  passages,  the  meaning  of  which 
upon  a  first  perusal  will  appear  obscure  and  uncertain.  And 
though  it  is  granted  that  in  some  cases  this  results  from  al- 
luaons  to  facts  and  circumstances^  the  knowledge  of  which 
must  be  sought  elsewhere,  yet  it  will  be  found  on  trial,  that 
a  diligent  and  judicious  comparison  of  parallel  passages  will 
generally  remove  the  difficulty^  and  render  the  meaning  appa- 
rent. This,  as  before  remarked,  is  eminently  the  case  in  the 
doctrinal  part^  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  most  satisfactorily 
explained  and  illustrated,  "  not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom 
feacheth^  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth^  comparing 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual."  "  If  the  economy  of  nature 
is  not  to  be  learned  irom  a  transient  inspection  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth ;  and  if  the  ground  will  not  yield  its 
strength  but  to  those  who  diligently  turn  it  up  and  cultivate 
it,  who  can  imagine  that  the  wisdom  of  God's  word  can  be 
discovered  at  first  sight  by  every  common  reader?  Nature 
must  be  compared  with  itself ;  and  the  Scripture  must  be 
compared  witn  itself,  by  those  who  would  understand  either 
the  one  or  the  other."  +  **  He  is  the  best  reader,"  says  one 
of  the  Fathers,  *-  who  interprets  sayings  by  sayings ;  who 
brings  not  an  interpretation  to  Scnpture,  nor  imposeth  a 
sense  upon  Scripture,  but  findeth  a  sense  in  Scripture,  and 
draws  it  from  Scripture."  %  The  testimony  of  that  eminent 
biblical  scholar,  Bishop  Hoi*sley,  to  the  singular  advantages 
derivable  from  the  practice  here  recommended  has  been  often 
quoted  with  approoation ;  and  as  we  despair  of  exhibiting 

*  See  ^be  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  Franck's  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,  Appendix. 

f  Jones  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Scripture,  p.  2. 

X  Hilary  de  Trin.  lib.  1. 
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these  advantages  in  so  just  and  forcible  a  light  as  the  learned 
prelate  has  done,  the  reader  will  profit  by  a  perusal  of  the 
passage.     His  words  are  these. 

"  It  should  be  a  rule  with  every  one,  who  would  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  advantage  and  improvement,  to  compare 
every  text,  which  may  seem  either  important  for  the  doctrine 
it  may  contain,  or  remarkable  for  the  turn  of  the  expression, 
with  the  parallel  passages  in  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ ;  that 
is,  with  the  passages  in  which  the  subject-matter  is  the  same, 
the  sense  equivalent,  or  the  turn  of  the  expression  similar.'* — 
''  It  is  incredible  to  any  one  who  has  not  in  some  degree  made 
the  experiment,   what  a  proficiency  may  be  made  in  that 
knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  by  studying 
the  Scriptures  in  this  manner,  without  any  other  commentary 
or  eipositioH  than  what  the  different  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
mutually  furnish  for  each  other.     1  will  not  scruple  to  assert, 
that  the  most  iUiterate  Christian,  if  he  can  but  read  his  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  will  take  the  pains  to  read  it  in  this  manner, 
wiQ  not  only  attain  all  that  practical  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  to  his  salvation ;  but,  by  God's  blessmg,  he  will 
become  learned  in  every  thing  relatmg  to  his  religion  in  such 
a  degree,  that  he  will  not  be  liable  to  be  misled  either  by  the 
refined  arguments  or  the  false  assertions  of  those  who  endea- 
vour to  ingraft  their  own  opinions  upon  the  Oracles  of  (jod. 
He  may  saJFely  be  i^orant  of  all  pnilosophy,  except  what  is 
to  be  learned  from  the  Sacred  Books  ;  which  indeed  contain 
the  highest  philosophy  adapted  to  the  lowest  apprehensions. 
He  may  safely  remain  ignorant  of  all  history,  except  so  much 
of  thejfirst  ages  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments*     Let  him  study  these  in  the  manner  I  re- 
commend, and  let  him  never  cease  to  pray  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  that  Spirit  by  which  these  Books  were  dictated,  and 
the  whole    compass  of  abstruse  philosophy,   and  recondite 
history,  shall  furnish  no  argument  with  which  the  perverse 
will  of  man  shall  be  able  to  shake  this  learned  Christian's 
iidth.    The  Bible,  thus  studied,  will  indeed  prove  to  be  what 
we  Protestants  esteem  it — a  certain  and  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  a  helmet  of  sal\-ation,  which  alone  may 
quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked/*  * 

Parallelisms  Kave  been  divided  into  real  and  verbaL  The 
former  embrace  the  tnatitr  of  doctrine  and  history ;  the 
latter  regard  words  and  nhrases,  modes  of  arguing,  figures, 
and  •  style-     They  are  further  divided  into  adequate  and  in- 
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adequate :  adequate  when  they  affect  the  whole  subject  pro- 
posed in  the  text ;  inadequate^  when  they  affect  it  only  in 
part :  *  the  former  of  these  are  of  course  the  most  important^ 
but  the  latter  are  not  to  be  undervalued. 

Mr.  Home,  in  his  valuable  *'  Introduction  to  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  t  has  laid  down  a  series 
of  rules  for  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages,  from  which 
we  select  the  following,  as  available  to  the  English  reader, 
subjoining  a  few  remarks  and  illustrations. 

1 .  **  Those  passages  are  first  to  be  compared  which  were  written 
by  the  same  author ,  and  on  a  parallel  subject. ^^ 

The  propriety  of  this  canon  needs  scarcely  a  remark  ;  for 
although  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  men  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  writers 
were  left  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  exercise  of  their 
natural  faculties,  and  each  has  his  peculiar  and  prevailing 
style.  Those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  closely  studying 
the  original  Scriptures,  well  know  that  a  word  is  sometimes 
used  by  one  writer  in  a  sense  pecuUar  to  himself;  in  which 
case  it  is  obvious  that  the  meaning  can  only  be  derived  from 
a  careful  comparison  of  verbal  parsdlelisms  in  the  same  author. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  modes  of  arguing  and  the  methods 
of  illustrating  doctrinal  truths.  Now,  although  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  the  original  languages,  is  deprived  of  thei 
high  advantage  of  comparing  the  water's  own  words,  inas- 
much as  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  translation,  yet 
our  version  is  in  the  main  so  faithful,  and  the  translators 
have  so  far  "  seized  the  spirit  and  the  soul  of  the  original," 
that  the  rule  laid  down  for  the  scholar  may  be  benencially 
adopted  by  the  unlearned.  We  should  unquestionably  Iook 
to  an  author  for  his  own  meaning,  rather  than  to  any  stranger 
or  second  person  : — if  a  man  knows  his  own  meamng  better 
than  any  one  else  does,  his  own  meaning  must  be  sought  from 
himself  to  the  utmost.  Little  need  be  said  on  the  latter  part 
of  the  rule.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  as  an  adequate  paral- 
lelism is  preferable  to  an  inadequate  one,  so  a  parallel  sub- 
ject must  be  preferable  to  one  which  is  only  incidentally  re- 
ferable. 

2  **  Ascertain  wliether  the  resemblance  which  one  passage  bears 

to  another  be  a  true  resemblance,  and  whether  the  passages  are 

sufficiently  similar ;  that  is,  not  only  whether  the  same  word,  but 

also  the  same  thing,  answers  together,  in  order  to  form  a  safe 

judgment  concerning  it»^* 

The  reason  for  this  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  several  senses 

*  See  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures.   P.  ii.  ch.  1. 
+  Vol.  ii.  pp.  524 — 526.  Fourth  edition. 
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in  which  one  word  may  be  used  by  the  same  or  by  differeht 
writers*  If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  recurrence 
of  a  word  will  not  authorize  us  in  concluding  that  the  same 
thing  is  meant.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  our 
meaning.  In  Phil.  ii.  12.  the  Apostle  exhorts  us — *'  Work  out 
your  own  salvation  with ^ear  and  trembling : "  whereas  St.  John 
declares,  '*  there  is  no  fear  in  love,"  but  on  the^  contrary, 
**  perfect  love  casteth  out  all  fear/'  1  Epist.  iv.  18.  So,  in 
one  place,  we  read  of  the  Samaritans,  that  "  they  feared  the 
Lord"  (2  Kings  xvii.  32,  33) ;  but  in  the  foUowmg  verse,  it 
is  said,  "  They  feared  not  the  Lord."  Our  Saviour  declared, 
^*  If  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see  death ^^  John 
viii.  51 :  whereas  it  is  elsewhere  affirmed,  that  "  it  is  appointed 
unto  all  men  once  to  die^^  Heb.  ix.  27.  Paul  declares,  we  are 
"justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law^*  (Rom.  iii.  28) ; 
whereas  James  says,  "  Bj/  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by  faith  alone,  James  ii.  24.  In  these  passages,  however  (and 
they  might  be  greatly  multiplied),  there  is  nothing  contra- 
dictory. To  a  superficial  reader,  indeed,  or  to  one  desirous 
of  finding  difficulties  in  the  Bible,  they  appear  to  be  so :  but 
upon  reference  to  the  several  passages,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  discrepancy  arises  from  the  various  senses  in  which  the 
same  word  is  used.  This  will  sometimes  be  apparent  on  the 
slightest  inspection ;  but  in  other  cases,  it  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  attending  to  the  scope  of  the  writer,  carefully  exa- 
mining me  context,  &c.  As  these  topics  have  been  treated 
of  in  their  place,  they  need  not  here  be  enlarged  on. 

3.  *'  Where  two  parallel  passages  present  themselves,  the  clearer 
and  more  copious  place  must  be  selected  to  illustrate  one  that  is 
more  briefly  and  obscurely  expressed.'^  * 

This  rule  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  remark :  the  diligent 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  will  feel  its  importance,  and  find  the 
advantages  of  its  uniform  adoption.  The  only  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  we  offisr  is,  that,  according  to  this  rule,  para" 
bles  are  to  be  compared  vrith  their  exposition ;  visions,  with 
their  interpretation ;  laws,  with  their  explication ;  Prophecies, 
^with  their  fulfilment ;  tupes,  with  their  anti-types,  &c.  As 
an  exam{)le,  compare  Numb.  xxi.  9,  with  John  iii.  14 — 16; 
Exod.  xyi.  15  and  xvii.  6,  with  1  Cor.  x.  3,  4 ;  Matt.  xiiL  3, 
ete.  with  ver.  18,  etc, 

4.  "  Other  things  being  equal,  a  nearer  parallel  is  to  be  pre^* 
ferred  to  one  that  is  more  remote.*' 

By  this  is  meant,  that  in  general  more  advantage  is  deriv- 
able, in  the  interpretation  of  history  and  prophecy  especially, 

•  See  Lamy*8  Apparatus  Biblicus,  b.  ii.  ch.  11. 
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I  a  comparison  of  passages  referring  to  the  same  event  in 
ritera  who  were  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  than  from  com- 
jiariog  similar  passages  in  those  writers  who  lived  in  more 
^^eraote  times.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  acquaintance 
rith  historical  circumstances  must  be  sought  after  by  the 
eader  to  render  this  canon  available  to  him.  These  will  be 
reated  of  in  Paet  II, 

6.  "  No  assistance  is  derivable  from  similar  jmssages,  the  seme 
f  which  is  uncertain" 
An  obscure  passage,  it  is  evident,  can  never  be  explained 

K  another,  or  oy  any  number  of  otliern,  which  are  equally 
Bcure  and  uncertain.     The  comparison  of  such  passages^ 
iberefore,  will  be  of  no  avail. 

To  the  above  rules,  we  may  add  the  following, 

6.  Attend  to  the  scope  or  design  of  the  writer,  in  comparui^ 
ffisages  where  similar  things  are  spoketi  of'. 
,  We  have  fully  discussed  this  subject  in  its  proper  placil,   ' 
Dt  a  few  remarks  are  here  necessary  to  shew  its  importance 
I  consulting  parallel  passages.     Thus  our  Lord  declared,, 
rhen  speaking  of  his  own  peison,  and  that  of  his  Father— 

"    Father  is  greater  than  I"  (John  xiv,  "28) :   but  St.  Paul, 

,ng  on  the  same  subject,  says,  Christ  "  thought  it  no 

ibbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  Phil.  ii.  S,  6.    Again,  our 

Lviour  says,  "  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  ii 
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le"  (John  V.  31) ;  but  he  elsewhere  says,  "  Thoug^h  I  bear 
lord  of  myself,  yet  my  record  is  true, '  viii.  14.  It  is  said 
bat  the  kingdom  of  Christ  "  shall  be  an  everlasting  kingdom" 
—that  "  it  shall  be  without  end"  ( Isa.  ix.  7 ;  Luke  i,  33) ;  yet 
llie  Apostle  declares  that  tlie  time  shall  arrive  when  Christ 
ff  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Fa- 
ier,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all,"  1  Cor,  xv.  24.  Now  in 
jiese,  and  in  many  other  passages  which  might  be  cited, 
grhere  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in  speaking  of  the 
lame  thing,  the  discrepancies  will  be  effectually  removed  by  a 
ireful  attention  to  the  design  of  the  WTiters,  from  which  it 
(Srill  be  apparent,  that  they  are  either  speaking  of  several  parts 
^  the  same  thing,  or  of  the  same  thing  in  different  respects. 

These  appear  to  be  the  principal  rules  that  should  be  at- 
tended to  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  parallel 
passages.  The  reader  will  find  that  much  depends  upon 
practice  in  the  use  of  this  aid  :  but  let  him  not  be  dis- 
jcouraged  ;  patience  and  perseverance  will  efi'ect  wonders.  If 
^e  can  command  the  time,  and  submit  to  the  labour,  he  will 
£nd  the  advantage  of  making  for  himself  a  collection  of  such 
^passages  as  are  really  parallel :  tliis  will  induce  a  habit  of 
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careful  reading  and  minute  research,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  biblical  student.  Where  this  cannot  be 
effected,  he  must  be  content  with  the  references  in  the 
margin  of  our  larger  Bibles,  or  those  belonging  to  the  English 
version  of  Bagstei's  Polyglott.  Assistance,  however,  more 
valuable  than  either  of  these  afi'ord,  may  be  derived  from  a  re- 
cently published  work,  entitled  "  Scientia  Biblica,"  in  which 
the  student  will  find  a  very  extensive  collection  of  reallv 
parallel  passages,  printed  in  words  at  length,  and  placed  under 
every  verse  of  the  New  Testament.  A  very  full  index  of 
subjects,  gives  to  this  work,  the  character  of  a  copious  Com- 
mon Place  Book  to  the  Bible. 


VI,  Let  regard  be  had  to  the  analogy  of  faith. 

This  has  been  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  important  aida 
that  can  be  employed  for  investigating  and  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  Scripture.  But  if  it  be  one  of  the  most  important, 
it  is  also  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  and  unless  there  be  the 
greatest  circumspection  in  its  application,  it  will  tend  rather 
to  confirm  error  tnan  to  discover  truth.  Indeed  so  precarious 
do  we  view  the  aid  that  is  to  be  derived  in  the  interpretatioa 
of  Scripture,  from  the  directions  which  have  been  given  for 
the  use  of  this  rule,  that  it  would  have  been  here  passed  by 
unnoticed,  but  for  the  imputations  which  might  nave  been 
cast  upon  the  work  for  its  omission. 

The  analoey  of  faith  has  been  defined,  "  the  uninterrupted 
harmony  of  Scripture  in  the  fundamental  points  of  faith  and 
duty ;  or,  the  proportion  which  the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
bear  to  each  other. '  Now  it  is  very  clear  from  this  defini- 
tion, that  unless  there  be  a  total  freedom  from  prejudice  in 
favour  of  any  particular  opinions  or  theological  system,  every 
part  of  the  divme  revelation  will  be  interpreted  with  reference 
to  that  standard  which  is  assumed  as  correct,  and  which  will 
be  considered  as  the  aiuilogi/  of  faith  to  which  the  whole  of 
Scripture  must  be  rendered  subseivient.  Hence  there  will  be 
as  many  analogies  of  faith  asHumed  as  the  standard  of  Scrip- 
tural interpretation,  as  there  are  shades  of  opinion  in  the 
Christian  world.  Anil  who  obull  decide  in  such  a  case  ?  But 
further,  in  order  to  render  tins  aid  available  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  there  nniwt  be,  uccoi-ding  to  those  who  estimate 
its  importance  so  highly,  a  previous  knowledge  of  every  part 
of  divme  revelation,  "fhus  Mr.  Home  has  remarked,  not,  we 
think,  with  his  usutil  dis(^vrnm(.-nt,  thiit  an  indispensable  pre- 
pantiou  for  this  aid,  is  "  a  jicrfect  tirrjuaiiilaHce  with  the  whole 
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scheme  of  revealed  reUgion"  *  If  this  be  true,  it  is  clear  that 
no  help  is  to  be  denved  from  the  application  of  this  rule, 
but  in  the  confirmation  of  the  doctrines  already  ascertained. 
But^  as  Dr.  Campbell  had  previously  and  justly  remarked, 
^'  What  is  the  reason,  the  pnncipal  reason,  at  least,  for  which 
the  study  of  Scripture  is  so  indispensable  a  duty  ?  It  is  pre- 
cisely, all  consistent  Protestants  will  answer,  that  we  may 
thence  discover  what  the  whole  scheme  of  religion  is.  Are  we 
then  to  begin  our  examination  with  takmg  it  for  granted  that, 
without  any  inquiry,  we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  this 
scheme  already  ?  Is  not  this  going  to  Scripture,  not  in  order 
to  learn  the  truths  it  contains,  but  in  order  to  find  something 
that  may  be  made  to  ratify  our  own  opinions  ?  "  + 

Be  it  observed,  then,  tnat  in  laying  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  we  mean,  that  where  an  expression  is  either 
dark  or  equivocal,  an  interpretation  is  not  to  be  adopted, 
which  would  contradict  any  other  passages,  where  the  senti- 
ment is  manifestly  declared  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms. 
Proposed  in  this  way  as  a  canon  of  Scriptural  interpretation, 
the  analogy  of  faith  will  direct  us  to  the  sense  of  many  pas- 
sages which  in  themselves  would  admit  of  more  than  one 
sense.     Beyond  this  we  cannot  venture,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready assigned.    Adopting  this  principle,  then,  as  our  euide 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  records,  it  will  be  found 
that  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  entire  the  analogy  (f  faith, 
several  passages  which,  by  some  have  been  construed  literally, 
should  nave   been    interpreted   as  metaphorical,    and    vtce 
versa.    Thus,  our  Lord,  on  the  evening  before  he  suffered, 
at  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper,  '*  took  bread,  and  blessed 
it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat ; 
this  is  my  body  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  26.)  ;  but  according  to  the  analogy 
of  faith,  this  must  be  understood  figuratively — the  sign  being 
put  for  the  thing  signified,  by  a  very  common  metonymy — ^for 
Christ's  human  nature  has  ascended  into  heaven,  where  ne  will 
remain  until  the  restitution  of  all  things.  Acts  iii.  21,  &c.   So 
we  are  commanded  to  eat  our  Lord's  flesh  —  to  pluck  out  our 
risht  eye,  and  cut  off  our  right  hand,  John  vi.  in  several  places; 
Matt.  V.  29,  30.     feut  to  understand  these  passages  literally 
would  be  to  violate  the  analogy  of  faith,  according  to  which 
violence  must  not  be  offered  to  ourselves  or  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  of  Scripture  which 
some  persons  interpret  metaphoncally,  whereas,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  faith,  they  should  be  understood  literally. — 

*  introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  557.  fourth  edit. 

t  Prelim.  Dissert,  vol.  i.  p.  142.  third  edit.  1814* 
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Thus,  the  passages  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  ^*  bear  the  sins 
of  many ;  to  "  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree," 
8lc.  have  been  interpreted  figuratively,  to  mean,  only,  that  he 
occasioned  their  forgiveness,  by  introducing  the  Christian 
system.  But  this  is  an  unnecessary  departure  from  the  ana- 
logy of  faithy  according  to  which  Clurist  suffered  as  d  vicarious 
atonement y  or  bore  the  punishment  of  our  iniquities. 

In  the  use  of  this  aid,  then,  it  must  be  seen  that  we  apply 
those  passages  which  have  a  clear  and  obvious  meaning  to 
the  interpretation  of  those  which  are  more  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful.  Thus,  if  two  passages  relating  to  any  doctrine  or  duty 
appear  contrary  to  each  other,  that  one  of  which  the  meaning 
is  apparent  must  be  brought  to  explain  the  other,  whidi  taken 
separately,  ¥K>uld  admit  of  two  senses.  The  same  rule  also 
reauires  that  those  passages  in  which  a  topic  is  but  inciden- 
tally introduced,  should  be  interpreted  according  to  those  m 
which  the  subject  is  professedly  treated.  This  requires  an 
attention  to  the  scope  or  design  of  the  writer,  of  which  we 
.  have  already  spoken. 

VIL  Cautionary  rules  tor  practical  reading. 

To  the  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  for  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  we  must  add  two  or  three  cautionary  rules 
which  demand  attention  in  the  practical  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. BythepracticalreadingofScripture,wemeanthatwhich 
is  instituted  for  the  purpose  o^ersonal  edification  and  growth  in 
grace,  and  which  is  accompamed  with  self-examinati^m.  It  is 
WAT  that  such  a  kind  of  reading  will  include  what  is  gcne- 
laUy  comprised  under  doctrimtly  tJt/ereit^Mi/,  and  expoaiory 
readincr;  ^ch  of  these  being  requisite  in  order  to  r^[idar  the 
woivl  the  mean  of  spiritual  and  practical  advantages.  The 
following  observations  are  therefore  submitted  to  tHe  read^s 
attention. 

L  Ihc  most  pfaim  ami  obfifioHS  sense  of  a  passage  is  to  be  re- 
gmdeHmtMlntin^  its  gtnuimmeanif^;  and  m>  history  (^ 
sion  of'  ^^cn^iriv  istt>  be  carried  beyimd  the  meamttg  positicefy 
msigimi  ^>  i#  by  Rertlation  itself;  ortAat  wMck  pbum  semse  am 
a  so^nd  iWjfM^  mi^s^kt  be  nwrranted  im  draurim  from  am  other 

A  waiU  of  re^wtl  to  this  nece^^sary  rule  has,  as  before  le- 
markctl.  bot^i  the  souiti^  of  much  luischief  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Many  of  the  hewsit^  in  the  early  ages  of  Chiistianity 
may  bo  tracott  up  as  taking  their  rise  witK  mai  who,  being  more 
cumus  than  wi^\  laboured  to  extract  from  Taikwis  passages 
t>l'  ^criptun\  ami  )>artieuUirlv  fvvan  the  (^aiaUes  of  our  Lovd, 
a  mystical «  rvuiote^  ainl  fai^^tchcd  $en$e^  whik  ihey  wliolfy 
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Gvet'looked  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning.     And  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  tnat  scarcely  any  practice  has  proved  more  in* 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  than  this  wild  licence 
of  interpretation.     It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  confirm  this 
representation^  that  the  doctrines  which  the  practice  in  (jues- 
tion  is  employed  to  inculcate  should  be  heretical :  let  it  be 
admitted  tnat  they  are  perfectly  orthodox :  we  shall  still,  even 
on  that  favourable  supposition,  see  sufficient  cause  to  conclude, 
that  such  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  pregnant  with  incalcu- 
lable mischief.     It  is  a  dangerous  departure  from  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Gospel.     It  sanctions  a  principle  liable  to  great 
abuse,  and  which  may  be  employed  with  equal  advantage  in 
the  propagation  of  truth  and  error.     It  converts  one  of  the 
ordinances  of  religion,  from  a  mean  of  spiritual  edification 
into  a  mere  amusement.     It  vitiates  the  religious  taste,  pro- 
ducing a  disrelish  for  *'  the  pure  milk  of  the  word,"  and  ex- 
citing a  morbid  longing  for  m^nious  explications,  mystical 
meanings,  and  forced  and  far-fetched  inferences  and  resem- 
blances.    It  compromises  the  tmth  of  Scripture,  and  inhar-\ 
moniously  mixes  up  what  is  fallible,  at  least,  and  often  doubt- 
ful, with  what  is  perfectly  pure,  and  essentially  infalUble. 
How  many  high  and  important  truths  of  Scripture  are  render- 
ed questionable  and  ridiculous  by  the  practice  which  is  here 
denounced !   Thus,  the  doctrine  which  maintains  the  necessity 
of  the  Redeemer's  righteousness,  as  the  ground  of  our  accep- 
tance with  God,  is  sought  to  be  proved  from  the  crafty  device 
of  Jacob's  clothing  himself  with  the  garment  of  "  the  profane 
Esau,"  in  order  to  deceive  his  father.    The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  sought  to  be  established  from  the  circumstance  of 
Abraham  having  been  visited  by  three  persons,  as  he  sat  at 
his  tent  door,  in  the  plain  of  Mamre.     But  the  mode  of  inter- 
pretation here  objected  to  is  particularly  injurious  in  cases, 
where,  while  the  fancy  is  amused,  the  moral,    which  the 
passages  were  intended  to  convey,  is  thrown  into  the  shade  or 
wholly  forgotten.    When  our  Lord  directed  Peter  to  cast  his 
hook  into  the  sea,  and  told  him  that  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish 
first  caught  he  should  find  a  piece  of  money,  with  which  he 
might  discharge  the  demand  of  the  tax-gatherers,  he  evidently 
intended  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  cheerfully  and  readily  pay- 
ing "  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due."     But  what  becomes  of 
this  practical  lesson  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  racking  his 
invention  to  discover  a  hidden,  and  what  he  would  call  a 
spiritual  sense  in  the  plainest  narrations  ?     In  his  hands  the 
fish  taken  by  Peter  is  made  to  represent  carnal  man,  who, 
when  caught  by  the  Gospel  hook,  becomes  dead  to  the  world ; 
and  as  the  fish  opens  its  mouth  and  drops  a  piece  of  money 
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into  Peter's  hand,  so  he  opens  his  heart  to  more  generous 
views^  parts  with  his  former  selfish  and  covetous  principles, 
and  devotes  his  money  to  the  service  of  God,  to  the  support 
of  Missionaries,  and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kii^onu 

Equally  contrary  to  every  rule  of  sound  interpretation  are 
the  explanations  of  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  which 
have  been  attempted  by  some ;  but  who,  in  their  eager  pursuit 
of  a  mystical  sense,  have  too  much  lost  sight  of  the  grand 
duty  which  it  was  the  manifest  design  of  that  parable  to 
recommend.  When  a  minister  gravely  tells  us,  that  the  good 
Samaritan  means  our  blessed  Lord  himself;  the  half  dead  and 
wounded  traveller,  Adam  and  his  sinful  race ;  the  priest  and 
the  Levite,  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law;  the  oil  and  the  wine, 
pardon  of  sin  and  sanctification ;  the  two  pence,  the  two  ordi- 
nances of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  inn,  the  Church; 
and  the  landlord,  a  pious  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  or  whatever, 
other  device,  equally  ingenious,  may  be  substituted  for  these ;  we 
may  admit  the  evangelical  soundness  of  his  creed,  but  we 
^all  see  great  reason  to  re^et  the  costly  price  at  which  that 
admission  is  obtained— no  less  than  the  violation  of  the  com- 
mon, but  invaluable  rules  of  sound  interpretation,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  obvious  usefulness,  in  omitting  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  that  very  duty  which  our  Lord  intended 
to  teach. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  intend  to  censure 
that  fair  and  sober  accommodation  of  the  historical  and  para- 
bolical parts  of  Scripture  to  present  times  and  circumstances, 
or  to  the  elucidation  of  either  the  doctrines  or  precepts  of 
Christianity,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  word  of  Gfod.  Such 
an  accommodation  is  perfectly  allowable,  and  may  be  highly 
useful.  Let  every  truly  pious  man,  however,  be  aware  ol  the 
danger  of  extending  this  principle  beyond  its  natural  and 
obvious  application ;  lest  he  should  himself  wander,  and  lead 
others  also  astray,  from  that  clearly  traced  and  well-beaten 
path  in  which  we  are  assured  that  even  a  '*  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  shall  not  err."  Let  no  temptations  which 
vanity,  a  desire  of  popularity,  or  the  more  specious,  but 
equally  fallacious,  plea  of  usefulness,  may  present,  seduce  him 
from  tnis  tried  way.  On  the  contrary,  let  him  adhere  with 
jealous  care  to  the  plain  and  unforced  dictates  of  the  word  of 
God;  lest,  by  departing  from  the  simpUcity  of  the  Gospel,  he 
should  inadvertently  contribute  to  the  adulteration  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  the  consequent  injury  which  must  thence 
arise  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures.* 

♦  See  Uie  Christian  Observer,  Vol.  iv.  p.  130,  &c. 
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2.  In  deducing  inferences  or  conclusions  jrom  the  sacred  text, 
care  mtist  be  had  that  thetfflow  bi/  legitimate  consequence  from 
the  text,  and  that  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  plainly 
declared  will  nf  God. 

This  must  be  carefully  attended  to;    lest,  while  we  are 
anxious  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  not  as  mere 
matters  of  speculation,  but  as  active  principles  influencing  our 
heart  and  conduct,  and  leading  us  cheerfully  to  obey  the  prac- 
tical precepts  which  the  sacred  writers  derive  from  them,  we 
should  attempt  to  deduce  from  them,  by  the  mere  force  of 
reason,  practical  conclusions  not  warranted  by  the  word  of 
God.     An  enoneous  inference,  thus  rashly  drawn  from  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  is  reprobated  by  St.  PauL    After  laying  it 
down,   *'  that  where   sm  abounded,   grace  did  much  more 
abound ;  that  as  sin  had  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus 
Christ  our    Lord"   (Rom.  v.  20,  21);   he  immediately  asks, 
•*  What  shall  we  say  then  ?   Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that 
grace  may  abound?  God  forbid !  How  shall  we  that  are  dead* 
to  sin  live  any  longer  therein?"  "  The  objection,"  as  if  he 
had  said,  "  is  built  in  ignorance  of  that  grace  which  is  to 
reign,  through  righteousness.     The  grace  of  which  I  speak, 
consists  in  the  renewal  of  the  heart  unto  holiness,  as  well  as  in 
the  pardon  of  sin :  and  he  who  is  a  partaker  of  this  grace  is 
dead  unto  sin ;  he  has  lost  his  taste  for  it,  as  a  dead  man  has 
for  the  pleasures  of  sense ;  he  has  no  longer  any  enjoyment  in 
it ;  he  hates  it,  abhors  it,  dreads  it,  avoids  it  as  the  greatest 
of  evils ;  he  no  longer  lives  in  it."    An  equally  erroneous  in- 
ference has  been  deduced  from  the  Apostle's  exhortation — 
"  Work  out  your  own  salvation  vrith  fear  and  trembling ;" 
adding,  by  way  of  encouragement  (lest  we  should  sink  under 
the    difficulties  of   the  undertaking),    '*  for  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure," 
Phil.  ii.  12,  13.    While  the  self-righteous  seek,  and  seek  in 
vain,  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  without  depending 
on  the  grace  of  God,  working  in  them  ;  others  seem  to  give 
their  whole  attention  to  the  encouragement  conveyed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  passage.     Because  God  worketh  in  us,  they 
seem  to  infer,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Apostle,  that  we  need 
tiot  work,  and  to  forget  that  we  are  exhorted  to  "  watch  and 
be  sober,"  to  **  v^atch  and  pray,"  to  "  strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
straight  gate."*      These  examples  will  tend  to   guard  us 
against  rashness  in  this  part  of  our  reading. 

3.   We  must  not  rest  in  extenml  precepts,  but  solicitously 

*  Chrbtian  Obseirer,  Vol.  zi.  p.  14. 
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search  out  their  foundation  in  Scripture:  vie  should  t?ien  lay  the 
foundation  in  our  own  heart,  before  we  proceed  to  build  any 
practice  upon  it. 

Thus  we  are  required  to  pray  for  our  enemies,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  precept  is  sincere  and  unaffected  love  for  them. 
We  should,  tnerefore,  consider,  before  we  offer  up  such  a 
prayer,  whether  we  really  do  possess  this  charity ;  because, 
to  pray  for  them,  when  we  have  it  not,  is  mere  hypocrisy. 

4,  ill  all  practical  application,  we  must  Iceep  our  eye  steadily 
Jixed  upon  Christ ;  first,  as  he  is  to  be  received  by  faith  for  salva- 
tion ;  secondly,  as  he  is  to  be  imitated  in  our  lives,  as  an 
exemplar. 

He  is  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  and  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  him."  We  are  to  adopt  other  ex- 
amples only  so  far  as  they  are  conformable  to  that  of  Christ 
(1  Cor.  xi,  1);  but  his  example  is  to  be  uniformly  copied  by 
us,  for  "  he  suffered,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps,"  1  Pet.  ii.  21-  This,  of  course,  will  not  be 
understood  as  embracing  tliose  things  which  he  did  in  virtue 
of  his  mediatorial  office  and  his  divine  character :  but  every 
thing  which  regarded  his  obedience  and  submission  to  God, 
and  nis  intercourse  with  men,  is  proposed  for  our  uniform  imi- 
tatioQ. 

5.  We  must  not  suppose  that  those  rules  which  have  been  ree- 
garded  as  iudispensaoh  at  the  commencement  of'  our  SihUcat 
studies  ma%j  be  disregarded  as  no  longer  needed,  when  we  have 
obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  letter  if  Scripture. 

The  Scriptures  are  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  and  the 
most  diligent  student  will  always  find  amply  sufficient  before 
him  to  excite  his  diligence  and  prayer.  The  continuation  of 
practical  application,  especially,  should  occupy  our  lives.  It 
is  assisted  partly  by  our  own  industry,  which  would,  however, 
be  inefficient  without  grace ;  and,  partly,  by  the  help  of  Divine 
grace,  which  is  poured  out  in  larger  measures  in  their  hearts, 
who  receive  the  seed  of  the  word  as  into  good  ground.  We 
are  bound,  on  our  parts,  to  use  diligent  prayer  and  constant 
meditation ; — to  institute  perpetual  collations  of  Scripture ; — 
to  be  instant  in  our  attention  to  what  passes  in  ourselves  and 
others; — and  ta  exercise  a  vigilant  observation  of  miod. 
Equally  essential  with  these  important  particulars,  are — con- 
versation with  those  who  have  made  greater  advances  in 
spiritual  knowledge ;  and^ — -the  cultivation  of  inward  peace; 
of  which,  the  more  we  possess,  the  more  we  shall  enter  into 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture.* 


*  Frnnck'BXuide  to  tho  Sludy  of  llic  Scriptures,  p,  ii 
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PART  II. 


HELPS  TOWARDS  A  RIGHT  UNDERSTANDING  OP 

SCRIPTURE. 


INTKODUCTORY     OBSERVATIONS     ON    THE     NATURE     AND 

SOURCES    OF    THESE    HELPS. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  which  may  be  made  to- 
wards a  right  understanding  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  a  careful 
attention  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  there  yet  remains  much  demanding  consideration  be- 
fore we  can  attain  to  that  correct  and  comprehensive  acquaint- 
ance v^rith  these  invaluable  writings,  wnich  must  appear  so 
desirable  to  every  Christian  mind,  and  which  will  so  amply 
repay  the  labour  and  application  which  may  be  expended  in 
its  pursuit,  by  the  delightful  satisfaction  which  it  affords. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  though  a  knowledge  of  the 
letter  of  Scripture  is  the  first  thing  that  claims  attention — for 
without  it  there  can  be  no  understanding  of  Scripture  at  all — 
yet  it  is  not  the  onlt/  nor  yet  the  chief'  thing  which  we  are  to 
propose  in  our  studies.     It  is  for  the  purpose  of  duly  impress-* 
mg  this  truth  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  it  is  again  adverted 
to,  and  especially  as  the  directions  which  have  been  given^ 
with  those  that  will  follow,  may  seem  to  some  persons  to 
manifest  too  great  an  anxiety  about  that  species  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  derived  from  Scripture,  while  the  heart  remains 
uninfluenced  by  the   spirit  of  the  Divine  word.     Nothing, 
however,  can  he  further  from  our  intention,  convinced  as  we 
are,  that  each  branch  of  Scripture  knowledge  is  only  valua- 
ble in  proportion  as  it  leads  to  a  spiritual  perception  of  the 
truths  of  Revelation.    There  is,  therefore,  the  greatest  neces- 
sity for  the  exercise  of  caution,  lest*  a  knowledge  of  external 
points  render  us  less  ardent  and  lively  in  reading  the  Bible, 
with  a  view  to  personal  edification  and  spiritual  improvement. 
How  many  there  are  who  err  in  this  respect,  and  contentedly 
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feed  on  the  husks^  while  those  heavenly  delights  which  flow 
from  the  volume  of  inspiration  remain  untasted  and  unen- 
joyed!  ... 

The  object  of  these  introductoiy  observations,  is  to  pomt 
out  the  nature  and  sources  of  those  helps  towards  the  under- 
standing of  Scripture,  which  may  be  derived  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  historical  circumstances.  These,  we  shall  divide 
into  internal  and  external  helps. 

I.  Sources  of  internal  help. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  work,  we  have  anticipated  several 
topics  which  properly  belong  to  our  present  inquiry ;  but  as  it 
is  desirable  to  exhibit  at  one  view,  the  sources  whence  the  aids 
to  a  right  understanding  of  holy  writ  are  to  be  derived,  pre- 

Earatory  to  the  application  of  these  helps  to  the  respective 
ooks  of  Scripture,  the  present  notice  is  demanded.  The 
several  particulars  here  requiring  consideration  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  following  heads,  which  regard  the  historical 
circumstances  of  Holy  Scripture. 

(1.)  The  order  of  tne  books,  and  the  relation  of  their  parts. 
—(2.)  The  title  of  the  book.— (3.)  The  author.— {4.)  The 
persons  to  whom  directed. — (5.)  The  scope  or  principal  design. 
— (6.)  The  chronology  or  period  of  time  embraced. — (7.)  The 
principal  parts  or  divi^ons  of  a  book. 

That  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  will  materially  con- 
tribute towards  an  understandingof  Scripture,  must  be  sufficientr 
ly  obvious  to  every  mind;  and,  indeed,  it  is  plain  to  perceive,  that 
without  such  knowledge,  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  Sa- 
cred Writings  must  remain  to  us  involved  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity. "  An  acquaintance  with  these  circumstances,"  says  an 
old  writer, "  will  promote  the  solid  and  judicious  understanding 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  a  short  space  of  time.  For,  (1.)  hereby 
you  shall  have  the  very  idea  or  character  of  every  book,  lively 
describing  the  nature  and  contents  of  it  before  your  eyes,  as 
in  a  map,  before  you  begin  to  peruse  them. — (2.)  Hereby  you 
shall  have  a  clue  to  conduct  you,  a  compass  to  sail  and  steer 
by,  in  the  perusal  of  any  boot.— -(3.)  Hereby  also  you  shall 
have  a  summary  recapitulation  or  recollection  of  the  chief  aim 
and  subject-matter  of  every  book,  much  tending  both  to  help 
judgment  and  strengthen  memory,  after  the  perusal  of  any 
book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  And  therefore  this 
course  must  needs  be  as  a  useful  key,  to  unlock  the  rich  cabinet 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  discover  the  precious  treasures 
thereof  to  you."* 

*  Roberts*  Claris  Bibliorum,  i.  p.  43. 
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Of  these  topics  in  their  respective  order : 

1 .  The  order  of  the  several  oooksy  and  the  relation  of  their 
various  parts,  will  materially  elucidate  the  different  histories, 
and  the  allusions  made  to  them  by  the  inspired  writers ;  and 
it  will  further  help  us  to  discover  the  force  and  propriety  of 
many  directions  and  exhortations  which  are  scattered  through- 
out the  Bible.     Thus,  the  second  Psalm,  the  literal  meamng 
of  which  has  been  greatly  overlooked,  is  materially  illustrated 
by  considering  it  in  its  chronological  connection.     Mr.  Town- 
send  refers  it  with  much  probability  to  the  end  of  1  Chron. 
xvii.     David  was  at  this  time  in  full  possession  of  the  throne, 
all  the  commotions  of  the  seditious  having  happily  subsided : 
its  sentiments  seem  most  appropriate  throughout ;  and  all  its 
parts  were  literally  verified  in  the  occurrences  and  characters 
of  this  memorable  occasion.     The  frequent  change  of  persons 
is  very  observable ;  but  at  the  same  time  perfectly  natural  and 
intelligible.     Having  remonstrated  (in  ver.  1 — 3)  with  those 
who  had  been  opposed  to  the  king's  accession,  the  writer  then 
(ver.  4 — 9)  declares  the  Divine  appointment  of  David's  autho- 
rity ;  and  admonishes  all  to  secure  the  blessings  of  loyalty  and 
obedience,  ver.  10 — 12.     How  appropriate  are  the  references 
which  are  made  to  the  late  affairs  of  national  agitation  and 
alarm  !  ver.  1 — 3. 

Why  were  the  nations  tumultuous  ? 

And  why  did  people  imagine  vanity  ? 

Chiefs  of  the  land  rose  up ; 

And  princes  conspired  together, 

Against  Jehovah  and  against  his  anointed : 

"  Let  us  break  asunder  their  bands ; 

"  And  cast  off  from  us  their  heavy  yokes  !*' 

The  events  here  alluded  to,  were  particularly  the  civil 
war  in  Israel  (2  Sam.  ii.  iii.  iv.),  which  ensued  on  the  death 
of  Saul,  and  which  obstructed  for  a  season  David's  entire 

f)ssession  of  the  throne ;  together  with  the  invasion  of  the 
hilistines,  2  Sam.  v.  17  to  end ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  8 — 16.  Over 
all  these  *'  tumultuous"  scenes,  the  king  triumphed ;  and  the 
rebels  of  Israel  and  Philistia  "  imagined  a  vain  thing." 
How  decidedly  is  the  interposition  of  God  maintained,  in 
verses  4 — 6 ! 

He  that  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  did  laugh  at  them ; 
The  Lord  did  have  them  in  derision ! 
Then  spake  he  to  them  in  his  anger ; 
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And  in  his  fury  did  he  confound  them  : 

"  Assuredly  I  have  anointed  my  king, 

"  Upon  Zion,  the  mountain  of  my  holiness !" 

So  long  ago  as  Samuel's  days,  and  by  the  hands  of  that 
celebrated  man  (1  Sam.  xvi.),  was  David  "  anointed  ;*'  and  he 
had  repeated  assurances,  '^that  the  Lord  had  established  him 
king  over  Israel,"  2  Sam.  v.  12.  All  attempts,  therefore,  in 
opposition,  were  to  be  "  derided ;"  and  must  end  in  the 
"  confusion"  of  their  abettors.  In  further  exposition^  this 
royal  proclamation  expressly  affirms,  verses  7 — 9, 

I  will  declare  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  : 
He  hath  said  to  me : — "Be  thou  my  son, 

"  This  day  have  I  adopted  thee  ! 

"  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  to  thee 

"  The  nations  for  thine  inheritance ; 

"  And  the  ends  of  the  land  for  thy  possession. 

"  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ; 

"  Thou  shalt  shiver  them  like  a  potter's  vessel  !*' 

Verse  7  most  distinctly  refers  to  the  prophecy  of  Nathan 
(1  Chron.  xvii.  3 — 16)  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  that 
faithful  prophet  did,  first  of  all,  '*  declare"  the  things  of  these 
verses.  Who  was  so  likely  to  act  the  herald  on  this  memora- 
ble day  ?  Most  appropriately  are  the  "  nations"  here  intro- 
duced that  had  aioretime  been  *'  tumultuous ;"  and  the 
Philistines,  or  **  ends  of  the  land,"  so  fully  subdued  by  the 
prowess  of  David's  arms,  1  Chr.  xiv.  17.  This  national  ad- 
dress then  closes  in  suitable  admonitions,  verses  10 — 12. 

Now,  therefore,  O  chiefs,  be  wise  ; 
Be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  land. 
Serve  Jehovah  with  feat ; 
And  rejoice  with  reverence. 
Embrace  ye  the  son,  lest  he  be  angry, 
And  ye  should  perish  in  the  way ; 
For  his  wrath  will  be  kindled  in  a  little. 
Happy  are  all  they  who  confide  in  him  ! 

Thus  correspond  the  chieftains,  or  kings,  of  verses  2  and 
10 ;  and  the  Son  of  verses  7  and  12.  The  concatenation  of 
thought  and  expression  is  accurately  and  beautifully  pre- 
served throughout  the  Psalm.* 

*  Scripture  Magazine,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  20—22. 
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Let  the  forty-second  Psalm  be  read  as  the  composition  of 
David,  pennea  when  he  was  fleeing  from  Absalom,  and  on 
the  night  when  he  was  about  to  pass  over  Jordan :  let  an 
accurate  survey  be  also  taken  of  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  pious  monarch,  and  the  character  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  and  that  beautiful  and  affecting  composition  wiU 
appefur  doubly  beautiful  and  aflecting.  The  prophetic  writ- 
ings, cmd  also  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament  are  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  kind  of  illustration ;  indeed,  without  con- 
necting them  in  this  way  with  the  sevei-al  parts  of  the  his- 
tory to  which  they  are  related,  the  meaning  of  many  passages 
in  them  will  remain  locked  up  from  our  comprehension. 

2.  The  titles  of  the  several  Books.  These,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  when  treating  of  the  scope,  sometimes 
declare  the  design  proposed  by  the  author,  and  therefore 
assist  in  understanding  his  reasoning,  &c.  By  the  title  of 
the  book,  we  do  not  merely  mean  the  word  or  words  which 
stand  at  its  head  in  the  respective  versions ;  as  Genesis — 
*'  the  generation  or  production  of  all  things  ;'*  Exodus — "  the 
departure,"  i.e.  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt:  the  English 
reader  will  not  unfrequently  fail  in  deriving  a  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  book  from  Uiese.  The  real  title  of  the  book, 
however,  will  sometimes  be  found  in  the  first  verse  or  verses 
as  given  by  the  original  penmen,  in  which  case  its  import- 
ance is  obvious.* 

3.  The  authors  of  the  respective  Books  may  generally  be 
known  from  the  titles  prefixed  to  them  in  our  translation. 
A  knowledge  of  the  principal  features  of  their  character, 
circumstances,  and  style,  will  materially  conduce  to  our 
improvement  in  perusing  their  works.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enlarge  on  this :  every  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of 
the  iSew  Testament,  is  fully  aware  of  its  importance. 

4.  The  persons  to  whom  the  Books  were  respectively  and  pri- 
marily  addressed. — In  the  New  Testament  mere  is  a  variety 
of  compositions  inscribed  and  addressed  to  people,  resid- 
ing in  diflerent  towns  and  countries.  The  circumstances 
of  that  people  to  whom  these  epistolary  admonitions  were 
addressed,  and  the  customs  and  usages,  and  other  remarkable 
things  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  are  to  be  minutely 
and  accurately  marked.  Previously  to  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  an  epistle  sent  to  Rome,  to  Corinth,  to  Ephesus,  we 
should  enquire  what  customs  were  prevalent  in  these  places  ; 
for  what  such  a  town  was  principally  celebrated,  and  what 
peculiarly  ennobled  and  signalised  such  a  city.  Because,  in 
writings  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  renowned  places, 

♦  See  page  23,  ante, 
E 
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there  must  be  frequent  allusions  to  these  distinguishing  cir- 
cumstances, a  knowledge  of  which  will  illustrate  many  pas- 
sages, and  place  them  in  a  most  beautiful  and  striking  point 
of  view.     In  such  figurative  allusions  consists  a  considerabk 
part  of  the  elegance  and  effect  of  fine  writing ;  for  they  do 
not  merely  soothe  and  charm  the  imagination  of  the  reader, 
but  they  infix   the   deepest  impressions   on  his  mind   and 
memoiy.     For  example  ;  we  find  an  epistle  inscribed  to  the 
Romans.    Antecedently  to  our  attentive  and  critical  perusal 
of  it,  let  us  consider  what  customs  eminently  distinguished 
this  people.     Now,  in  their  historians  we  find  very  frequent 
mention  made  of  adoption ;  it  occurs  almost  in  every  page. 
Their  poets  are  full  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  perpetual  oDJect  of 
the  ridicule  and  banter  of  their  satirists.     Families  of  dis- 
tinction were   continually  settling    mutual  adoptions;   and 
they  were  ratified  with  scrupulous  and  most  solemn  formality. 
There  was  no  custom  more  prevalent  at  Rome. — It  was  re- 
garded as  the  cement  of  indissoluble  friendship  and  union 
among  families.     St.  Paul  knew  this ;  and  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  makes  many  beautiful  allusions  to  it.     And  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  fine  genius  and  excellent  judgment  of  the 
Apostle,  that  in  writing  to  this  people,  among  whom  f3iiJ 
custom  was  so  predominant,  he  should  take  occasion  firoitt 
it  to  speak  to  them  of  the  distinguished  privilege  of  being 
adopted  into  God^sfomilj/,  and  the  signal  happiness  of  being 
constituted   the  heirs  of  God,   and  joint-heirs  with  Christ 
Jesu&,  of  an  heavenly  inheritance.    The  Romans  would  per- 
fectly understand  him,  and  his  words  would  have  all  Aeir 
effect  upon  their  minds,  when  he  told  them,  that  they  had 
not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage,  again  to  fear,  but  that  they 
had,  through  the  benignity  of  God  in  the  gospel  dispensation, 
received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  could,  with  liberal  and 
filial  confidence,  cry  out,  Abba,  father ! 

So  also,  before  we  proceed  to  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  it  will  be  proper  to  reflect 
what  Corinth  was  celebrated  for ;  and  what  principally  dis- 
tinguished that  renowned  city.  Now,  most  ancient  writenf 
make  mention  of  its  abandoned  luxury  and  effeminacy, 
and  in  their  historical  monuments  eternise  its  profligacy, 
voluptuousness,  and  debauchery.  Hence  we  see  with  what 
peculiar  propriety  it  is,  that  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thians, uses  every  argument  and  persuasive  to  deter  them 
from  these  vices.  Every  page  is  full  of  the  most  warm  and 
pathetic  admonitions,  to  fly  these  fatal  excesses;  and  his 
epistles  to  this  people,  more  than  all  his  other  writings, 
abound  with  remonstrances  against  them.  We  leaiii  also 
from  history,  that  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Corinth.  These  were  solemnised  every  fifth  year 
in  honour  of  Neptune,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all 
Greece,  on  this  occasion,  assembled  at  Isthmus,  on  which 
Corinth  was  situated.  At  these  games  great  numbers  of 
combatants,  who  were  previously  prepared  by  a  regular  and 
strict  regimen  for  this  arduous  contention,  entered  the  lists, 
end  generously  vied  with  each  other  in  various  exercises,  for 
the  envied  palm.  With  what  an  elegant  and  beautiful  pro- 
priety is  it,  then,  that  the  Apostle  addresses  the  Corinthians, 
in  whose  neighbourhood  these  games  were  solemnized,  in 
the  following  terms :  "  Know  ye  not  that  they  who  run  in  a 
race,  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ?  So  run,  that  ye 
may  obtain.  And  every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is 
temperate  ih  all  things.  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  cor- 
ruptible crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.  I  therefore  so  run, 
not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air :  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection : 
lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I 
myself  should  be  a  cast-away."  These  are  all  agonistic  terms, 
beautiftdly  applied  to  our  vigorous  contention  in  the  Christian 
race;  and  such  an  address  to  the  Corinthians  was  quite  in 
character,  and  properly  introduced  with,  "Know  ye  not?" 
for  every  citizen  in  Corinth  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
every  minute  circumstance  of  this  most  splendid  and  pompous 
^Ibmnity.  * 

With  regard  to  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  also,  we  know 
that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  most 
superb  and  magnificent  edifices  the  world  ever  saw.  And 
from  this  temple  the  Apostle  borrows  some  beautiful  imagery, 
iii  addressing  this  people,  ch.  ii.  20 — 22.  t  These  remarks 
riiight  be  much  extended  ;  but  what  has  been  said  is  sufficient 
h  shew  the  advantages  derivable  from  an  adoption  of  the 
I'ule  here  recommended. 

6.  The  scope  or  principal  design.  We  have  already  treated 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  aid  in  Part  I.  Chap.  II. 
§  III.  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

6.  the  Chronology,  or  period  of  time  at  which  a  book  was 
written,  as  well  as  tne  length  of  time  included  in  it,  is  another 
important  aid  in  the  investigation  of  Scripture.  Chronology 
is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  eyes  or  history,  and  it  is 
equally  valuable  for  the  understanding  of  Scripture  as  other 
kinds  of  history.  "  Distinguish  well  between  times  and  times, 
and  you  dissolve  many  knots."  J 

*  See  Chap.  xii.  sect.  2.j)ost. 

f  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  Jsfew  Testament,  Vol.  i.  eh.  Tiii.  sect.  11. 

X  Roberts'  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  45. 
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7.  The  principal  parts  or  divisions  of  each  book,  A  know- 
ledge of  tnese  is  indispensable.  Such  an  analysis  of  a  book 
will  not  only  afford  a  clear  view  of  the  chief  subjects  dis- 
cussed therein^  but  also  of  the  methodical  and  orderly  co- 
herence of  all  the  parts  of  each  book  with  one  another^  and 
will  enable  the  student  to  trace  the  connection  subsisting 
between  them,  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  writer's 
design.  ^'  Books  looked  upon  confusedly,  are  but  darkly  and 
contusedly  apprehended :  but  considered  distinctly,  as  in  these 
distinct  analyses  or  resolutions  into  their  principal  parts, 
must  needs  be  distinctly  and  much  more  clearly  discerned/'  * 

Now,  we  would  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind,  the  great 
advantages  which  he  will  derive  from  a  steady  and  persever- 
ing effort  to  collect  the  information  of  whicn  we  have  been 
treating,  for  himself,  above  what  he  would  secure  by  placing 
a  reliance  upon  the  compendiums  or  treatises  which  are 
furnished  by  others.  Those  pereons  who  spend  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  their  time  in  wading  through  com- 
mentariei,  or  in  forming  selections,  and  digesting  &em  into 
conunon-places,  may  appear  to  themselves  to  make  won- 
derful progress  in  the  acquisition  of  Scriptural  knowledge; 
but  when  they  come  to  apply  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to 
the  purposes  of  biblical  exposition  or  illustration,  it  will  be 
found  too  superficial  and  evanescent  to  be  of  much  service. — 
It  is  not  by  such  a  process  that  we  must  expect  to  acquire 
the  ability  for  an  accurate  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  this  can 
only  be  derived  from  a  personal  and  attentive  study  of  the 
word  itself.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  species  of  informa- 
tion of  which  we  have  just  been  treating.  Let  the  reader 
diligently  study  the  Scriptures  for  himself  and  endeavour  to 
form  for  his  own  use  a  series  of  introductions  to  the  several 
books  thereof,  embracing  a  notice  of  the  principal  matters 
above  referred  to,  with  such  analyses  of  their  contents  as  will 
answer  the  purposes  to  which  we  have  adverted.  By  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  he  will  lay  the  foundation  for  soud  infor- 
mation, contributive  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Book  of 
God.  Compendiums  and  introductions  are  good  in  their 
places :  when  judiciously  drawn  up,  they  are  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  repetition,  and  for  more  forcibly  impressing  upon 
the  memory  what  has  been  previously  learned ;  but  they  must 
not  rank  higher  in  our  estimation,  nor  usurp  that  time  and 
attention  which  should  be  given  to  the  Bible  itself  "  Dili- 
gence in  reading  and  examining  the  word  itself,  is  a  com- 
pendious system  of  Mnemonics." 

*  Roberts*  Clavifl  Bibliorum,  p.  46. 
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11.  Sources  of  external  help. 

These  are  extremely  numerouSy  and  some  of  them  are 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mileamed  reader.  It  will  be 
our  business  briefly  to  notice  those  which  may  be  rendered 
contributive  to  his  assistance^  before  we  proceed  to  treat  of 
them  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  The  sources  of 
Scriptural  help  here  demanding  notice,  may  be  composed 
under  Sacred  Geography — Biblical  Antiquities — 
and  Profane  History  and  Antiquities. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  these  subjects  is  indispensable, 
in  order  to  understand  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  any  extended  remarks.  If,  to  understand  the 
history  and  poetry  of  another  nation,  it  be  found  requisite  to 
cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  their  customs  and  manners — 
their  religion  and  poHty — ^the  nature  and  administration  of 
their  laws — ^the  character  of  their  climate  and  productions — 
their  geographical  and  political  relations — with  a  multitude 
of  other  particulars  too  numerous  to  mention  here, — ^how  shall 
we  expect  to  discern  the  beauties,  or  even  to  understand  the 
histories  and  doctrines  of  the  Sacred  writers,  while  destitute  of 
this  information  ?  The  sacred  books  were  written  in  countries 
far  removed  from  our  own,  and  in  ages  remote  from  those  in 
which  we  live.  They  describe  manners  and  customs,  they 
prescribe  institutions  and  ceremonies,  so  different  from  every 
thing  falling  under  our  personal  notice,  that  without  the  pre- 
vious information  to  which  we  have  alluded,  many  will  appear 
useless,  and  not  a  few  absurd. 

1.  Sacred  Geography  and  Natural  History  will  claim  some 
considerable  attention,  as  a  mean  of  elucidating  various  parts 
of  Scripture.  This  branch  of  study  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  Historical  and  Physical  Geography  :  the 
former  relates  to  the  7iames^  divisions^  and  history  of  the  Land 
of  Canaan :  the  latter  regards  the  climate,  seasonsy  and  other 
natural  phenomena  of  the  country,  with  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  practices  of  its  inhabitants.  Much  information 
on  these  subjects  may  be  derived  from  modem  travellers,  par- 
ticularly from  the  volumes  of  Shaw,  Russell,  Hasselquist, 
Maundrell,  Clarke,  Burckhardt,  Richardson,  and  Buckingnam, 
whose  minute  and  intelligent  relations  confirm  our  more  an- 
cient accounts  and  Scriptural  allusions.  The  edition  of  Wells* 
Geography,  by  the  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  and  the 
first  three  volumes  of  the  Modem  Traveller,  will  afford  much 
geographical  information  to  the  person  whose  reading  must  be 
limited ;  and  for  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible,  he  will  need 
little  more  than  the  very  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Harris,  twa 
English  editions  of  which  have  been  recently  published. 
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2.  Jevmh  Antiquities.  This  embraces  the  Political,  Sa- 
cReD,  and  Domestic  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Israelites, 
and  is  evidently  of  much  importance  in  the  study  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  our  studies,  we  must 
be  careful  to  dprive  pur  information  from  authentic  sources, 
and  exercise  much  caution  in  applying  it,  when  acquired,  to 
the  illustration  of  Scripture.  There  is  one  advantage  which 
we  possess  in  this  pursuit,  arising  from  the  permanency  of 
Oriental  customs.  The  prevailing  and  singular  manners  of 
the  modem  Syrians  and  Arabs  have  been  successfully  traced 
up  to  the  patriarchal  times,  and  much  light  is  thrown  upon 
many  Scriptural  scenes  and  histories,  by  a  lcnowlp4ge  of  thesfi 
manners.  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  this,  Manner's  "  Ob-, 
servatipns,"  and  the  '*  Fragments"  appended  to  Calmet's 
Biblical  Encyclopaedia,  will  oe  read  with  much  profit.  But 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  Eastern  people  %e^ftr 
rally,  the  reader  must  add  an  acquaintance  with  those  custopc|s 
which  were  peculiarly  Jewish,  a^  these  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  every  part  of  Scripture.  For  this  purpose,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  works  of  Josephus,  Fleury,  Lamy, 
Lowman,  Godwyi^,  Jenninors,  Brown,  &c.  A  summ^.rY  of 
these  laws  and  customs,  sumcjently  amplp  for  general  readers^ 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

3.  Profane  Historjj  and  Antiquities.  An  aqquaintanc^  with 
the  history  of  the  Moabites,  Ai^monites,  Philistines,  Egjrp- 
tians,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Babylonians,  Pe^ians.,  Arabians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  is  pf  ^e 
greatest  importance  to  the  historical  interpretation  of  the 
Bible :  for,  as  the  Jewish  people  were  connected  with  those 
nations,  either  in  a  hostile  or  a  pacific  planner,  the  knovr 
ledge  of  their  history,  as  well  as  of  their  customs,  arts^  an4 
literature,  becomes  the  more  interesting ;  as  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Israelites,  notwithstanding  they  were  forbidden  to 
have  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  did  nevertheless  hoiTQW 
and  adopt  some  of  their  institutions.  More  particularly,  re- 
gardless of  the  severe  prohibition  against  idolatry,  how  many 
idols  did  they  borrow  from  the  Gentiles  at  different  times, 
previously  to  the  great  Babylonish  captivity,  and  a&spciate 
them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  !  Their  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  and  especially  with 
the  Phoenicians,  was  very  considerable :  and,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  almost  incessantly  at  wai-  with  the  Philis- 
tines, Moabites,  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  until  they  were 
finally  conquered,  and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians 
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and  Babylonians.  Further,  the  prophets,  in  their  denuncia- 
tions or  predictions,  not  only  address  their  admonitions  and 
threatenings  to  the  Ismelites  and  Jews,  but  also  frequently 
accost  foreign  nations,  whom  they  menace  with  destruction. 
The  writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  contain  very 
numerous  predictions  relative  to  the  heathen  nations,  which 
would  be  utterly  unintellirible  without  the  aid  of  profane 
history.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  divisions  of 
time,  fonns  of  government,  &c.  that  obtained  at  different  pe- 
riods, which  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Sacred  writings  merely.  *  On  these  subjects,  the  Connec- 
tions of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  by  JDrs^  Shuckford  and 
Prideaux,  and  the  Ancient  History  of  RoUin,  may  be  read 
with  advantage. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  necessity  of  exercising 
much  caution  in  the  application  of  these  seveml  species  of 
knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  Scriptural  illustration.  The 
authority  of  the  facts  may  be  unquestionable,  while  the  ap- 
plication of  them  is.  unfounded ;  and  some  writers  have  even 
invented  ancient  customs,  from  passages  in  the  Bible  which 
they  have  misunderstood.  The  application  of  these  matters 
should  never  be  so  made  as  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  sacred 
text,  or  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  words  have  been  distorted 
from  their  simple  and  obvious  meaning. 


Having  thus  pointed  out  the  sources  whence  assistance 
towards  a  right  understanding  of  Scripture  may  be  derived,, 
we  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  whose  means  or  opportu- 
nities of  study  may  be  so  circumscribed  as  to  preclude  him 
from  perusing  those  voluminous  works  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  so  much  of  the  necessary  information  as  our 
limits  will  permit,  and  which  we  hope  will  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  deriving  from  the  Sacred  Volume  that  degree 
of  satisfaction  and  edification  which,  in  some  measure,  de- 
pend upon  a  knowledge  of  the  various  laws  and  customs,^ 
nietories  and  sciences,  to  which  the  inspired  writers  so  fre- 
quently alludcf 

*  Horne's  Introduction,  yoL  ii.  p.  549.  fourth  edition^ 
f  See  Appendix, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS   ON  THE  SEVERAL  BOORS  OP 

SCRIPTURE. 


Preliminary   Observations  on  the   Divisions  occurring  in  the 

Bible. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this 
chapter,  it  seems  desirable  to  oflTer  a  few  remarks  on  the  seve- 
ral divisions  of  the  Bible  which  have  obtained  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christians  churches. 

1 .  The  Old  Testament  resolves  itself  into  two  grand  divisions 
— the  Canonical  and  the  Apocryphal  hooks :  the  former  were 
written  under  the  guidance  of  divine  inspiration;  are  part  of 
the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct  of  Christians ;  and  have  ever 
been  undisputed  as  regards  their  authority :  the  latter  are  of 
no  divine  authority,  and  are  only  useful  as  historical  docu- 
ments. The  books  of  the  Maccabees  are  of  considerable  value, 
as  helping  to  fill  up  the  history  of  that  interval  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  tne  ceasing  of  prophecy  and  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah.  It  is  to  be  regretted  mat  some  of  the  Apocry- 
phal books  contain  gross  and  palpable  perversions  of  truth, 
and  some  details  of  an  indelicate  nature.* 

2.  The  Jewish  church  divided  the  canonical  books  into 
three  classes,  under  which  form  they  were  generally  referred 
to  and  quoted.  These  were  denominated  the  law — thb 
PROPHETS — and  the  hagiographa,  or  Holy  writings. 
The  law  contained  the  five  Books  of  Moses;  frequency 
called  the  Pentateuch^  i.  e.  the  Jive  Books.  The  prophets  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  writings  now  termed  prophetical — ^from 
Isaiah  to  Malachi,  inclusively — and  also  the  books  of  Job, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  tether ;  these  books  having  been  either  written  or 
revised  by  prophets — probably  the  former.  The  hagiogra- 
pha  included  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 

*  Much  curious  and  valuable  information  relative  to  the  Apocrypha  may  be  found 
in  a  recently  published  phamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Flea  for  the  Pro^^stant  Canon  of 
Scripture." 
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Song  of  Solomon.  It  isprobable  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to 
this  division  of  the  Old  Testament  when  he  said,  **  All  things 
must  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  m 
the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me"  (Luke  xxiv. 
44.)  for  the  Psalms  standing  first  in  this  collection  of  Books 
gave  its  name  to  the  division. 

3.  Since  the  completion  of  the  canon  of  the  entire  Scrip- 
tures, the  general  or  principal  division  adopted  is  that  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  books  included  under  each 
of  these  divisions  are  too  familiar  to  every  reader  to  need  repe- 
tition here.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  order  of 
the  Books  as  placed  in  our  translation  is  not  according  to  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written,  or  the  course  of  the  history  to 
which  they  relate.  The  several  books  stand  as  unconnected 
and  independent  documents.  Their  chronological  and  his- 
torical arrangement  has  recently  been  completed  in  a  very 
able  manner  by  Mr.  Townsend,  on  the  basis  of  Ligfatfoot's 
well  known  "  Chronicle."  Of  the  importance  of  this  classifi- 
cation to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Bible,  we  have  spoken 
in  Part  I.  A  further  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  JLegal, 
Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Prophetical  books  has  been  made, 
but  such  a  division  answers  but  little  purpose,  as  almost 
every  part  of  the  Sacred  writings  partakes  of  these  several 
characters. 

4.  The  division  into  chapter  and  verse  is  a  modem  inven- 
tion, which  it  is  to  be  regretted  should  ever  have  assumed  a 
higher  character  than  convenient  divisions  for  the  purposes  of 
reference  and  cmotation.  They  should  be  totally  aisregarded 
in  reading  the  Bible. 


We  now  proceed  to  notice,  in  order,  the  several  books  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  furnish  such  information  respecting 
their  authors — dates — titles — scope  or  design — authenticity — 
and  contents,  as  is  requisite  for  attaining  to  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  respective  matters  treated  of  in  them. 


SECTION  I. 

OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 


Under  this  title,  as  before  observed,  are  comprised  the  five 
Books  of  Moses,  who  speaks  of  himself  in  many  places  as 
their  appointed  author.     These  books  are  mentioned  in  seve- 
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ral  parts  of  Scripture  as  '*  the  Law,"  and  "  the  Law  of  Moses  i'* 
they  are  cited  as  his  indisputable  works,  and  have  been  receir- 
ed  as  such  by  every  sect  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches* 
Immediately  after  their  composition,  these  books  were  depo- 
sited in  the  taberixacle,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  temple, 
where  they  were  preserved  with  the  most  vigilant  care.  The 
Pentateuch  was  read  every  Sabbath-day  in  the  Synagogues^ 
and  again  publicly  and  solemnly  every  seventh  year.  The 
prince  was  obliged  to  copy  it,  and  the  people  were  command- 
ed to  te^^ch  it  to  their  children,  and  to  wear  it  ^^  as  signa  on 
their  hands,  and  frontlet^  between  their  eyes/'  By  the  spe^ 
cial  providence  of  God  a  sufficient  number  of  these  books  was 
always  preserved  >  and  the  high  veneration  with  which  the 
Jews  regarded  every  letter,  called  forth  numerous  guardians  to 
watch  over  its  purity  and  preserve  its  integiity.*  The  Pentar- 
teuch  furnishes  us  with  a  compendious  history  of  the  world, 
from  the  Creation  till  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  on  the  verge 
of  Canaan — a  period  of  above  2515  years,  according  to  the 
vulgar  computation ;  or  3765  years,  according  to  the  chrono- 
logy  of  Dr.  Hales.  It  blends  revelation  and  history  together, 
furnishes  laws  and  describes  their  execution,  exhibits  prophe- 
cies and  relates  their  accomplishment.  Some  of  the  princi- 
pal details  of  the  Pentateuch  are  confirmed  by  Pa^n  tradi- 
tion, and  the  earliest  uninspired  historical  records  which  exist, 
can  only  be  rendered  intelligible  by  the  superior  and  more 
consistent  histories  of  Moses.f 

The  duty  of  studying  these  venerable  records  of  antiquity, 
results  from  their  forming  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  events  herein  re- 
corded adumbrate  others  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
**  All  these  things  hapjDened  unto  them  for  ensamples  [or  types], 
and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends 
of  the  world  are  come,''  1  Cor.  x.  1 1. 


The  Book  of  Genesis. 

This  book  is  so  named,  from  the  title  borne  by  it  in  the 
LXX.  BIBAOS  TENESEfltS— ^Ae  book  o/7Ae  Generation 
or  Production  of  all  things.  Moses  is  universally  consider- 
ed to  have  been  its  author ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  wrote 

*  The  reader  will  find  some  interesting  information  relative  to  the  Masora,  and 
some  good  remarks  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  Butler*s  '*  Hors  Bibli- 
cae*  * — a  work  of  easy  access. 

f  After  all  the  vaunting  of  infidels  respecting  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo 
Chronology,  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  records  of  these  people  go  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  writings !  In  a  work  just  published,  on  tne  '*  Hindoo  As- 
tronomy*', by  Mr.  Bentley  of  Calcutta,  it  is  shewn  that  according  to  the  Hindoo  sys- 
tem of  Chronology,  the  Creation  took  place  in  the  very  year  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge ! 
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it  after  the  proinul^tion  of  the  Law.  Its  authenticity  i$  at- 
testied  by  the  most  indisputable  evidence,  and  it  is  cited  as  an 
ilispired  record  thirty-three  times  in  the  course  of  the  Scriptur^es. 
The  history  related  in  this  book  comprises  a  period  of  about 
2369  years  according  to  the  lowest  computation^  but  apcord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Hales^  a  much  larger  period.  It  contains  an  ac^ 
count  of  the  creation  (ch.  i.  ii.) ;  the  primeval  state  and  fall 
of  man  (ch.  iii.);  the  history  of  Adam  and  his  descendants, 
with  the  progress  of  reUgion  and  the  origin  of  the  arts  (ch.  iv.) ; 
the  genealogies,  age,  and  death  of  the  patriarchs,  until  Noah 
(ch.  v.);  the  general  defection  and  corruption  of  mankind, 
the  general  deluge,  and  preservation  of  Noah  and  his  family 
in  the  ark  (ch.  viii.) ;  the  histoiy  of  Noah  and  his  family  sub- 
sequent to  the  tiipe  of  the  deluge  (ch.  ix.) ;  the  re-peopling 
and  division  of  the  earth  among  the  sons  of  Noah  (ch.  x.) ; 
the  building  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind  (ch.  xi.);  the  Uves  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  Joseph,  ch.  xii — ^1. 

The  Book  of  Exodus. 

The  title  of  this  book,  also,  is  descriptive  of  the  principal 
eyent  which  it  records,  namely  the  Exodus,  or  departure  of 
the  Jews  from  Egypt.     The  book  of  Expdus  is  universally 
ascribed  to  the  same  pen  as  the  former  book,  and  indeed  it  is 
pited  as  the  work  of  Moses  by  David,  Daniel,  and  others  of 
the   Sacred  writers.     Rivet  hs^s  remarked  that  twenty-five 
passages  are  quoted  from  it  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  exr 
press  words,  and  nineteen  as  to  the  sense.   Exodus  embraces 
the  history  of  about  145  years,  from  A.  M.  2369  to  A.  M. 
2514  inclusive-^ from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  erection  of 
the  Tabernacle.     It  contains  an  account  of  the  tyranny  exer- 
pis^d  by  Pharaoh  over  the  IsraeUtes,  with  their  wonderful  in- 
crease (ch.  i.) ;  the  birth,  preservation,  education,  and  exile 
of  Moses  (ch.  ii.) ;  the  divine  legation  of  Moses  (ch,  iii.  iv.) ; 
th^  infliction  of  the  eight  first  plagues  (ch.  iv.  29, — ^x.  31); 
the  institution  of  the  Passover  (en.  xii.  1 — 21.);  the  two  last 
plagues  (ch.  x.  21. — xii.  21 — 31.);  the  departure  of  the  Is- 
raeUtes (ch.  xii.  31 — 37,  40 — 42.) ;  their  mirac\iipus  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  &c.  (ch.  xii.  43. — ^xv.  22.);  their  subsequent 
journeyings  in  the  Wilderness  (ch.  xv.  23. — xix.  2.) ;  the  pro-? 
mi:^lg?v(ion  of  the  Law  from  Sinai,  the  defection  of  the  Israel- 
ites^ renewal  of  the  tables,  and  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  xix. 
3.— :i^L 

It  shP^  ^  remarked,  that  many  events  recorded  in  this 
hook,  advnubrate  ^he  state  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,  until  her  arrival  at  the  promised  Canaan — rthe 
eternal  rest.    See  I  Cor.  x.  1.  8cc.    This  idea  will  help  to 
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point  out  the  consistency  of  the  divine  purpose,  and  the  har- 
mony subsisting  between  the  old  and  new  dispensations,  with 
an  eye  to  which  the  Bible  should  ever  be  read.  In  this  book 
are  also  presented  several  ^pes  of  the  Messiah,  such  as  Moses, 
Dent,  xviii,  15;  Aaron,  Heh.  iv.  14 — 16,  v.  4,  5;  t)ie  paschal 
lamb,  Ex.  xii. ;  John  xix.  36 ;  the  manna,  Ex.  xvi.  IS. ;  I  Cor. 
X.  3;  the  rock  in  Horeb,  Ex.  xvii.  6.;  1  Cor.  x,  4 ;  the 
merci/-seat,  Ex.  xxxvii.  6.;  Rom.  iii.  25.;  Heb.  iv.  16;  the 
tabernacle,  Ex.  xl. ;  John  i.  14.  Gr.  tahernaded. 


The  Book  of  Leviticus. 

This  book  is  probably  so  called  because  it  principally  de- 
tails the  institution  of  tne  sacrifices  and  services,  the  charge 
of  which  was  committed  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  It  is 
cited  as  the  work  of  Moses,  2  Chr.  xxx,  16,;  Dan.ix.  13.; 
and  as  an  inspired  writing,  Jcr.  vii.22,  23.;  2  Cor.  vi.  16.; 
1  Pet.  i.  16.  There  are  no  data  furnished  in  the  book  hy 
which  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  facts  narrated  in  it 
can  be  effected.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing sacrifices  and  offerings  (ch  i — vii.);  the  institution  of  the 
priesthood  (ch.  viii — x.) ;  of  clean  and  unclean  animals,  8m. 
(ch,  xi.);  the  laws  concerning  purification  (ch.  xii — xv.)  ;  of' 
the  great  day  of  atonement  (ch.  xyi.) ;  the  place  of  ofifering 
sacrifices,  things  prohibited,  marriage  and  various  acta  ol 
impurity,  the  sin  of  consecrating  children  to  Moloch — con- 
sulting wizards,  &c.  (ch.  xvii-  xx.)  ;  laws  relative  to  the 
conduct  and  persons  of  the  priests  (ch.  xxi,  xxii.) ;  laws  con- 
cerning the  sacred  festivals,  vows,  things  devoted,  and  tithes, 
ch,  xxiii — xxvii. 

The  style  in  which  the  rites  and  ceremonies  contained  in 
this  book  are  given,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  minute 
particulars  are  so  often  repeated,  shew  that  they  were  ex- 
pressive of  something  beyond  the  mere  letter,  and  were  pre- 
figurative  of  Gospel  appointments.  The  sacrifices  and  obla- 
tions were  significant  of  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  the  re- 
quisite qualities  of  these  sacrifices  were  emblematical  of  his 
immaculate  character ;  and  the  prescribed  mode  in  the  form 
of  these  offerings,  and  the  mystical  rites  ordained,  were  al- 
lusive institutions,*  calculated  toenhghten  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Jews,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  institution  of  the  high  priesthood  typified  Jesus  the 
great  High  Priest.  The  pr^ibition  of  meats  as  unclean, 
taught  the  avoidance  of  what  God  prohibits ;  and  the  various 
kinds  of  uncleannesses,  with  their  prescribed  expiations, 
illustrated  the  necessity  and  im])ortance  of  internal  purity  and 
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holiness.  Care^  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  oyerstrain 
these  ideas,  nor  to  run  into  excess  in  this  mode  of  interpret- 
ing the  ritual  law ;  for  although  it  is  certain  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  its  most  important  institutions  were  designed  to  point 
to  another  and  a  fuller  dispensation,  yet  there  were  some  in 
all  probability  imposed  as  punishments  on  a  rebellious  people, 
and  as  a  yoke  to  restrain  them  from  idolatry ;  and  others^  as  a 
mark  to  discriminate  and  keep  them  apart  from  all  other 
nations.*  The  book  of  Leviticus  and  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews should  be  read  together,  as  they  mutually  illustrate 
each  other. 


The  Book  of  Numbers. 

This  book  has  been  so  called  from  its  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  numbering  and  marshalUng  of  the  Israelites,  in 
their  journey  through  the  wilderness  to  the  promised  land. 
It  seems  from  chap,  xxxvi.  13.  that  it  was  penned  by 
Moses  in  the  plains  of  IVIoab.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  it  was  written  under  divine  inspiration,  it  being  cited 
as  an  inspired  work  in  various  parts  of  Scripture.  See  2  Chr. 
xxix.  11.;  Ezek.  xx.  13.;  Matt.  xii.  6.;  1  Cor.  x.  1 — 10. 
&c.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after  their  departure 
out  of  Egypt,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
fortieth  year  of  their  joumeyings,  from  A.  M.  2614  to  A.  M. 
2652.  The  whole  of  the  book  may  be  considered  as  a  diary, 
and  indeed  as  the  most  ancient  book  <f  travels  ever  published. 
The  route  taken  by  the  Israelites  under  the  direction  of  their 
inspired  leader  has  been  traced  out  by  modem  travellers,  and 
many  places  here  mentioned  still  bear  the  same  name,  and 
correspond  exactly  in  their  geographical  situation.  This 
book  contains  an  account  of  me  enumeration  and  marshal- 
ling of  the  people  (ch.  i.  11.) ;  the  census  of  the  Levites  and 
their  appointment  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (ch.  iii.  iv.); 
the  institution  of  various  legal  ceremonies  (ch.  v.  vi.) ;  the 
offerings  of  the  princes  (ch.  vii.)  ;  the  consecration  of  the  Le- 
vites (ch.  viii.);  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  (ch.  ix.); 
regulations  for  fixing  and  removing  the  camp  (ch.  x.  1 — 1 0.) ; 
the  order  of  the  march,  &c.  (ch.  x.  11 — 36.);  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  land  of  Moab  (ch.  xi — ^xxi.) ; 
the  transactions  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (ch.  xxii — xxx.) ;  the 
defeat  of  the  Midianites  and  the  offerings  to  the  Lord  (ch. 
xxxi.) ;  the  division  of  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  &c.  (ch. 
xxxii — ^xxxvi.) 

*  See  Lowman  on  the  Hebrew  Ritual,  throughout. 
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This  book  contains  one  signal  prediction  relative  to  the 
Messiah^  ch.  xxiv.  17,  19.  In  tne  Targums  of  Jonathan 
and  Onkelos  it  is  so  interpreted. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

The  title  of  this  book  has  been  derived  from  the  Greek 
version  where  it  is  called  ^evrepovofuov — a  compound  temiy 
signifying,  the  second  law,  because  it  contains  a  repetition  of 
the  law  given  to  the  Israelites  by  the  mediation  of  Moses^ 
From  a  comparison  of  chap.  i.  5.  with  chap,  xxxiv.  1.  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  by  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
a  short  time  prior  to  his  death.  It  is  cited  as  his  work,  2  Ghr. 
XXV.  4. ;  Dan.  ix.  13.  &c. ;  and  is  often  quoted  as  an  inspir- 
ed writing  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.    This  book  embraces 
the  history  of  about  five  weeks,  from  the  first  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year,  to  the  seventh  day  of 
the  twelfth  month.     It  contains  a  compendious  recapitula- 
tion of  the  laws  giveil  by  Moses,  enlarged  with  many  explana- 
tions and  additions,  and  enforced  by  the  strongest  and  most 
pathetic  exhortations  to  obedience.    This  was  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  those  bom  in  the  wilderness,  and  who'  conse- 
qiiently  were  not  present  at  the  giving  of  the  law  oii  Sinai. 
The  variations  in  expression  which  are  observable  in  thi6  re- 
petition of  the  law,  have  been  considered  as  an  intim^tioii  that 
its  spirit,  rather  than  its  letter,  is  that  which  is  to  be  regard!^. 
In  this  book  may  be  found  the  pathos  and  sublimities  of  re- 
ligion, in  a  strain  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  Old 
Testament.    It  embraces  a  rehearsal  and  republication  of  the 
law  by  thfe  great  Prophet  of  it  himself;  with  a  survey  of  the 
wonders  of  Egypt  and  the  Wilderness ;  the  past  acts  of  Qod'i^ 
mighty  arm,  working  in  terror  and  in  mercy  ;  the  stipulated 
blei^sings  of  obedience  (which  may  be  called  the  Mosaic  bi^ti- 
tudes);  and  a  terrific  insight  into  the  future  plaguiesof  his 
apostate  people.    Of  the  majesty  of  the  book,  and  its  im- 
pressiveness  in  these  particulars,  a  calm  and  deliberate  perusal 
can  alone  convey  any  just  idea,  nor  are  the  signatures  of  aii^ 
thentic  truth  and  inspiration  less  stampt  upon  it.     Here  also 
may  be  traced  the  progressive  scheme  of  Scripture.     For  thifi^ 
very  book,  if  we  mistake  not,  might,  in  its  doctrinal  character 
and  use,  be  set  above  the  simpler  and  earlier  promulgation  of 
the  law,  as  recorded  in  Exodus.     And  next,  though  in  sub- 
limity it  be  inferior  to  nothing  in  the  Prophets,  it  may  bfe 
maik^ed  as  only  approaching   to  the  practical    standard  of 
faith  and  personal  obedience,  exhibited  in  the  doctrines,  pto^ 
mises,  and  precepts  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.     The  considerate 
reader  will  judge  whether  this  account  of  the  expansion  of 
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the  Divine  law  by  the  later  prophets  be  not  a  jnst  one.  If  it 
be  admitted^  one  use  and  intent  of  their  mission  will  be  better 
understood ;  and  the  remote  members  of  revelation  will  be 
seen  to  compose  a  consistent  whole,  not  by  tmiformity,  but 
progression,  every  part  of  it  silently  advancing  toward  the  spirit 
and  perfection  of  the  Grospel.*  The  book  contains  a  i^api- 
talation  of  the  transactions  in  the  wilderness  (ch.  i — ^iii) ;  an 
affectionate  exhortation  to  the  obedience  and  love  of  Grod 
(ch.  iv.)  ;  a  repetition  of  the  moral  law  (ch.  v — ^xi) ;  a  repetition 
of  some  parts  of  the  ceremonial  law  (ch.  xii — xvi) ;  a  repetition 
of  sundry  jW/dfl/ laws  (xvii. — xviii.  1 — 14);  a  promise  of  the 
Great  Prophet,  and  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the 
Israelites  (ch.  xviii.  15 — xxvi) ;  directions  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  law  on  the  people's  arrival  in  Canaan  (ch.  xxvii — xxx) ; 
the  appointment  of  Joshua  as  the  successor  of  Moses 
(ch.  xxxi) ;  the  prophetic  song  of  Moses,  and  the  blessing  of 
the  tribes  (ch.  xxxii.  xxxiii) ;  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses, 
ch.  xxxiv. 


SECTION  II. 

OF   THE    HISTORICAL    BOOKS. 

Sacred  History  differs  from  evety  other  species  of  authentic 
tiistory  in  this,  that  while  that  records  events  and'  details  facts, 
simply,  this  combines  them  with  the  doctrines  of  Providience 
ind  demonstrates  the  events  to  be  coincident  with  the  pur- 
30ses  of  an  eternal  mind.  The  connection  of  every  mode  of 
Communicating  the  will  of  God  to  man  with  moral  and' 
jtemal  purposes,  is  a  feature  of  divine  reveliation  never  to  be 
>verlooked  ;  and  Sacred  History  is  but  part  of  that  revelation. 
[n  preparing  mankind  for  another  world,  the  universal  Parent 
las  adoptea  and  recorded  a  certain  process  with  ihdividuals, 
jvith  families,  and  with  nations,  in  this.f  The  historical  books, 
then,  fonn  part  of  those  Scriptures  which  wei^  Written  under* 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  and  are,  therefore,  free 
from  error,  and  to  be  resorted  to,  "  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;"  because, 
'*  whatsoever  was  written  aforetime  was  written  for  our* 
leaming,^^  Rom.  xv.  4.     It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of 

♦  Darison's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  pp.  51,  52. 

•f*  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  ably  written  paper  on  the  uses  and  claims  of 
sacred  history,  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitana,  which  will  abundantly  repay 
the  labour  of  an  attentive  reading. 
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the  historical  books,  that  they  are  collections  from  the  au- 
thentic records  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  were  carefuUykept 
by  the  priests  or  other  publicly-appointed  persons.*  These 
collections,  though  generally  made  while  the  events  were  fresh 
in  memory,  and  Dy  persons  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
periods  to  which  mey  severally  relate,  appear  to  have  been 
thrown  into  their  present  form,  and  to  nave  received  some 
additions  at  a  much  later  period.  This  has  been  attributed 
to  the  joint  labours  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezra.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know,  however,  that  their  authenticily  and  inspiration, 
in  their  present  form,  have  been  attested  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles. 

The  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  comprise 
twelve  books — from  Joshua  to  Esther,  inclusive,  and  con- 
tain a  compendium  of  the  Jewish  history,  from  the  death 
of  Moses  to  the  Reformation  effected  by  Nehemiah,  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  A.  M.  2666— A.  M.  3696. 

While  the  twelve  tribes  were  united  under  one  government, 
their  history  is  represented  under  one  point  of  view.  When  a 
separation  took  place,  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  from  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  descend,  was  the  chief  object  of  attention  with 
the  sacred  historians ;  they  treat,  however,  of  the  events  which 
occurred  in  Samaria,  especially  when  connected  with  the  con- 
cerns of  Judah.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  in  chronological 
accounts,  the  writers  generally  calculate  in  round  numbers, 
where  precision  was  not  of  any  consequence.  They  likewise 
assume  various  eras.  Thus,  in  Genesis,  Moses  reckons  by 
the  ages  of  the  patriarchs ;  in  Exodus,  from  the  departure 
out  of  Egypt.  Others,  living  at  later  times,  compute  from 
the  building  of  the  temple ;  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reigns  of  their  several  kings ;  from  their  captivities  and  deli- 
verances, and  other  important  national  events ;  or,  lastly, 
from  the  reigns  of  foreign  kings.  The  difficulties  which  occur 
on  a  superficial  perusal  of  these  parts  of  Scripture,  chiefly 
originate  in  a  want  of  attention  to  these  considerations ;  and 
they  who  have  not  the  leisure  and  industry  to  elucidate  such 
particulars,  will  do  well  to  collect  the  obvious  instruction 
which  is  richly  spread  through  every  page  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  rather  than  engage  in  speculations  of  delicate  dis- 
cussion, or  entangle  themselves  in  objections  which  result  from 
ignorance.  The  historical  books,  hke  every  other  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, have  every  mark  of  genuine  and  unaffected  truth.  Many 
relations  are  interwoven  with  accounts  of  other  nations,  yet  no 
inconsistencies  have  been  detected.     A  connected  and  de- 

*  See  Josephus  ag-ainst  Apion,  b.  1.  §  6. 
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mi  chain  of  history,  an  uniform  and  pervading  spirit  of 
,  co-operating  designs^  invariably  prevail  in  every  part  of 
acred  Books,  and  the  historical  unfold  the  accomplish- 
of  the  prophetic  parts. 


allowing  Table  exhibits  the  Contemporary  Reigns  of  the  re- 
stive Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  will  assist  in  reading 
?  Historical  Books. 


Judah.' 
Rehoboam 
Abijam 

Asa  . 


Jehoshaphat 


Jehoram,  or  Joram 

Ahaziah 

Athaliah 

Joash 


Amaziah 


Azariah,  or  Uzziah 


Jotham 
Ahaz 


Hezekiah 


Manasseh 


Israel. 
Jeroboam 


Nadab 

Baasha 

Elah 

Zimri 

Omri 

Ahab 

Ahaziah 
Jehoram,  or  Joram 


Ante  A.  D. 
975 
958 

.  955 
954 
953 
930 
929 


Jehu 


Jehoahaz 
Jehoash,  or  Joash 


Jeroboam  II. 

Zachariah 

Shallum 

Menahem 

Pekahiah 

Pekah 


C  First  captiv.  of  Israel,  \ 
\      by  Tiglath  Pileser    j 

An  mterregnum 

Hoshea 


C  Second  captivity,  by 
(      Shalmaneser 


{ Third    captivity,     by 
(      Esar-haddon 


} 
} 


918 
914 

898 
896 
892 
885 
884 
878 
856 
841 
839 
825 
810 
773 
772 

761 
759 

758 
742 

740 

730 
726 

721 

698 

678 
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A.M.                                 JuDAH.  Ante  A.  D< 

3361                             Amon  643 

3363                            Josiah  641 

3394                             Jehoahaz  610 

—                             Jehoiakim  ■ 

3398                         { ^j'id^^^''''^^    ""^l  ^^^ 

3405                         { Jehoiachin,Coniah,  1  ^9^ 

(      or  Jeconiah  ) 

J  Second  captivity  of  )  


(      Judah 
Zedekiah 


3416  { ™r^  andfinalcap- )  5g3 

I      tivity  5 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  historical  books,  in  the  order 
in  which  we  possess  them. 

The  Book  of  Joshua, 

This  book  immediatjely  follows  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it 
forms  a  continuation,  and  derives  its  name  either  from  its  re- 
lating the  achievements  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  in  the 
conquest  of  the  promised  land,  or,  from  his  being  the  author 
of  it ;  or,  probably  from  both.  That  Joshua  was  its  author 
was  the  general  opinion  prevailing  in  the  Jewish  church,  and  in 
the  ancient  Christian  church.  And  this  opinion,  received  by 
tradition,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  internal  evidence.  See 
ch.  V.  1,  and  xxiv.  26.  The  objections  urged  against  this, 
derived  from  the  alleged  marks  of  its  having  been  written 
posterior  to  his  time,  such  as  ch.  iv.  9 ;  viii.  28 ;  xv.  63 ;  may 
oe  rationally  and  satisfactorily  met,  on  the  supposition  that 
there  were  slij^ht,  but  necessary  additions,  made  when  the 
canonical  books  were  collected  and  revised.  The  book  com- 
prises a  history  of  about  17  years;  or,  according  to  some 
chronologists,  of  27  or  30  years.  There  has  been  some  acci- 
dental derangement  in  the  oixlcr  of  the  chapters  in  this  book, 
occasioned  probably  by  tlie  mode  of  rolling  up  manuscripts, 
written  upon  different  pieces  of  material,  anciently  practised. 
In  the  following  analysis  they  are  restored  to  their  proper 
place.  The  mission  of  Joshua  (ch.  i.  1 — 10);  the  spies  sent 
out  to  view  the  land  (ch.  ii.) ;  the  nassage  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  covenant  (ch.  i.  lO  to  end ;  iii. ;  and  v,  13) ; 
the  victories  of  Joshua  and  (he  coucj^uost  of  the  land  (ch.  vi. 
II ;  v.  14  to  end  ;  vi.  2  to  %) ;  ix  ;  xi ;  viii.  30  to  end);  re- 
turn of  the  ReulHUiites  (ch.  xxii);  recapitulation  of  the  con- 
quests (ch.  xii,  xiii.  1/5) ;   tlivinion  of  the  country  among  the 
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tribes  (ch.  xiv — xxi) ;  the  assembling  of  the  people  and  the 
first  address  of  Joshua  (ch.  xxiii) ;  his  last  address  (ch.  xxiv. 
1 — 28) ;  his  death  and  burial  (ch.  xxiv.  29,  30) ;  Joseph's  rev 
mains  interred  in  Shechem,  and  the  death  and  burial  of 
Eleazar,  ch.  xxiv.  32, 33. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has  remarked,  that  the  book  of  Joshua 
is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the  Old  Covenant, 
and  should  never  be  separated  from  the  Pentateuch,  of  which 
it  is  at  once  both  the  continuation  and  the  completion.  Be- 
tween this  book  and  the  five  books  of  Moses,  there  is  the 
same  analogy  as  between  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  Pentateuch  contains  a  history  of  the  acts 
of  the  great  Jewish  legislator,  and  the  Laws  on  which  the 
Jewish  church'  should  be  established.  The  book  of  Joshua 
gives  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  church  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  according  to  the  oft-repeated  promises  and 
declarations  of  God.  The  Gospels  give  an  account  of  the 
transactions  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Christian  legislator,  and 
of  those  laws  on  which  his  church  should  be  established, 
and  by  which  it  should  be  governed.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  give  an  account  of  the  actual  establishment  of  that 
church,  according  to  the  predictions  and  promises  of  its  great 
founder.  Thus  men,  the  Pentateuch  bears  as  pointed  a 
relation  to  the  Gospels,  as  the  book  of  Joshua  does  to  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  On  this  very  principle,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  high  utility  to  read  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament  books  together ;  as  they  reflect  a  strong  and  mutual 
light  on  each  other ;  bear  the  most  decided  testimony  to  the 
words  and  truth  of  prophecy ;  and  shew  the  ample  fulfilment 
of  all  the  ancient  and  gracious  designs  of  God. 


The  Book  of  Judges. 

This  book  derives  its  name  from  the  account  which  it  gives 
of  the  history  of  the  Israelites  under  the  government  of  the 
Judges,  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Eli.  From  a 
comparison  of  ch.  i.  21,  with  2  Sam.  v.  6,  and  ch.  ix.  63  with 
2  Sam.  ix.  21,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  book  was  written  before 
the  one  referred  to,  and  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
David.  Its  author  is  not  known,  but  it  is  quoted  as  canonical 
Scripture  by  several  subsequent  inspired  writers  (see  1  Sam. 
xii.  9 — 11 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  21  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  12;  Isa.  ix.  4;  x.  26; 
Heb.  xi.  32;  &c.),  and  the  origin  of  many  mythological  fables 
is  to  be  found  in  the  relations  here  given.*  The  book  of 
Judges    comprises  the  history  of  about   300  years, — from 

*  See  Allix's  Reflections  on  the  Old  Test.    Part  Hi.  ch.  2. 
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A.  M..  2679  to  2887,  and  is  very  properly  inserted  between 
Joshua  and  Samuel,  as  the  judges  were  governors  intermediate 
between  Joshua  and  the  kings.  In  reading  this  book^  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  judges  wequently  acted 
under  a  Divine  impulse,  and  were  endowed  vrith  preternatural 
courage  and  strength :  if  this  be  lost  sight  of,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  approve  their  conduct  on  some  occasions ;  but  the 
sanction  of  a  Divine  warrant  supersedes  all  general  rules  of 
conduct.  The  latter  part  of  this  book  is  removed  from  its 
proper  place :  these  chapters  were  probably  carried  on  to  the 
termination^  that  the  thread  of  the  narrative  might  not 
be  inteiTupted.  In  the  following  analysis  they  are  inserted 
in  the  order  of  the  history.  Interregnum  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  (ch  i. — ii.  10) ;  tne  introduction  of  idolatry  among 
them  (ch.  xvii.  xviii);  history  of  the  Levite  of  Ephraim,  and 
the  war  among  the  tribes  (ch.  xix. — xxi.) ;  the  intermixture  of 
the  Israelites  with  the  Canaanites  (ch.  ii.  11 — iii.  7);  servi- 
tude and  deliverances  of  the  Israelites  (ch.  iii.  8 — iv.) ;  in- 
umphant  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (ch.  v.) ;  the  subjugation 
of  the  eastern  and  northern  Israelites  by  Midian,  and  their 
deliverance  by  Gideon  (ch.  vi. — ^viii.) ;  usurpation  and  death 
of  Abimelech  (ch.  ix) ;  administration  of  Tola  and  Jair  (ch.  x. 
1 — 6) ;  oppression  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines  and 
Ammonites,  and  their  deliverance  by  Jephthah  (ch.  x.  7 — ^xii. 
7) ;  administration  of  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  (ch.  xii.  8 — 15 ; 
oppression  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines,  and  their  deli- 
yerance  by  Samson,  ch.  xiii — xvi. 


Tlie  Book  of  Ruth, 

So  called  from  its  relating  the  history  of  a  Moabitess  of  that 
name,  has  generally  been  considered  as  supplemental  to  the 
book  of  Judges,  and  as  introductory  to  those  of  Samuel ;  and 
hence  it  forms  in  our  Bibles  a  connecting  link  between  these 
books.  The  general  opinion  is  for  assigning  the  vnriting  of 
this  book  to  Samuel :  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  be- 
fore his  time  is  certain,  from  the  genealogy  recorded  in  ch.  iv. 
17 — 22.  Critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  about  the  period 
to  which  the  history  recorded  herein  should  be  assigned. 
It  would  be  useless  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  detail  of  the 
various  opinions  entertained  on  this  point ;  the  object  of  the 
writer,  which  is  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  David  from  Judah, 
is  sufficiently  clear ;  and  the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  insertion  of  its  heroine's  name  in  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour.  The  history  here  related  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  is  detailed  with  the  most  beautiful 
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and  affecting  simplicity.     It  is  a  continuous  history^  and  needs 
DO  analysis. 


The  two  Books  of  Samuel. 

These  and  the  two  following  books  were  formerly  termed 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  Kings;  as  being 
the  four  books  in  which  the  histories  of  the  Kings  of  Judan 
and  Israel  are  related.     It  is  probable  that  the  history  in  the 
first  book,  down  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Samuel,  and  the  remaining  part  of  that  book, 
from   the  pens  of  Nathan   and   Gad.    See  1  Chr.  xxix.  29 ; 
1  Sam.  xxii.  6.     From  the  frequent  mention  of  times  and  cir- 
cumstances posterior  to  those  which  are  historically  detailed 
in  these  books,  some  critics  have  been  of  opinion  that  they 
were  written  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  assigned  to  them 
above.    The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  compiled 
out  of  the  memoirs  of  the  persons  above-named,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
the  marks  of  posteriority  which  are  to  be  found  in  them, 
were  explanatory  additions  made  by  the  compiler,  whom  the 
Jews  have  generally  conceived  to  be  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
They  contain  intrinsic  proofs  of  their  verity .     ny  recording  the 
several  prophecies  here  met  with,  the  writer  gives  indisput- 
able proofs  of  his  inspiration ;  and  by  appealmg  to  existing 
monuments  to  attest  the  trutfi  of  his  relation,  he  brings  for^ 
ward  indisputable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  records. 

The  history  contained  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  embraces  a 
period  of  about  120  years,— A.M.  2866  to  A.M.  2986.  The 
first  book  contains  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  Israelites,  firom  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  the  death  of  SauJ, 
a  period  of  about  eighty  years ;  and  the  second  book  carries 
on  the  history  to  within  about  two  years  of  the  death  of 
David — a  period  of  about  forty  years.  In  these  interesting 
books,  the  inspired  author  illustrates  the  characters  and  de- 
scribes the  events  of  his  history  in  the  most  engaging  man- 
ner, and  furnishes  the  richest  instruction.  The  inspired 
hymn  of  Hannah  (1  Sa.  ii.  1 — 10),  and  the  thanki^iving  song 
of  David  (2  Sa.  xxii.),  are  sublime  compositions,  and  contain 
some  clear  predictions  of  the  Messiah's  coming  and  kingdom. 
The  book  of  Psalms  should  be  read  in  connection  with  these 
books,  as  they  mutually  illustrate  each  other.  The  Jirst  book 
of  Samuel  contains  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Samuel  (ch.  i.) ; 
the  song  of  Hannah  (ch.  ii.  1 — 10);  the  mal-administration 
of  Eli's  sons  (ch.  ii.  11 — 36);  the  call  of  Samuel,  and  the 
denunciations  against  Eli's  house  (ch.  iii.) ;  the  capture  of 
the  ark,  death  oi  Eli,  &c.  (ch.  iv.) ;  the  chastisement  of  tho 
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Philistines,  8m;.  and  the  restoration  of  the  ark  (ch.  v.  vi.); 
the  people  repent,  renounce  their  idols,  and  defeat  the  Philis- 
tines (ch.  vii.) ;  the  people  ask  and  obtain  a  king  (ch,  viii. — 
xi.) ;  Samuel  protests  his  integrity  to  the  assembled  people, 
and  exhorts  them  to  obedience  (ch.  xii.) ;  Saul's  wars  with 
the  Philistines  (ch.  xiii.  xiv.) ;  his  war  with  the  Amalekites, 
and  his  rejection  from  the  throne  intimated  (ch.  xv.);  the  . 
anointing  of  David,  and  his  introduction  to  Saul  (ch.  xvi.) ; 
his  victory  over  Goliath  (ch.  xvii.  1 — 64.);  Saul  notices 
David,  and  afterwards  persecutes  him  (ch.  xvii.  65 — xxvii.), 
— consults  the  witch  of  Endor  (ch.  xxviii.);  his  defeat, 
death,  and  burial,  ch.  xxix — xxxi. 

The  second  book  contains  David's  lamentation  over  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (ch.  i.);  his  subjugation  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  confirmation  in  the  kingdom  (ch.  ii. — v.  4.) ;  his  victo- 
ries over  the  Jebusites  and  Philistines  (ch.  v.  8  to  end) ;  he 
fetches  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim,  and  purposes  to  build 
the  temple,  but  is  not  permitted  (ch.  vi.  vii.) ;  his  victories 
over  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  &c.  (ch.  viii. — x.); 
his  sin  with  Bathsheba,  and  the  birth  of  Solomon  (ch.  xi. 
xii.  25.);  he  takes  Rabbah  (ch.  xii.  26  to  end) ;  his  domestic 
troubles,  and  flight  from  Jerusalem  (xiii. — xviii.) ;  his  return 
to  Jerusalem,  and  quelling  of  the  insurrection  (ch.  xix.  xx.)  ; 
the  punishment  of  the  sons  of  Saul,  and  war  with  the  Philis- 
tines (ch.  xxi.);  David's  psalm  of  thanksgiving  and  last 
words  (ch.  xxii.  xxiii.  7);  catalogue  of  David's  mighty 
men  (ch.  xxiii.  8.  to  end) ;  his  offence  in  numbering  the 
people,  the  punishment  thereof ;  his  penitence  and  sacrifice, 
ch.  xxiv. 

This  book  is  imperfect,  and  wants  1  Chr.  xxii. — xxix.  to 
complete  it. 


The  two  Books  of  Kings. 

The  authors  of  these  books  cannot  be  ascertained  with  more 
certainty  than  those  of  the  former.  They  were  doubtless,  like 
those,  compiled  from  the  authentic  national  records,  which 
were  kept  by  the  prophets  or  priests  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  events.  See  2  Chr.  ix.  29  ;  xx.  34 ;  xxvi.  22  ;  xxxii. 
32.  There  are  several  passes  ges  which  seem  to  point  out  Ezra 
as  the  compiler,  in  which  opinion  most  critics  are  now  agreed. 
The  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  these  books  are  attested 
by  the  prophecies  they  contain,  which  were  afterwards  ful- 
filled (see  IKi.  vi.  12;  xi.  11  — 13;  30—39;  xiii.  1—3; 
comp.  2  Ki.  xxiii.  15 — 20.  xiv.  10,  11,14:  xvi.  1—4;  2Ki. 
i.  16;  iv.  16;  v.  10;  vii.  1  ;  viii.  10,  12,  19;  xx.  6— 20.);  by 
the  citations  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  (see  Matt.  xii.  42 ; 
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Lu.  iv.25 — 27  ;  Acts  vii.  47.  and  other  places) ;  by  their  uni- 
versal reception  in  the  Jewish  and  Chnstian  churches ;  and 
by  the  corresponding  testimonies  of  ancient  profane  writers.* 
The  history  related  in  these  books  embraces  a  period  of  about 
426  years— A. M.  2989  to  A.M.  3416.  The Jirst  book  com- 
mences with  the  anointii^  of  Solomon^  and  carries  the  history 
down  to  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  A.  M.  3115; — the  most 
prosperous  and  glorious  period  of  the  Israelitish  history.  In 
this  book  is  related  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes^  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  secmid 
book  continues  the  contemporary  history  of  the  two  kingdoms^ 
down  to  the  destruction  oi  the  city  and  temple  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Nearly  the  whole  period  contained  m  this  book  seems 
to  have  been  dark  and  guilty ;  both  the  nations  appear  to 
have  departed  with  equal  steps  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God;  and  idolatry  and  ambition  were  the  ruhng  features 
in  the  characters  of  both  kings  and  subjects.  During  this 
time  many  of  the  prophets  flourished,  whose  writings  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  history. 

The  Jirst  book  contains  an  account  of  the  last  days  of  David 
and  the  inauguration  of  Solomon  (ch.  i.) ;  David's  charge  to 
Solomon,  and  his  death  (ch.  ii.  1  —  ll.)>  Solomon's  reign,  to 
the  building  of  the  temple  and  the  king's  house  (ch.  ii.  12 — 
vii.) ;  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (ch.  viii.) ;  God's  covenant 
with  Solomon  (ch.  ix.  1 — 9.) ;  transactions  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  and  his  death  (ch.  ix.  10 — xi.);  the  acces- 
sion of  Rehoboam,  and  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (ch.  xii. 
1  — 19.);  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Rehoboam  and  Jero- 
boam (ch.  xii.  20 — XIV.);  reigns  of  several  contemporaiy 
kings  (ch.  xv.  xvi.) ;  part  of  the  life  of  Elijah,  with  the  calling 
of  Elisha  (ch.  xvii. — xix.xxi.  17 — 29.);  the  remaining  part 
of  Ahab's  reign  (ch.  xx.  xxii.  1  — 40.) ;  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat (ch.  xxii.  41.  to  end.) 

The  second  book  contains  an  account  of  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoram,  of  Judah;  andof  Ahaziah 
and  Joram,  of  Israel ;  the  translation  of  Elijah,  and  the  mi- 
nistry and  miracles  of  Elisha  (ch.i. — viii.  2.);  the  contem- 
porary reigns  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  of  Judah ;  and  Jeho- 
ram, of  Israel  (ch.  viii.  3 — 29.);  the  appointment  and  reign 
of  Jehu  over  Israel,  and  the  death  of  Jehoram;  the  death  of 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah 
(ch.  ix — xi.  3.);  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Jehoash,  over 
Judah ;  and  of  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoash,  over  Israel ;  the  death 
of  Elisha ;  and  the  miracle  performed  at  his  grave  (ch.  xi. 

*  See  Alliz'8  Reflections  on  the  Old  Test.  Part  iii.  cb.  2. 
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4^— xiii.) ;  the  reigns  of  several  contemporary  kings  (ch.  xir* 
XV.  36.) ;  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  over  Judah,  ana  of  Hoshea,  over 
Israel,  in  the  ninth  year  of  whose  reign  Samaria,  his  capital, 
is  taken  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  people  sent  into 
captivity  (ch.  XV.  36 — xvii.  23.);  the  Cuthites  corrupt  the 
religion  in  Samaria  (ch.  xvii.  24.  to  end) ;  the  reign  or  Heze- 
kiah ;  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army ;  Hezekiah's 
miraculous  recovery  and  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity  (ch.xviii — xx.  19.);  Hezekiah's  death  ;  and 
the  reigns  of  Manasseh,  Amon,  and  Josiah,  in  whose  reign 
the  religion  was  reformed  and  the  covenant  renewed  (ch.xx. 
20 — xxiii.  26.) ;  death  of  Josiah,  and  reigns  of  the  subse- 
quent kings,  to  the  taking  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  the 
carrying  away  of  the  people  into  Babylon  (crw  xxiii  26; 
— XXV.  26.) ;  treatment  of  Jenoiachin  at  the  court  of  Evil-mero- 
dacb,  ch.  XXV.  27.  to  end. 


The  two  Books  of  Chronicles. 

This  appellation  was  given  to  the  books  under  considera- 
tion by  Jerome,  because  they  contain  an  abstract,  in  the  order 
of  time,  of  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  to  the  period  when 
they  were  written.    They  appear  to  have  been  compiled  out 
of  the  national  diaries  or  annals ;  and  hence  they  are  called 
in   the   Hebrew  Bibles,   the  words  of  days,  or  the  journals* 
They  contain  many  things  which  are  not  extant  elsewhere ; 
and  several  relations  in  the  former  books  are  here  enlarged 
and   elucidated  :  hence  the  Greek  translations  have  caUed 
them,  "  Paraleipomena" — things  omitted.    Although  we  can- 
not decide  upon  their  authors,  their  authenticity  is  placed 
beyond  dispute,  being  supported  by  a  great  mass  of  external 
evidence,  and  tfie  indirect  attestations  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles.     Comp.  1  Chr.  xxiv.  10.  with  Lev.  i.  6 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  1. 
with  Matt.  xii.  42,  Lu.  xi.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  20, 21.  with  Matt, 
xxiii.  36,  Lu.  xi.  51 ;  1  Chr.  xvii.  13.  xyii.  10.  with  Heb.  i.  6. 
There  are  several  manifest  variations,  as  well  in  names  and 
facts,  as  in  dates,  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  the  Chro- 
nicles :  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  latter 
books  are   supplemental  to  the  former.     It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  language  had  been  slightly  varied, 
that  several  places  had  received  new  names,  or  had  undergone 
sundry  vicissitudes ;  that  certain  things  were  now  better  known 
to   the  returned  Jews  under    other  appellations;  and  that 
from  the  materials  before  him,  the  author  selected  those  pas- 
sages which  were  best   adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  most 
suitable  to  the  times  in  which  he  wrote.     The  variations  in 
proper   names  of  persons  will   generally  be  reconciled   by 
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attending  to  the  precise  period  of  time  spoken  of,  whence  it 
will  appear  that  frequently  two  different  persons  are  described. 
The  principal  object  of  the  author  appears  to  have  been  to 
point  out,  from  tne  public  records,  the  state  of  the  different  fa- 
milies before  the  captivity,  with  the  distribution  of  the  lands, 
that  each  tribe  might,  as  far  as  was  possible,  obtain  the  an- 
cient inheritance  of  their  fathers,  at  their  return.  These  books 
may  be  considered  as  an  epitome  of  all  the  Sacred  History, 
but  more  especially  from  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to 
their  return  from  the  first  captivity.  The  period  of  time  em- 
braced in  the  history  is  about  3468  years.  The  first  book 
traces  the  rise  and  propagation  of  the  people  of  Israel  firom 
Adam,  and  afterwards  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
rei^  and  transactions  of  David.  In  the  second  book  the  nar- 
rative is  continued,  and  relates  the  progress  and  dissolution 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  to  the  year  of  the  return  of  the 
people  from  Babylon.  As  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles,  relate  the  same  histories,  they  should  each  be 
read  and  compared  together;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  more  comprehensive  view  of  Jewish  history,  but  also 
in  order  to  illustrate  and  amend  from  one  book  what  is  ob- 
scure or  defective  in  either  of  the  others. 

The  frst  book  contains  the  genealogies  of  those  persons 
through  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  descend,  firom  Adam  to 
the  captivity,  and  to  the  time  of  Ezra  (ch.  i. — viii.) ;  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (ch.  ix.  2 — 34) ; 
the  reign  and  death  of  Saul  (ch.  ix.  35 — x.) ;  transactions  of 
the  reign  of  David,  ch.  xi — xxix. 

The  second  book  contains  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael under  Solomon  (ch.  i — ^ix.) ;  the  accession  of  Kehoboam ; 
the  division  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  plundering  of  Jerusa- 
lem, by  Shishak  (ch.  x — ^xii.) ;  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa, 
Kings  of  Judah  (ch.  xiii — xvi.) ;  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(ch.  xvii — XX.)  ;  the  reigns  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  and  the 
usurpation  of  Athaliah  (ch.  xxi — xxiv.) ;  the  reigns  of  Ama- 
ziah,  Uzziah,  and  Jotham  (ch.  xxv — xxvii.) ;  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(ch.  xxviii.) ;  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (ch.  xxix — xxxii.) ;  the 
reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon  (ch.  xxxiii.) ;  the  reign  of 
Josiah  (ch.  xxxiv,  xxxv.) ;  the  subsequent  reigns  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  and  temple  (ch.  xxxvi.  1 — 21.) ;  the  edict 
of  Cyrus,  ver.  22.  to  end. 


The  Book  of  Ezra, 

This  and  the  book  of  Nehemiah  were  reckoned  as  one  by  the 
ancient  Jews,  though  sometimes  called  the  first  and  second 
book  of  Esdras.  The  third  book  of  Esdras,  received  as  canoni- 
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cal  by  the  Greek  church,  is  merely  the  present  book  interpo- 
lated, and  the  fourth  book  is  a  palpable  forgery,  undeserving 
of  notice.  That  the  last  four  chapters  of  this  book  were  writ- 
ten by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears  has  never  been  disputed; 
but  the  first  six  have  been  ascribed  to  another  person^  because  it 
appears  from  the  commencement  of  the  7  th  chapter,  that  Ezra 
did  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lonpr 
manusy  a  period  of  sixty  years  from  the  commencement  of  tnis 
history,  whereas  the  author  of  the  former  part  represents  him- 
self as  present  at  Jerusalem  in  ch.  v.  4.  But  the  intimate 
connection  of  these  parts  of  the  history,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
valence of  the  same  method  of  narration,  render  it  probable 
that  the  whole  history  was  written  by  one  person ;  and  the 
apparent  discrepancy  may  easily  be  removed,  by  supposing 
that  Ezra  litersuly  copied  the  original  record  of  the  transac- 
tions which  was  written  by  a  person  contemporary  with  them. 
This  book  is  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish  histoiy,  from  the 
period  at  which  the  Chronicles  close ;  and  it  begins  vnth  a 
repetition  of  two  verses  of  the  latter  of  those  books.  The  pe- 
riod of  time  embraced  in  the  history  is  about  79  years,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  chronologists,  of  100  years.  A.  M.  3468  to 
A.  M.  3568.  As  the  history  here  related  harmonises  most 
strictly  with  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  which 
it  materially  elucidates,  they  shomd  be  read  in  connection. 
It  contains  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  return 
to  Judea,  and  rebuild  their  city  and  temple  (ch.  i.) ;  an  ac- 
count of  the  Jews  who  returned  under  Zerubbabel,  with  their 
offerings  towards  rebuilding  the  temple  (ch.  ii.);  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  set  up,  and  the  foundation  of  the  temple  laid 
(ch.  iii.) ;  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  suspension 
of  the  building  (ch.  iv.)  ;  the  decree  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  and  the  completion  of  the  city  and  temple 
(ch.  V.  vi.) ;  return  of  Ezra  from  Babylon,  with  a  commission 
from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (ch.  vii.) ;  account  of  those  who 
accompanied  him,  and  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  viii.) ; 
Ezra's  prayer  on  account  of  the  intermixture  of  the  Jews  vrith 
the  idolatrous  people  (ch.  ix.) ;  the  reformation  effected  by 
him,  ch.  X. 


The  Book  of  Nekemiah. 

That  Nehemiah  was  the  author  of  this  book  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt:  it  is  written  in  his  name;  and,  differing 
from  all  the  preceding  books,  it  is  written  in  the  first  person. 
The  register  in  ch.  xii.  has  been  added  by  some  subsequent 
author ;  probably  by  the  authority  of  the  great  synagogue. 
The  history  presents  us  with  a  faithful  narrative  or  the  com- 
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mencement,  progress,  and  completion  of  the  noble  and  pa- 
triotic undertaking  of  Nehemiah,  of  restoring  Jerusalem  from 
the  ruin  in  which  it  lay  to  a  state  of  dignity,  and  his  subse- 
quent return  to  Shushan;  comprising  the  commission  of 
Nehemiah,  and  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  i.  ii.  12) ;  the 
building  and  dedication  of  the  walls  of  the  city  (ch.  ii.  13 ; 
vii.  4 ;  xii.  27 — 44) ;  a  register  of  the  persons  who  first  re- 
turned from  Babylon,  and  an  account  of  the  oblations  at  the 
temple  (ch.  vii.  5^ — 73) ;  the  reading  of  the  law  and  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (ch.  viii.) ;  a  solemn  fast  and 
the  renewal  of  the  covenant  (ch.  ix.  x) ;  names  and  families 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem, — of  the  priests,  Levites,  and 
singers  (ch.  xi.  xii.  26);  occurrences  at  Jerusalem  during 
Nehemiah's  absence  (ch.  xiii.) ;  his  return  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  second  reformation  effected  By  him,  ch.  xiii.  7 — 31. 

The  administration  of  Nehemiah  lasted  about  36  years. 
The  Old  Testament  history  closes  with  this  book. 


The  Book  of  Esther. 

This  book  derives  its  name  from  the  person  who  princi- 
pally appears  therein,  a  virtuous  Jewess,  who  obtained  the 
favour  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Persian  monarch,  and  by  her  in- 
fluence delivered  her  people  from  a  furious  persecution  which 
threatened  their  extinction.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Esther 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  its  authenticity  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  most  indisputable  evidence.  The  feast  of 
Purim,  the  institution  ana  origin  of  which  are  here  related, 
is  still  observed  by  the  Jewish  people.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
estimation  in  which  they  hold  this  book,  that  they  believe, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  other  parts  of  Scripture,  it  will 
ever  be  preserved.  The  history  contained  in  this  book  em- 
braces a  period  of  about  20  years,  or  perhaps  something  less ; 
commencmg  about  A.  M  3544.  We  think  the  prince  herein 
called  Ahasuerus,  is  the  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  of  profane 
history,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  granted  the  Jews  permis- 
sion to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  holy  city.  In  our  Bibles,  this 
book  concludes  with  the  third  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  but 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  add  ten  more  verses,  with  six  ad- 
ditional chapters.  These  were  never  extant  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  are  justly  rejected  as  spurious  by  both  Jews  and  Protes- 
tants. The  nistory  contains  the  disgiace  of  Vashti  (ch.  i.) ; 
the  elevation  of  Esther  to  the  throne,  and  the  discovery  of  a 
plot  against  the  monarch,  by  the  diligence  of  Mordecai 
(ch.  ii.);  the  promotion  of  Haman,  and  his  plotting  against  the 
Jews  (ch.  iii.) ;  the  affliction  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
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measures  adopted  by  them  (ch.  iv.  1 — 14) ;  Esther  undertakes 
their  cause,  defeats  Haman's  plot,  and  causes  him  to  be 
hanged  (ch,  iv.  15 — ^vii.) ;  the  advancement  of  Mordecai,  and 
the  deUverance  and  rejoicing  of  the  Jews  (ch.  viii.) ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemies  oi  the  Jews,  with  Haman's  sons 
(ch.  ix.  1 — 19);  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  Purim  (ch.  ix. 
20  to  end) ;  a  recital  of  the  power  and  glory  of  Ahasuerus, 
and  of  the  dignity  of  Mordecai,  ch.  x. 


SECTION  III. 


OF  THE    POETICAL    BOOKS. 


Under  this  denomination  are  comprehended  the  books 
which  are  termed  by  the  Jews  the  Hagiographa,  or  Holy 
Writings:  viz.  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon ;  and  also  the  book  of  Job.  They  are  termed 
poetical,  because  they  are  generally  composed  m  measured 
sentences,  and  possess  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  They  are  placed  in  our  Bibles  between  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books. 

In  reading  these  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  much  assist- 
ance will  be  derived  from  a  strict  attention  to  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  sentences.  The  poetical  parallelism,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  grand  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry,*  is  so  constructed,  that  one  member  of  the  sentence 
evolves,  illustrates,  or  confirms  the  other.  Bishop  Lowth  de- 
fines this  conformation  of  the  sentences  to  consist  chiefly  in  a 
certain  equality,  resemblance,  or  parallelism  between  the 
members  of  each  period ;  so  that  in  two  lines  (or  members  of 
the  same  period),  things  for  the  most  part  shall  answer  to 
things,  and  words  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind 
of  rule  or  measure.  Of  this  species  of  composition  there  is 
much  variety :  sometimes  it  is  more  accurate  and  manifest, 
sometimes  more  vague  and  obscure.+  Writers  who  have  im- 
proved on  the  terms  used  by  Bishops  Lowth  and  Jebb,  have 
distributed  it  into  four  species,  viz.  parallel  lines  gradational 
— antithetic — synthetic — and  introverted.  A  word  or  two  on 
each  of  these  classes  will  afford  the  reader  an  idea  of  their 

*  This  is  disputed  by  Mr.  Boys,  who  considers  it  a  general  rule  of  composiUoo 
prevailing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    See  Tactica  Sacra,  and  Key  to  the  Psauns. 

t  Lowth  on  the  Hebrew  Poetry,  Vol.  ii.  p.  34.    Gregory's  Translation. 
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nature,  and  assist  him* to  detect  them  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  his  reading, 

1.  Gradational  parallels  are  those>  in  which  the  second,  or 
respnonsive  clause  so  diversilBies  the  preceding  one,  as  generally 
to  rise  above  it,  forming  a  sort  of  climax;  and  sometimes  by  a 
descending  scale  in  the  value  of  the  related  terms  and  periods, 
forming  an  anti-climax.  Of  the  former  kind,  the  following  is 
an  example : — 

Seek  ye  Jehovah,  while  he  may  be  found ; 

Call  ye  upon  him,  while  he  is  near  : 

Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  ; 

And  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts : 

And  let  him  return  to  Jehovah,  and  he- will  compassionate  him ; 

And  unto  our  God,  for  he  aboundeth  in  forgiveness. — Is.  Iv.  6,  7- 

In  the  first  line  men  are  invited  to  seek  Jehovah,  not  know- 
ing where  he  is,  and  on  the  bare  intelligence  that  he  may  be 
found ;  in  the  second  line,  having  found  Jehovah,  they  are 
encouraged  to  call  upon  him,  by  the  assurance  that  he  is 
NEAR;  m  the  third  line,  the  wicked,  the  positive  and  pre- 
sumptuous sinner,  is  warned  to  forsake  his  way,  his  habitual 
course  of  iniquity ;  in  the  fourth  hne,  the  unrighteous,  the  ne- 
gatively wicked,  is  called  to  renounce  the  very  thoug/U  of' sin- 
ning ;  while,  in  the  last  line,  the  appropriative  and  encouraging 
title,  OUR  God,  is  substituted  for  the  awful  name  of  Jehovah  ; 
and  simple  compassion  is  heightened  into  overflovnng  mercy 
zxnA.  forgiveness.* 

This  kind  of  parallelism,  which  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Psalms  and  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  possesses  great 
variety  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  characterising  them. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Bishops  Lowth  and  Jebb, 
on  this  subject. 

2.  Antithetic  parallels  are  those  in  which  two  lines  corre- 
spond with  one  another,  by  an  opposition  of  terms  and  senti- 
ment ;  when  the  second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes 
in  expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only.  Accordingly,  the 
degrees  of  antithesis  are  various ;  from  an  exact  contra-posi- 
tion  of  word  to  word,  singulars  to  singulars,  plurals  to  plurals, 
&c.,  through  the  whole  sentence,  down  to  a  general  disparity, 
with  something  of  a  contrariety  in  the  two  propositions ;  for 
example : — 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing ; 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot. — Prov.  x.  7. 

*  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  37, 38. 
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These  in  chariots,  and  those  in  horses'; 

But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  Grod,  will  be  strong : 

They  are  bowed  down  and  fallen ; 

But  we  are  risen,  and  maintain  ourselves  firm. — Ps.  xx.  7,  8. 

Of  this  species  of  parallelism,  as  well  as  the  former,  there 
are  not  only  various  degrees,  but  also  several  varieties  in  the 
form.* 

3.  Constructive  parallels  are,  when  the  parallelism  consists 
only  in  the  similar  form  of  construction ;  m  which  word  does 
not  answer  to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent 
or  opposite ;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality  be- 
tween different  propositions,  in  respect  of  the  turn  or  shape  of 
the  whole  sentence,  and  of  the  constituent  parts ;  such  as, 
noun  answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  interrogative  to  inter- 
rogative. The  variety  of  this  form  is  accordingly  very  great, 
and  is  sometimes  hardly  at  all  apparent.  The  following  ex- 
ample must  suffice : — 

Whatsoever  Jehovah  pleaseth, 

That  he  doeth  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth  ; 

In  the  sea,  and  in  all  deeps  : 

Causing  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

Making  the  lightnings  with  the  rain ; 

Bringing  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treasures. — Ps.  cxxxv.  6,  7.t 

4,  Introverted  parallels  are  stanzas  so  constructed,  that, 
whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shall  be  parallel 
with  the  last;  the  second  with  the  penultimate;  and  so 
throughout,  in  an  order  that  looks  inward,  or,  to  bon'ow  a  mi- 
litary phrase,  from  flanks  to  centre.  For  the  discovery  of  this 
species  of  parallelism  we  are  indebted  to  Bishop  Jebb,  who 
has  given  some  striking  examples,  out  of  which  we  select  the 
following  one : — 

The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold  : 
The  work  of  mens'  hand ; 
They  have  mouths,  but  tliey  speak  not ; 
They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breatli  in  their  mouths ; 
They  who  make  tliem  are  like  unto  them  : 
So  are  all  tliey  that  put  their  trust  in  them. — Ps.  cxxxv.  15 — 18. 

•  Jebb's  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  24, 25.    f  Ibid,  p.  25.  and  Critica  Biblica,  Vol.  L 
p.  3(57. 
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The  parallelisms  here  marked  out,  observes  Bishop  Jebb, 
will,  it  18  presumed^  be  found  accurate:  in  the  first  line  we 
have  the  idolatrous  heathen ; — in  the  eighth,  they  who  put 
their  trust  in  idols : — in  the  second  line,  the  fabrication ; — in 
the  seventh,  the  fabricators : — in  the  third  line,  mouths  with- 
out articulation  ;-T-in  the  sixth,  mouths  without  breath : — in 
the  fourth  line,  eyes  without  vision; — and,  in  the  fifth  line, 
ears  without  the  sense  of  hearing.* 

Such  are  the  nature  and  the  various  species  of  parallelisms 
which  pervade  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  an 
attention  to  which  is  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  sense,  and  a  just  perception  of  the  beauties  of  these  ines- 
timable compositions.  It  nas  been  generally  supposed,  that 
the  form  of  composition  here  pointed  out,  is  only  to  be  found 
in  short  and  detached  passages  of  Scripture.  A  recent  writer, 
however,  has  shewn,  that  upon  the  very  same  principle  as 
these  detached  passages  are  formed,  entire  chapters,  and 
whole  Psalms  are  constructed.f 

Another  thing  which  demands  attention  in  reading  the 
poetical  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  is  the  frequent  change 
of  persons  which  occurs,  without  the  least  intimation  thereof 
being  given  by  the  writer.  This  is  occasioned  in  many  cases 
by  the  form  oi  composition — dialogue,  or  a  kind  of  dramatic 
ode — ^in  which  there  are  different  characters  introduced,  sus- 
taining their  respective  parts.  This  observation  applies  more 
particularly  to  tne  book  of  Psalms,  to  the  remarks  on  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 


I%e  Book  of  Job. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  all 
ages.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  obtained  among 
biblical  writers  on  its  chronology,  character,  hero,  and  author. 
Some  have  denied  the  actual  existence  of  the  venerable 
,  patriarch,  and  considered  the  book  as  a  fictitious  narration, 
intended  to  instruct  through  the  medium  of  parable.  That 
such  a  notion  should  have  been  entertained  by  men  who  credit 
the  writings  of  Ezekiel  or  James,  is  something  to  excite  sur- 
prise. Both  these  inspired  writers  speak  of  him  as  a  real, 
and  not  as  a  fictitious  personage.  See  Ezek.  xiv.  14 ;  James 
V.  11.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  he  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
real  person  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit ;  as  such,  he  has 
been  contemplated  immemorially  in  Arabia  and  Palestine; 

*  See  Sacred  Literature,  p.  53,  &c. 

t  See  Boys*  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
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and  no  good  reason  can  be  given,  why  we  should  abandon  an 
opinion  thus  strongly  supported,  with  regard  to  the  time 
when  the  events  here  recorded  took  place^  and  when  the  his- 
tory was  committed  to  writing,  critics  are  not  agreed.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  earliest  written  of  all  the  books 
of  the  Bible^  while  others  ascribe  it  to  the  time  subsequent  to 
the  captivity.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Moses,  to  Elihu,  to 
Job  himself,  to  Solomon,  and  to  Ezra.  To  enter  into  an 
examination  of  these  several  opinions,  each  of  which  has  been 
advocated  by  men  of  the  profoundest  learning  and  ability, 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work,  nor  would  it  prove  ma- 
terially edifying  to  the  reader.  Those  who  wish  to  investi- 
gate the  claims  of  these  different  hypotheses,  may  consult  the 
writings  of  Lowth,  Warburton,  Stock,  Peters,  Faber,  Grood,  or 
the  **  Introduction"  of  Mr.  Home,  where  he  will  find  an  ably 
written  summary  of  the  controversy  on  these  interesting  ques- 
tions. We  agree  with  Dr.  Hales,  in  assigning  the  time  of 
Job's  trial  to  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  confusion 
of  languages  and  the  call  of  Abraham.  In  confirmation  of 
Dr.  Hales'  opinion,  Mr.  Townsend*  has  added  several  argu- 
ments of  a  moral  character,  which  carry  with  them  consi- 
derable weight.  In  the  opinion  of  these  writers,  the  book  was 
written  by  Job  himself,  or  one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  by  Moses  when  in  the  land 
of  Midian;  and  with  some  alterations,  addressed  by  him 
to  the  Israelites.  The  country  in  which  the  scene  of  this 
history  is  laid,  is  said  to  be  the  land  of  Uz  (ch.  i.  1),  which 
Mr.  Good  has  distinctly  shewn  to  have  been  in  Idumea.  Of 
the  chaiacter  and  structure  of  this  extraordinary  book,  as  a 
literary  composition,  several  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
Caliriet,  Warburton,  and  others,  have  regarded  it  as  a  drama ; 
Bishop  Lowth  conceived  it  to  be  of  a  mixed  character ;  but 
Mr.  Good  considers  it  as  a  regular  epic  poem,  possessing  all 
the  prominent  features  of  that  species  of  composition,  laid 
down  by  Aristotle  himself. 

The  general  scope  and  moral  of  this  sublime  production, 
namely,  that  the  troubles  and  afflictions  of  a  good  man  are, 
for  the  most  part,  designed  as  tests  of  his  virtue  and  integrity, 
out  of  which  he  will  at  length  emerge  with  additional  splen- 
dour and  happiness,  are  common  to  eastern  poets,  and  not  un- 
common to  those  of  Greece.  But,  in  various  respects,  the 
poem  of  Job  stands  alone  and  unrivalled.  In  addition  to  every 
corporeal  suffering  and  privation  which  it  is  possible  for  man 
to  endure,  it  carries  forward  the  trial  in  a  manner  and  to  an 

•  Arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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extent  which  has  never  been  attempted  elsewhere,  into  the 
keenest  faculties  and  sensations  of  the  mind,  and  mixes  the 
bitterest  taunts  and  accusations  of  friendship  with  the 
agonies  of  family  bereavement  and  despair.  The  body  of 
other  poems  consists  chiefly  of  incidents ;  that  of  the  present 
poem,  of  colloquy,  or  alignment,  in  which  the  train  of  reason- 
ing is  so  well  sustained^  its  matter  so  important,  its  language 
so  ornamented,  the  doctrines  it  developes  so  sublime,  its  transi- 
tion from  passion  to  passion  so  varied  and  abrupt,  that  the 
want  of  incidents  is  not  felt^  and  the  attention  is  still  riveted 
as  by  enchantment.  In  other  poems  the  supernatural  agency 
is  fictitious^  and  often  incongruous  ;  here  the  whole  is  solid 
reality,  supported  in  its  grand  outline  by  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  every  other  part  of  Scripture ;  an  agency  not  ob- 
trusively introduced,  but  demanded  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
occasion ;  and  as  much  more  exalted  and  magnificent  than 
every  other  kind  of  similar  interference,  as  it  is  more  veritable 
and  solemn.  The  suffering  hero  is  sublimely  called  forth  to 
the  performance  of  his  part,  in  the  presence  of  men  and 
angels ;  each  becomes  interested,  and  equally  interested,  in 
his  conduct ;  the  Almighty  assents  to  tne  trial,  and  for  a 

f>eriod  withdraws  his  divine  aid ;  the  malice  of  Satan  is  in  its 
iiU  career  and  activity ;  hell  hopes,  earth  trembles,  and  every 
good  spirit  is  suspended  with  awful  anxiety.  The  wreck  of 
his  substance  is  in  vain ;  the  wreck  of  his  ramily  is  in  vain ; 
the  scalding  sores  of  a  corroding  leprosy  are  in  vain ;  the  artillery 
of  insults,  reproaches,  and  miUng,  poured  forth  from  the 
mouths  of  bosom  friends,  is  in  vain.  Though  at  times  put,  in 
some  degree,  off  his  guard,  the  holy  sufferer  is  never  com- 
pletely overpowered.  He  sustains  the  shock  without  yielding; 
he  still  holds  fast  his  integrity.  Thus  terminates  the  trial  of 
faith :  Satan  is  confounded ;  fidelity  triumphs ;  and  the 
Almighty,  with  a  magnificence  well  worthy  of  the  occasion,  un- 
veils his  resplendent  tribunal,  and  crowns  the  afflicted  cham- 
pion with  his  applause.*  The  scope  of  this  speech,  says 
JBishop  Stock,  is  to  humble  Job,  and  teach  others,  by  his 
example,  to  acquiesce  in  the  divine  dispensatiops,  from  an 
unbounded  conndence  in  his  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness ; — 
an  end  worthy  the  interposition  of  the  Deity.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Almighty's  address  Job  humbles  himself,  ac- 
knowledges his  ignorance,  "  repents  as  in  dust  and  ashes ; " 
offers  sacrifices  for  his  friends,  and  is  restored  to  double  pros- 
perity, comfort,  and  honour.  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion  that 
the  principal  object  of  the  poem  is  tne  third  and  last  trial  of 

*  Good's  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  xriii. 
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Job  from  the  unkindness  and  unjustneBS  of  his  etccuidng 
friends ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
anger,  indignation,  and  contumacy  of  Job,  and  afterwards  lus 
composure,  submission,  and  penitence.  The  design  of  the 
poem  is,  therefore,  to  teach  men,  that,  having  a  due  respect 
to  the  corruption,  infirmity,  and  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  to  the  infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God,  they 
are  to  reject  all  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  in  their  awn 
righteousness,  and  to  preserve  on  all  occasions  an  unwaver- 
ing and  unsullied  faith,  and  to  submit  with  becoming  reverence 
to  his  decrees.* 

But  independent  of  the  important  instruction  which  may 
be  derived  from  a  devout  perusal  of  the  book  of  Job,  it  must 
be  considered  a  most  invaluable  document,  as  containing  a 
faithful  delineation  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  and  thus  com- 
pleting the  Bible,  by  adding  the  dispensation  of  the  earUest 
ages  to  those  of  the  Law  and  the  uospel,  by  which  it  was 
successively  superseded.  On  this  principle  the  expediency 
of  its  introduction  into  the  Hebrew  canon  may  be  successfully 
shewn,  and  the  objections  urged  against  it  as  an  exotic  produc- 
tion effectually  silenced,  'the  chief  doctrines  of  the  patri- 
archal religion,  as  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  poem 
by  Dr.  Hales  and  Mr.  Good,  were  as  follow : 

I.  The  creation  of  the  world  by  one  Supreme  and  Eternal 
Intelligence.     See  ch.  xxxviii — xli. 

II.  Its  regulation  by  his  perpetual  and  superintending  pro- 
vidence.    See  ch.  i.  9.  21 ;  ii.  10  ;  v.  8 — 27 ;  ix.  4 — 13. 

III.  The  intentions  of  his  providence  earned  into  effect 
by  the  ministrations  of  a  heavenly  hierarchy.  See  ch,  i.  6,  7; 
iii.  18, 19;  v.  1 ;  xxxiii.  22, 23. 

IV.  The  heavenly  hierarchy,  composed  of  various  ranks 
and  orders,  possessing  different  names,  dignities,  and  offices. 
As  obeliniy  servants  ;  malachim,  angels ;  melizim,  intercessors ; 
memitim,  destinies,  or  destroyers ;  alep,  the  chiliad  or  thousand ; 
kedoshim,  sancti,  the  heavenly  saints  or  hosts  generally. 
See  ch.  iv.  18  ;  xxxiii.  22, 23 ;  v.  2. ;  xv.  15. 

V.  An  apostacy,  or  defection,  in  some  rank  or  order  of 
these  powers  (en.  iv.  18 ;  xv.  15),  of  which  Satan  seems 
to  have  been  one,  and  perhaps  chief,  ch.  i.  6 — 12 ;  ii.  2 — 7. 

VI.  The  good  and  evil  powers  or  principles,  equally  formed 
by  the  Creator,  and  hence  equally  denominated  "  Sons  of 
God ;"  both  of  them  employed  by  Jhim  in  the  administration 
of  his  providence ;  and  both  amenable  to  him  at  stated  courts. 


t  Lecturt^s  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Gregor}'*s  Trans.  Vol.  ii.  p.  383. 
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held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving   an  account  of  their  re- 
spective missions.     See  ch.  i.  6,  7 ;  ii.  1. 

VIL  A  day  of  future  resurrection,  judgment,  and  re- 
tribution to  all  mankind.  See  ch.  xiv.  13 — 16 ;  xix.  26 — 29 ; 
xxi.  30 ;  xxxi.  14. 

VIII.  The  propitiation  of  the  Creator,  in  the  case  of  human 
transgressioas,  Dy  sacrifices  (ch.  i.  6;  xlii.  8);  and  the 
mediation  and  intercession  of  a  righteous  person.  See  ch. 
xlii.  8,9.* 

IX.  The  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a  ju- 
dicial offence,  to  be  punished  by  the  judge.     See  ch.  xxxi. 

<&U 4CO. 

X.  The  innate  corruption  of  man;  or  what  is  generally 
termed  **  Original  Sin."  See  ch.  xiv.  4;  xv.  14 — 16; 
Xxxv.  4. 

Several  of  these  doctrines  are  more  clearly  developed  than 
others,  but  the  whole  of  them  are  fairly  deduced  from  the  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  words. 

Mr.  Good,  to  whom  we  have  been  so  greatly  indebted  for 
the  foregoing  outline,  has  remarked,  that  nothing  can  be 
niore  unfortunate  for  this  most  excellent  composition  than  its 
jJivision  into  chapters,  and  especially  such  a  division  as  that 
'a  common  use ;  in  which,  not  only  the  unity  of  the  general 
subject,  but,  in  many  instances,  that  of  a  single  paragraph, 
^r  even  of  a  single  clause,  is  completely  broken  in  upon  and 
destroyed.t      various   are  the  divisions  which  have  been 
adopted.     Dr.  Hales,  who  excludes  the  exordium  and  con- 
<ilusion,  divides  it  into  five  parts ;  but  Mr.  Good,  who  justly 
^marks  that  these  are  requisite  to  the  unity  of  the  composi- 
tion^ divides  it  into  six.     We  follow  his  arrangement,  but  di- 
^ding  his  sixth  part  into  two.     We  have  then, 

1.  History  of  Job's  character  and  trials  (ch.  i — iii.)  ;  2.  First 
^ries  of  conversations  or  controversy — Eliphaz's  address  (ch.  iv. 
V.) ;  Job's  answer  (ch.  vi.  vii.) ;  Bildad's  address  (ch.  viii.)  ; 
Job's  answer  (ch.  ix.  x.) ;  Zophar's  address  (ch.  xi.) ;  Job's 
answer  (ch.  xii — xiv.)     3.  Second  series  of  controversy — Eli- 
phaz's address  (ch.  xv.) ;  Job's  answer  (ch.  xvi.  xvii.) ;  Bil- 
dad's  address  (ch.  xviii.)  Job's  answer  (ch.  xix.);  Zophar's 
address  (ch.  xx.) ;  Job's  answer  (ch.  xxi.).     4.  Third  series  of 
controversy — Eliphaz's  address  (ch.  xxii.) ;  Job's  answer  (cfc. 
xxiii.  xxiv.) ;  Bildad's  address  (ch.  xxv.) ;  Job's  answer  (ch. 
xxvi — xxxi.).      6.  Elihu's  four  speeches  to  Job  (ch.  xxxii — 
xxxvii.).     6.  Jehovah's  first  and  second  address  to  Job  (chap* 

*  Preliminary  Dissertation,  p.  Ixiy.  f  Ihid,  p.  xxi, 
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Tlie  Book  of  Psaifiis. 

This  collection  of  sacred  hymns  has  ever  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  ;  *  it  contains  instruction  and  comfort  for 
the  truly  pious,  whatever  may  be  their  experience,  or  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  principal  part 
of  these  divine  compositions,  perhaps,  was  indtted  by  David, 
who  has  given  name  to  the  collection :  the  others  were  probably 
written  by  Moses,  Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman,  Ethan,  Jedathun, 
Ezra,  ajid  the  sons  of  Korah.  Upon  the  titles  prefixed  to  many  of 
.the  Psalms,  implicit  confidence  cannot  be  placed  ;  nor  is  it 
certain  whether  the  Jews,  who  attached  these  notices,  intended 
to  denote  that  they  were  written  bi/  or  for  such  a  person. 

The  right  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  to  a  place  in  the  Sacred 
canon  has  never  been  disputed ;  and  its  divine  authority  has 
been  attested  by  the  quotations  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles, 
as  well  as  by  the  numerous  predictions  which  are  dispersed 
throughout  it,  and  which  have  been  subsequently  fulfilled. 
In  these  compositions  we  are  presented  with  every  varie^  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  Some  of  them  were  prepared  for  particular 
solemnities  in  the  Jewish  worship:  others  appear  to  have  been 
designed  generally  to  celebrate  the  glorious  perfections  (d 
God :  and  others  to  have  been  drawn  forth  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  or  experience  of  the  inspired  writers.  These 
sublune  odes  abound  in  the  most  impressive  and  consoling 
predictions.  One  greater  than  David  is  continually  present- 
ing himself,  even  Christ  the  Redeemer.  Divine  inspiration 
BO  guided  the  Psalmist,  that  in  many  instances  his  wordB, 
a.t  the  same  time  that  they  referred  with  sufficient  precision  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  life,  prefigured  in  terms  the 
most  accurate  and  the  most  sublime,  the  humiliation,  tie 
sufferings,  the  triumphant  resurrection,  and  the  universal  and 
eternal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Dr.  Horsleyhas  considered 
the  ^eater  part  of  the  Psalms  as  a  kind  of  dramatic  od^ 
consisting  of  dialogues  between  certain  persons,  sustaining 
certain  characters ;  and  by  arranging  them  on  this  principle, 
he  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  some  of  these  unjivalled 
compositions,  which  before  appeared  to  want  consistency  aai 
harmony.  The  various  parts,  in  the  recitations  of  these  od^ 
were  assigned  to  the  priests,  Levites,  singei-s,  Stc.     "  The  othat 

•  Athanasius  styles  them  an  epilorae  of  the  whole  Scriptures  ;  Basil,  t. 

Endium  of  oU  Iheolngy  ;  Luther,  a  little  Bible,  and  the  Bummar;  of  the  OH' 
istameul ;  and  Metaacthon,  the  most  elegpant  writing  in  the  whole  vorld. 
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persons  introduced  are  Jehovah^  sometimes  as  one^  sometimes 
as  another,  of  the  three  persons :  Christ  in  his  incarnate  state^ 
is  personated  sometimes  as  a  priest^  sometimes  as  a  king, 
sometimes  as  a  conqueror."  '^  ^d  in  these  reciprocations  and 
divisions  of  parts,  we  discern^  according  to  Dr.  Lowth,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  disposition  of  the  verse  into  equal 
strophes  or  stanzas ;  and  why  these  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  distichs,  in  a  sort  of  parallelism  to  each  other ;  the 
last  line  responding  to  the  first,  and  seconding,  educing,  and 
enforcing  the  sense.  A  recent  writer  has  very  materiaSy  ex- 
tended this  doctrine  of  parallelism,  and  by  an  arrangement  of 
several  of  the  psalms,  has  succeeded  in  shewing  that  each  of 
these  compositions  is  a  complete  parallelism',  either  of  the 
alternate  or  the  introverted  kind.  In  some  cases  the  pa- 
rallelism will  be  found  to  depend  on  a  correspondence  of  the 
topic,  sometimes  on  an  agreement  of  the  person ;  but  what- 
ever form  the  composition  may  assume,  it  will  be  found  sus- 
ceptible of  great  elucidation  by  the  arrangement  here  pro- 

posed.t 

In  studying  the  book  of  psalms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  as- 
certain, where  it  can  be  done,  the  author  by  whom  each  psalm 
was  written,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
when  it  was  indited. 

The  following  arrangement  is  from  the  Scripture  Ma- 
gazine :%  it  is  cniefly  compiled  from  Townsend. 


*  Horsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi.  ^ 

t  See  Boys'  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.       I  Vol.  iii.  pp.  296, 297. 
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The  Book  of  Proverbs. 

This  book,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the  two  concluding 
chapters,  was  composed  by  Solomon,  ch.  i.  1 ;  x.  1 ;  xxv.  L 
The  30th  chapter  was  penned  by  Agar,  son  of  Jakeh,  of  whom 
we  no  where  else  read ;  and  the  last  chapter  contains  the  in- 
structions given  to  Lemuel  by  his  mother,  of  both  of  whom  we 
are  equally  ignorant.  Fromuie  first  verse  of  the  26th  chaptei*, 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  Proverbs  following  were  collected 
out  of  the  other  writings  of  Solomon,  and  placed  in  the  order 
in  which  we  now  possess  them.  The  design  of  the  inspired 
author  of  these  pointed  and  sententious  maxims,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  first  three  verses ;  and  so  admirably  aaapt- 
ed  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  have  they  appeared,  that 
many  heathen  philosophers  and  legislators  have  drawn  their 
brightest  sentiments  from  this  book.  The  Proverbs  are  fre- 
quently quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  See  Matt.  xv.  4 ; 
Luke  xiv.  10 ;  Rom.  xii.  16,  17,  20 ;  1  Thess.  v.  14  j  1  Pet 
iv.  8  ;  V.  6 ;  Jam.  iv.  6,  &c. 
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That  is,  the  Preacher,  or  one  who  harangues  a  public 
auditory,  was  written  by  Solomon,  evidently  towards  the 
close  of  his  splendid  career,  and  after  he  had  been  brought 
to  repentance  for  his  awful  apostacy  from  God.  The  purpose 
of  this  book  is  explicitly  declared  in  its  title";  namely,  to  de- 
monstrate the  vanity  of  all  earthly  acquisitions,  and  to  shew 
that  when  the  heart  is  set  on  sublunary  enjoyments,  all  will 
prove  to  be  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  In  the  course 
of  his  argument,  the  inspired  teacher  anticipates  the  objec- 
tions of  the  licentious  and  the  thoughtless,  and  produces 
their  absurd  opinions  for  the  purpose  oi  refuting  them.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  keep  the  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  pur- 
port of  the  discourse,  and  to  discriminate  what  the  author 
delivers  in  his  own,  and  what  in  an  assumed  character.  Mr. 
Holden,  in  his  **  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes," has  divided  the  work  into  two  principal  parts.  The 
first,  which  extends  to  the  10th  verse  oi  the  oth  chapter,  he 
considers  as  taken  up  in  demonstrating  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  conditions,  occupations,  and  pleasures ;  and  the  se- 
cond part,  which  includes  the  remainder  of  the  book,  as 
occupied  in  eulogising  Wisdom,  and  in  describing  its  nature, 
its  excellence,  and  its  beneficial  effects.  *  The  conclusion  of 
the  work  is  worthy  of  an  inspired  author.     "  Fear  God,  and 

*  Prelim.  Discourse,  p.  Ixv. 
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keep  his  .commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man/' 
&c.   The  following  synopsis  is  from  the  work  just  referred  to. 

Part  I. — The  vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions,  occupations, 
and  pleasures.  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  things  (i.  2) ;  the 
unprofitableness  of  human  labour,  and  the  transitoriness  of 
human  life  (i.  3 — 11) ;  the  vanity  of  laborious  inquiries  into 
the  ways  and  works  of  man  (i.  12 — 18) ;  luxury  and  pleasure 
are  only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  (ii.  1 — 11) ;  though  the 
wise  excel  foois>  yet,  as  death  happens  to  them  both,  human 
learning  is  but  vanity  (ii.  12 — 17) ;  the  vanity  of  human  la- 
bour, in  leaving  it,  they  know  not  to  whom  (ii.  18 — ^23) ;  the 
emptiness  of  sensual  enjoyments  (ii.  24 — 26) ;  though  there 
is  a  proper  time  for  the  execution  of  all  human  purposes,  yet 
are  they  useless  and  vain ;  the  Divine  counsels,  however,  are 
immutable  (iii.  1 — 14) ;  the  vanity  of  human  pursuits  proved 
from  the  wickedness  prevailing  in  courts  of  justice,  contrasted 
with  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  (iii.  16—17);  though 
life,  considered  in  itself,  is  vanity,  for  men  die  as  well  as 
beasts,  yet,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  very  different  with  the  spirit 
of  man  and  that  of  beasts  (iii.  18 — 22) ;  vanity  is  increased 
unto  men  by  oppression  (iv.  1 — 3) ;  the  vanity  of  prosperity 
(iv.  4) ;  the  vamty  of  folly,  or  of  preferring  the  world  to  true 
wisdom  (iv.  6,  6) ;  the  vanity  of  covetousness  (iv.  7,  8) ; 
though  society  has  its  advantages,  yet  dominion  and  empire 
are  but  vanity  (iv.  9 — 16) ;  errors  in  the  performance  of  JDi- 
vine  worship,  which  render  it  vain  and  unprofitable  (v.  1 — 7) ; 
the  vanity  of  murmuring  at  injustice ;  for  though  the  oppres- 
sion of  tne  poor  and  the  perversion  of  Judgment  greatly  pre- 
vail, they  do  not  escape  the  notice  of  tne  Almighty  (v.  8,  9) ; 
the  vanity  of  riches,  with  an  admonition  as  to  the  moderate 
enjoyment  of  them  (v.  10 — ^20) ;  the  vanity  of  avarice,  vi. 
1—9. 

Part  II. —  The  nature,  excellence,  Mnd  beneficial  effects  of 
wisdom  or  religion.  Since  all  human  designs,  labours,  and 
enjoyments,  are  vain,  it  is  natural  to  enquire.  What  is  good 
for  man?  What  is  his  supreme  good?  (vi.  10 — 12.)  The 
answer  is  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  Book. — The 
praise  of  character  and  reputation  (vii.  1) ;  affliction  improves 
the  heart,  and  exalts  the  character  of  the  wise  (vii.  2--10) ; 
the  excellence  of  wisdom  (vii.  11 — 14);  an  objection,  with 
the  answer  (vii.  16 — viii.  7);  the  evil  of  wickedness  shews 
the  advantage  of  true  wisdom  (viii.  8 — 13);  an  objection, 
with  the  an3wer  (viii.  14 — ix.  1) ;  an  objection,  with  the 
answer  (ix.  2.  10. 17) ;  the  banefulness  of  sloth  (x.  18) ;  the 
power  of  wealth  (x.  19) ;  an  exhortation  against  speaking  evil 
of  dignities  (x.  20) ;  exhortation  to  charity  and  oenevolence 
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(3d.  1 — 10) ;  an  ethortation  to  the  early  cultiTatioii  of 
Ittfails  (xiL  1 — 7) ;  the  concluBiony  xii.  8—14. 


The  Song  of  Solomon. 

Great  dhrersity  of  sentiment  is  found  amcmg  OTtics  and 
cciTtiMfftitatogs  relatire  to  the  character  of  this  poem.  Tlie 
cnioritT  consider  it  as  an  inspired  book ;  while  others  legaid 
it  as  a  mei^'  human  composition :  some  regard  it  as  a  sacied 
a]ie^onr«  shadowing  forth  the  intimate  relation  between  Qirist 
and  his  church;  bat  others  consider  it  should  only  be  re- 
<:aidcd  in  its  literal  meaning,  as  referring  to  the  maniage  of 
i^^kuoion  with  the  princess  of  Eeypt.  f^or  are  diose  who 
coftcur  in  riewing  it  as  a  mysticid  allegory,  agreed  as  to  its 
pfecise  reference.  Bishop  Lowth  restricts  it  to  the  miFrenal 
ehwrck,  and  conceives  that  it  has  no  refefence  whaterer  to 
ike  spiritual  state  of  iudiTiduals ;  while  others  inleiptet  it  as 
relmin<;  to  the  indiTidual  memb^  who  compose  that  church. 
Aaud  tkis  conflict  of  opinic^ti^  supported  as  each  is  by  the 
h^rhesl  names  and  talents^  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
m  the  right ;  and  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  a  fufl  dbcnssion 
of  the  merits  of  the  respeciiTC  hypotheses^  we  must  be  satis- 
fied With  a  lew  woids.  conTejrin^  our  own  notions  irf'  the 
character  and  dams  iif  this  singnbur  compositioii.  That  So- 
k^aon  was  the  author  of  this  poem,  is  affirmed  by  the  oon- 
cumrut  liMtiaiony  of  both  th«  Jewish  and  the*Clnstian 
t'haiche^  Ht^  is  also  nwtilionied  as  its  author  in  the  poem 
ilsetf  V^f^^  1^^  ^^  ^  ^veral  aliusiocs  to  hb  works  aand 
chanM.H^^  fix  it  imiubitabty  to  the  period  ot  his  rdgn.  That 
it  is  a«^  iiVi^Hrw)  v\>«a(vsitivMi^  may  bi^  taf^rred  from  its  findine 
a  ^^;*c^  itt  th^  lUNr^w  caav^.  pn>bi3JKT  settled  by  Earn,.  anS 
its  tr^suvsl^tk*^^  iu  ths.>  ^^^Cttskj^utt  >tv*r>k>c.  It  fcnnjj  one  «f  the 
bv\4<«  \.4r  vHMK^ucal  $oh('tur^  WH»Hi!C«ved  by  Jo^^usy  mad  one 

%HH)tv  *x^  kfet  A(v*tt^?tju  TW  mv^ttcjd  owamaarct  Ihs 
w^^  t^iuk^.  )ij^lK;uf\U  tKv>  v>ttbr  nrijb$ctt  Icr  ks  imsertiun  in  die 
^aiusN  sHMKHt.  I  (kK^  the  l$^re  ct  a  atjirnuise-.  is  tiiifcd 
%^  u)^iiuiat^  r¥lU(»s>«  ^^bci^tu^  Nfc«^*<eti  Christ  mA  fciat 
C!kafvN  I  ausl  iN^  ^an?  t^arw^  iitHitt^i  ut  tht»  aiiessory^  hmie 
Kh*«  ctH^wi^m^l  uik*  t^^s?  N^r^  tVtji^taittsmt.  $i^*  3i£ictri3c.]5; 
\vu.  'i^ ;  vv^.  I  It:  sV>^u  «u  'i.V ;  ^  V\t.  xr.  i :  Kpfc.  v.  2S, 
;??";  K^^^x  viv  ^*^;  wu,  l\  \tt.  VhakK  ^itb^jse  estalbent 
tr^uteil^tk^i^  v^'  l^^*<t  ^\»k.  v^t"  5sHrtj.*ta«Vv  wtll  cu&cii 
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manner  in  which  the  Song  of  Solomon  has  h&m  interpreted 
by  most  expositors,  has  had  the  effect  of  exposing  it  to  nn- 
merited  ridicule  and  contempt.  Not  entering  into  the  style 
and  spirit  of  Oriental  poesy^  they  have  giren  to  some  passa^ 
a  coarse  and  indelicate  appearance;  and  not  distinguishm^ 
between  the  literal  and  allegorical  senses,  they  have  destroyed 
the  consistency  and  beauty  of  the  poem^  and  bewildered  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  To  understand  this  part  of  Scripture 
requires  not  only  a  renewed  heart  and  an  enlightened  mind^ 
but  a  sober  and  cautious  judgment.  The  spiritual  senses 
must  be  exercised  to  discern  clearly  spiritual  truths,  and  the 
imagination  must  be  curbed  by  a  reverential  apprehension  of 
the  majesty  and  condescension  of  God.  Among  the  Jews, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  read  it  until  they  had  attained  the 
sacerdotal  age  of  thirty  years. 


SECTION  IV. 

OF    THE    PROPHETICAL    BOOKS. 

This  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  called, 
because  the  subjects  tJiereof  are  chiefly,  though  not  exclu- 
sirely,  prophetic. 

if  we  take  up  the  prophetic  volume,  we  find  it  readily  dis- 
tinguishes itsdf  into  two  parts,  which  may  be  cdled  the 
moral  or  doctrinal,  and  the  predictive.  It  is  not  a  series  of 
mere  predictions  —  far  from  it.  It  abounds  in  matter  of 
aiAother  kind :  the  continued  strain  of  moral  doctrine  which 
runs  through  it,  including  under  that  name  the  only  effica- 
etotts  and  sufficient  moral  doctrine,  that  which  is  founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  God,  his  attributes  and  his  vrill,  with  a 
sense  of  the  direct,  personal,  and  responsible  relation  of  man 
to  him.  Accordingly,  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  the  pro- 
phet are  the  laws  of  God ;  his  supreme  dominion,  and  hia 
universal  providence ;  the  majesty  of  his  nature,  his  spiritual 
being,  ?«ad  his  hcdiness ;  together  with  the  obligations  of  obe- 
dience to  htm,  in  the  particular  duties  of  an  inward  faith  and 
worshin;  and  of  jrstice  and  mercy  to  man:  the  whole  of 
iheoe  outies  enforced  by  explicit  sanctions  of  reward  and 
punishment.  These  original  principles  of  piety  and  morals 
overspresd  the  pa^es  of  the  book  of  prophecy ;  they  are 
bt<Mght  forward ;  they  are  inculcated  from  first  to  last.  TTiey 
ate  (^n  the  subject  when  nothing  future  is  in  question:  they 
are  o(»i»tantly  interwoven  with  the  predictions;  they  are  either 
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the  TOTV  thing  propounded,  or  connected  with  it ;  and  all  the 
way,  tney  are  impressed  with  a  distinctness  and  energy  of 
instruction,  which  shew  it  was  none  of  the  secondary  ends  of 
the  prophet's  mission  to  be  this  teacher  of  righteousness ;  in- 
somuch that,  if  we  except  the  Gospel  itself,  there  can  no 
where  be  shewn,  certainly  not  in  the  works  or  systems  of 
Pagan  wisdom,  so  much  of  luminous  and  decisive  informa- 
tion concerning  the  unity,  providence,  mercy,  and  moral  go- 
vernment of  God,  and  man's  duty  founded  upon  his  will,  as 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  prophetic  volume.  Let  the  pre- 
dictions of  prophecy,  then,  for  a  time  be  put  out  of  our 
thoughts ;  and  let  the  prophetic  books  be  read  for  the  pure 
theology  they  contain.  With  what  feelings  of  conviction 
they  are  read  by  the  religionist,  it  is  not  hard  to  tell.  He 
perceives  that  he  is  instructed  and  elevated  by  the  discoveries 
made  to  him  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  kind  of  worship 
and  obedience  required  from  himself;  and  these  discoveries, 
made  with  an  authority  and  a  commanding  power  which 
argue  them  to  be  what  they  are  given  for,  a  law  of  life  and 

Sractice ;  doctrines,  not  of  theory,  but  of  self-government  and 
irection ;  the  most  useful,  therefore,  to  himself,  and  the  most 
worthy  of  the  source  whence  they  profess  to  come.  On  this 
view  of  the  prophetic  vmtings,  Origen,  who  does  not  overstate 
their  persuasive  force,  says,  that  "  to  the  meditative  and  at- 
tentive reader  they  raise  an  impression  of  enthusiasm"  (a  true 
and  rational  enthusiasm,  like  a  spark  of  their  own  inspira- 
tion), "  and  by  his  perceptions  convince  him,  as  he  reads,  that 
these  compositions  can  be  none  of  the  works  of  men  which 
have  obtained  the  credit  of  being  the  oracles  of  God." 

The  more  sceptical  reader  will  see  in  them  something  to 
arrest  his  attention,  at  least,  and  excite  in  him  a  suspicion, 
that  the  teachers  of  so  excellent  and  virtuous  a  discipline  of 
life,  and  the  expositors  of  so  rational  a  theology,  are  not  to 
be  set  down  for  vain  pretenders  to  inspiration,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  other  divines,  or  sages,  in  that  period  of  the 
world,  spoke  so  much  to  the  purpose,  or  that  such  was  the 
ordinary  march  of  reason  in  these  subjects,  which,  more  than 
any  other,  have  tried  the  rectitude  of  the  human  intellect. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  this  moral  revelation,  made 
by  the  succession  of  prophets,  holds  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  Law  of  Moses  and  the  Gospel  itself.  It  is  a 
step  in  progress  beyond  the  Law,  in  respect  of  the  greater 
distinctness  and  fulness  of  some  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts; 
it  is  a  more  perfect  exposition  of  the  principles  of  peteonal 
holiness  and  virtue ;  the  sanctions  of  it  have  less  of  an  ex- 
clusive reference  to  temporal  promises,  and  incline  more  to 
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evangelical :   the  ritual  of  the  law  begins  to  be  discoun- 
tenanced by  it ;  the  superior  value  of  me  moral  command  * 
ment  to  be  enforced ;  and  altogether,  it  bears  a  more  spiri- 
tual, and  a  more  instructive  character,  than  the  ori^al  law 
gven  by  Moses.    In  a  word,  in  the  prophets  there  is  a  more 
minous,  a  more  perfectly  reasoned,  rule  of  life  and  faith, 
than  in  the  primary  law ;  and  therefore  God's  moral  revela- 
tion was  progressive.     It  is  more  perfect  in  the  Prophets 
than  in  the  Law  ;  more  perfect  in  the  Gospel  than  in  either.* 
Lastly,  the  Prophets,  beside  their  communication  of  doc- 
trine, had  another  and  a  practical  office   to  dischai^e,  as 
pastors  and  ministerial  monitors  of  the  people  of  God.    To 
"  shew  Jacob  his  transgressions,  and  Israel  nis  sins,"  was  a 
part  of  the  commission  they  received.     Hence  their  work  to 
admonish  and  reprove;  to  arraign  for  every  ruling  sin,  to 
blow  the  trumpet  to  repentance,  and  shake  the  terrors  of  the 
divine  judgments  over  a  guilty  land.     Often  they  bore  the 
message  of  consolation  or  Pardon ;  rarely,  if  ever,  of  pubhc 
approbation  and   praise.    The  integrity  and  fortitude  with 
which  they  ac(][uitted  themselves  of  this  charge,  is  attested 
by  impartial  history,  which  recites  the  death  and  martyrdom 
which  some  of  them  endured.     But  it  lives  also  in  their  own 
writings ;  not  in  the  praise  of  their  sincerity  and  zeal,  but  in 
the  faithful  record  of  the  expostulations  and  reproofs  which 
they  delivered  in  the  face  of  idolatrous  or  oppressive  kings,  a 
degenerate  priesthood,  and  a  corrupt,  idolatrous  people. — 
"  Great   was  the  fidelity,    and  great  the  boldness  of  the 

Erophets,"  is  their  just  panegyric.  But  in  this  service  they 
etray  none  of  the  spirit  of  turbulent  and  fanatical  agitators, 
men  who  step  out  of  order  to  make  the  public  sin  their  field 
of  triumph  ;  but  a  grave  and  masculine  severity,  which  be- 
speaks their  entire  soberness  of  mind,  and  argues  the  reality 
01  their  commission.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  are  all 
eminent  examples  of  this  ministerial  duty.  And  if  St.  Paul 
could  say  of  holy  writ,  that  it  "  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,"  as 
he  speaks  of  the  Old  Scripture,  so  to  no  part  of  it  does  that 
idea  more  fitly  belong,  than  to  the  admonitory  homilies  of  the 
prophets.t 

With  respect  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  much  has  been  written,  with  which  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  that  we  should  trouble  the  reader.  We  may  rest 
satisfied  in  the  assurance,  that  these  "  holy  men  of  old  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet.  i.  21) ;  and 

*  Davison's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  pp.  41 — 48. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  53,  54. 
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that  by  them  *'  God  spake  at  sundry  times  and  in  diven  main 
ners  unto  the  fathers,"  Heb.  i.  1 . 

The  prophetical  books  are  16  in  number ;  and  in  modem 
editions  ot  the  Bible,  they  are  usually  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.  the  greater  Prophets,  comprising  Isaiali,  Jero^' 
miah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  who  were  thus  distinguished  from 
the  length  of  their  books;  the  minor  Prophets,  compris- 
ing Hosea^  Joel,  Amos,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malaohi. 
These  books  are  not  placed  in  our  Bibles  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  prophesied,  but  which  circumstance 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  in  order  to  understand  tb^n 
correctly. 

The  great  object  of  prophecy  was  a  description  of  the 
Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom.  The  particulars  of  these 
were  gradually  imfolded  by  successive  prophets,  in  pro- 
phecies more  and  more  distinct.  They  were  at  first  held 
forth  in  general  promises ;  they  were  afterwards  described 
by  figures,  and  shadowed  forth  under  types  and  allusive 
institutions;  as  well  as  clearly  foretold  in  the  full  lustre 
of  descriptive  prophecy.  The  prophets  were  oftentimes 
the  representatives  of  the  future  dispensers  of  evangelical 
blessings ;  as  Moses  and  David  were  unquestionably  types  of 
Christ,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23 ;  Matt.  xi.  14 ;  Heb.  vi.  20 ;  vu.  1 — 3* 
Persons  were  sometimes  descriptive  of  things  also,  as  Sarah 
and  Hagar  were  allegorical  figures  of  the  two  covenants,  Gral. 
iv.  22 — 31 ;  Rom.  ix.  7 — 13.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  things 
were  used  to  symbolize  persons,  as  the  brazen  serpent  and  the 

Xaschal  lamb,  were  signs  of  our  healing  and  spotless  Re- 
eemer,  John  iii.  14 ;  comp.  Ex.  xii.  46,  with  John  xix.  36. 
Hence  it  was,  that  many  of  the  descriptions  of  the  prophets 
had  a  two-fold  character ;  bearing  often  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  present  circumstances,  and  yet  being  in  their  nature 
predictive  of  future  occurrences.  What  they  reported  of  the 
types  was  often,  in  a  more  signal  manner,  apphcable  to  the 
thmg  typified  ;  what  they  spoke  literally  of  the  present,  was 
figuratively  descriptive  of  future  particulars ;  and  what  was 
applied  in  a  figurative  sense  to  existing  persons,  was  often 
actually  characteristic  of  their  distant  archetypes.  Many 
passages,  then,  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  in  their  first 
aspect  appear  to  be  historical,  are  in  fact  prophetic ;  and  they 
are  so  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  not  by  way  of  ordinary 
accommodation,  or  casual  coincidence,  but  as  intentionally 
predictive,  as  having  a  double  sense,  a  literal  and  mystical 
interpretation.  This  mode  of  wrapping  up  religious  truth  in 
allegory,  gives  great  interest  to  the  sacred  books,  in  the  diU- 
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gent  perusal  of  which,  the  most  admirable  contrivance  and 
unexpected  beauty  will  be  discovered.  That  many  of  the 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  were  direct,  and  singly  and 
exclusively  applicable  to,  and  accomplished  in  our  Saviour,  is 
certain ;  and  tnat  some  passages  are  cited  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, by  way  of  accommodation  to  circumstances  described 
in  the  New,  is  perhaps  equally  true.  But  that  this  typical 
kind  of  prophecy  was  likewise  employed,  is  evident  from  a  vast 
number  of  passages.  And  it  is  this  double  character  of  pro- 
phecy whicn  occasions  those  unexpected  transitions  and  sud- 
den interchange  of  circumstance,  so  observable  in  the  prophetic 
books.  Thus  different  predictions  are  sometimes  blended  and 
mixed  together ;  temporal  and  spiritual  deUverances  are  fore- 
told in  one  prophecy;  and  greater  and  smaller  events  are 
combined  in  one  point  of  view.  To  unravel  this,  requires 
much  attention,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
scope  of  the  Scriptures.  * 

The  language  of  the  Prophets  is  remarkable  for  its  magni- 
ficence. Bach  writer  is  distinguished  for  peculiar  beauties. 
The  ornaments  of  the  prophetic  style  are  derived,  not  from 
accumulation  of  epithet,  or  laboured  harmony,  but  from  the 
real  grandeur  of  its  images,  and  the  majestic  force  of  its  ex- 
pressions. Its  sudden  bursts  of  eloquence,  its  earnest  warmth, 
its  affecting  exhortations  and  appeals,  afford  very  interesting 
proofs  of  that  vivid  impression,  and  of  that  inspired  convic- 
tion, under  which  the  prophets  wrote.  No  style,  perhaps,  is 
so  highly  figurative  as  that  of  the  Prophets.  Every  object 
of  nature  and  of  art,  which  can  furnish  allusions,  is  explored 
with  industry;  every  scene  of  creation,  and  every  page  of 
science,  seems  to  have  unfolded  its  rich  varieties  to  the  sacred 
writers,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Eastern  poetry,  delight  in  every 
kind  of  metaphorical  embellishment. 

On  the  style  of  the  prophets  much  has  been  written,  par- 
ticularly by  Calmet,  Lowth,  Vitringa,  Michaelis,  and  Newton. 
From  the  preliminary  observations  to  Dr.  Smith's  '*  View  of 
the  Prophets,"  &c.  where  the  principal  observations  of  these 
learned  writers  have  been  abridged  with  great  judgment,  the 
following  remarks  have  been  selected. 

The  writings  of  the  Prophets,  the  most  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  world,  from  their  not  being  more  generally  under- 
stood, lose  much  of  that  usefulness  and  effect  which  they  are 
so  well  calculated  to  produce  on  the  souls  of  men.     Many 

*  For  an  able  discussion  of  the  structure  and  gradual  development  of  prophecy, 
reference  is  made  to  Davison's  Discourses  on  jProphecy,  a  work  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended. 
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The  Book  of  Proverbs. 

This  book,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the  two  concluding 
chapters,  was  composed  by  Solomon,  ch.i.  1 ;  x.  1 ;  xxv.  L 
The  30th  chapter  was  penned  by  Agar,  son  of  Jakeh,  of  whom 
we  no  where  else  read ;  and  the  last  chapter  contains  the  in- 
structions given  to  Lemuel  by  his  mother,  of  both  of  whom  we 
are  equally  ignorant.  From  me  first  verse  of  the  26th  chaptei*^ 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  Proverbs  following  were  collected 
out  of  the  other  writings  of  Solomon,  and  placed  in  the  order 
in  which  we  now  possess  them.  The  design  of  the  inspired 
author  of  these  pointed  and  sententious  maxims,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  first  three  verses ;  and  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  instruction  have  they  appeared,  that 
many  heathen  philosophers  and  legislators  nave  drawn  their 
brightest  sentiments  from  this  book.  The  Proverbs  are  fire- 
quently  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  See  Matt.  xv.  4 ; 
Luke  xiv.  10;  Rom.  xii.  16,  17,  20;  1  Thess.  v.  14  j  1  Pet 
iv.  8  ;  V.  6 ;  Jam.  iv.  6,  &c. 


The  Book  of  Eccksiastes, 

That  is,  the  Preacher,  or  one  who  harangues  a  public 
auditory,  was  written  by  Solomon,  evidently  towards  the 
close  of  his  splendid  career,  and  after  he  had  been  brought 
to  repentance  for  his  awful  apostacy  from  God.  The  purpose 
of  this  book  is  explicitly  declared  in  its  title";  namely,  to  de- 
monstrate the  vanity  of  all  earthly  acquisitions,  and  to  shew 
that  when  the  heart  is  set  on  sublunary  enjoyments,  all  will 
prove  to  be  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  In  the  course 
of  his  argument,  the  inspired  teacher  anticipates  the  objec- 
tions of  the  licentious  and  the  thoughtless,  and  produces 
their  absurd  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  keep  tne  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  pur- 
port of  the  discourse,  and  to  discriminate  what  the  author 
delivers  in  his  own,  and  what  in  an  assumed  character.  Mr. 
Holden,  in  his  *'  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes,''  has  divided  the  work  into  two  principal  parts.  The 
first,  which  extends  to  the  10th  verse  oi  the  6th  chapter,  he 
considers  as  taken  up  in  demonstrating  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  conditions,  occupations,  and  pleasures ;  and  the  se- 
cond part,  which  includes  the  remainder  of  the  book,  as 
occupied  in  eulogising  Wisdom,  and  in  describing  its  nature, 
its  excellence,  and  its  beneficial  effects.  *  The  conclusion  of 
the  work  is  worthy  of  an  inspired  author.     "  Fear  God,  and 

*  Prelim.  Discourse,  p.  Uv. 
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keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man," 
&c.  The  following  synopsis  is  from  the  work  just  referred  to. 
Part  I. — The  ratiiti/  of  all  earthlif  conditions,  occupaliom, 
and  p/easurea.  The  vanity  of  all  earthly  things  (i.  2)  ;  the 
unprofitableness  of  human  labour,  and  the  transitoriness  of 
human  life  (i.  3 — 1 1) ;  the  vanity  of  laborious  inquiries  into 
the  ways  and  works  of  man  (i.  12 — 18);  luxury  and  pleasure 
are  only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  (ii.  1 — 11);  though  the 
„'Vri8e  excel  fools,  yet,  as  death  happens  to  them  both,  human 
iming  is  but  vanity  (ii,  12 — 17) ;  the  vanity  of  human  !a- 
ur,  in  leaving  it,  they  know  not  to  whom  (Li.  18 — 23) ;  the 
iptineas  of  sensual  enjoyments  (ii.  24 — 26);  though  there 
[Ib  a.  proper  time  for  the  execution  of  all  human  purposes,  yet 
'^iae  they  useless  and  vain ;  the  Divine  counsels,  however,  are 
itamutable  (iii.  1 — 14) ;  the  vanity  of  human  pursuits  proved 
firom  the  wickedness  prevailing  in  courts  of  justice,  contrasted 
with  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  (iii.  15 — 17);  though 
life,  considered  in  itself,  is  vanity,  for  men  die  as  well  as 
beasts,  yet,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  very  diflferent  with  the  spirit 
of  man  and  that  of  beasts  (iii,  18 — 22) ;  vanity  is  increased 
unto  men  by  oppression  (iv.  1 — 3) ;  the  vanity  of  prosperity 
<iv.  4) ;  the  vanity  of  folly,  or  of  preferring  the  world  to  true 
wrisdom  (iv,  6,  6) ;  the  vanity  of  covetouBness  (iv.  7,  8) ; 
though  society  has  its  advantages,  yet  dominion  and  empire 
but  vanity  (iv,  9 — 16) ;  errors  in  the  performance  of  Di- 
i  worship,  which  render  it  vain  and  unprofitable  (v.  1 — 7) ; 
the  vanity  of  murmuring  at  injustice ;  for  though  the  oppres- 
(ion  of  the  poor  and  the  perversion  of  iudgment  greatly  pre- 
Tail,  they  do  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Almigh^  (v.  8,  9) ; 
the  vanity  of  riches,  with  an  admonition  as  to  the  moderate 
enjoyment  of  them  (v.  10 — 20);  the  vanity  of  avarice,  vi. 
1—9. 

Pakt  II. —  The  nature,  excelhiice,  and  beneficial  effects  of 
visdom  or  religion.  Since  all  human  designs,  labours,  and 
enjoyments,  are  vain,  it  is  natural  to  enquire.  What  is  good 
for  man?  What  is  his  supreme  good  ?  (vi.  10— 12.)  The 
answer  is  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  Book.  —  The 
)raise  of  character  and  reputation  (vii.  I) ;  af&iction  improves 
lie  heart,  and  exalts  the  character  of  the  wise  (vii.  2—10) ; 
the  excellence  of  wisdom  (vii.  11 — 14);  an  objection,  with 
the  answer  (vii.  15 — viii.  7);  the  evil  of  wickedness  shews 
the  advantage  of  true  wisdom  (viii,  8 — 13);  an  objection, 
with  the  answer  (viii.  14— ix.  1) ;  an  objection,  with  the 
.answer  (ix.  2.  10. 17) ;  the  banefulness  of  sloth  (x.  18) ;  the 
jower  of  wealth  (x.  19) ;  an  exhortation  against  speaking  evil 
rf  dignities  (x.  20) ;  exhortation  to  charity  and  benevolence 
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(xi.  1 — 10) ;  an  exhortation  to  the  early  cultivatioa  of  rdigi- 
OU6  habits  (xii.  1 — 7) ;  the  conclusion,  xii.  8 — 14. 


The  Song  of  Solomon. 

Great  diversity  of  sentiment  is  found  among  critics  and 
commentators  relative  to  the  character  of  this  poem.  The 
majority  consider  it  as  an  inspired  book ;  while  others  regard 
it  as  a  merely  human  composition :  some  regard  it  as  a  sacred 
allegory,  shadowing  forth  the  intimate  relation  between  Christ 
and  his  church;  but  others  consider  it  ^ould  only  be  re- 
irded  in  its  literal  meaning,  as  referring  to  the  marriage  of 
jolomon  vrith  the  princess  of  Egypt  Nor  are  those  who 
concur  in  viewing  it  as  a  mystical  allegory,  agreed  as  to  its 
precise  reference.  Bishop  Lowth  restricts  it  to  the  aniversal 
church,  and  conceives  that  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  spiritual  state  of  individuals ;  while  others  interpret  it  as 
referring  to  the  individual  members  who  compose  that  church. 
Amid  this  conflict  of  opinion,  supported  as  each  is  by  the 
highest  names  and  talents,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
on  the  right ;  and  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  a  full  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  respective  hypotheses,  we  must  be  satis- 
fied with  a  few  words,  conveying  our  own  notions  of  the 
character  and  claims  of  this  singular  composition.  That  So- 
lomon was  the  authoi*  of  this  poem,  is  affirmed  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
churches.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  its  author  in  the  poem 
itself  (ver.  1);  and  the  several  allusions  to  his  works  and 
character,  fix  it  indubitably  to  the  period  of  his  reign.  That 
it  is  an  inspired  composition,  may  be  inferred  from  its  finding 
a  place  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  probably  settled  by  Ezra»  and 
its  translation  in  the  Septuagint  version.  It  forms  one  of  the 
books  of  canonical  Scripture  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  one 
book  in  the  Jewish  divisions  of  Scripture  adopted  by  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  Apostles.  The  mystical  meaning  of  this  poem, 
we  think,  affords  the  only  reason  for  its  insertion  in  the 
Jewish  canon.  Under  the  figure  of  a  marriage,  is  typified 
the  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  Christ  and  his 
Church ;  and  the  same  figures  found  in  this  allegory,  have 
been  transferred  into  the  New  Testament.  See  Matt.  ix«  15; 
xxii.  2  ;  xxv.  1 — 11 ;  John  iii.  29 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  Eph.  v.  23, 
27;  Rev.  xix.  7,9;  xxii.  17.  Mr.  Good,  whose  excellent 
translation  of  this  book  of  Scripture,  will  afford  much  valu- 
able aid  in  its  perusal,  considers  it  as  a  series  of  Idyls,  like 
the  cassides  of  the  poets  of  Arabia.  Its  style,  as  remarked  by 
Bishop  Lowth,  is  of  the  pastoral  kind,  the  two  principal  p«r- 
sonages  being  represented  in  the  character  of  shepherds.   The 
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manner  in  i^hich  the  Song  of  Solomon  has  been  interpreted 
by  most  etpositors,  has  had  the  effect  of  exposing  it  to  un- 
merited ridicule  and  ccmtempt.  Not  entering  into  the  style 
and  spirit  of  Oriental  poesy,  they  have  giren  to  some  passages 
a  coarse  and  indelicate  appearance;  and  not  distinguishmg 
bet^veen  the  literal  and  allegorical  senses,  they  have  destroyed 
the  consistency  and  beauty  of  the  poem,  and  bewildered  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  To  understand  this  part  of  Scripture 
requires  not  only  a  renewed  heart  and  an  lightened  mind, 
but  a  sob^  and  cautious  judgment.  The  spiritual  senses 
must  be  exercised  to  discern  clearly  spiritual  truths,  and  the 
imagination  must  be  curbed  by  a  reverential  apprehension  of 
the  majesty  and  condescension  of  God.  Among  the  Jews, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  read  it  until  they  had  attained  the 
sacerdotal  age  of  thirty  years. 


.***rWk>ai*«a 


SECTION  IV. 

OF    THE    PROPHETICAL    BOOKS. 

This  division  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  called, 
because  the  subjects  thereof  are  chiefly,  though  not  exclu- 
siTeiy>  prophetic. 

If  we  take  up  the  prophetic  volume,  we  find  it  readily  dis- 
tinguishes itsdf  into  two  parts,  which  may  be  called  the 
moral  or  doctrinal,  «ind  the  predictive.  It  is  not  a  scries  of 
mere  predictions^ — far  ftx)m  it.  It  abounds  in  matter  of 
aoiother  kind :  the  continued  strain  of  moral  doctrine  which 
runs  through  it,  including  under  that  name  the  only  eflGlca- 
ctous  and  sufficient  moral  doctrine,  that  which  is  founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  Ood,  his  attributes  and  his  will,  with  a 
sense  (rf  the  direct,  personal,  and  responsible  relation  of  man 
to  him.  Accordingly,  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  the  pro- 
phet are  the  laws  of  Grod ;  his  supreme  dominion,  and  his^ 
mriver^l  providence ;  the  majesty  of  his  nature,  his  spiritual 
being,  and  his  bdHistess ;  together  with  the  obligations  of  obe- 
di^tice  to  htm,  in  the  particular  duties  of  an  inward  faith  and 
worship ;  and  of  jrstice  and  mercy  to  man :  the  whole  of 
tiiede  duties  enforced  by  explicit  sanctions  of  reward  and 
punishment.  These  original  principles  of  piety  and  morals 
overspread  the  pa^es  of  the  book  of  prophecy ;  they  are 
bPOttght  forward ;  they  are  inculcated  from  nrst  to  last.  They 
are  often  the  subject  when  nothing  future  is  in  question:  they 
are  ooMtantly  interwoven  TVith  the  predictions;  they  are  either 
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the  very  thing  propounded,  or  connected  with  it;  and  all  the 
way,  they  are  impressed  with  a  distinctness  and  energy  of 
instruction,  which  shew  it  was  none  of  the  secondary  ends  of 
the  prophet's  mission  to  be  this  teacher  of  righteousness ;  in- 
somuch that,  if  we  except  the  Gospel  itself,  there  can  no 
where  be  shewn,  certainly  not  in  the  works  or  systems  of 
Pagan  wisdom,  so  much  of  luminous  and  decisive  informa- 
tion concerning  the  unity,  providence,  mercy,  and  moral  go- 
vernment of  God,  and  man's  duty  founded  upon  his  will,  as 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  prophetic  volume.  Let  the  pre- 
dictions of  prophecy,  then,  for  a  time  be  put  out  of  our 
thoughts ;  and  let  the  prophetic  books  be  read  for  the  pure 
theology  they  contain.  With  what  feelings  of  conviction 
they  are  read  by  the  religionist,  it  is  not  hard  to  tell.  He 
perceives  that  he  is  instructed  and  elevated  by  the  discoveries 
made  to  him  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  kind  of  worship 
and  obedience  required  from  himself;  and  these  discoveries, 
made  with  an  authority  and  a  commanding  power  which 
argue  them  to  be  what  they  are  given  for,  a  law  of  life  and 
practice ;  doctrines,  not  of  theory,  but  of  self-government  and 
direction ;  the  most  useful,  therefore,  to  himself,  and  the  most 
worthy  of  the  source  whence  they  profess  to  come.  On  this 
view  of  the  prophetic  writings,  Origen,  who  does  not  overstate 
their  persuasive  force,  says,  that  "  to  the  meditative  and  at- 
tentive reader  they  raise  an  impression  of  enthusiasm"  (a  true 
and  rational  enthusiasm,  like  a  spark  of  their  own  inspira- 
tion), "  and  by  his  perceptions  convince  him,  as  he  reads,  that 
these  compositions  can  be  none  of  the  works  of  men  which 
have  obtained  the  credit  of  being  the  oracles  of  God." 

The  more  sceptical  reader  will  see  in  them  something  to 
arrest  his  attention,  at  least,  and  excite  in  him  a  suspicion, 
that  the  teachers  of  so  excellent  and  virtuous  a  discipline  of 
life,  and  the  expositors  of  so  rational  a  theology,  are  not  to 
be  set  down  for  vain  pretenders  to  inspiration,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  other  divines,  or  sages,  in  that  period  of  the 
world,  spoke  so  much  to  the  purpose,  or  that  such  was  the 
ordinary  march  of  reason  in  these  subjects,  which,  more  than 
any  other,  have  tried  the  rectitude  of  the  human  intellect. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  this  moral  revelation,  made 
by  the  succession  of  prophets,  holds  an  intermedial*  place 
between  the  Law  of  Moses  and  the  Gospel  itself.  It  is  a 
step  in  progress  beyond  the  Law,  in  respect  of  the  greater 
distinctness  and  fulnessof  someof  its  doctrines  and  precepts; 
it  is  a  more  perfect  exposition  of  the  principles  of  personal 
holiness  and  virtue ;  the  sanctions  of  it  have  less  of  an  ex- 
clusive reference  to  temporal  promiaes,  and  incline  more  to 
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evangelical :  the  ritual  of  the  law  bemns  to  be  discoun- 
tenanced by  it ;  the  superior  value  of  Sie  moral  command  * 
ment  to  be  enforced ;  and  altogether,  it  bears  a  more  spiri- 
tual, and  a  more  instructive  character,  than  the  ori^al  law 
given  by  Moses.    In  a  word,  in  the  prophets  there  is  a  more 
luminous,  a  more  perfectly  reasoned,  rule  of  life  and  faith, 
than  in  the  primary  law ;  and  therefore  God's  moral  revela- 
tion was  progressive.     It  is  more  perfect  in  the  Prophets 
than  in  the  Law  ;  more  perfect  in  the  Gospel  than  in  either.* 
Lastly,  the  Prophets,  beside  their  communication  of  doc^ 
trine,  had  another  and  a  practical  office   to  dischai^e,  as 
pastors  and  ministerial  monitors  of  the  people  of  God.    To 
"  shew  Jacob  his  transgressions,  and  Israel  nis  sins,"  was  a 
part  of  the  commission  they  received.     Hence  their  work  to 
admonish  and  reprove;  to  arraign  for  every  ruling  sin,  to 
blow  the  trumpet  to  repentance,  and  shake  the  terrors  of  the 
divine  judgments  over  a  guilty  land.     Often  they  bore  the 
message  of  consolation  or  pardon ;  rarely,  if  ever,  of  public 
approbation  and  praise.     The  integrity  and  fortitude  with 
which  they  ac(][uitted  themselves  of  this  charge,  is  attested 
by  impartial  history,  which  recites  the  death  and  martyrdom 
which  some  of  them  endured.     But  it  lives  also  in  their  own 
writings ;  not  in  the  praise  of  their  sincerity  and  zeal,  but  in 
the  faithful  record  of  the  expostulations  and  reproofs  which 
they  delivered  in  the  face  of  idolatrous  or  oppressive  kings,  a 
degenerate  priesthood,  and  a  corrupt,  idolatrous  people. — 
"  Great  was  the  fidelity,    and  great  the  boldness  of  the 
prophets,"  is  their  just  panegyric.     But  in  this  service  they 
betray  none  of  the  spirit  of  turbulent  and  fanatical  agitators, 
men  who  step  out  of  order  to  make  the  public  sin  their  field 
of  triumph  ;  but  a  grave  and  masculine  severity,  which  be- 
speaks their  entire  soberness  of  mind,  and  argues  the  reality 
of  their  commission.     Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  are  all 
eminent  examples  of  this  ministerial  duty.     And  if  St.  Paul 
could  say  of  holy  writ,  that  it  "  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,"  as 
he  speaks  of  the  Old  Scripture,  so  to  no  part  of  it  does  that 
idea  more  fitly  belong,  than  to  the  admonitory  homilies  of  the 
prophets.t 

With  respect  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  much  has  been  written,  with  which  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  that  we  should  trouble  the  reader.  We  may  rest 
satisfied  in  the  assurance,  that  these  "  holy  men  of  old  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet.  i.  21);  and 

*  Davison's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  pp.  41 — 48. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  53, 54. 
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that  by  them  *'  God  spake  at  sundry  times  and  in  diven  man- 
ners unto  the  fathers/'  Heb.  i.  1. 

The  prophetical  books  are  16  in  number ;  and  in  modern 
editions  ot  the  Bible,  they  are  usually  divided  into  two 
classes^  viz.  the  greater  Prophets,  comprising  Issdali^  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  who  were  thus  distinguished  from 
the  length  of  their  books;  the  minor  Prophets,  compris- 
ing Hosea^  Joel,  Amos,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malaohi. 
These  books  are  not  placed  in  our  Bibles  in  the  ord^  of 
time  in  which  they  prophesied,  but  which  circumstance 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  in  order  to  understand  them 
correctly. 

The  great  object  of  prophecy  was  a  description  of  the 
Messiah  and  of  his  kingdom.  The  particulars  of  these 
were  gradually  unfolded  by  successive  prophets,  in  pro- 
phecies more  and  more  distinct.  They  were  at  first  held 
forth  in  general  promises ;  they  were  afterwards  described 
by  figures,  and  shadowed  forth  under  types  and  allusive 
institutions;  as  well  as  clearly  foretold  in  the  full  lustre 
of  descriptive  prophecy.  The  prophets  were  oftentimes 
the  representatives  of  the  future  dispensers  of  evangelical 
blessings ;  as  Moses  and  David  were  unquestionably  types  of 
Christ,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23 ;  Matt.  xi.  14 ;  Heb.  vi.  20 ;  vii.  1—3* 
Persons  were  sometimes  descriptive  of  things  also,  as  Sarah 
and  Hagar  were  allegorical  figures  of  the  two  covenants,  Gral. 
iv.  22 — 31 ;  Rom.  ix.  7 — 13.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  things 
were  used  to  symbolize  persons,  as  the  brazen  serpent  and  the 
paschal  lamb,  were  signs  of  our  healing  and  spotless  Re- 
deemer, John  iii.  14 ;  comp.  Ex.  xii.  46,  with  John  xix.  36. 
Hence  it  was,  that  many  of  the  descriptions  of  the  prophets 
had  a  two-fold  character ;  bearing  often  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  present  circumstances,  and  yet  being  in  their  nature 
predictive  of  future  occurrences.  What  they  reported  of  the 
types  was  often,  in  a  more  signal  manner,  applicable  to  the 
tning  typified  ;  what  they  spoke  literally  of  the  present,  was 
figuratively  descriptive  of  future  particulars ;  and  what  was 
applied  in  a  figurative  sense  to  existing  persons,  was  often 
actually  characteristic  of  their  distant  archetypes.  Many 
passages,  then,  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  in  their  first 
aspect  appear  to  be  historical,  are  in  fact  prophetic ;  and  they 
are  so  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  not  by  way  of  ordinary 
accommodation,  or  casual  coincidence,  but  as  intentionally 
predictive,  as  having  a  double  sense,  a  literal  and  mystical 
interpretation.  This  mode  of  wrapping  up  religious  truth  in 
allegory,  gives  great  interest  to  the  sacred  books,  in  the  dili- 
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gent  perusal  of  which^  the  most  admirable  contrivance  and 
unexpected  beauty  will  be  discovered.  That  many  of  the 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  were  direct,  and  singly  and 
exclusively  applicable  to,  and  accomplished  in  our  Saviour,  is 
certain  ;  and  tnat  some  passages  are  cited  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, by  way  of  accommodation  to  circumstances  described 
in  the  New,  is  perhaps  equally  true.  But  that  this  typical 
kind  of  prophecy  was  likewise  employed,  is  evident  from  a  vast 
number  of  passages.  And  it  is  this  double  character  of  pro- 
phecy whicn  occasions  those  unexpected  transitions  and  sud- 
den interchange  of  circumstance,  so  observable  in  the  prophetic 
books.  Thus  different  predictions  are  sometimes  blended  and 
mixed  together ;  temporal  and  spiritual  deUverances  are  fore- 
told in  one  prophecy;  and  greater  and  smaller  events  are 
combined  in  one  point  of  view.  To  unravel  this,  requires 
much  attention,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
scope  of  the  Scriptures.  * 

The  language  of  the  Prophets  is  remarkable  for  its  magni- 
ficence. Each  writer  is  distinguished  for  peculiar  beauties. 
The  ornaments  of  the  prophetic  style  are  derived,  not  from 
accumulation  of  epithet,  or  laboured  harmony,  but  from  the 
real  grandeur  of  its  images,  and  the  majestic  force  of  its  ex- 
pressions. Its  sudden  bursts  of  eloquence,  its  earnest  warmth, 
its  affecting  exhortations  and  appeals,  afford  very  interesting 
proofs  of  that  vivid  impression,  and  of  that  inspired  convic- 
tion, under  which  the  prophets  wrote.  No  style,  perhaps,  is 
so  highly  figurative  as  that  of  the  Prophets.  Every  object 
of  nature  and  of  art,  which  can  furnish  allusions,  is  explored 
with  industry;  every  scene  of  creation,  and  every  page  of 
science,  seems  to  have  unfolded  its  rich  varieties  to  the  sacred 
writers,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Eastern  poetry,  delight  in  every 
kind  of  metaphorical  embellishment. 

On  the  style  of  the  prophets  much  has  been  written,  par- 
ticularly by  Calmet,  Lowth,  Vitringa,  Michaelis,  and  Newton. 
From  the  preliminary  observations  to  Dr.  Smith's  ''  View  of 
the  Prophets,"  &c.  where  the  principal  observations  of  these 
learned  writers  have  been  abridged  with  great  judgment,  the 
following  remarks  have  been  selected. 

The  writings  of  the  Prophets,  the  most  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  world,  from  their  not  being  more  generally  under- 
stood, lose  much  of  that  usefulness  and  effect  which  they  are 
so  well  calculated  to  produce  on  the  souls  of  men.     Many 

*  For  an  able  discussion  of  the  structure  and  gradual  development  of  prophecy, 
reference  is  made  to  Davison's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  a  work  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended. 
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prophecies  are  somewhat  dark^  till  events  explain  them.  They 
are,  besides,  delivered  in  such  lofty  and  figurative  terms,  and 
with  such  frequent  allusions  to  the  customs  and  manners  of 
times  and  places  the  most  remote,  that  ordinary  readers  can- 
not, without  some  help,  be  supposed  capable  of  understand- 
ing them.  What  is  not  understood  is  seldom  read :  or,  if  at 
any  time  it  be,  it  is  only  as  a  task,  begun  without  inclination, 
gone  through  without  pleasure,  and  ended  without  profit. 
It  must  therefore  be  of  use  to  make  the  language  of  prophecy 
as  intelligible  as  may  be,  by  explaining  tnose  images  and 
figures  of  speech  in  which  it  most  frequently  abounds :  and 
this  generally  may  be  done,  even  when  the  prophecies  them- 
selves are  obscure. 

Some  prophecies  seem  as  if  it  were  not  intended  that  they 
should  be  clearly  understood  before  they  are  fulfilled.  Ai 
they  relate  to  diflferent  periods,  they  may  have  been  intended 
for  exciting  the  attention  of.  mankind,  from  time  to  time, 
both  to  Providence  and  to  Scripture,  and  to  furnish  every  age 
with  new  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Divine  revelation ;  by 
which  means  they  serve  the  same  purpose  to  the  last  ages  of 
the  world  that  miracles  did  to  the  first.  Whereas,  if  they 
had  been  in  every  respect  clear  and  obvious  from  the  be- 
ginning, this  wise  purpose  had  been  in  a  great  measure  de- 
feated. Curiosity,  industry,  and  attention,  would  at  once  be 
at  an  end  ;  or,  by  being  too  easily  gratified,  would  be  little 
exercised. 

Besides,  a  great  degree  of  obscurity  is  necessary  to  some 
prophecies  before  they  can  be  fulfilled ;  and  if  not  fulfilled, 
the  consequence  woula  not  be  so  beneficial  to  mankind.  Thus, 
many  of  the  ancient  prophecies  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  had  a  manifest  relation  to  the  remoter  destruction 
by  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  the  nearer  one  by  the  Chal- 
deans. Had  the  Jews  perceived  this,  which  was  not  indeed 
clear  enough  till  the  event  explained  it,  they  would  probably 
have  wished  to  have  remained  for  ever  in  their  captivity  at 
Babylon,  rather  than  expose  themselves  or  their  offspring,  a 
second  time,  to  a  destruction  so  dreadful  as  that  which  they 
had  already  experienced.  In  like  manner,  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah  had  a  view  both  to  his  first  and  to  his 
second  coming  ;  they  spoke  of  him  as  suffering,  and  yet  con- 
quering and  reigning.  The  Jews,  led  by  their  situation  first 
to  wish,  and  then  to  expect  a  conquering  Messiah,  did  not 
clearly  see  the  order  of  the  prophecy,  and  that  it  behoved 
Christ  first  to  suffer,  and  then  to  enter  into  his  glory ;  and 
therefore,  ignorantly  and  in  unbelief,  they  were  instrumental 
in  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  by  shedding  tnat  blood  whicli  was 
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to  atone  for  the  sins  of  mankind  :  but  this  they  could 
ne^er  have  been  so  impious  as  to  have  attempted,  had 
they  fully  known  that  they  were  crucifying  the  Lord  of 
Glory. 

With  respect  to  our  times^  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 

f)rophecies  relate  to  events  which  are  now  past;  and,  there- 
ore,  a  suj£cient  acquaintance  with  histoiy,  and  with  the 
language  and  style  of  prophecy,  is  all  that  is  requisite  in 
order  to  understand  them.  Some  prophecies,  however,  relate 
to  events  still  future :  and  these  too  may  be  understood  in 
general,  although  some  particular  circumstances  connected 
with  them  may  remain  obscure  till  they  are  fulfilled.  If 
prophecies  were  not  capable  of  being  understood  in  general, 
we  should  not  find  the  tfews  so  often  blamed,  in  this  respect^ 
for  their  ignorance  and  want  of  discernment.  That  they  did 
actually  understand  many  of  them,  when  they  chose  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  we  know.  Daniel  understood  from  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  the  time  at  which  the  captivity  in 
Babylon  was  to  be  at  an  end ;  and  the  scribes  knew  irom 
Micah,  and  told  Herod,  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom. 
A  very  little  attention  might  have  enabled  them  in  the  same 
manner  to  understand  others,  as  they  probably  did ;  such  aa 
the  70  weeks  of  Daniel ;  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  and  of  the  other  three  that  were  to  succeed ;  and  also 
the  ruin  of  the  people  and  places  around  them,  Moab,  Ammon, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Philistia,  Egypt,  and  Idumea.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
a  few  enigmatical  circumstances  might  have  been  annexed, 
which  could  not  be  understood  till  they  were  accomplished ; 
but  the  general  tenor  of  the  prophecies  they  could  be  at  no 
loss  to  understand.  With  regard  to  prophecies  still  future, 
we  are  in  a  similar  situation.  We  know  in  general,  that  the 
Jews  will  be  gathered  from  their  dispersions,  restored  to  their 
own  land,  and  converted  to  Christianity ;  that  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  will  likewise  come  in,  that  Antichrist,  Qog,  and 
Magog,  and  all  the  enemies  of  the  church  will  be  destroyed  ; 
after  which  the  Gospel  will  remarkably  flourish,  and  be  more 
than  ever  glorified,  but  several  circumstances  connected  with 
those  general  events  must  probably  remain  in  the  dark,  till 
their  accompUshment  shall  clearly  explain  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  obscurity  which  sometimes  attends  pro- 
phecy, does  not  always  proceed  from  the  circumstances  or 
subject ;  it  frequently  proceeds  from  the  highly  poetical  and 
figurative  style  in  whicn  prophecy  is  for  the  most  part  convey- 
ed, and  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account.  To 
speak  of  all  the  rhetorical  figures  with  which  the  Prophets 
adorn  their  style,  would  lead  us  into  a  field  too  wide,  and 
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would  be  more  the  province  of  the  rhetorician  than  of  the 
commentator.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  at  present, 
to  attend  to  the  most  common  of  them,  consisting  of  AUegory, 
Parable,  and  Metaphor ;  and  then  to  consider  the  sources  from 
which  the  Prophets  most  frequently  borrow  their  images 
in  those  figures,  and  the  sense  which  they  wish  to  conviey 
by  them.* 

By  allegory,  the  first  of  the  figures  mentioned,  is  meant 
that  mode  of  speech  in  which  the  writer  or  speaker  means  to 
convey  a  different  idea  from  what  the  words  in  their  obvious 
and  primary  signification  bear.  Thus,  "  Break  up  your  fal- 
low-ground, and  sow  not  among  thorns"  (Jer.  iv.  3.),  is  to  be 
understood  not  of  tillage,  but  of  repentance.  And  these 
words,  "  Thy  rowers  have  brought  thee  into  great  waters : 
the  east  wind  hath  broken  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  seas" 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  6.),  allude  not  to  the  fate  of  a  ship,  but  of  a 
city. 

To  this  figure,  the  parable,  in  which  the  Prophets  frequently 
speak,  is  nearly  allied.  It  consists  in  the  application  of  some 
feigned  narrative  to  some  real  truth,  which  might  have  been 
less  striking,  or  more  disagreeable,  if  expressed  in  plain  terms. 
Such  is  the  following  one  of  Isaiali  (v.  1,  20  •  '*  ^Y  well-be- 
loved hath  a  vineyard  in  a  very  fruitful  hill.  And  he  fenced 
it,  and  gathered  out  the  stones  thereof,  and  planted  it  with 
the  choicest  vine,  and  built  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
also  made  a  wine-press  therein :  and  he  looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes.''  The 
7th  verse  tells  us  that  this  vineyard  was  the  house  of  Israel, 
which  had  so  ill  requited  the  favour  which  God  had  shewn  it. 

There  is,  besides,  another  kind  of  allegory  not  uncommon 
with  the  Prophets,  called  mystical  allegory ,  or  double  prophecy. 
Thus,  it  is  said  of  Eliakim  (Isa.  xxii.  22.),  '*  And  me  key  of 
the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  he  shall 
open,  and  none  shall  shut ;  ana  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall 
open."  In  the  first  and  obvious  sense,  the  words  relate  to 
Eliakim,  but  in  the  secondary  or  mystical  sense,  to  the  Mes- 
siah. Instances  of  the  same  kind  are  frequent  in  those  pro- 
phecies that  relate  to  David,  Zerubbabel,  Cyrus,  and  other 
types  of  Christ.  In  the  first  sense,  the  words  relate  to  the 
type  \  in  the  second,  to  the  antitype.  The  use  of  this  alle- 
gory, however,  is  not  so  free  or  so  frequent  as  that  of  the 
former.  It  is  generally  confined  to  things  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  Jewish  rehgion ;  with  Israel,  Sion,  Jerusalem, 
and  its  kings  and  rulers :  or  such  as  were  most  opposite  to 

*  Vid.  Lowth  de  Sacr.  Poes.  Hseb.  passim,  et  Houbigant  in  prief.  ad  proph. 
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these ;  Assyria,  Babylon,  'Egyft,  Idumea,  and  the  like.  In  the 
former  kind  of  allegory  the  primitive  meaning  is  dropped, 
and  the  figurative  o^y  is  retained  :  in  this,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  are  reserved;  and  this  it  is  that  constitutes  the 
difference. 

But  of  cdl  the  figures  used  by  the  Prophets,  the  most  fre- 
quent is  the  metaphor^  by  which  words  are  transferred  from 
taeir  primitive  and  plain,  to  a  secondary  and  figurative  mean- 
ing. This  figure,  common  in  all  poetry,  and  in  all  languages, 
is  of  indispensable  necessity  in  Scripture ;  which,  having  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  divine  and  spiritual  matters,  could  do  it 
only  by  terms  borrowed  from  sensible  and  material  objects. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  sentiments,  actions,  and  corporeal  parts, 
not  only  of  man,  but  also  of  inferior  creatures,  are  ascribed 
to  God  nimself ;  it  being  otherwise  impossible  for  us  to  form 
any  conceptions  of  his  pure  essence  and  incommunicable  at- 
tributes. JBut  though  the  Prophets,  partly  from  necessity, 
and  partly  firom  choice,  are  thus  profuse  in  the  use  of  me- 
taphors, they  do  not  appear,  Uke  other  writers,  to  have  the 
liberty  of  using  them  as  every  one's  fancy  directed.  The  same 
set  of  images,  however  div^sified  in  the  manner  of  applying 
them,  is  always  used  both  in  allegory  and  metapnor,  to 
denote  the  same  subjects,  to  which  tney  are  in  a  manner  ap- 
propriated. This  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poetry 
might  perhaps  be  owing  to  some  rules  taught  in  the  prophetic 
schools,  which  did  not  allow  the  same  latitude  in  this  re- 
spect as  other  poetry.  Whatever  it  may  be  ovring  to,  the 
uniform  manner  in  which  the  Prophets  apply  these  images, 
tends  greatly  to  illustrate  the  prophetic  style  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  wiU  be  proper  now  to  consider  the  sources  from  which 
those  images  are  most  frequently  derived,  and  the  subjects 
and  ideas  which  they  severally. denote.  These  sources  may 
be  classed  under  four  heads;  I^tural,  Artificial,  Religious,  and 
Historical. 

I.  The  first  and  most  copious,  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing 
source  of  images  in  the  prophetic  writings,  as  in  all  other 
poetry,  is  Nature ;  and  the  principal  images  drawn  from  nature, 
4x>gether  with  their  application,  are  the  following : 

The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  highest  objects  in  the  natural 
world,  figuratively  represent  kings,  queens,  and  princes  or 
rulers ;  t£e  highest  in  the  world  politic  :  "  The  moon  shall 
be  confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed,"  Isa.  xxiv.  23.  **  I  will 
cover  the  heavens,  and  make  the  stars  thereof  dark  :  I  will 
cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her 
light,"  Ezek.  xxxii.  7. 

flight  and  darkness  are  us  d  figuratively  for  joy  and  sorrow, 
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prosperity  and  adversity ;  "  We  wait  for  light,  but  behold 
obscurity ;  for  brightness,  but  we  walk  in  darkness,"  lea.  lix.  9. 
An  unconunon  degree  of  light,  denotes  an  uncommon  degree 
of  joy  and  prospenty ;  and  vice  versa :  "  The  light  of  the  moon 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
shall  be  seven-fold,"  Isa.  xxx.  26. — The  same  metaphors 
are  likewise  used  to  denote  knowledge  and  ignorance :  "  If 
they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  them,"  Isa.  viii.  20.  "  The  people  that  walked  in 
darkness  have  seen  a  great  hght,"  Isa.  ix.  2. 

Dew,  moderate  rains,  gentle  streams,  and  running  waters, 
denote  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel :  "  thy  dew  is  as  the 
dew  of  hei-ba,"  Isa.  xxvi.  19.  "  He  shall  come  unto  us  as 
the  rain,"  Hosea  vi.  3,  "  I  will  water  it  every  moment,"  Isa. 
xxvii,  3.  "  I  will  pour  water  on  him  that  is  thirsty,"  Isa, 
xliv.  3. 

Immoderate  rains,  on  the  other  hand,  hail,  floods,  deep 
waters,  torrents,  and  inundations,  denote  judgments  ana 
destruction  :  "  I  will  rain  upon  bim  an  overflowing  rain  and 
great  hailstones,"  Ezek.  xxxviii.22.  "Waters  rise  up  out  of 
the  north,  and  shall  overflow  the  land,"  Jer.  xlvii.  2, 

Fire  also,  and  the  east  wind,  parching  and  hurtful,  fre- 
quently denote  the  same  :  "  They  shall  cast  thy  choice  cedars 
into  the  fire,"  Jer.  xxii,  7.  "  He  stayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the 
day  of  the  east  wind,"  Isa.  xxvii.  8. 

Wind  iu  general  is  often  taken  in  the  same  sense :  "  The 
wind  shall  eat  up  all  thy  pleasures,"  Jer.  xxii.  22.  Some- 
times it  is  put  for  any  thing  empty  or  fallacious,  as  well  as 
hurtful :  "  The  Prophets  shall  become  wind,"  Jer.  v.  13, 
"  They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind," 
Hos.  viii.  7. 

Lebanon  and  Carmel;  the  one  remarkable  for  its  height 
and  stately  cedars,  was  the  image  of  majesty,  strength,  or 
any  thing  very  great  or  noble :  "  He  shall  cut  down  the 
thickets  of  the  forest  with  iron,  and  Lebanon  shall  fall  by  a 
mighty  one,"  Isa.  x.  34.  "  The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Le- 
banon," Ezek.  xxxi.  3.  The  other  mountain  (Carmel),  fruitful, 
and  abounding  in  vines  and  olives,  denoted  beauty  and  fer- 
tility :  "  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  it,  the  excel- 
lency of  Cairoel,"  Isa.  xxxv.  2.  The  vine  alone  is  a  frequent 
image  of  the  Jewish  Church  :  "  1  had  planted  thee  a  noble 
vine,"  Jer.  ii.  21. 

Rams,  and  bullocks  of  Bashan,  lions,  eagles,  sea-monaters, 

or  any  animal  of  prey,  are  figures  frequently  used  for  cruel  and 

ipressive  tyrants  and  conquerors :  "  Hear  this  word,  ye  kine 

'  '  '  a  the  poor,"  Amos  iv.  1.     "  The  lion 
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k  come  up  from  his  thicket^''  Jer.  iv.  7.  '^  A  great  eagle 
came  unto  Lebanon^  and  took  the  highest  branch  of  the  cedar/^ 
Ezek.  xvii.  3»  *^  Thou  art  as  a  whale  in  the  seas/'  Ezek.  xxxii. 
2.  '^  The  unicorn  shall  come  down, — and  their  land  shall  be 
soked  with  blood/'  Isa.  xxxiv.  7. 

II.  The  ordinary  occupations  and  customs  of  Ufcy  with  the 
few  arts  practised  at  the  time,  were  another  source  from 
which  the  Prophets  derived  many  of  their  figures;  par- 
ticularly^ 

From  husbandry  in  all  its  parts,  and  from  its  implements : 
*•  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap  in  mercy ;  break 
up  your  faUow  ground/'  Hos.  x.  12.  '*  Putin  the  sickle,  for 
the  harvest  is  npe,"  Joel  iii.  13.  "  I  am  pressed  under  you, 
as  a  wain  under  a  load  of  sheaves,"  Amos  ii.  13.  Threshing 
was  performed  in  various  ways,  (mentioned  Isa.  xxviii.  24.  &c.) 
which  furnish  a  variety  of  images  denoting  punishment  : 
'^  Arise,  and  thresh,  O  daughter  of  Zion ;  for  I  will  make 
thine  horn  iron,  and  thy  hoofs  brass/'  &c.  Micah  iv.  13.  The 
operation  was  performed  on  rising  grounds,  where  the  chaff 
was  driven  away  by  the  wind,  while  the  grain  remained ;  a 
fit  emblem  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked,  and  of  the  salvation  of 
the  just:  "  Behold  I  will  make  thee  a  new  threshing-instru- 
ment, having  teeth ;  thou  shalt  thresh  the  mountains,  and  beat 
them  small,  and  thou  shalt  make  the  hills  as  chaff.  Thou  shalt 
fan  them,  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away,  and  the  whirl- 
wind shall  scatter  them,"  Isa.  xli.  15,  16. 

The  vintage  and  wine-press  also  furnished  many  images^ 
obvious  enough  in  their  application:  "  The  press  is  full,  the 
fats  overflow,  for  their  wickedness  is  great,"  Joel  iii.  13.  "  I 
have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone — I  will  tread  down  the  people 
in  mine  anger/'  Isa.  Ixiii.  3,  8cc.  As  the  vintage  was  gather- 
ed with  shouting  and  rejoicing,  the  ceasing  of  the  vintage- 
shouting  is  frequently  one  of  the  figures  that  denote  misery 
and  desolation :  ^'  None  shall  tread  with  shouting ;  their 
shouting  shall  be  no  shouting,"  Jer.  xlviii.  33. 

From  the  occupation  of  tending  cattle,  we  have  many 
images :  '^  Wo  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the 
sheep  of  my  pasture,"  Jer.  xxiii.  1.  The  people  are  the  flock, 
teachers  and  rulers  the  pastors :  *'  Israel  is  a  scattered  sheep, 
the  lions  have  driven  him  away."  "  As  a  shepherd  taketh 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear,'* 
&c.  Amos  iii.  12. — Some  of  the  images  derived  from  hus- 
bandry, tending  cattle,  &c.  may  perhaps  appear  mean  to  us^ 
though  not  to  the  Jews,  whose  manner  of  life  was  simple  and 
plain,  and  whose  greatest  men  (such  as  Moses,  David,  Gideon, 
&c.)  were  often  husbandmen  and  shepherds.    Accordingly^ 
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the  Messiah  himself  is  frequently  described  under  the  character 
of  a  shepherd. 

It  was  customary  in  deep  moumings  to  shave  the  head 
and  beard,  to  retire  to  the  house-tops  ( wiich  in  those  countries 
were  flat,  and  furnished  with  little  chambers  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  devotion  or  of  sequestered  grief),  also  to  sing 
laments  or  dirges  at  funerals,  and  to  accompany  them  with  a 
mournful  sort  of  music ;  and  from  these  ana  the  Uke  circum- 
stances, images  are  frequently  borrowed  by  the  Prophets  to 
denote  the  greatest  danger,  and  the  deepest  distress.  "  Mine 
heart  shall  sound  for  Moab  like  pipes," — "  Every  head  shall 
be  bald,  and  every  beard  dipt — jthere  shall  be  lamentation 
on  all  the  house-tops  of  Moab,"  Jer.  xlviii.  36,  37,  38.  Isa. 
XV.  2,  3. 

The  mode  of  burying  in  the  Jewish  sepulchres,  or  '*  sides 
of  the  pit,"  and  their  Hades,  or  state  of  the  dead,  supplied 
many  images  of  the  same  kind.  See  Isa.  xiv.  and  £zek. 
xxvi.  20. 

According  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  those  times,  con- 
querors drove  their  captives  before  them,  almost  naked,  and 
exposed  to  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather ;  they  afterwards  employed  them  fre- 
quently in  grinding  at  the  hand-mill  (water-mills  not  being 
then  invented) ;  hence  nakedness,  and  grinding  at  the  mill, 
and  sitting  on  the  ground,  (the  posture  in  which  they  wrought,) 
express  captivity  :  "  Descend  and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin 
daughter  of  Babylon — take  the  millstones — thy  nakedness 
shall  be  uncovered,"  &c.  Isa.  xvii.  1 — 3. 

The  marriage-relation  supplied  metaphors  to  express  the 
relation  or  covenant  between  God  and  his  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  adultery,  infidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  &c.  denoted 
any  breach  of  covenant  with  God,  particularly  the  love  and 
worship  of  idols  :  **  Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saith  the 
Lord,  for  I  am  married  unto  you,"  Jer.  iii.  14.  '*  There  were 
two  women,  the  daughters  of  one  mother,  and  they  committed 
whoredoms, — with  their  idols  have  they  committed  adultery,** 
&c.  Ezek.  xxii.  2,  3— 37. 

The  debility  and  stupefaction  caused  by  intoxicating  liquors 
suggested  very  apt  images  to  express  the  terrible  effects  of  the 
divine  judgments  on  those  who  are  the  unhappy  objects  of 
them :  "  Thou  shalt  be  filled  with  drunkenness ;  with  the  cup 
of  thy  sister  Samaria,"  Ezek.  xxiii.  33. 

From  the  method  of  refining  metals  in  the  furnace,  images 
are  often  borrowed  to  denote  the  judgments  inflicted  by  (£)d 
on  his  people,  with  a  view  to  cleanse  them  from  their  sins,  as 
metal  from  its  dross :  "  Israel  is  dross  in  the  midst  of  the 
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furnace,"  Ezek.  xxii.  18.    "  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  pu- 
rifier of  silver/'  Mai.  iii.  3. 

Among  the  other  few  arts  from  which  the  Hebrew  poets  de- 
rive some  of  their  images^  are  those  of  the  fuller  and  potter 
(Mai.  iii.  2,  8U5.  Jer.  xviii.  1,  &c.) ;  of  which  the  appUcation  is 
obvious.  No  less  so  is  that  of  images  derived  from  fishing, 
fowling,  and  the  implements  belonging  to  them ;  the  hook, 
net,  pit,  snare,  8U5.  which  generally  denote  captivity  or  de- 
struction :  "  I  will  send  for  many  fishers,  and  they  shall  fish 
them ;  and  for  many  hunters,  and  they  shall  hunt  them ;  for 
their  iniquity  is  not  hid  from  mine  eyes,"  Jer.  xvi.  16,  17 
'^  I  will  put  hooks  to  thy  jaws,"  Ezek.  xxix.  4.  *'  Fear,  and 
the  pit,  and  the  snai-e,  are  upon  thee,  O  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,"  Isa.  xxiv.  17. 

A  few  images  are  derived  from  building,  as  when  the  Mes-- 
siah  is  denoted  by  a  foundation  and  comer-stone,  Isa.  xxviii. 
16.  The  next  verse  describes  the  rectitude  of  judgment  by 
metaphors  borrowed  from  the  line  and  plummet;  and  by 
buildmg  with  precious  stones,  is  denoted  a  very  high  degiee 
of  prosperity,  whether  appUed  to  church  or  state,  Isa.  liv. 
11,  12.  . 

III.  Religion^  and  things  connected  with  it,  furnished  many 
images  to  the  sacred  poets. 

I?om  the  temple  and  its  pompous  service,  from  the  taber- 
nacle, Shechinah,  mercy-seat,  &c.  are  derived  a  variety  of 
images,  chiefly  serving  to  denote  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
church,  the  excellency  of  its  worship,  God's  favour  towards 
it,  and  his  constant  presence  with  it ;  the  Prophets  speaking 
to  the  Jews  in  terms  accommodated  to  their  own  ideas  :  "  And 
the  Lord  will  create  upon  every  dwelling-place  of  mount  Zion,. 
and  upon  her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the 
shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night ;  for  upon  all  the  glory  shall 
be  a  covering,"  Isa.  iv.  6.  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean,"  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25. 

The  ceremonial  law,  and  especially  its  distinctions  between 
things  clean  and  unclean,  furnished  a  number  of  images,  all 
obvious  in  their  appUcation :  "  Wash  ye,  make  you  clean,  put 
away  the  evil  oif  your  doings,"  Isa.  i.  16.  *'  Their  way  was 
before  me  as  the  uncleanness  of  a  removed  woman,"  Ezek. 
xxxvi,  17. 

The  killing  of  sacrifices,  and  feasting  upon  them,  serve  as 
metaphors  for  slaughter :  ^'  The  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in 
Bozrah,"  Isa.  xxxiv.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  17. 

The  Pontifical  robes,  which  were  very  splendid,  suggested 
several  images  expressive  of  the  glory  of  both  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  cnurch:     "  I  clothed  thee  with  broidered  work," 
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8cc.  Ezek.  xvi.  10.  "  He  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of 
salvation/'  Isa.  Ixi.  10.  The  Prophets  wore  a  rough  upper 
garment,  false  Prophets  wore  the  like,  in  imitation  of  true 
ones ;  and  to  this  there  are  frequent  allusions :  "  Neither 
shall  they  wear  a  rough  garment  to  deceive,"  Zech.  xiii.  4. 

From  the  pots,  and  other  vessels  and  utensils  of  the  temple, 
are  likewise  borrowed  a  few  metaphors,  obvious  enough  with- 
out explanation :  '*  Every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judah 
shall  be  holiness,"  Zech.  xiv.  21.  Some  of  these  majr  not 
perhaps  appear  so  dimiified  to  us  as  they  must  have  doUe  to 
the  Jews,  to  whom  tneir  religion,  their  temple,  and  eVery 
thing  connected  with  either,  must  have  appeared  venertible 
and  noble. 

The  Prt)phets  have  likewise  many  ima^s  that  allude  to  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  their  groves 
and  high  places  (Isa.  xxvii.  9),  and  to  the  worship  paid  to 
their  idols,  Baal,  Moloch,  Chemosh,  Gad,  Meni,  Ashtaroth, 
Tammuz,  8cc.  Ezek.  viii.  10 — 14. 

IV.  Many  of  the  metaphors  and  images  used  by  the 
Prophets  are  likewise  borrowed  from  History^  especially 
sacred. 

From  the  fall  of  angels.:  *'  How  art  thou  fallen  from  hea- 
ven, O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !"  Isa.  xiv.  12.  '*  Thou 
art  the  anointed  cherub ;  thou  wast  upon  the  holy  mountain 
of  God,"  Ezek.  xxviii.  14.  And  from  the  fall  of  man :  "  Thou 
hast  been  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  ver.  13. 

From  Chaos :  *'  I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  lo !  it  was  without 
form,  and  void ;  and  the  heavens,  and  they  had  no  light," 
Jer.  iv.  23.  ''  He  shall  stretch  over  it  the  line  of  devastation, 
and  the  plummet  of  emptiness,"  Isa.  xxxiv.  11, 

From  the  Deluge :  "  The  windows  from  on  high  are  open, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  do  shake,"  Isa.  xxiv,  1&,: 

From  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah :  **  And 
the  streams  thereof  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  the  dust 
thereof  into  brimstone,  and  the  land  thereof  shall  become 
burning  pitch,"  Isa.  xxxiv.  9.  Also,  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Hivites  and  Amorites,  &c.  Isa.  xvii.  9. 

The  Exodus,  and  deliverance  from  Egypt,  is  frequentlv 
used  to  shadow  forth  other  great  deliverances.  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  who  maketh  a  way  in  the  sea,  and  a  path  in  the 
mighty  waters,"  8ic,  Isa,  xliii.  16 — ^19;  xi,  15,  16;  U.  9, 
10,  &c. 

From  the  descent  on  Sinai :  "  Behold  the  Lord  cometh 
forth  out  of  his  place,  and  will  come  down  and  tread  on  the 
high  places  of  the  earth ;  and  the  mountains  shall  be  molten 
under  him,"  Micah  i.  3,  4. 
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From  the  resurrection,  the  end  of  the  worlds  and  the  last 
judgment,  are  derived  many  images  of  which  Uie  application 
is  natural  and  obvious  :  *'  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  with  my 
dead  body  shall  they  arise ;  awake  and  sine,  ye  that  dwell  in 
the  dust,^'  &c.  Isa.  xxvi.  19.  '*  And  all  me  host  of  heaven 
shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as 
a  scroll ;  and  all  their  host  shall  fall  down  as  a  leaf  falleth 
from  the  vine,  and  as  a  falling  fig  from  the  fig-tree,"  Isa« 
xxxiv.  4. 


The  foregoing  account  of  the  images  which  most  frequently 
occur  in  the  wntings  of  the  Prophets  may  be  of  considerable 
use  in  studjdng  their  style.  But  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
this  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  a  few 
general  remarks  are  further  added,  althougn  some  part  of 
them  may  appear  to  be  superseded  by  what  has  been  already 
observed. 

Although  the  Prophets  use  words  so  frequently  in  a  figu- 
rative or  metaphorical  meaning,  yet  we  oueht  not,  without 
necessity,  to  depart  from  the  primitive  and  original  sense  of 
language :  and  such  a  necessity  there  is,  when  tne  plain  and 
original  sense  is  less  proper,  less  suitable  to  the  subject  and 
context,  or  contrary  to  other  Scriptures. 

By  images  borrowed  from  the  world  natural,  the  Prophets 
fretjuently  understand  something  analogous  in  the  world 
pobtic.  Thus,  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  heavenly  bodies, 
denote  kings,  queens,  rulers,  and  persons  in  great  power; 
their  increase  of  splendour,  denotes  increase  oi  prosperity; 
their  darkening,  setting,  or  falling,  denotes  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune, or  the  entire  ceasing  of  that  power  or  kingdom  to  which 
they  refer.  Great  earthquakes,  and  the  shaking  of  heaven 
ana  earth,  denote  the  commotion  and  overthrow  of  kingdoms; 
and  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  world,  their  rise  or  ruin. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  oaks  of  Bashan,  fir-trees,  and  other 
stately  trees  of  the  forest,  denote  kings,  princes,  potentates, 
and  persons  of  the  highest  rank ;  briars  and  thorns,  the  com- 
mon people,  or  those  of  the  meanest  order. 

High  mountains  and  lofty  hills,  in  like  manner,  denote 
kingdoms,  republics,  states,  and  cities ;  towers  and  fortresses, 
signify  defenders  and  protectors;  ships  of  Tarshish,  merchants 
or  commercial  people;  and  the  daughter  of  any  capital  or 
mother  city,  the  lesser  cities,  or  suburbs  around  it.  Cities 
never  conquered,  are  further  styled  virgins. 

The  Prophets  likewise  describe  kings  and  kingdoms  by 
their  ensigns ;  as  Cyrus  and  the  Romans  by  an  eagle;  the 
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King  of  Max^edon  by  a  goat ;  and  the  King  of  Persia  by  a 
ram :  these  being  the  figures  on  their  respective  standards. 

The  Prophets,  in  like  manner,  borrow  some  of  their  images 
from  ancient  hieroglyphics,  which  they  take  in  their  usual 
acceptation  :  thus,  a  star  was  the  emblem  of  a  god  or  hero ; 
a  horn,  the  emblem  of  great  power  or  strength ;  and  a  rod,  the 
emblem  of  royalty:  and  they  signify  the  same  in  the  Prophets. 

The  same  prophecies  have  frequently  a  double  meaning, 
and  refer  to  different  events,  the  one  near,  the  other  remiote ; 
the  one  temporal,  the  other  spiritual,  or  perhaps  eternal.  The 
Prophets  having  thus  several  events  in  their  eye,  their  ex- 
pressions may  be  partly  applicable  to  one,  and  partly  to 
another;  aud  it  is  not  always  easy  to  mark  the  transitions. 
Thus,  the  1  >rophecies  relating  to  the  first  and  second  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  first  and  second  coming  of  our  Lord, 
are  often  interwoven  together ;  like  our  Saviour's  own  predic- 
tion (Matt,  xxiv.)  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  end  of  the  world.  W  hat  has  not  been  fulfilled  in  the 
first,  we  must  apply  to  the  second ;  and  what  has  been  already 
fulfilled,  may  often  be  considered  as  typical  of  what  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished. 

Almost  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  whatever 
view  they  may  have  to  nearer  events,  are  ultimately  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  New,  where  only  we  are  to  look  for  their  full 
completion.  Thus,  Babylon,  under  the  Old  Testament,  was 
a  type  of  mystical  Babylon,  under  the  New ;  and  the  King  of 
Syria  (Antiochus  Epipnanes)  a  type  of  Antichrist ;  the  tem- 
poral enemies  of  the  Jews,  types  and  figures  of  the  spiritual 
enemies  of  Christians.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
always  a  mystical  meaning  in  prophecy ;  and  when  the  near 
and  most  obvious  meaning  is  plain,  and  gives  a  good  sense, 
we  need  not  without  reason  depart  from  it,  nor  be  over-curi- 
ous to  look  beyond  it. 

In  prophecies,  as  in  parables,  we  are  chiefly  to  consider  the 
scope  and  design,  witnout  attempting  too  mmute  an  explica- 
tion of  all  the  poetical  images  and  figures  with  which  the 
sacred  writers  use  to  adorn  their  style. 

Prophecies  of  a  general  nature  are  applicable  by  acconuno- 
dation  to  individuals  ;  most  of  the  things  that  are  spoken  of 
the  church  in  general  being  no  less  applicable,  to  its  indivir 
dual  membei's. 

Prophecies  of  a  particular  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  admit 
and  often  require  to  be  extended.  Thus  Edom,  Moab,  or  any 
of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  is  often  put  for  the  whole ; 
what  is  said  of  one  being  generally  applicable  to  the  rest. 

In  like  manner,  what  is  said  to,  or  of  any  of  God's  people^ 
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on  any  particular  occasion,  is  of  general  application  and  use ; 
all  that  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  God,  having  an  interest 
in  the  same  promises. 

A  cup  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
the  indignation  of  God ;  and  the  effects  of  such  a  cup,  the 
effects  of  his  displeasure. 

As  the  covenant  of  God  with  his  people  is  represented 
under  the  figure  of  marriage,  so  their  breach  of  that  covenant, 
especially  tneir  idolatry,  is  represented  by  whoredom,  adul- 
tery, and  infideUty  to  the  marriage  bed ;  on  which  the  Pro- 
phets sometimes  enlarge,  to  excite  detestation  of  the  crime. 
The  epithet  strange,  does  likewise,  almost  always,  relate  to 
something  connected  with  idolatry. 

Persons  or  nations  are  frequently  said  in  Scripture  to  be 
related  to  those  whom  they  resemble  in  their  Ufe  and  con- 
duct. In  the  same  manner,  men  are  denoted  by  animals 
whose  qualities  they  resemble.  A  definite  number,  such  as 
three,  four,  seven,  &c.  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Prophets  for 
an  indefinite,  and  commonly  denotes  a  great  many. 

In  the  reckoning  of  time,  a  day  is  used  by  the  Prophets  to 
denote  a  year ;  and  things  still  future,  to  denote  tneir  cer- 
tainty, are  spoken  of  as  already  past. 

When  the  Prophets  speak  oi  the  last,  or  latter  days,  they 
always  mean  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  time  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  That  day  means  often  the  same,  and 
always  some  period  at  a  distance. 

When  places  are  mentioned  as  lying  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  it  is  generally  to  be  understood  of  their  situation  with 
respect  to  Judea  or  Jerusalem,  when  the  context  does  not 
plainly  restrict  the  scene  to  some  other  place. 

By  the  earth  (or  the  word  so  translated)  the  Prophets  fre- 
quently mean  the  land  of  Judea ;  and  sometimes  (says  Sir 
Isaac  Newton)  the  great  continent  of  all  Asia  and  Afnca,  to 
which  they  had  access  by  land.  By  the  isles  of  the  sea,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  understood  the  places  to  which  they 
sailed,  particularly  all  Europe,  and  probably  the  islands  and 
sea-coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  * 

The  greatest  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  first  com- 
posed in  verse,  and  still  retains  (notwithstanding  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  literal  prose  translation)  much  of  the  air  and 
cast  of  the  original,  particularly  in  the  division  of  the  lines, 
and   in  that  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetiy,  of  which  some 

*  Smith's  Summary  View  of  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets,  Prelim.  Obs. 
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notice  has  been  taken  in  the  Observations  on  the  Poetical 
Books.  * 

The  following  table  of  the  order  and  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Prophets  is  from  Archbishop  Newcome,  who  follows 
the  chronology  of  Blair^  with  some  slight  variaticms  i 


Prophets, 


Dates,  B,  C. 


Kmgi  ofJude^ 


KSngs  tf  Urmel* 


Jonah. 


Between  856  and  784. 


Amos. 
Hosea. 
Isaiah. 

Joel. 

Micah. 

Nahum. 

Zepbaniah. 

Jeremiah. 

Habakkuk. 

Daniel. 
Obadiah. 


Ezekiel. 
Haggai. 

Zecbariah. 


810  and  785. 
810  and  725. 
810  and  698. 


810  and  660, 

or  later. 
758  and  ^^. 

720  and  698. 

640  and  609. 
628  and  586. 
612  and  598. 

606  and  534. 
588  and  583. 


595  and  536 
520  and  518. 


From  520  to  518,  or 
longerv 
Malachi.     Between  436  and  397. 


Uzziah,  ch.  i.  1. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz^,  the 
third  year  of  Hezekiah. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiidi,  ch.  i.  1.,  and 
perhaps  Manasseh. 

CJzziah,  or  possibly  Manas 
seh. 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze> 
kiah,  ch.  i.  1. 

Probably  towards  the  close 
of  Hezekiah's  reign. 

In  the  reign  of  Josiah,  ch.i.  1. 

In  the  13tu  year  of  Josiah. 

Probably  in  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim. 

During  all  the  captivity. 

Between  the  taking  oi  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  destruction  of  the 
Edomites  by  him. 

During  part  of  the  captivity. 

After  the  retm-n  from  Baby- 
lon. 


Jehu  and  JcImmk 
baz.  according 
to  Lloyd:  bot 
Joash  ana  Je- 
roboam tbete« 
cond^accorduig 
toBlair. 

Jeroboam  these^ 
cond,  ch.  i.  1. 


Overthvowm. 


Pekah  and  HoflOL 
Overthrown. 


In  this  order  we  shall  treat  of  the  several  Prophets,  which 
will  divide  them  into  three  classes,  viz.  those  who  flourished 
prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity — those  who  flourished  near 
to  and  under  the  captivity — and  those  who  flourished  after 
the  return  from  Babylon. 

I.  Prophets  who  flourished   prior   to  the   baby- 

LONISH  CAPTIVITY. 

The  Book  of  Jonah. 

This  book  is  so  called  from  its  author,  Jonah,  the  son  of 
Amittai,  of  Galh-Hepher  in  Galilee,  ch.  i.  1*     He  is  generally 


*  See  page  76,  ante. 
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supposed  to  have  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  Joash  and 
Jeroboam  11.  kings  of  Israel ;  the  former  of  whom  began  to 
reign,  A.  M.  3163,  the  latter  died,  A.  M.  3220,  2  Kmgs  xiv.  25* 
Jonah  is  said  to  have  prophesied  concerning  Jeroboam,  that 
he  should  restore  the  coast  of  Israel ;  which  prophecy,  now 
not  extant,  was  perhaps  delivered  in  the  reign  ot  Jehoahaz, 
the  grandfather  of  Jeroboam,  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
greatly  oppressed  by  the  Syrians  (comp.  2  Ki.  xiiL  3 — 7  with 
xiv.  26.) ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  Bishop  Lloyd  does 
not  place  him  too  high  in  supposing  that  he  prophesied 
towards  the  latter  end  of  Jehu's  reign,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Jehoahaz,  when  Hazael,  by  his  cruel  treatment  of 
Israel,  was  verifying  the  predictions  of  Elisha,  2  Ki.  vii.  12 ; 
xiii.  3, 4, 22.  Being  desired  by  God  to  journey  to  Nineveh, 
the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  denounce  the  divine 

i'udgments  on  the  iniquitous  city,  Jonah,  who  appears  to 
nave  been  of  a  naturally  timid  disposition,  endeavoured  to 
evade  the  mission  byfleemgto  Tarshish.  During  his  voyage, 
however,  a  great  storm  arose,  and  he  was  thrown  overboard 
by  the  terrified  mariners :  a  large  fish,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Lord,  swallowed  the  prophet.  Convinced  or  the  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  he  cned  to  the  Lord  out  of  the  belly 
of  tne  fish,  which  threw  him  forth  on  the  sea-coast.  Here  the 
prophet  received  a  second  command  to  go  to  Nineveh,  and 

Sroclaim  its  impending  ruin.  His  message  produced  the 
esired  effect:  the  people  became  penitent;  were  deeply 
humbled ;  and  the  divine  anger  was  turned  away  for  that 
time.  The  book  of  Jonah  is  a  simple  narrative.  Trie  beauti- 
ful prayer  contained  in  the  second  chapter  has  been  justly 
admired.  The  whole  book  presents  us  with  a  lively  and  af- 
fecting description  of  the  power  and  mercy  of  God.  Dr.  Gray 
has  remarked,  that  the  miracle  by  which  God  punished  the 
unbecoming  flight  of  Jonah  was,  agreeably  to  the  figurative 
arrangements  of  the  Old  Testament,  rendered  symbolical  of 
an  event  that  was  to  occur  under  the  New.  The  prophet,  in 
this  instance  a  sign  of  Christ  (Matt.  xii.  39,  40 ;  xvi.  4 ; 
Lu.  xi.  29,30,  &c.),  was  swallowed  up  by  a  great  fish,  as  our 
Saviour  was  admitted  into  the  jaws  of  death,  and  for  a  similar 
continuance  of  time.  The  fame  of  Jonah's  deliverance  ap* 
pears  to  have  spread  among  the  heathen  nations.  The  ficti- 
tious adventures  of  Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  continued 
alive  for  three  days  in  the  belly  of  a  dog  sent  against  him  by 
Neptune ;  the  fable  of  Arion  and  the  Dolphin,  and  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  have  all  some  connection  with  the  prophet's 
«tory  and  deliverance. 
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against  them,  with  promises  of  reconciliation  (ch.  ii);  the 
desolation  of  Israel  before  their  restoration  (ch.  iii. ) ;  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  iniquities  of  the  people  (iv,  1 — 14,  17,  19), 
and  a  caution  to  the  people  of  Judah  against  being  contami- 
nated with  their  idolatry  (ver.  16,16);  God'sjudgments against 
the  priests,  the  people,  and  the  princes  of  Israel  (ch,  v) ;  a 
pathetic  exhortation  to  repentance,  with  bitter  complaints  of 
the  obstinacy  and  iniquity  of  the  people  (ch,  vi.  vii.) ;  terrible 
denunciations  of  the  captivity,  distress,  and  destruction  of 
Israel,  for  their  sins  and  idolatry  (ch,  viii.  1  — xi.  7) ;  pathetic 
expostulations  with  the  people,  urging  them  to  repentance, 
intermingled  with  tlireatenings  of  temhle  punishment  in  the 
case  of  their  impenitence  (ch.xi.  8 — xiv.  3);  a  prophetic  decla- 
ration of  the  restoration  of  all  the  tribes,  their  separation  from 
idols,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  day,  ch.  xiv,  4,  to  the  end. 


The  Book  of  Isaiah. 
Of  this  distinguished  prophet  our  information  is  extremely 
scanty  and  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  royal 
seed  ;  his  father  being  underatood  to  be  that  Amos  who  was 
son  of  Joash,  and  brother  of  Amaziah,  kings  of  Judah.  He 
prophesied  during  four  reigns — in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jo- 
tham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  ver,  1.  It  is 
also  supposed  that  his  ministry  extended  to  the  reign  of 
Manassen,  by  whom  it  is  believed  that  he  was  put  to  a, 
violent  death  by  "  sawing  asunder,"  This,  however,  is 
mere  conjecture,  Isaiah  evidently  prophesied  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  the  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
which  extends  it  to  60  years.  The  name  of  Isaiah,  as  Vi- 
tringa  has  remarked,  is  in  some  measure  descriptive  of  his 
character,  signifying  "  the  salvation  of  Jehovah ;"  and  no 
one  of  the  prophets Tias  foretold  with  such  distinctness  and 
particularity  the  advent  and  death  of  Him  who  was  given  for 
"  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  He  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  prophet  of  the  highest  eminence ;  and  has 
been  looked  up  to  as  the  brightest  luminary  of  the  Jewish 
church.  His  style  is  lofty  and  elegant :  his  metaphors  and 
illustrations  are  noble,  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  or"  the  sub- 
jects of  which  he  treats.  Collectively  viewed,  his  poetry 
forma  the  greatest  tablet  both  of  awfully  solemn,  and  of  joy- 
fully beautiful  conceptions,  ever  exhibited  in  poetic  predic- 
tion.    He  is  far  from  surpassing  all  the  Hebrew  poets  in  in- 


dividual passages;  but  in  his  fulness,  force,  majesty,  and 
propriety,  he  comprehends  more  excellencies  of  the  po' 
character  than  any  one  of  them.*     Bishop  Lowth  na 


propriety,  he  comprehends  more  excellencies  of  the  poetical 
iracter  than  any  one  of  them.*     Bishop  Lowth  has  s 

*  See  LoiTlli's  Frcliin.  DiBBert.  to  bis  benutiful  Irnnslalioii  of  lliis  prophet. 
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lected  the  34th  and  35th  chapters,  as  a  specimen  of  this  pro-* 
phet's  style,  and  has  ably  illustrated  the  various  beauties 
which  distinguish  the  simple,  regular,  and  perfect  poem  con- 
tained-in  these  chapters.  But  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his 
prophecies  affords  the  grandest  specimen  of  his  poetic  powers, 
presenting  one  of  the  sublimest  odes  in  the  Bible,  marked 
by  the  boldest  personifications  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
poetry.  The  clear  and  subsequently  fulfilled  predictions  of 
Isaiah  place  his  inspiration  and  authority  beyond  all  doubt. 
He  foretold  the  captivities  of  Israel  and  Judah  (xxxix.  6,  7* 
comp.  2  Kings  xxiv.  13,  and  Dan.  i.  2),  and  described  the 
ruin  and  desolation  of  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  other  nations, 
xiii.  19 — 27 ;  xiv.  22 — 24 ;  xlvii.  7—16.  He  called  Cyrus  by  his 
name,  and  described  his  conquests  and  conduct  towards  the 
Jews,  above  200  years  before  his  birth,  ch.  xliv.  28 ;  xlv.  1 — 6.  * 
But  his  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  seem  almost  to 
anticipate  the  gospel  history.  Hence  he  has  obtained  the 
designation  of  "  the  evangehcal  prophet."  The  divine  cha- 
racter of  Christ  (vii.  14 ;  vi. ;  ix.  0 ;  xxxv.  4 ;  xl.  5, 9, 10 ;  xlii. 
6 — 8 ;  Ixi.  1 ;  Ixii.  1 1 ;  Ixiii.  1—4) ;  his  miracles  (xxxv.  6, 6, 8cc.) ; 
.  his  peculiar  qualities  and  virtues  (xi.  2, 3 ;  xl.  11;  xliii.  l-^-S) ; 
his  rejection  (vi.  9 — 12 ;  xlix.  7 ;  liii.  3) ;  and  sufferings  fot 
our  sms  (1.  6;  liii.  4 — 11);  his  death,  burial  (liii.  8,  9),  and 
victory  over  the  grave  (xxv.  8 ;  liii.  10. 12)  ;  and,  lastly,  his 
final  glory  (xlix.  7,22,  23;  lii.  13—15;  liii.  4,  6),  and  the 
establishment,  increase  (ii.  2 — 4 ;  ix.  7 ;  xlii.  4 ;  xlvi.  13),  and 
perfection  (ix.  2.  7;  xi.  4 — 10;  xvi.  6;  xxix.  18—24;  xxxii.  1 ; 
xl.  4, 6 ;  xlix. 9—13;  li. 3—6;  lii.  6—10;  Iv.  1—3 ;  lix.  16—21 ; 
Ix. ;  Ixi.  1 — 6 ;  Ixv.  25)  of  his  kingdom,  are  each  specifically 
pointed  out,  and  pourtrayed  with  the  most  striking  and  dis-^ 
criminating  characters.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  reflect 
on  these,  and  on  the  whole  chain  of  his  illustrious  prophecies, 
and  not  be  sensible  that  they  present  the  most  incontestibU 
evidence  in  support  of  Christianity.  + 

The  predictions  of  Isaiah  may  be  arranged  thus : — The  first 
five  chapters  relate  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  the  sixth,  to  the 
reign  of  Jotham,  his  successor ;  and  the  remaining  chapters 
must  be  divided  between  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah :  nor  is  it  easy 
to  draw  the  line  precisely  between  these  monarchs,  as  to  their 
share  in  the  several  predictions,  till  we  arrive  at  the  36th 
chapter,  when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  embraces  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  chapters^ 

*  Jerome  has  remarked  that  the  history  of  Xenophon  is  a  good  comment  oii> 
iMiah's  pMteies. 

t  Qnf^Bneyi  p.  368,  &c. 
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inclusively.  According  to  the  chronology  of  Usher,  Isaiah 
began  to  prophesy  A.  M.  3244.  B.  C.  760 ;  and  his  last  pre- 
dictions were  delivered  A.  M.  3306.  B.  C.  698,  a  period  of  62 
years.* 

According  to  Vitringa,  this  book  is  twofold  in  its  matter— ^ 
L  ProphettcaL  2.  Historical.  The  former  he  divides  intd 
five  parts : — Five  prophetic  discourses  directed  to  the  Jews 
and  Ephraimites  (ch.  i — xii) ;  eight  prophetic  discourses  de- 
claring the  fate  of  the  Babylonians,  Philistines,  Moabites, 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Tyrians  and  others  (ch.  xiii — xxiv);  three 
discourses  denouncing  judgments  on  the  disobedient  Jews,  and 
consoling  the  true  followers  of  God  (ch.  xxv — xxxv);  four 
discourses,  refemng  to  the  Messiah  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon  (ch.  xl^ — xlviii) ;  five  discourses,  pointing 
out  the  passion,  crucifixion,  and  glory  of  the  Messiah, 
ch.  xlix.  to  the  end. 

The  historical  part  begins  with  chap,  xxxvi.  and  ends  with 
chap,  xxxix.  and  relates  some  of  the  transactions  of  thd 
prophet's  own  time.  Other  analyses  have  been  made  by 
vanous  writers,  but  the  above  is  sufficient  to  answer  every 
purpose. 


The  Book  of  Joel. 

Joel,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  prophesied  before  the  subversion  of 
Judah,  but  when  that  event  was  fast  approaching ;  in  the 
reign,  as  some  think,  of  Manasseh,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Josiah;  we  cannot  determine  from  his  predictions  themselves, 
precisely  the  time  or  reign  in  which  they  were  delivered.  He 
IS  said  to  have  been  of  the  city  of  Betnaran,  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben.  He  is  distinguished  for  the  fervour,  elegance,  and 
sublimity  of  his  style;  and  his  short,  but  sublime  work,  exhi- 
bits all  those  characters  of  energy  for  which  the  most  illus- 
trious prophets  were  celebrated,  combined  with  a  richness  of 
imagery  seldom  rivalled,  and  never  surpassed.     He  even  sur- 

f)asses  Isaiah  in  concinnity,  and  is  much  imitated  in  the  Reve- 
ation.  His  description  of  the  army  of  locusts,  in  the  second 
chapter,  and  of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  in  the  third,  have  no 
equal.  The  substance  of  his  predictions  relates  to  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  his  country,  and  the  final  restoration  of  his  people 
by  the  Messiah  ;  containing  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  by 
reason  of  the  famine  produced  by  the  palmer  worm,  8cc.  as  a 
punishment  of  their  sins  (ch.  i) ;  a  denunciation  of  still  greater 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  ably  written  article  on  the  writings  and  times  "of 
Isaiah  in  the  Ency.  Metropolitana,  Vol.  ix.  p.  182,  &c. 
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calamities  in  the  event  of  their  impenitence  (ch.  ii.  1 — 12) ;  a 
prescribed  fast,  with  a  promise  of  blessings  thereon  (ch.  ii.  13 
— 27).  From  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  land,  the 
prophet  makes  an  easy  transition  to  the  blessings  of  the 
Grospel  dispensation,  particularljr  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (ver.  28 — 32) ;  the  conversion  and  return  of  the  Jews, 
the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  and  glory  of  the  church  in 
the  latter  days,  ch.  iii. 


The  Book  of  Micah, 

Micah  wasanativeof  Marasha,  a  village  in  the  south  of  Judah, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eleutheropolis.  He  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of 
Jotham,  AhaZy  and  Hezekiah,  kings  oi  Judah.  His  predic- 
tions regarded  both  kingdoms ;  hence,  he  terms  them,  "  a 
vision  concemine  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,"  the  two  capitals. 
The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities  were  both  drawing 
near,  and  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Joel,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Micah, 
were  raised  up  by  God  to  foretell  these  calamitous  events,  and 
exhort  the  people  to  repentance.  Micah 's  style  possesses 
great  energy,  copiousness,  pathos,  and  sublimity ;  not  without 
singular  beauty  and  elegance.  There  are  some  of  his  predic- 
tions which  will  bear  a  comparison  even  with  Isaiah  himself.  The 
iniquities  of  Israel  and  Judah  are  reproved  with  sharpness  and 
fidelity :  the  ruin  of  these  monarchies,  and  the  nations  by 
which  it  should  be  effected,  and  their  future  restoration,  ac- 
cording to  the  Divine  promise,  are  all  made  to  turn  upon  that 
glorious  centre  of  providence  and  grace  to  which  all  prophecy 
hastened,  and  in  which  it  terminated — the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah.* Micah  is  distinguished  for  having  so  expressly  fixed 
the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  and  so  sublimely  dehneated 
the  character  of  that  promised  Deliverer,  ch.  v.  2.  This  book 
contains  a  denunciation  of  judgments  against  Israel  and  Judah 
for  their  sins  (ch.  i. — iii.) ;  a  prediction  of  the  future  glory  of 
the  church  under  the  Messiah  (ch.  iv. — v.) ;  a  declaration  of 
the  judgments  which  would  befal  the  people  for  their  sins,  in 
the  reign  of  Manasseh  (ch.  vi.) ;  the  desolation  of  the  church, 
an  expression  of  her  confidence  in  God,  and  the  return  and 
conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  ch.  vii. 


The  Book  of  Nahum. 

Nahum,  the  Elkoshite,  occupies  a  small  but  splendid  place 
among  the  minor  prophets.    Josephus  supposes  him  to  nave 

•  Encyclop.  Met.  Vol.  ix.  p.  181. 
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flourished  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  ;  and  says,  that  his  prophe- 
cies were  accomplished  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  after  they 
were  delivered.  But  the  most  accurate  chronologers  place 
him  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  conclude  that  his  predic- 
tions were  delivered  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  by 
Shalmaneser.  Accordingly,  his  book  opens  with  a  sublime 
exhibition  of  the  power  and  goodness,  and  justice  and  com- 
passion of  God.  He  represents  "  whirlwina  and  storm*'  en- 
compassing him ;  *'  clouds"  scattered  **  as  the  dust  of  his  feet;" 
the  sea  shrinking  and  the  rivers  failing  at  his  rebuke.  Then 
this  storm  subsides  instantly  into  a  calm ;  every  attribute  of 
terror  is  laid  aside^  as  he  turns  to  his  people ;  and  all  his  ma- 
jesty and  power  are  combined  for  the  security  of  those  "  that 
trust  in  him.'*  After  this  sublime  expression,  he  directs  his 
prophecies  chiefly  against  Nineveh,  and  foretells  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  empire,  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  book  of 
Nahum  will  be  best  understooa,  by  being  read  as  a  continua- 
tion, or  supplement  to  the  book  of  Jon^.  The  prophecy  of 
both  is  directed  against  Nineveh.  But  that  of  Jonah  was 
followed  by  the  preservation  of  that  city ;  that  of  Nahum, 
which  is  more  detailed  in  its  circumstances,  indicating  the 
actual  doom,  was  followed  by  its  capture  and  destruction. 
They  form  connected  parts  of  one  moral  history ;  the  remis- 
sion of  God's  judgment  being  illustrated  in  the  one,  the  exe- 
cution of  it  in  the  other.  Tne  attentive  reader  wiU  perceive 
them  to  be  contrasted  in  some  of  their  contents,  as  well  as  in 
their  general  object :  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites,  and 
their  wickedness  ;  the  clemency,  and  the  just  severity,  of  the 
Divine  government,  being  combined  together  in  the  mixed 
delineation  of  the  two  books.*  But  of  pure  Christian  pro- 
phecy, either  direct  or  typical,  perhaps  the  book  of  Nanmn 
must  be  set  down  as  affording  no  instanccf  Nahum's  pro- 
phecies constitute  one  entire  poem,  comprising  a  description 
of  the  justice,  long-suffering,  and  power  of  God  (ch.  i.  1 — 8) ;  a 
prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  and  the 
subversion  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (ver.  9 — 12) ;  the  death  of 
Sennacherib  and  deliverance  of  Hezekiah  (ver.  13 — 16);  a 
bold  and  minute  description  of  the  siege  and  destructipn  of 
Tfineveh,  ch.  ii.  iii. 


The  Book  of  Zephaniah* 

Zephaniah  was  the  son  of  Cushi,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.     He  fixes  the  date  of  his  prophe- 

*  Comp.  Nah.  i.  2,  with  Jon.  iv.  2.    Nah.  iii.  1,  with  Jon.  iii.  8. 
t  Davison's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  p.  297. 
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cies  to  the  reign  of  Josiah^  and  appears  to  have  flourished  in 
the  early  {>art  of  that  prince's  reign.  It  has  been  supposed^ 
from  the  similarity  of  style,  that  ^ephaniah  has  only  abridged 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah ;  but,  as  Dr.  Gray  remarks,  he 
evidently  flourished  before  that  prophet,  Jeremiah  speaking 
of  those  abuses  as  partially  removed,  which  Zephaniah  de- 
scribes as  present  in  the  most  flagitiqus  extent.  This  circum- 
stance shews  also,  that  Zephaniah  prophesied  before  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  when  this  good  king  reformed  the 
abuses  dT  the  Jewish  church  and  state.  His  prophecies  con- 
tain a  general  denunciation  of  vengeance  against  Judah 
(ch.  i.) ;  an  exhortation  to  repentance  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing their  impending  calamities  (ch.  ii.  1— -3);  predictions 
against  the  Philistmes,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Ethiopians, 
and  Assyrians  (ch.  ii.  4 — 15^ ;  prophecy  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  Judah  ;  their  restora- 
tion, and  the  future  glory  of  the  church,  ch.  iii. 


II.  Prophets  who  flourished  near  to,  and  during 

THE  BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY. 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah. 

This  prophet  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  was  called 
to  the  prophetic  office  at  a  very  early  age.  He  entered  upon 
it  about  70  years  after  the  death  of  Isaiah,  and  exercised  it 
for  about  42  years  with  great  zeal  and  faithfulness.  He  was 
of  the  sacerdotal  race,  being  one  of  the  priests  who  dwelt  at 
Anathoth,  in  the  land  of  Benjamin.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  that  his  father  was  that  Hilkiah,  the  High  Priest, 
who  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple,  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah;  but  this  is  very  improbable.  On  being  called  to  exer- 
cise the  prophetic  office,  Jeremiah  modestly  endeavoured  to 
excuse  himself,  by  pleading  his  youth  and  incapacitjr ;  but 
being  overruled  by  the  Divine  auuiority,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  duties  of  his  function  with  unremitted  diligence  and 
fidelity.  This  was  about  the  13th  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  In 
the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  met  with  great  opposition  from 
his  countrymen,  whose  persecution  sometimes  drew  from  him 
the  most  bitter  complaints.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
piety  and  conscientious  integrity ;  a  warm  lover  of  his  country, 
and  so  aiFectionately  attached  to  his  countrymen,  that  their 
bitterest  opposition  could  not  sever  him  from  their  fortunes. 
He  refused  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  share  in  the 
afflictions  of  his  country.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
be  followed  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt,  whither 
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they  went  against  his  remonstrances.  Here  he  continued  to 
Warn  them  of  the  consequences  of  their  idolatrous  practices ; 
and  it  is  said  that  his  fidelity  and  zeal  cost  him  his  life.  The 
wickedness  and  cruelty  of  this  stiff-necked  people,  however,  did 
not  long  go  unpunished ;  for,  in  a  few  years  after,  they  were 
miserably  destroyed  by  the  Babylonian  armies  which  invaded 
Egypt,  in  conformity  with  the  prophet's  prediction,  ch.  xliv. 
27,  28.  The  idolatrous  apostacy,  and  other  criminal  enormi- 
ties of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  the  severe  judgments  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  them,  intenningled  with  intimations  of 
future  restoration,  are  the  principal  subject-matters  of  the 
following  prophecies ;  excepting  only  the  45th  chap,  which 
relates  personally  to  Baruch,  and  the  six  succeeding  chapters, 
which  respect  the  fortunes  of  some  particular  heathen  nations. 
It  is  observable,  that  although  many  of  these  prophecies 
have  their  respective  dates  assigned  to  them,  and  others  may 
be  tolerably  well  guessed  at,  from  certain  internal  marks  and 
circumstances ;  there  appears  a  strange  disorder  in  the  arrange- 
ment, not  easily  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  principle  of  regu- 
lar design.  There  is,  indeed,  a  variation  between  the  Hebrew 
copies  and  those  of  the  LXX.  version,  in  the  arrangement  of 
those  particular  prophecies  concerning  the  heathen  nations, 
which  in  the  Hebrew  are  disposed  all  together,  and  as  we 
think,  in  their  proper  order  of  time  with  respect  to  each  odier, 
at  the  end  of  the  book ;  intentionally,  as  it  should  seem,  not  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  Jewish  history,  whilst  the  authors  of 
the  LXX  have  inserted  them,  with  some  difference  of  order 
among  themselves,  though  perhaps  no  very  material  one,  after 
the  13th  verse  of  the  25th  chapter.  But  the  disorder  complained 
of  lies  not  here  :  it  is  common  to  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  ar- 
rangements, and  consists  in  the  preposterous  jumbling  together 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  in 
the  seventeen  chapters  which  follow  the  20th  in  the  Hebrew 
copies,  so  that  without  any  apparent  reason,  many  of  the  latter 
reign  precede  those  of  the  former,  and  in  the  same  reign  the 
last  delivered  are  put  first,  and  the  first  last.  As  such  an 
unnatural  disposition  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  judg- 
ment, nor  scarcely  of  inattention  in  the  compiler  of  these 

rophecies,it  follows  that  the  original  order  has  most  probably, 

y  some  accident  or  other,  been  disturbed. 
The  late  Dr.  Blayney  has  endeavoured,  with  great  judg- 
ment, to  restore  the  proper  order  of  the  chapters,  by  transposmg 
them  wherever  it  appeared  necessary.  Accordmg  to  nis  ar- 
rangement, the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  are  to  be  placed  in  thct 
following  order : — 


I 
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1.  The  prophecies  deUvered  in  the  reign  of  Josiah^  contain- 
ing chaptei*s  i.  to  xii.  inclusive. 

2.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  com- 
prising chapters  xiii.  to  xx.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv.  to 
xlviii ;  and  from  the  1st  to  the  33rd  verse  of  chap.  xlix. 

3.  The  prophecies  deUvered  in  the  reign  of  Aedekiah^  in- 
cluding chapters  xxi.  xxiv.  xxvii — xxxiv.  xxxvii — xxxix.  xL  ; 
verses  34  to  39 ;  and  chap.  1.  and  li. 

4.  The  prophecies  delivered  under  the  government  of  Geda- 
Uah,  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  the  people 
into  Egypt,  and  the  prophecies  delivered  to  the  Jews  in  that 
country;  comprehending  chapters  xl.  to  xliv.  inclusive.* 

This  arrangement  throws  great  light  upon  the  prophecies, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  most  subsequent  writers. 

The  following  historical  sketch  of  the  times  in  which  Jere- 
iniah  lived,  is  given  with  a  view  to  throw  Ught  upon  his  pro- 
phecies in  general,  and  may  help  to  explain  sundry  circum- 
stances and  allusions  that  are  found  therein. 

In  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  every  species  of  impiety  and  moral 
corruption  had  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  under  the 
encouragement  of  royal  example.  And  so  thoroughly  tainted 
were  the  minds  of  men  by  this  corrupt  influence,  as  to  baJBSle 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  good  Josiah  to  bring  about  a  refor- 
mation. This  well-disposed  prince,  having  in  the  18th  year  of 
his  reign  accidentally  met  with  the  book  of  the  law,  was 
stricken  with  horror  at  the  danger  to  which  he  found  himself 
find  his  kingdom  exposed  by  the  violations  of  it.  He  there* 
fore  set  about  removmg  all  the  abominations  that  were  in  the 
land,  and  engaged  his  subjects  to  be  more  dutifully  observant 
of  the  law  for  the  time  to  come.  But  though  the  king's  heart 
was  rights  and  his  zeal  fervent  and  sincere,  it  was  all  hypo- 
crisy and  dissimulation  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  their  hearts 
were  incorrigibly  bent  the  wrong  way,  and  God,  who  saw 
clearly  the  real  bent  of  their  dispositions,  was  not  to  be  di- 
verted from  his  designs  of  vengeance.  He  began  with  de- 
priving them  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  their  excellent  prince, 
under  whose  government  they  had  enjoyed  much  happiness 
and  tranquillity,  of  which  they  were  altogether  unworthy. 
He  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
whom  Josiah  had  gone  out  to  oppose  on  his  march  against 
the  king  of  Babylon,  he  being  at  that  time  in  an  alliance  with 
the  Babylonians ;  and  his  death,  however  fatal  to  his  king- 
dom, was,  as  to  his  own  particular  case,  a  merciful  disposition  of 
Providence,  that  his  eyes  might  not  see  all  the  evil  that  was 
coming  on  his  land. 

*  Another  arrangement  of  these  prophecies,  by  Professor  Dthler,  maybe 
in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Introduction  to  Jeremiah,  in  Com. 
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Josiah  being  dead,  his  sons  who  succeeded  him  were  not  of 
a  character  to  impede  or  delay  the  execution  of  God's  iudg- 
ments.  It  is  said,  in  general  of  them  all,  that  they  did  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  The  first  that 
mounted  the  throne  was  Shallum^  or  Jehoahaz,  the  second 
son,  by  the  designation  of  the  people.  But  his  elevation  was 
hot  of  long  continuance.  Pharaoh  Necho  having  defeated 
the  Babylonian  forces,  and  taken  Carchemish,  on  his  return 
deposed  Jehoahaz,  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  and  carried 
him  to  Egypt,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  In  this  short 
reign,  Jeremiah  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  revelation. 
Pharaoh  Necho  made  use  ot  his  victory  to  reduce  all  Syria 
under  his  subjection,  and  having  imposed  a  fine  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  one 
talent  of  gold,  he  received  the  money  from  Jehoiakim,  son  of 
Josiah,  whom  he  appointed  king  in  his  brother's  stead. 
Jehoiakim  was  one  oi  tne  worst  and  wickedest  of  all  the  kings 
of  Judah ;  a  man  totally  destitute  of  all  religion;  unjust,  ra* 
pacious,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  in  his  government.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  he  put  Urijah,  a  prophet  of  God,  to 
death,  for  having  prophesied,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  of  the 
impending  calamities  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  And  havin? 
either  built  a  new  palace,  or  enlarged  the  old  one  that  belongea 
to  the  kings  of  Judah,  b^  a  strain  of  authority  not  leas 
mean  than  wicked,  he  withheld  from  the  workmen  the 
wages  they  had  earned  in  building  it.  In  short,  he  set  no 
bounds  to  his  evil  inclinations  and  passions,  and  his  people, 
freed  from  the  wholesome  discipline  which  had  restrained 
them  in  his  father's  time,  were  not  behind  hand  with  him  in 
giving  way  to  every  sort  of  licentious  extravagance.  Three 
years  he  reigned  without  molestation  or  disturbance  from 
abroad ;  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  third  year,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, being  associated  in  the  government  by  his  father, 
Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  was  sent  into  S)nria  to  re- 
cover the  dismembered  provinces  of  the  Babylonish  empire. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  Jenoiakim,  he  beat  the  Egyptian  army 
at  the  river  Euphrates,  retook  Carchemish,  and  having  sub- 
dued all  the  intermediate  country,  he  appeared  before  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  he  soon  made  himself  master.  Jehoiakim 
was  at  first  loaded  with  chains,  with  an  intention  of  sending 
him  to  Babylon.  He  was,  however,  released  on  his  submis- 
sion, and  again  suffered  to  reign,  on  taking  an  oath^to  be  a 
true  servant  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  But  numbers  of  his 
people  were  sent  captives  to  Babylon,  together  with  several 
children  of  the  blood  royal,  and  of  the  first  families  of  Judah, 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  proposed  to  breed  up  in  his  own  cqurtj^ 
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in  order  to  employ  them  afterwards  in  the  affairs  of  his  em** 
pire.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  sacred  vessels  were 
taken  away,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon ; 
so  that  from  this  date>  the  desolation  of  Judah  may  fairly  be 
reckcmed  to  have  had  its  beginning. 

After  the  king  of  Babylon's  departure,  Jehoiakim  continued 
to  pay  him  homage  and  tribute  tor  three  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  both  he  and  his  people  persisted  in  their  evil  courses, 
undismayed  by  the  mischiefs  which  had  already  befallen  them, 
and  making  light  of  the  threatenings  which  God,  by  the 
ministry  of  his  prophets,  repeatedly  denounced  against  them. 
At  length  Jehoiakim  refused  to  pay  any  longer  the  tribute 
assigned  him,  and  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  To  chastise 
him,  the  king  of  Babylon,  not  being  at  leisure  to  come  in 
person,  directed  his  vassals  of  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
the  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  to  join  with  the  Chal- 
dean troops  that  were  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  ravage  the  land 
of  Judah.  They  did  so  for  three  years  together,  and  carried 
off  abundance  of  people  from  the  open  country,  who  were 
sent  to  Babylon.  Jehoiakim,  in  some  attempt,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  cheek  these  depredations,  was  himself  slain  without 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem;  and  his  dead  body,  having  been 
dragged  along  the  ground  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  was 
suffered  to  remain  without  burial  in  the  open  fields. 

Jeconiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  a  youth  of  18  years  old, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  throne,  and  followed  his  evil 
example,  as  far  aa  the  shortness  of  his  reign  would  admit. 
From  the  beginning  of  it,  Jerusalem  was  blocked  up  by  the 
Babylonian  generals.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  Neouchad- 
nezzar  joined  his  army  in  person,  and  upon  his  arrival,  Jeco- 
niah surrendered  himself  and  his  city  at  discretion.  He  was 
trajisported  directly  to  Babylon,  with  his  mother,  his  family, 
and  his  friends,  and  with  them  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
of  any  note  or  account.  The  treasures  also  of  the  temple 
and  the  king's  house,  and  all  the  golden  vessels  which 
Solomon  had  provided  for  the  temple  service,  were  at  this 
time  carried  away.  We  read  of  no  prophecy  that  Jeremiah 
actually  delivered  in  this  king's  reign  ;  but  the  fate  of  Jeco- 
niah, his  being  carried  into  captivity,  and  continuing  an  exile 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  early  foretold  in  his  father's 
reign,  as  may  be  particularly  seen  in  the  24th  chapter. 

The  last  king  of  Judah  was  Zedekiah,  the  youngest  son  of 
Josiah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  made  king,  and  exacted  from 
him  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  He  was  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  bad  a  man  as  his  brother  Jehoiakim,  but 
bis  reign  was  a  wicked  one,  and  completed  the  misfortune^  of 
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his  country.  His  subjects  seem  to  have  but  little  respected 
him,  whilst  they  considered  him  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
lieutenant  or  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  sovereignty 
they  detested,  and  were  continually  urging  him  to  throw  off 
the  yoke.  Nor  had  he  been  long  in  the  possession  of  his 
kingdom,  before  he  received  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of 
Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyrus  and  Sidon,  soliciting  him  to  join 
in  a  confederacy  against  the  Babylonish  power.  But  he  was 
wise  enough  at  this  time  to  hearken  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah's 
advice,  and  to  reject  their  propositions;  and  for  some  time  he 
consented  to  send  his  presents  and  ambassadors  to  Babylon 
yearly,  in  token  of  his  obedience.  But  the  iniquities  of  his 
people  were  now  ripe  for  punishment,  and  their  idolatries,  as 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes  them  (ch.  8),  were  become  so 
enormously  profligate,  that  the  stroke  of  vengeance  could  no 
longer  be  suspended.  Zedekiah,  therefore,  was  at  last  pre- 
vailed on  by  evil  counsel,  and  the  promise  of  assistance  from 
Egypt,  to  break  his  oath,  and  renounce  his  allegiance,  by 
which  he  drew  upon  himself  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
who  invaded  Judah,  took  most  of  its  cities,  and  invested  Jeru- 
salem. The  Egyptians  made  a  show  of  coming  to  his  relief, 
and  the  Chaldean  army,  informed  of  their  approach,  broke  off 
the  siege,  and  advanced  to  meet  them ;  having  first  sent  off 
the  captives  that  were  in  the  camp.  This  produced  a  si^al 
instance  of  the  double  dealing  of  the  Jews.  For,  in  the  first 
moments  of  teiTor,  they  had  affected  to  return  to  God,  and  in 
compliance  with  his  law  had  proclaimed  the  year  of  release  to 
their  Hebrew  bond  servants  and  let  them  go  free.  But,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Chaldeans,  when  they  believed  the  danger  was 
over,  and  not  likely  to  return,  they  repented  of  their  good 
deeds,  and  compelled  those  whom  they  had  discharged  to 
return  to  their  former  servitude.  The  Egyptians,  however, 
durst  not  abide  the  encounter  of  the  enemy,  but  faced  about, 
and  returned  to  their  own  land,  leaving  the  people  of  Judah 
exposed  to  the  implacable  resentment  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
The  siege  was  immediately  renewed  with  vigour,  and  the  city 
taken,  according  to  the  circumstantial  account  which  is  given 
in  the  52d  chapter. 

The  subsequent  transactions,  of  the  murder  of  Gtedaliah, 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Jews  that  remained  in  Egypt,  and  of 
their  ill  behaviour  there,  are  so  particularly  related,  en.  xl — ^xliv. 
that  it  were  needless  to  repeat  them  here.  But  it  may  be  of 
use  to  observe,  that  in  the  2d  year  after  the  taking  oi  Jeru- 
salem, Nebuchadnezzar  laid  siege  to  Tyre;  and  in  the  course 
of  that  siege,  which  lasted  13  years,  he  sent  part  of  his  forces 
against  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Philistines,  and 
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other  neighbouring  nations,  to  desolate  and  lay  waste  the 
country,  as  the  prophets  of  God  had  foretold.  At  the  same 
time,  Nebuzaradan,  the  Babylonish  general,  again  entered 
the  land  of  Judah,  and  carried  off  a  few  miserable  gleanings  of 
inhabitants  that  were  found  there.  In  the  next  year  after 
the  taking  of  Tyre,  the  king  of  Babylon  invaded  Egypt,  which 
he  plundered  and  ravaged  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  on 
this  occasion,  all  the  Jews  that  had  fled  into  that  kingdom  for 
refuge,  were  almost  entirely  cut  off*  or  made  prisoners.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  in  general,  till,  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  precisely  at  the  period  which  had  been  foretold,  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchy  was  itself  overturned  by  the  prevailing  power 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  Jewish  nation  once  more 
returned  to  their  proper  land. 

The  style  of  Jeremiah  is  beautiful  and  tender  to  a  high 
degree ;  especially  when  he  has  occasion  to  excite  the  softer 
passions  of  grief  and  pity;  which  is  not  seldom  the  case  in  the 
first  parts  ot  his  poetry.  It  is  also,  on  many  occasions,  very 
elegant  and  sublime,  especially  towards  the  end  (ch.  xlvi.  6), 
where  he  approaches  even  the  majesty  of  Isaiah.  The  his- 
torical narratives  which  are  occasionally  introduced,  are  written 
in  a  plain  prosaic  style. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  the  writings  of  Jeremiah 
contain  two  or  three  striking  predictions  of  the  Messiah.  On 
chap,  xxiii.  5,  6,  Dr.  Hales  has  cited  a  remarkable  passage 
from  the  ancient  Rabbinical  book  of  Ikkanin,  which  well  ex- 
presses the  reason  of  the  appellation  given  to  the  Redeemer : 
*'  The  Scripture  calls  the  name  of  the  Mbssiah,  Jaoh,  out 
Righteousness,  to  intimate  that  he  will  be  a  mediatorial 
God,  by  whose  hand  we  shall  ohtd\n  justification  from  the 
name:  wherefore,  it  calls  him  by  the  name  of  the  name, 
(that  is,  the  ineffable  name  Jaoh,  here  put  for  God  him- 
self !)''*  The  miraculous  conception  is  clearly  predicted  in 
ch.  xxxi.  22  ;  and  the  spirituality  and  surpassing  glory  of  the 
gospel  dispensation  is  as  clearly  marked  out  in  ver.  31 — 36  of 
the  same  chapter. 

The  contents  of  these  prophecies  being  so  multifarious,  we 
shall  not  attempt  an  analysis.  The  divisions  we  have  already 
given  into  four  parts,  will  assist  in  their  investigation.  It  is 
necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  Bishop  Lowth  considers 
the  62d  chapter  as  having  been  added  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  as  forming  a  proper  introduction  to  the  Lamen- 
tations. 

♦  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. —  But  see  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  loc.. 
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The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah* 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  these  were  the  lamenta« 
tions  composed  by  Jeremiati,  which  are  referred  to  in  2  ChroiL 
xxxY.  25 ;  but  this  cannot  be,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  subject 
matter  of  those  we  now  possess,  that  they  were  not  written 
till  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  These 
pathetic  compositions  deplore  the  accomplishment  of  those 
prophecies  which  had  already  been  uttered  by  the  prophet, 
rhey  were  certainly  written  in  metre,  and  consist  of  a  number 
of  plaintive  efifusions,  composed  upon  the  plan  of  the  funeral 
dirges,  all  upon  the  same  subject,  and  uttered,  as  Bishop 
Lowth  thinks,  without  connection,  as  they  rose  in  the  mind 
of  the  prophet,  in  a  long  course  of  separate  stanzas,  which 
have  subsequently  been  put  together  and  formed  into  one 
entire  poem.  The  whole  is  properly  divided  in  our  Bibles 
into  five  parts,  each  of  which  is  a  distinct  elegy,  consisting 
of  twenty-two  periods,  corresponding  with  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  In  the  first  four  elegies  the 
seveml  periods  commence,  as  an  acrostic,  with  the  aifierent 
letters  allowing  each  other  in  alphabetical  order.  In  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  elegy  the  prophet  addresses  the 
people  in  his  own  person,  or  else  personifies  Jerusualem,  and 
introduces  that  city  as  a  character :  the  third  part  is  sup^ 

f)osed  to  be  uttered  by  a  chorus  of  Jews,  represented  by  their 
eader ;  and*  in  the  fifth,  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  on 
being  led  into  captivity,  pour  forth  their  united  complaints 
to  Almighty  God.  * 


The  Book  of  Habakkuk. 

This  prophet  lived  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  was  con- 
temporary with  Jeremiah.  That  he  prophesied  after  the 
taking  of  Nineveh,  is  inferred  from  his  silence  respecting  the 
Assyrians,  while  he  predicts  the  terrible  judgments  vvnich 
threatened  his  country  from  the  Chaldeans,  whom  he  calls  a 
*' bitter  and  hasty  nation;'*  and  describes  their  ferocious 
character  and  unsparing  cruelty,  with  all  the  force  and  gran- 
deur of  oriental  imagery.  The  Chaldeans  are  threatened  in 
their  turn  ;  and  the  book  closes  with  a  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  God.  Whoever  reads  the  prophecies 
of  Habakkuk  must  be  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  his  imagery 
and  the  sublimity  of  his  style,  especially  in  the  ode  in  the  l^ird 

•  Lowth  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lect.  21. 
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chapter,  which  Bishop  Lowth  ranks  among  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  that  class  of  poetry.  Michaelis  pronounces 
Habakkuk  to  have  been  a  great  imitator  of  former  poets,  but 
with  some  additions  of  his  own,  and  with  no  common  de^ee 
of  subUmity.''^  This  book  contains  an  appeal  to  God  on 
the  rapid  growth  of  impiety  and  vice  among  the  Jewish 
people  (ch.  i.  1 — 4) ;  God  announces  the  approaching  cap- 
tivity as  a  punishment  for  their  wickedness  (ver.  6 — 11); 
upon  which  the  prophet  humbly  expostulates  with  him,  for 
punishing  his  people  oy  the  Chaldeans  (ver.  12 — ii.  1.) ;  God 

Eromises  a  future  accomplishment  of  the  promises  made  to 
is  people,  by  the  Messiah  (which  also  refers  to  the  near 
deliverance  oi  Cyrus),  and  shews  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
just  will  hve  by  faith  (ver.  2 — 4) ;  the  destruction  of  the 
Babylonish  empire  is  then  foretold  (ver.  6 — ^20) ;  and  the 
prayer  or  psalm  of  the  prophet  follows,  in  which  he  implores 
God  to  hasten  the  redemption  of  his  people,  ch.  iii« 


The  Book  of  Daniel. 

During  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Chaldea,  this  eminent 
prophet  was  raised  up  by  Gknl,  to  exhibit  and  uphold  the 
true  religion.  He  was  descended  from  the  royal  family  of 
Judah,  and  carried  to  Babylon  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, when  about  18  or  20  years  of  age.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  his  extraordinary  wisdom 
and  piety,  Ezek.  xiv.  14. 20.  The  Book  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Daniel,  was  certainly  of  his  composition,  although 
some  Jewish  writers  maintain  that  prophecies  were  never  com 
mitted  to  writing  out  of  the  limits  of  Judea,  and  that  the 
book  in  question  was  composed  by  men  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue. In  many  passages,  however,  he  represents  himself  as 
the  author,  in  the  most  express  and  unequivocal  terms.  It 
was  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon  as  his,  and  its  genu- 
ineness is  confirmed  by  the  references  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Matt.  xxiv.  15 ;  Mark  xiii.  14.  Josephus  also  affirms 
that  Daniel  himself  committed  his  prophecies  to  writing,  t 
His  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  revolution  of  states,  and  other  remarkable 
events,  are  astonishingly  clear,  and  their  very  dates  precisely 
marked.  All  his  prophecies  are  related  to  each  other,  like 
the  several  parts  ^  members  of  the  same  body.    The  first  is 

*  In  Lowth  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  vol.  ii.  p.  99.  note, 
t  Ant.  book  x.  ch.  22. 
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the  easiest  to  be  understood,  and  every  succeeding  prophecy 
adds  something  new  to  that  which  goes  before.  That  part  of 
his  book  which  relates  to  the  Babylonian  empire  (ch.  ii.  4.  to 
the  end  of  ch.  vii.)  is  written  in  Chaldee ;  but  all  the  rest  in 
Hebrew.  He  lived  in  great  favour  with  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narchsy  and  his  extraordinary  merit  procured  him  the  like 
regard  from  Darius  and  Cyrus,  the  two  first  kings  of  Persia. 
He  was  indeed  the  only  prophet  who  enjoyed  anv  great  share 
of  worldly  prosperity.  He  lived  throughout  the  captivity, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  returned  to  his  own  country. 
The  last  of  his  visions  which  we  have  an  account  of,  was  in 
the  third  year  of  Cyrus  (about  534  B.  C),  when  he  was  about 
94  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  not  likely  he  lived  much  longer. 
He  was  then  at  Susa  on  the  Tigris,  where  he  probably  re-, 
mained  till  he  died.  * 

The  style  of  Daniel  is  not  in  general  so  remarkable  for  its 
poetical  and  figumtive  cast,  as  that  of  most  of  the  other  pro- 
phets, but  possesses  more  of  the  ease  and  simphcity  of  nis- 
torical  narration ;  though  the  visions  which  he  records  are  in 
themselves  highly  figurative  and  emblematical.  The  whole 
book  comprises  a  detail  of  regular  history  and  remarkable 
prophecy ;  and  this  intermixture  gives  it  a  veiy  novel  and 
interesting  complexion.  The  first  six  chapters  are  princi- 
pally historical,  with  the  exception  of  the  second,  which 
contains  the  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  prophetic 
dream,  respecting  the  successive  establishment  and  decay  of 
the  chief  kingdoms'  of  the  world,  till  the  introduction  of  that 
which  was  finally  to  obtain  unrivalled  power  and  universality. 
There  is  such  an  air  of  truth,  and  such  a  justness  of  colouring 
in  the  different  accounts  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
Shadrach  and  his  companions,  from  the  fiery  furnace  to  which 
they  were  consigned  by  the  persecuting  intolerance  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar ;  in  the  unhallowed  and  sacrilegious  festivity 
of  Belshazzar,  with  the  awful  consequences  that  ensued ;  in 
the  story  of  Daniel's  commitment  and  deliverance  from  the 
lion's  den ;  and  in  all  the  minute  details  of  these  transactions^ 
that  the  reader  is  transported  to  the  very  spot,  and  has  his 
passions  infallibly  engaged  in  every  scene.  The  alternations 
of  terror  and  of  delight  agitate  the  bosom,  while  sentiments 
of  the  sublimest  nature  are  incidentally  communicated.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  tale  of  wonder,  divested  of  all  fictitious  adorn- 
ments ;  but  a  tale  of  great  political  and  moral  importance, 
and  of  most  evident  practical  utility.  The  events  of  the 
sixth  chapter  belong  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  Mede :  in  the 

*  Smith's  Summary  View  of  the  Prophets,  p,  ]155. 
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seventh  and  eighth,  the  reader  is  carried  back  to  a  previous 
period,  namely,  to  the  first  three  years  of  the  reign  of  Bel- 
shazzar.  The  last  six  chapters  consist  of  prophecies  which, 
though  manifestly  connected,  were  delivered  at  different 
times.  * 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  in  many  instances  so  ex- 
actly fulfilled,  that  those  persons  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  unable  to  resist  the  evidence  which  they  furnished  in 
support  of  our  religion,  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm  that  they 
must  have  been  written  subsequently  to  those  occurrences 
which  they  so  faithfully  describe.     But  this  groundless  and 
unsupported  assertion  of  Porphyry,  who,  in  the  third  century, 
wrote  against  Christianity,  serves  but  to  establish  the  character 
of  Daniel  as  a  great  and  enlightened  prophet ;  and  Porphyry, 
by  confessing  and  proving  from  the  best  historians,  that  all 
which  is  included  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  relative 
:   to  the  kings  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  of  Syria,  and  of 
:    Egypt,  was  truly  and  in  every  particular  acted  and  done  in 
I    the  order  there  related,  has  undesignedly  contributed  to  thfe 
I;;    reputation  of  those  prophecies  of  which  he  attempted  to  de- 
"    stroy  the  authority ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  all  historical  testi«- 
mony,  and  contrary  to  all  probability,  to  suppose  that  the 
Jews  would  have  admitted  into  the  canon  of  their  sacred 
writ  a  book  which  contained  pretended  prophecies  of  what 
had  already  happened.    And  indeed  it  is  impossible  that 
these  prophecies  should  have  been  written  after  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  since  they  were  translated  into  Greek 
near  a  hundred  years  before  the  period  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  that  translation  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  entertained  no  kindness  for  the  Jews,  or  their  religion. 
Those  prophecies  also,  which  foretold  the  victories  and  do- 
minion of  Alexander  (ch.  viii.  5 ;  xi.  3)  were  shewn  to  that 
conqueror  himself  by  Jaddua,  the  High  Priest,  as  we  learn 
from  Josephus  (book  x.  c.  12 ;  book  xi.  c.  8) ;  and  the  Jews 
thereupon  obtained  an  exemption  from  tribute  every  sabbati- 
cal year,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  laws.     Many  other 
prophecies  in  the  book  have  likewise  been  fulfilled  since  the 
time  of  Porphyry.     Daniel  not  only  predicted  future  events 
with  singular  precision,  but  likewise  accurately  defined  the 
time  in  which  they  should  be  fulfilled,  as  was  remarkably 
exemplified  in  that  illustrious  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks, 
in  which  he  prefixed  the  period  for  *^  bringing  in  everlasting 
righteousness  by  the  Messiah,"  as  well  as  in  giving  the  mys- 
terious predictions  which  probably  mark  out  the  time  or  du- 

*  See  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  vol.  he.  p.  205. 
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ration  of  the  power  of  Antichrist,  and,  as  some  suppose,  t(x 
the  commencement  of  the  millennium,  or  universal  reign  of 
saints,  which  they  conceive  to  be  foretold,  for  the  explanation 
of  which  we  must  wait  the  event.  * 

TTie  historical  part  of  the  writings  of  Daniel  contains  the 
education  and  wisdom  of  Daniel  and  his  associates  in  Babylon 
(ch.  i.) ;  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  with  the  interpretaticm 
thereof  (ch.  ii.) ;  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Snadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  their  pro- 
motion (ch.  iii.) ;  a  second  dream  oi  Nebuchadnezzar  inter- 
preted by  Daniel,  and  its  accomplishment  (ch.  iv.) ;  Bel- 
shazzar's  impious  feast,  Daniel's  interpretation  of  the  mys- 
terious writing,  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  and  the  taking  of 
the  city  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  (ch.  v.)  ;  Daniel's  pro- 
motion under  Darius,  the  conspiracy  formed  against  him, 
his  preservation  in  the  den  of  lions,  and  Darius's  decree, 
ch.  vi. 

The  prophetical  part  comprises  the  vision  of  the  four  beasts, 
concerning  the  four  great  monarchies,  with  its  interpretation 
(ch.  vii.) ;  the  vision  of  the  Ram  and  he  Goat,  typifying  the 
destruction  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians,  under  Alexander,  audits  interpretation,  ch.  viiL 
Daniel,  understanding  from  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  that 
the  termination  of  the  70  years'  captivity  was  now  drawing 
towards  a  close,  was  engaged  in  fasting  and  prayer  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  angel  Grabriel  was  sent 
to  him  to  inform  him  that  the  holy  city  should  be  rebuilt  and 
peopled,  and  should  continue  for  a  period  of  70  weeks,  or 
490  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  it  should  be  utterly  destroyed 
for  putting  the  Messiah  to  death  (ch.  ix.  1 — 24);  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period  is  fixed  to  the  time  when  the  order 
was  issued  for  rebuilding  the  temple,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  see  Ezra  vii.  11.  Seven  weeks,  or  49  years,  the 
temple  was  building ;  62  weeks,  or  434  years  more,  bring 
us  to  the  public  manifestation  of  Messiah,  at  the  beginning 
of  John  the  Baptist's  preaching ;  and  one  week,  or  seven 
years  added  to  this,  will  reach  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death, 
or  33d  of  the  Christian  era ;  in  all  490  years,  according  to 
the  prophecy,+  ver.  25 — 27. — Daniel's  last  prophetic  vision,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  in  which  the  succession 
of  the  Persian  and  Grecian  monarchies  is  described,  with  the 
wars  that  should  take  place  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  under 
the  latter  monarchy,  and  the  conquest  of  Maceaou  by  the 

*  Gray's  Key,  in  loc, 

f  Smith's  Summary  View,  p.  164. 
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Komans  (ch.  x.  1 — 36)  ;  the  tyranny  of  the  antichrist  which 
was  to  spring  up  under  the  Romans,  till  the  church  be  puri- 
fied from  its  pollutions  (ver.  36 — 39)  ;  a  prediction  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Romans  by  the  Saracens,  from  the  south,  and 
the  Turks,  from  the  north  (ver.  40 — 45.  Comp.  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
2.  16.  4.  6. 16.  8 ;  xxxix.  2.  4 ;  xxxviii.  22.  23 ;  Rev.  xx.  8,  9) ; 
the  proper  conclusion  to  these  great  revolutions,  in  the  general 
resurrection,  ch.  xii.  1 — 4.  The  whole  concludes  with  a 
notation  of  the  time  when  these  great  events  were  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  when  the  Jews  were  to  be  restored,  antichrist 
destroyed,  the  ftdnessof  the  Gentiles  brought  in,  and  the  reign 
of  the  Saints  to  begin,  ver.  6 — 1 3.* 


The  Book  of  Obadiah. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  prophet  lived,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  who  denounced  the  same  dreadful  judgments  on  the 
Edomites,  as  the  punishment  of  their  pride,  violence,  and 
cruel  insultings  over  the  Jews,  after  the  destruction  of  their 
city.  The  prophecy,  according  to  Usher,  was  fulfilled  about 
five  years  aner  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Obadiah's  pro- 
phecy may  be  divided  into  two  parts — the  judgments  denounc- 
ed on  the  Edomites  (ver.  1 — 16);  the  restoration  and  future 
prosperity  of  the  Jews,  ver  17 — ^21.  Though  this  prophecy 
was  partly  fulfilled  in  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
and  the  conquests  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites  (1  Mac. 
v.  3 — 5.  66,  &c.),  it  is  yet  thought  to  have  a  further  aspect  to 
events  still  future. 


The  Book  of  EzekieL 

This  prophet  was  the  son  of  Buzi,  a  descendant  of  Aaron, 
<rf  the  tribe  of  Levi,  consequently  of  the  sacerdotal  order. 
He  was  carried  to  Babylon  along  with  Jehoiakim,  or  Jeconiah, 
King  of  Judah.  He  entered  upon  his  prophetic  office  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  captivity,  and  exercised  his  functions  for 
about  21  years.  The  commencement  of  this  period  falls  on 
the  year  B.  C.  695,  and  35  years  after  Jeremiah  had  begun 
his  office ;  so  that  the  last  eight  years  of  that  prophet  coincide 

*  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  studying  these  interesting  and  important  pro* 
phecies  may  consult  the  works  of  Mede^  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Biidiop  Newton,  Mr. 
Faber,  Dr.  Hales,  &c. 
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with  the  first  eight  of  Ezekiel.  His  design  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  to  convince  the  captive  Jews  that  they  erred  in 
supposing  their  brethren  who  still  remained  in  Judea,  to  be  in 
happier  circumstances  than  themselves.  Hence  he  describes 
the  terrible  judgments  impending  over  that  country,  the  final 
destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  ;  and  inveighs  against  th« 
heinous  sins  which  were  the  cause  of  such  calamities.  Jo- 
sephus  affirms  that  Ezekiel  wrote  two  books  on  the  captivity 
at  Babylon ;  *  but  as  we  have  no  intimation  of  the  kmd  in 
the  Sacred  Volume,  and  as  the  Jewish  historian  has  not  given 
his  authority  for  the  statement,  it  may  fairly  be  rejected  a^ 
groundless. 

The  Jews  assert  that  the  Sanhedrin  hesitated  long  before 
they  admitted  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  into  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  occasioned  by  their 
misunderstanding  some  parts  of  his  prophecies,  particularly 
the  eighteenth  chapter,  which  they  conceived  to  be  contra- 
dictoiy  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The  discrepancy,  however,  com- 
pletely vanishes  when  the  scope  or  design  of  the  prophet 
IS  regarded ;  and,  in  fact,  Moses  himself  has  said  the  very 
thing  which  has  been  objected  against  Ezekiel,  See  Deut 
xxiv.  16. 

With  regard  to  the  style  of  Ezekiel,  Bishop  Lowth  pro- 
nounces him  to  be  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  elegance,  out 
not  excelled  by  Isaiah  in  sublimity,  though  his  subhmity  is  of 
a  different  kind.  "  He  is  deep,  vehement,  tragical ;  the  only 
sensation  he  affects  to  excite  is  the  terrible :  his  sentiments 
are  elevated,  fervid,  full  of  fire,  indignant ;  his  imagery  is 
crowded,  magnificent,  terrific,  sometimes  almost  to  disgust; 
his  language  is  pompous,  solemn,  austere,  rough,  and  at 
times  unpoEshed  :  he  employs  frequent  repetitions,  not  for  the 
sake  of  grace  or  elegance,  but  from  the  vehemence  of  passion 
or  indignation.'^  "  In  many  respects  he  is,  perhaps,  excelled 
by  the  other  prophets  ;  but  in  that  species  of  composition  to 
which  he  seems  by  nature  adapted,  the  forcible,  the  impetuous, 
the  ^eat  and  solemn,  not  one  of  the  sacred  writers  is  superior 
to  him."  '^  The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  book  especially,  is  poetical,  whether  we  regard  the 
matter  or  the  diction.  His  periods,  however,  are  frequently  so 
rude  and  incompact,  that  I  am  often  at  a  loss  how  to  pro- 
nounce concerning  his  performance  in  this  respect.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  as  far  as  relates  to  style,  may  be  said 
to  hold  the  same  mnk  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Homer,  Simo- 

*  Aatiquitif  I  of  the  Jewi,  b.  x.  ch.  6. 
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nides^  and  -fechylus,  among  the  Greeks.  There  are  some 
elegies  in  Ezekiel,  which  are  actually  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  lamentations^  and  which  may,  with  the  utmost  pro- 
jwriety,  be  referred  to  the  class  of  elegies.  Among  these  are 
the  two  lamentations  concerning  lyre,  and  the  King  of 
Tyre/'  *  Michaelis  dissents  from  Lowth,  and  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  prophet  displays  more  art  and  luxuriance  in 
amplifying  and  decorating  nis  subject  than  is  consistent  with 
poetical  fervour,  or,  indeed,  with  true  sublimity.  He  pro- 
nounces him  to  be  an  imitator,  but  yet  to  have  the  art  of 
giving  an  air  of  novelty  and  ingenuity,  but  not  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  to  all  his  compositions;  that  the  imagery 
which  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrew  poetry  he  constantly  makei 
use  of ;  and  that  those  figures  which  were  invented  by  others^ 
but  were  only  glanced  at,  or  partially  displayed  by  those  who 
first  used  them,  he  dwells  upon,  and  depicts  with  such  ac*- 
curacy  and  copiousness,  as  to  leave  nothmg  to  add  to  them, 
nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's  imagination.  Arch- 
bishop Newcome,  however,  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  in- 
vestigation of  the  style  of  Ezekiel,  which  he  concludes  with 
remarking,  that  if  the  prophet's  style  is  the  old  age  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  composition,  it  is  a  firm  and  vigorous 
one^  and  shoula  induce  us  to  trace  its  youth  and  msmhood 
with  the  most  assiduous  attention.t 

This  book  contains  Ezekiel' s  call  to  the  prophetic  office 
(ch.  i.  1 — ^28) ;  his  commission  and  encouragements  for  exe- 
cuting it  (ch.  i.  28 — ii.) ;  his  instructions  (ch.  iii.  1 — 27) ; 
denunciations  against  the  Jewish  people,  mingled  with  pro^ 
mises  of  mercy  and  restoration  (ch.  iv — xxiv.) ;  prophecies 
against  the  Tyrians  (ch.  xxv — xxviii.  19), — the  Siaonians 
(ver.  20 — ^23) ;  promises  of  deliverance  to  the  Jews,  and  res- 
toration to  their  own  land  (ver.  24 — 26) ;  a  prediction  yf  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  xxix — xxxii.) ;  A 
warning,  reminaing  the  prophet  of  the  awful  responsibility  of 
his  office  (ch.  xxxiii.  1 — 9);  an  exhortation  to  the  Jews  to 
repent,  with  promises  of  mercy  and  acceptance  on  their  obedi-. 
ence,  ver.  10 — 20.  The  prophet  receives  intelligence  of  the 
destruction  of-  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  whence  he  takes 
occasion  to  check  the  vain  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  by 
fortelling  the  utter  desolation  of  all  Judea  (ver.  21 — 29),  and 
reproves  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  listen  to  his  instructions 
without  obeying  them,  ver.  30 — 33.  A  reproof  directed 
against  the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  a  promise  to  restore  them 

*  Lowth  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hehrewt,  Lecture  21. 
t  Preface  to  Ezeluel,  p.  bdi. 
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to  their  own  land  under  the  Messiah,  and  render  them  pros- 
perous and  permanently  secure  (ch.  xxxiv.) ;  a  resumption  of 
the  predictions  against  the  Edomites,  for  their  insults  to  the 
Jews  (ch.  XXXV. — xxxvi.  15) ;  and  a  promise  of  deliverance 
and  restoration  to  the  latter,  ver.  Ifih — xxxvii.    A  prophecy 
yet  unfulfilled  relating  to  the  victory  of  Israel  over  Gog  and 
Magog  (ch.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  1 — 22.  Compare  Rev.  xx.  8,  9)^ 
which  is  concluded  with  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  thfe 
captivity,  and  of  a  future  restoration  of  all  Israel  (ver.  28 — ^29)^ 
a  vision  representing  a  new  temple  and  city ;  a  new  religioi^ 
and  government,  typical  of  an  universal  church,  which  ia 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  description  of  a  temple  of  cor — 
responding  construction  with  the  celebrated  temple  of  Solo — 
mon ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the   prophet  has  some  further- 
reference,  and  really  delineates  a  spiritual  edifice,  which  ^'shaH 
be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  ch.  xl — xlviii. 


III.  Prophets  who  flourished   after   the    retubit 

FROM  BABYLON. 

The  Book  of  HaggaL 

This  prophet  lived  about  520  years  before  Christ.  H^ 
was  raised  up  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  Zembbabel^ 
Joshua,  and  the  people,  to  resume  the  building  of  the  temple, 
which  had  been  mterrupted  for  fourteen  years,  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Samaritans.  He  commences  his  work  by  remonstrating 
with  the  people  for  being  so  solicitous  about  the  completion 
and  adornment  of  their  own  houses,  while  they  suffered  the 
house  of  God  to  remain  in  an  unfinished  state.  He  declaies 
that  jhe  glory  of  the  latter  temple  should  greatly  surpaflB 
that  of  the  former — not  in  external  splendour — but  in  spiri- 
tual magnificence,  as  it  should  be  visited  by  the  king  Mes- 
siah. '^ 

Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  Haggai  to  be  the  most  obscure 
of  the  prophetic  writers.  His  work  may  be  considered  as  in 
general  a  prose  composition,  but  there  are  some  passages  of 
much  sublmiity  and  pathos. 

This  book  contains  a  reproof  as  above  mentioned,  and  an 
encouragement  to  set  about  the  completion  of  the  Lord's 
house  (ch.  i. — ii.  9) ;  a  prediction  of  an  abundant  harvest,  as 
the  reward  of  their  obedience  (ver.  10 — 19);  a  prophecy  of 
the  mip;hty  revolution  which  should  take  place  by  the  setting 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  under  the  type  of  Zerubbabd! 
ver.  20—23. 
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Tfie  Book  of  Zechariah, 

Zechariah  was  the  son  of  Barachiah,  but  both  the  place 
of  his  birth  and  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  are  unknown. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  and  was  called  to  the 
prophetic  office  lor  the  same  purpose  as  that  prophet. 

The  poetry  of  Zechariah  is  to  be  found  towards  the  close 
of  his  prophecies,  which  contain  several  splendid  passages. 
His  style  so  much  resembles  Jeremiah,  that  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  that  prophet  had  passed 
into  him. 

The  book  of  Zechariah  contains  an  exhortation  to  repent- 
^  ance,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  temple  (ch.  i.  1 — 6) ;  en- 
^  couragements  to  the  latter  work  (ver.  7 — ii.  5) ;  an  admonition 
I  for  the  Jews  to  depart  from  Babylon,  with  a  promise  of  the 
divine  presence  (ver.  6 — 13) ;  further  encouragements  to  re- 
build the  temple,  with  assurances  of  success,  and  of  a  great 
future  deliverance  by  the  Messiah  (ch.  iii.  iv.) ;  a  vision,  in 
which  the  divine  judgments  against  the  wicked  are  repre- 
sented as  great  and  swift.  The  vision  also  intimates  that  the 
Babylonish  captivity  was  occasioned  by  the  wic£edness  of 
the  people,  and  that  a  second  would  occur,  should  they  con- 
tinue impenitent  (ch. v.);  a  vision  of  four  chariots  drawn  by 
several  sorts  of  horses,  denoting  the  succession  of  the  four 

f^'^at  empires  (ch.  vi.  1 — 8) ;  another  vision,  referring  proba- 
cy, in  its  primary  sense,  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
"pder  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  but  in  a  fuller  sense,  to  the 
'^iiigdom  of  the  Messiah   (ver  9 — 15).     A  deputation  from 
the  Jews  in  Babylon  having  been  sent  to  Jerusalem,  to  inquire 
of  the  priests  and  prophets  if  they  were  still  to  observe  the 
fasts  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  prophet 
IS  commanded  to  enforce  upon  them  the  necessity  of  true  re- 
pentance, judgment,  and  mercy,  and  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  those  outward  observances  which  do  not  spring  from  a 
principle  of  obedience  and  love  to  God  (ch.  vii.) ;  a  promise  of 
the   restoration   of  Judah,    with  the   returning  favour  and 
presence  of  God  (ch.  viii.  1 — 17) ;  a  permission  to  discontinue 
the  fasts  of  the  captivity  (ver.  18,  19);  a  promise  of   the 
future  enlargement  of  the  church  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  (ver.  20 — 23).     Predictions  of  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and   Palestine,  by  Alexander  the  Great  (ch.  ix. 
1 — 7) ;  a  declaration  of  the  number  of  Philistines  who  should 
become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  also  of  the  watchful  care 
of  God  over  his  temple  in  those  troublous  times  (ver.  7,  8) ; 
a  prophecy  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  peace  and  extent  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  all  the  enemies 
of  his  people  (ver.  9 — 17.  comp.  Matt.  xxi.  5,  and  John  xii.  16) ; 
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a  denunciation  of  the  evils  of  idolatry,  accompanied  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  a  promise  of  great 
prosperity  on  the  obedience  of  the  people  (ch.  x.  comp.  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  xxxix.) ;  a  prediction  of  the  rejection  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jews  for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah  (ch.  xi.); 
God  declares  his  care  of  his  people,  notwithstanding  their 
sins,  and  his  interposition  in  their  favour ;  their  deep  sorrow 
and  grief  for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  and  their  conver- 
sion to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  (ch.  xii.  xiii.) ;  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  probably  by  the  Romans ;  God's  interposition 
in  the  destruction  of  their  enemies ;  and  their  subsequent 
prosperity, ch.xiv.  comp.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  39.  and  Rev.  xx.  8, 9. 


The  Book  of  Malachu 

Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  completed  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  about  400  years  before 
Christ,  towards  the  end  of  the  government  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah.  It  has  been  imagined  by  some  writers  that  MalacU 
{angel  or  messenger)  was  merely  a  general  name,  expressive  of 
office,  and  that  it  was  given  to  Ezra,  whom  they  suppose  to 
be  the  author  of  this  book.  Others  conceive  Malachi  to 
have  been  an  incarnate  angel.  For  such  opinions,  however, 
no  good  ground  can  be  assigned. 

This  prophet  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reproving  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  of  reforming 
those  abuses,  which  had  crept  into  the  Jewish  church  and 
state,  during  the  absence  of  Nehemiah  at  the  court  of  Persia. 
His  writings  contain  a  denunciation  of  the  divine  displeasune, 
in  consequence  of  the  sins  and  idolatry  of  the  people  (ch.  i,  ii.); 
a  prediction  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  of  the  ministry  of  • 
his  harbinger,  John  the  Baptist  (ch.iii.  1);  the  terrible  judg- 
ments which  were  to  accompany  the  advent  of  the  Messij^, 
in  case  of  the  impenitence  of  the  people  (ver.2 — 6) ;  reproofs 
for  various  sins  committed,  and  a  declaration  that  God  will 
ultimately  make  a  signal  distinction  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  (ver.  7 — iv.  1) ;  another  prediction  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  '^  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  and  his  great  ha^ 
Dinger,  John,  with  a  solemn  injunction  to  regard  the  law  of 
Moses,  ver.  2 — 6. 
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SECTION  V. 

or  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  diyisible  into  three 
classes — Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Prophetical. 
The  first  embraces  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  the  second  includes  the  Apostolic  Epistles ;  and  the 
last,  the  book  of  Revelation.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  that 
either  of  these  classes  excludes  the  subjects  of  the  other :  like 
all  the  other  sacred  books,  those  of  the  New  Testament  are  of 
a  mixed  nature,  and  contain  history y  prophecy y  and  doctrine. 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries  the  New  Testament  was 
divided  into  two  parts — ^the  Gospels  and  the  Epistlesy  or  Gos- 
pels and  Apostles.  Other  divisions  have  obtained  in  subse- 
quent ages,  with  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader. 

The  New  Testament  is  called  in  the  Greek,  H  KAINH 
AI A9HKH,  e  Kaine  Diatheke,  the  New  Testamenty  or  Covenant, 
a  title  which  was  early  borrowed  by  the  Church  from  the 
Scriptures  (Matt.  xxvi.  28;  Gral.  iii.  17;  Heb.  viii.  8;  ix.  15* 
20),  and  authorized  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  The 
word  SiaOriKii,  in  these  passages,  denotes  a  covenant ;  and  in 
this  view.  The  New  Covenant  signifies,  **  A  book  contain- 
ing the  terms  of  the  new  covenant  between  God  and  maa.*' 
But,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  church,  which 
adopted  this  title,  it  is  not  altogether  improperly  rendered  New 
Testament;  as  being  that  wherein  the  Christian's  inheri- 
tance is  sealed  to  him  as  a  son  and  heir  of  God,  and  wherein 
the  death  of  Christ  as  a  testator  (Heb.  ix.  16,  17)  is  related  at 
large,  and  applied  to  our  benefit.  As  this  title  implies  that 
in  the  Gospel  unspeakable  gifts  are  given,  or  bequeathed  to 
tis,  antecedent  to  all  conditions  required  of  us ;  the  title  of 
Testament  may  be  retained,  though  that  of  Covenant  is 
more  exact  and  proper.  * 

The  term  Gospel,  which  is  more  generally  applied  to  the 
writings  of  the  four  Evangelists,  comprising  a  history  of  the 
transactions  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  unfrequently 
used  in  a  more  extended  sense,  as  including  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  also  that  system  of  grace  and 
mercy  which  they  unfold.  This  word,  which  exactly  answers 
to  the  Greek  term,  EvayyeXiovy  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
words,  God  (Good)  and  spel  (speech  or  tidings),  and  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  denote  the  good  message,  or  the  "  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy,"  which  God  has  sent  to  all  mankind, 
"  preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  Lord  of  all,"  Acts 
X.  36. 

*  Micliaelis'  Introduction,  ch.  i. ;  and  Bishop  Percy's  Key,  p.  32. 
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Concerning  the  order  of  the  New  Testament  books,  biblical 
writers  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The  following  table  is  com- 
piled from  Mr.  Townsend's  Chronological  Arrangement^ 
where  the  conflicting  opinions  of  chronologists  have  been 
considered  and  decided  upon  with  great  care  and  judgment: 


Book. 


Author, 


Gospel  of  Matthew  Matthew 
Mark  Mark 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  iLuke 

£pisde  to  the  Galatians  Paul 

Fnrst  to  the  lliessaloniaDS 

Seomd  to  the  Thessalonians 

Epistle  to  Titos 

Furst  to  the  Cormthians 

First  ^istle  to  Timothy 

Second  jBpbtle  to  the  Corinthians 

Epistle  to  the  Romans 

Epistle  to  the  &>hesians 

^istle  to  the  Philipfiians 

E^stle  to  the  Colossians 

j^istle  to  Philemon 

Epislle  of  James 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
Go^d  of  St.  Luke 

Second  EpisUe  to  Timothy 
First  Epistk  of  Peter 

Second  Efustk  of  F^ter 


James 

Paul 
Luke 

Paul 
Peter 


Place  at  which  U.For  whott  lur  j»ri> 
wa$  writUn.     \    murUw  imtemdedm 


Jndea 
Rome  and 
Jerusalem 

Thessalonica 
Corinth 


Jews  in  Jndea 
Gentile  Oiris- 
tians 


Nicopolis 

&>hesus 

Macedonia 

Philippi 

Corinth 

Rome 


Jerusalem 


Italy 
Acliaia 


Jewish  Chris* 

tians 
Jews 
Gentile  con- 

yerts 


Jnde 
John 


A,D, 


37 
44 


51 

52 
53 
56 
^or57 
58 

61 
62 


Jews  and  Gen- 
tile converts 
ItalyorRomejJewish  &  Gen- 
tfle  Christians 
of  the  Disper- 
sion. 
Probably        General 

Syria 
Asia  Minor 


64 
^or6& 


6ff 
96 

^/oioa 


Epistk  of  Jode 

Book  of  Rerelation 
Tbree  Epistles  of  John 
Gospd  according  to  John 

That  all  the  books  which  convey  to  us  the  history  of  events 
under  the  New  Testament^  were  written  and  inunediately  pub- 
lished by  persons  contemporary  with  the  events^  is  most  fully 
proYed  by  the  testimony  of  an  unbroken  series  of  authors, 
reaching  from  the  days  of  the  Evangelists  to  the  present 
times ;  by  the  concurrent  belief  of  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions ;  and  by  the  unreserved  confession  of  avowed  enemies  to 
the  <3ospeL  In  this  point  of  view  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  are  invaluable.  They  con- 
tain not  only  frequent  references  and  allusions  to  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  also  such  numerous  professed  quo- 
tations from  them,  that  it  is  demonstrably  certain,  that  these 
books  existed  in  their  present  state  a  few  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  our  Saviour  s  ministry.  No  unl)diever  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  in  the  age  immediatelv  subseqiient  to  it,  or  indeed 
in  any  age  whatever,  \%-as  ever  al>le  to  disprove  the  facts 
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Corded  in  these  books ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the 
^rly  times  any  such  attempt  was  made.  The  facts  therefore 
delated  in  the  New  Testament,  must  be  admitted  to  have 
really  happened ;  and  these  abundantly  prove  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  and  the  sacred  origin  and  authority  of  the 
Christian  religion.* 


SECTION  VI. 


OF    THE     GOSPELS. 


The  term  Gospel,  as  before  remarked,  is  the  designation 
S^>i^en  to  the  writings  of  the  four  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark^ 
f-^ike,  and  John ;  which  comprise  an  authentic  account  of  the 
^^carnation,  ministry,  miracles,  sufferings,  death,  resurrection, 
^tid  ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     It  must  not  be  sup- 
Posed,  however,  that  these  writers  have  related  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  life  of  the  Redeemer,  or  that  they  have  recorded 
cill  the  discourses  and  instructions  which  he  delivered.     Their 
object  has  been  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  most  important  of 
these,  and  those  of  such  a  character  as  should  disclose  the  na- 
ture, and  prove  beyond  dispute  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.     This  is  in  fact  declared  by  John — ^'  Many  other 
things  there  are  which  Jesus  did,  which  are  not  written  in 
this  book :  but  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name."     Some  things  related  by 
one  Evangelist  are  omitted  by  another,  or  related  with  some 
varying  cucumstances,  as  best  suited  the  object  for  which 
they  were  severally  writing.     Another  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  have  not  confined  themselves 
to  chronological  order,  the  arrangement  of  events  being  not 
merely  those  of  time,  but  of  the  various  associations,  such  as 
similarity  in  the  facts  themselves,  vicinity  of  place,  &c.     A 
want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance  will  induce  much  con- 
fusion in  reading  the  evangelical  histories,  t    Finally,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  part  of  the  design  of  the  Evan- 
gelists to  preserve  the  very  words  which  were  made  use  of  on 
any  occasion,  but  rather  to  give  the.  sense  and  meaning  of 
what  was  spoken.    And  if  they  have  so  done,  they  may  truly 

*  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology.  See  also,  Dr.  Whitby's 
General  Ireface  ;  Lardner's  Works,  Index  under  Gospels ;  and  Chalmers  on  the 
Authority  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

-f-For  some  yaluable  observations  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Cook'i  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  210,  &c. 
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be  said  to  haye  delivered  the  words  of  Christ,  though  the  ex- 
pressions in  each  Gospel  should  be  different^  or  even  to  ap- 
pearance contradictory.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  we 
have  in  Matt.  x.  9,  compared  with  Mark  vi.  8.  In  the  former 
passage,  Jesus  is  introduced  speaking  to  his  Apostles^  thus: — 
"  Provide — neither  shoes  nor  yet  a  staff;"  but  in  the  latter, 
which  exhibits  the  repetition  of  these  instructions,  he  com- 
manded them,  that  they  should  take  nothing  for  their  jour- 
ney, save  a  staff  only ;  words  in  fact  contradictory  to  the 
former,  though  in  sense  perfectly  the  same.  Such  of  the 
Apostles  as  were  possessed  of  staves  might  take  them,  but 
those  who  were  without  them  were  not  to  provide  them.  So 
also,  the  words  addressed  from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  Matt.  iii.  17,  **  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased,"  though  different  in  point  of  fact  from  the 
words  in  Mark  i.  11,  '*  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased ;"  yet  being  the  same  in  sense,  they  are  truly 
repeated.  Many  other  passages  might  be  cited,  but  these 
will  suffice.  If  these  remarks  be  correct,  we  have  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  on  1 
comparing  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
passages  in  the  Old,  whence  they  are  taken ;  for  if  the  mean- 
ing 01  the  passage  be  truly  given,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
quotation  is  justiy  made.  * 

The  number  of  the  canonical  Gospels  is  fouVj  and  that 
they  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear, 
we  have  the  clear  and  decisive  testimony  of  the  ancient  fa- 
thers of  the  Christian  church.  (1.)  A  passage  from  Polycarp, 
(who  as  Irenaeus  informs  us,  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna  by 
the  Apostles,  and  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen  the 
Lord,)  is  cited  by  Victor  Caperanus,  in  which  we  have  the 
names  of  these  four  gospels,  as  we  at  present  have  them,  and 
the  beginning  of  their  several  histories.  (2.)  Justin  Martyr, 
who,  according  to  Eusebius,  lived  not  long  after  the  Apostles, 
shews  that  these  books  were  then  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Gospeky  and  were  read  by  Christians  in  their  assemblies, 
every  Lord's  day.  We  also  learn  from  him  that  they  were 
read  by  Jews,  and  might  be  read  by  heathens ;  and  that  we 
may  not  doubt  that,  by  the  "  memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  which" 
says  he,  '*  we  call  gospels,"  he  meant  these  four,  received  then 
in  the  church,  he  cites  passages  out  of  each,  declaring  that 
they  contained  the  words  of  Christ.  (3.)  Irenaeus,  m  the 
same  century,  not  only  cites  them  all  by  name,  but  declares 

»  See  Mackniffht'8  Prelim.  Observations,  Obs.  i.  The  reader  may  find  some 
judicious  remarks  on  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  in 
Cook's  Inquiry,  p.  284,  Ac. ;  or  in  the  Critica  Biblica,  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  &c. 
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that  there  were  neither  more  nor  fewer  received  by  the  church, 
and  that  they  were  of  such  authority  that,  though  the  heretics 
of  his  time  complained  of  their  obscurity,  depraved  them,  and 
endeavoured  to  lessen  their  authority,  yet  they  durst  not 
wholly  disown  them,  or  deny  them  to  be  the  writings  of  those 
Apostles  whose  names  they  bore.  He  further  cites  passages 
firom  every  chapter  of  St.  ISf  atthew  and  St.  Luke,  from  four- 
teen chapters  of  St.  Mark,  and  from  twenty  chapters  of  St. 
John.  (4.)  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  having  cited  a  passage 
from  *^  the  gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians,"  informs  his 
readers  '*  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  m  the  four  gospels  de- 
livered by  the  church."  (6.)  Tatianus,  who  flourished  in  the 
same  century,  and  before  Irenaeus,  wrote  "  a  chain,"  or  **  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,"  which  he  named,  *'  The  gospel  gather- 
ed out  of  the  four  gospels."  (6.)  Inasmuch  as  these  gospels 
were  *'  written,"  says  Irenseus,  **  by  the  will  of  God,  to  be  the 
pillars  and  foundation  of  the  Chnstian  faith,"  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  who,  says  Eusebius,  did  great 
miracles  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  performed 
the  work  of  Evangelists  in  preaching  Christ  to  those  who 
had  not  yet  heard  the  word,  made  it  their  business,  when 
they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  that  faith  among  them,  to 
"  deliver  to  them  the  writings  of  the  holy  gospels." 

It  has  been  objected,  however,  that  other  gospels,  bearing 
the  names  of  other  Apostles,  are  mentioned  as  having  existed 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  But  this  we  conceive  ma- 
terially tends  to  the  confirmation  of  the  tradition  of  the 
church,  concerning  those  four  which  we  now  receive,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  considerations.  (1.)  We  find 
no  mention  of  any  of  these  gospels,  till  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  and  of  but  few  of  them  till  the  third  or  the  fourth ; 
that  is,  not  until  long  after  the  general  reception  of  these 
four  gospels  by  the  whole  church  of  Christ.  For  Justin 
Martyr  and  Irenaeus,  who  cite  large  passages  from  these  four 
gospels,  take  not  the  least  notice  of  any  others,  mentioned 
either  by  the  heretics  or  the  orthodox.  (2.)  They  who  speak 
of  them,  in  the  close  of  the  second,  or  in  the  following  cen- 
turies, do  it  with  this  remark,  that  the  gospels  received  by 
the  tradition  of  the  church  were  only  four ,  and  that  the  others 
belonged  not  to  them,  nor  to  the  evangelical  canon.  Dr. 
Whitby,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  remarks,  and  in 
whose  general  preface  the  reader  may  find  the  authorities  for 
the  passages  here  cited,  sums  up  the  argument  as  follows  : — 
Seeing  then,  (1.)  that  these  four  gospels  were  received  with- 
out any  doubt  or  contradiction  by  all  Christians  firom  the 
beginning,  as  the  writings  of  those  Apostles  and  Evangelist* 
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whose  names  they  bear,  and  that  these  first  Christians  both 
acknowledged  and  testified  that  these  writings  were  delivered 
to  them  by  the  Apostles,  as  the  pillars,  or  fundamental  ar- 
ticles of  their  faith :     Seeing,  (2.)  that  the  same  gospels  were 
delivered  by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apostles  to  all 
the  churches  which  they  converted  or  established,  as  the  rule 
of  their  faith :  Seeing  (3.)  they  were  read  from  the  be^nning, 
as  Justin  Martyr  testifies,  in  all  assemblies  of  Christians,  on 
the  Lord  s  day ;  and  so  must  have  been  early  translated  into 
those  languages  in  which  alone  they  could  be  understood  by 
some  churches,  viz.  the  Syriac  and  Latin :  Seeing  (4.)  they 
were  generally  cited  in  the  second  century  for  the  confirma- 
tion ot  the  faith,  and  the  conviction  of  heretics,  and  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  assemblies  exhorted  those  who  heard  them  to 
Eractise  and  imitate  what  they  heard  :  Seeing  (5.)  We  never 
ear  of  any  other  gospels  till  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
and  then  only  hear  of  them  with  a  mark  of  reprobation  or  a 
declaration  tKat  they  were  i/pOiSeirtypa^a,  falsely  imposed  upon 
the  Apostles,  that  they  belonged  not  to  the  evangelical  canon, 
or  to  the  gospels  delivered  to  the  churches  by  a  succession  <rf 
ecclesiastical  persons,  or  to  those  gcospels  which  they  ap- 
proved, or  by  which  they  confirmed  their  doctrines ;  but  were 
to  be  rejected  as  tlie  inventions  of  manifest  heretics; — all 
these  considerations  must  aflbrd  us  a  sufiicient  demonstra- 
tion^ that  all  Christians  tlien  had  unquestionable  evidence 
that  thes>e  four  gospels  were  the  genuine  works  of  those 
Apostle*  and  Kvangelists  whose  names  they  bore,   and  sa 
wew  worthy  to  be  received  as  the  records  of  their  faiths 
What  iva$on«  then,  can  any  jjensons  of  succeeding  a^s  hav^ 
to  question  what  w*s  so  universally  acknowledged  by  thos^ 
who  lived  so  ne«r  to  that  vexv  age  in  which  these  gospels 
^ow  iiH)iied«  and  who  rvceive^i  tKem  under  the  charactv  o^ 
th^^  holy  and  divine  Soriptuivs  f 

In  ci«>sinij  fhe;s^^  intixxluctory  n^marks  it  may  be  necessary 
K>  adv^NTt  to  a  subject  \>  hich  has  giv^n  rise  to  a  multiplicity 
of  wvvrks  oi\  the  cvMitinont  of  Kun>|>o,  especially,  rir.  the  origin 
of  tho  ihre^  tirst  i>^iH>ls.  Since  the  ^publication  of  Bishop 
M^rshV  translation  ot  Miohaolis^  in  which  the  learned  trans- 
UtvMT  ius^^nwi  an  clAK>rato  dis^^riauon  on  the  subject  of  this 
^uquii\\  ii  has  beou  dis*.ni^!s^l  to  a  cvMisidex^Wo  exteat  among 
tho  dixine^  ot'  iionuau\\  The  origin  of  the  enquiry  is  to  be 
tv^uud  xn  iho  xorKU  agreement  of  iho  three  F.\^3Ln<:elisls  on 
^v,uc  \vi'  the  5^wbj*vi^  on  which  thov  m\4t.  while \n  others 
th<HV  ;s  U>und  iK>i  \^»xK  ;i^  dirtVn^uv  u\  the  worvls,  but  a  dis- 
cxv^|VAUv  Y  l^xxwn  the  f^^^ts.  To  avwniu;  tVvr  these  pheno- 
lotiia  T;j^n\His  h\  iHHh^'QiMC^  hax^  Ihh^u  a^uuKxi.  each  of  vhich 
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has  been,  advocated  with  considerable  learning  and  talents 
The  following  are  the  two  principal  ones. 

I.  The  later  Evangelists  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  the 
former. 

This  theory,  of  course,  admitted  of  a  great  variety  of  modifi- 
cations. Any  one  of  the  three  might  be  supposed  the  original, 
and  either  of  the  other  two  might  be  supposed  to  have  (frawn 
from  him,  and  the  third  from  either  or  both  of  the  two  former. 
The  precedence  is  accordingly  assigned  in  a  different  order 
by  different  critics,  and  almost  every  possible  shape  of  the 
hypothesis  has  found  an  advocate.  * 

II.  All  the  three  Evangelists,  or  at  least  tioo  oftheniy  drew 
from  some  common  source  or  sources. 

This  hypothesis  is  likewise  susceptible  of  many  forms. 
For  not  only  might  there  be  several  sources  or  one,  but,  if 
only  one,  this  one  might  be  either  oral  tradition,  or  a  written 
document ;  and  if  the  latter,  that  might  either  be  imagined 
so  copious  as  to  occasion  different  selections,  or  so  scanty  as 
to  occasion  different  enlargements.  All  these  views — that  of 
several  documents  prior  to  our  gospels,  that  of  a  common  oral 
tradition,  that  of  a  single,  large,  and  multifarious  original, 
from  which  our  Evangelists  made  extracts,  and  that  of  a 
concise  outline,  which  in  its  passage  through  various  hands 

Kew  to  the  size  of  a  little  book — ^were  successively  adopted, 
was  in  the  last  form,  that  of  a  short  Hebrew  or  Syro- 
Chaldaic  original  document,  supposed  to  have  constituted 
the  basis  of  our  three  first  gospels,  that  the  above  hypothesis 
isvas  introduced  into  this  country  by  Bishop  Marsh,  with  the 
modifications  which  appeared  to  him  necessary  to  explain  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  gospels,  t 

It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  this 
subject:  it  would  be  incompatible  with  our  hmits,  and 
useless  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  readers.  There  are  many 
phenomena  in  the  Scriptures  which  it  is  infinitely  beyond  the 
capacity  of  mortals  to  comprehend ; — it  is  foolish  and  absurd 
to  attempt  their  explication  in  many  instances ; — especially 
where  we  are  unable  to  afford  even  the  appearance  of  ac- 
counting for  them,  except  from  mere  hypothesis  and  ground- 
less conjecture,  unassisted  by  any  positive  evidence; — and 

♦In  support  of  the  general  hypothesis  the  reader  may  consult  Townson's 
**  Discourses  on  the  four  Gospels.** 

-I"  Those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  ffeneral  view  of  the  state  of 
the  controversy,  may  consult  the  Introduction  to  SchJeiermacher's  "  Critical 
Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,**  which  is  drawn  up  with  considerable  ability. 
A  lc88  extended  view  of  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  **  Critica  BibUca,*' 
Tol.  U.  pp.  345 — ^359. 
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it  would  be  profane  to  mutilate  the  Scriptures,  or  alter 
them  even  in  a  single  word  or  letter,  without  sufficient  autho- 
rity. We  believe  that  none  of  the  hypotheses  proposed,  will 
be  found  sufficient  to  account  for  the  verbal  phenomena  of  the 
Gospels ;  and  we  therefore  think  it  the  safest  measure  to  reject 
the  whole.  If  the  Evangelists  copied  from  each  other,  their 
testimony  will  be  reduced  to  one  only :  and  if  they  used  a 
common  document,  the  case  will  be  so  much  the  wwse,  since 
that  one  will  then  be  an  unknown  testimony.  We  must, 
therefore,  use  extreme  caution,  lest,  by  admitting  a  common 
document,  we  should  lower  the  character  of  the  Sacred  Writers, 
and  diminish  the  independent  proofs  of  their  credibility  and 
authenticity.  Their  remarkable  agreement  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  their  strict  fidelity ;  while  their  occasional  difference 
affords  incontrovertible  evidence  that  they  neither  copied  each 
other,  nor  drew  from  a  common  source.* 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  then,  we  have  four  separate  and  in- 
dependent witnesses  to  the  same  transactions.  The  three 
former  writing  without  the  knowledge  of  each  other;  the 
latter  perusing  their  several  narratives,  and  by  the  publication 
of  a  fourth,  confirming  the  truth  of  the  former  three. 


The  following  harmonised  table  of  contents  of  the  four 
Gospels  will  be  found  serviceable  to  the  reader,  in  pointing 
out  where  the  same  transaction  is  mentioned  by  the  different^ 
Evangelists ;  what  they  have  in  common,  and  what  is  peculiar^ 
to  each.     It  is  taken  trom  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michaelis^ 
**  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,''  vol.  iii.  p.  40,  &c.- 
The  arrangement  of  facts  as  tbey  occur  in  St.  Matthew,  is  - 
here  generally  followed ;   and  the  other  Evangelists  are  erf- 
lated  with  his  account.     The  author  observes,  •*  I  would  not 
have  the  reader  suppose,  that  the  several  facts  here  delivered 
are   arranged  without  exception,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  really  happened  :  for  it  is  my  mtention  to  give 
rather  a  general  index  to  the  four  Gospels,  than  to  draw  up  a 
chronological  table."     The  numbers  prefixed  to   the  several 
sections,  point  out  the  consecutive  order  of  the  facts  as  well 
as  it  can  be  ascertained. 

•  The  reader  may  consult  Bishop  Gleiff  *8  edition'of  Stackhoiise's  History  of  the 
Bible,  voL  iii.  p.  idS,  &c. ;  and  Nares*  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  p.  33,  &c. 
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THEW.  I      ST.  MARK. 


lOffV     of 

I.  1-17. 


'sdream^ 
4. 


f  Christ, 


t  sought 
»r8hipped 
'ise  men : 
to  Egypt, 
im :  mas- 
the  chil- 
r  Bethle- 
h.  U.  1— 


5 reaches, 
2. 

baptized, 
-17. 

tempted, 
11. 


I.  1—8. 
I.  9—11. 
I.  12, 13. 


ST.  LUKE. 
1.  Preface,  1. 1—4. 

III.  23-38. 

3.  Birth  of  John, 
I.  5—25. 

4.  Birth  of  Christ 
announced   to 
Mary,  L  2r»— 38. 

5.  Mary's  visit  to 
Elizabeth,  I.  39 
—55. 


7.  Birth  of  John,  I. 

n.  1—20. 

9.  Circumcision  of 
Christ,  II.  21. 

10.  Presentation  of 
Christ  in  the 
temple,  II.  22— 
40. 


12.  Education  of 
Christ,  and  re- 
markable his- 
tory of  him  in 
his  twdfth  year, 
at  the  feast  of 
the  passover,  II. 
41—52. 

III.  1—20. 
m.  21—23. 

IV.  1—12. 


ST.  JOHN. 


I.  1—14. 


1 6.  Remarkable  ad- 
dition made  by 
this  Evangelist, 
relative  to  the 
testimonies  in  fa- 
vour of  Christ, 
by  which  he  ob- 
tained his  first 
disciples,  who 
soon  mcreased  in 
numbersy  1. 15<<- 
52. 

17—20.  History  of 
Christ  before  the 
imprisoBment  of 
John. 
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ST.  MATTHEW. 


ST.  MARK. 


22,  Arrives  in  Ga- 
lilee, calls  several 
disciples,  and  per- 
forms miracles. 
IV.  12—24. 


ST.  LUKE. 


I.  li— 21. 


IV.  13, 14. 


24.  Christ  teaches 
in  the  synagt^ae 
at  Nazareth.  IV. 
15-30.* 


25 — 30.  History  of  a  single  day,  and   that  a  Sabbath. 


ST.  JO 

17.  Christ 
to   Gam< 
changes 
into  wine 
II.  1—12 

18.  Gk)e8  U 
salematt 
of  the  pi 
and  driT 
sellers  ou 
temple,  ] 
22. 

19.  GircB  : 
mus,  wh 
him  by 
more  c« 
informal 
his  doctr 
23.— III. 

20.  Remain 
dsea:  ad 
testimony 
the  Bapt 
ceming  h 

21.  Returni 
the  inc 
ment  of 
through* 
to  Ga£le< 
versation 
the  woi 
Samaria 
Samarita 
lieve  in  1 
1-42. 


IV.  43 
23.Remarl 
ditionof 
miracle  j 
by  whicl 
sent  soi 
man  of 
at  once  : 
to  health 
—Si. 


•  In  point  of  chronology,  tins  does  not  belong  to  the  present  place,  ■ 
according  to  St.  Luke :  but  I  place  it  here,  because  St.  Luke  has  introdooi 
raediatky  after  the  precedimr  historv.  Perhaps  it  belongs  to  No.  50,  tl 
haT^  not  placed  it  there,  because  It  does  not  exactly  agree  with  the  i 
quoted  in  that  artkk  from  SU  Matthew  and  St.  Mark. 
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ST.BCATTHEW. 


ST.  MARK. 


27.  Christ  delivers 
a  discoursey  in 
which  he  con- 
demns the  mora- 
lity of  the  Phari- 
seesy  and  opposes 
to  it  a  better  mo- 
rality, which  he 
oonunissions   hia 

r  sties  to  teach, 
25.V.VLVII: 

28.  Cleanses  a  leper, 
VIII.  1-4. 

29.  Heals  the  ser- 
vant of  a  centu- 
rion, VIII.  &-13. 

30.  Restores  Peter's 
mother-in-law, 
and,  after  the 
sabbath  was  end- 
ed, several  other 
sick  person8,VlII. 
14—17. 


25.  Christ  teaches 
in  the  synagogue 
at  Capemamn, 
and  heais  a  de- 
moniac. I.  21 — 
28. 

26.  Christ  ascends  a 
mountain,  passes 
the  niffht  in  pray- 
er, &  uien  chooses 
his  raosUes,  IIL 
13—19. 


1.40-45. 


1.29-34. 


ST.  LUKE. 


IV.  31-37. 


VL  12—16. 


VI.  17-49. 
V.  12-16. 

VII.  1—10. 


ST.  JOHN. 


IV.  38-41. 


The  day  immediately  following  the  precedmg  Sabbath. 


i31.  Christ  departs 
from  Capernaum, 
I.  3&-^. 


IV.  42-44. 

32.  Restores  to  life 
the  young  man  at 
Nam,m  11—17. 

32.  Peter's  copious 
draft  of  fishes; 
of  which  no  traces 
are  discoverable 
with  respect  to 
the  time  when  it 
hwpened,  V.  1 — 
11. 


33—37.  Another  history  of  a  single  day,  which  was  likewise  a  Sabbath. 


33.  Christ  defends 
his  disciples,  who 
plucked  ears  of 
com  on  the  sab- 
bath, Xn.  1—8. 

34.  CNires  a  withered 
hand,  XIL  9—21. 

35.  Drives  out  a 
devil>  and  is  se- 


II. 23-28. 

III.  1—12. 


VI.  1-5. 
VL  6—11. 
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ST.  MATTHEW. 


cused  of  doing  it 
by  the  assistance 
of  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  the  de- 
vils. His  answer, 
XII.  22-^0. 


ST.  MARK. 


37.  Preiiches  in  pa- 
rables, xm.  1— 
53. 

38.  Christ  endea- 
vours to  retire 
from  the  multi- 
tude, and  sails  to 
the  other  side  of 
the  lake  Genne- 
saret.  Account  of 
one,  who  oflFers 
himself  to  be  a 
disciple  of  Christ, 
and  of  another 
who  requests  per- 
mission to  remain 
mth  his  father,till 
his  death.  VIII. 
18—27. 


39.  Drives  out  a  de- 
vil, who  calls  him- 
self Legion,  VIII. 
28—34. 

40.  Heals  a  lame 
man,  IX.  1 — 8* 

41.  Calls  Matthew, 
and  Levi :  dines 
with  tax-gather- 
ers, IX.  9—17. 

42.  Heals  a  woman 
afflicted  with  an 
hemorrage,  and 
restores  the 
daughter  of  Jai- 
rus,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead, 
IX.  18-26. 

43.  Restores  two 
blind  men  to 
sight,  IX.  27—31. 

44.  Restores  a  dumb 
man  to  his  speech, 
IX.32— :i4. 

45.  Sends  out  his 
twelve  Apostles, 
IX.  33— XI.  1. 


IIL  20-35. 


IV.  l-n34. 


ST.  LUKK 


XI.  14-^6.  VIII.  19 
—21^       ,     . 

36.  pines  wilJ^  a 
Pharisee :  conver- 
sation   at   table, 

;  XL^.  Xn.  12. 


VIII.  4—18. 


ST.  JQi 


IV.  35-41. 


V.  1—20. 
V.  21.  IL  1—12. 

II.  13—22. 


VIII.   22—25.    IX. 
57—62. 


VIII.  26—39. 
VIII.  40.  V.  17—26. 

V.  27-^39. 


V.  23-43. 


VI.  7—13. 


VIII.  40—56. 


IX.  1—6,  and  fbut 
at  a  later  period) 
the  seventy  disci- 
ples, X.  1—24.* 


*  I  place  the  sending  out  of  the  seventy  disciples  in  the  same  article,  ^ 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  merely  because  the  two  facts  resemble  each  othe 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  precise  period,  in  which  the  former  event  h 
The  Evangelists  themselves  have  often  adopted  a  similar  plan. 
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ST.  MATTHEW. 


^'  Answers  John, 
ylio  inquires  of 
him,  whether  he 
H  t^e   Messiah. 

*';  torses  the  cities, 

'A  wiuch  he  had 

Performed       the 

pealest  part  of 

fuminudes,  XL 


0.  Charist  comes  to 
Naza.x-eth,  where 
he  IS  disrespect- 
fatty  r.X"€ated,XUI. 


51.  Hfti"od,whohad 
ljehe^iaedJohn,is 
dotttitftii,  ^hat  he 

should  believe  of 
Chnst,  XIV.  1— 
13. 


^.  Five  thousand 
men  fed  with 
fire  loaves  and 
two  fishes,  XrV. 
14—36. 

^.  Discourses  on 
washing  of  hands, 
clean  and  unclean 
meats,  and  other 
Jewish  doctrines, 
XV.  1—20. 

55.  Christ  heals  the 
daughter  of  a  Ca- 
naanite  woman, 
XV.  21—28. 

56.  Performs  seve- 
ral miracles,  XV. 
29—31. 

57.  Feeds  four  thou- 
sand men  with 
8<sven  loaves,  and 
a  few  small  fishes, 
XV.  3^-39. 


ST.  MARK. 


VI.  1—6. 


VI.  14—29. 


VI.  30-56. 


VII.  1—23. 

VII.  24-.30. 
VII.  31—37. 


ST.  LUKE. 


VII.  18-35. 


48.  Is  anointed  by  a 
woman,  who  had 
led  a  nnftil  life, 
VII.  35-50. 

49.  Account  of  those 
who  ministered  to 
Christ,  on  his  tra- 
vels, VIII.  l-n3. 

Perhaps  Ch.  IV.  15 
>^30,  which  I 
placedNo.  24,  be- 
longs to  this  arti- 
cle, and  contains 
the  same  history, 
but  differently  re- 
lated. 


IX.  7—9. 


IX.  10-17. 


VUI.  1—10. 


t2 


ST.  JOHN. 


52.  Account  of  se- 
veral remarkable 
transactions  and 
discourses    at    a 

5reat  festival  in 
erusalem,  omit- 
ted by  the  other 
Evangelists,  Ch. 
V.  entire. 


VI.  entire. 
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ST.  MATTHEW. 


58.  Answers  those 
who  require  a  sic n 
IromhcAveiiyXYL 


Srr.  MARK. 


59.  OMiimands  his 
disciples  to  be> 
ware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees, 
which  command 
thef  misunder- 
stand, XVI.  5— 
12. 


€r  Asks  his  disci- 
ples whom  they 
suTOoae  him  to 
he.  FslCT  answers 
that  he  is  the 
Messiah,  which 
Jfsus  confirms, 
XM.  l3-». 

€1  F6retcUs  hb 
death     on      the 

cross,  xvL  al- 
C Is  transfi|;ured 
on  a  lofty  moun- 
tain herond  the 
Jofdan;  XVIL  I 
—IS. 
64k  Cwmtahmatic, 

XVU.  li-«l. 
CS.  A|Eain  ftirHsIb 
his    apMroachim 
'^  *        XVIl. 


VIII.  1—13. 


VIIF.  14—21. 
60.  Restores  a  blind 
man  to  sight, VI II. 
22-26. 


I9S  aie  half 
sft  tribule 
mk  the  stfTKe  of 
^  tnnple.  XVa 


tNB^wvr^  wiK*  was 
tWiTMklMtintW'l 
».li»diMn  »f  W^ 
xt«u  XVUt  l~ 

iR^  A««w^i<r»  VVtiHr>  i 


I 


VII.  27-30. 


VI1I.31— IX.  1, 


IX.  2—13. 
IX,  U— 29, 

IX,  3>-^^ 


I 


ST.LUKR 


ST.M 


IX.  18—21. 


IX.  21—27. 


IX.  28-36. 
IX.  37—12. 

IX.  43—45. 


I 


IX.   v\t    >» 


IX.  4f^-o«L  xva- 

I 
1 

* 

I 


i 


»    <(\>«\M   \>s^  hr  Sl  * 
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Matthew. 


ST.  MARK. 


ST.  LUKE. 


ST.  JOHN. 


69.  Christ  is  refused 
the  offices  of  hos- 
pitality by  the 
oamaritans,  IX. 
51—56. 

70.  Answers  the 
question,  Who  is 
our  neighbour  ? 
X.  2.'>-^7. 

71.  Visits  Martha  a 
second  time :  his 
discourse  relative 
to  her  too  anxious 
preuarations  for 
table,  X.3S— 42. 

72.  Teaches  his  dis- 
ciples to  pray, 
XL  1—13. 

73.  Discourses  oc- 
casioned b^  the 
request  which  a 
person  nresent 
nad  made  to 
Christ,  that  he 
would  command 
his  brother  to  di- 
vide with  him  his 
inheritance,  XII. 
13—59. 

74.  Discourses  oc- 
casioned l^  Pi- 
late's having  put 
to  death  several 
Galileans,  and  of- 
fered their  blood 
in  sacrifice,  XIII. 
1—9. 

75.  Christ  cures  on 
the  sabbath  day 
an  infirm  woman, 
who  was  unable 
to  walk  upright, 
Xm.  10—22. 

76.  Answers  the 
Question,  whether 
few  or  many  will 
be  saved,  XIII. 
23—30. 

77.  Replies  to  those, 
who  desire  him 
to  retire,  because 
Herod  sought  to 
put  him  to  death, 
XIII.  31—38. 

78.  Dines  with  a 
Pharisee  on  the 
sabbath  day.  His 
actions  and  dis- 
courses on  that 
occasiop,  XIV. 
entire. 


^* 


IX. 


'4V\ 


X.13 


)Mii,  jrbo 

I    bow 

,  otitofii 

iChi'i     Iwpor- 

ii|M(uriNiiiiiir»fn 
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ST.  MARK. 


X.  1-12. 


X.  13-16. 


X.  17-3L 


X.  32-34- 


X.3*-40. 


ST.LUKE. 


79.  Dines  with  pub- 
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This  apostle  was  surnamed  Levi^  and  was  the  son  of  Al- 
pheeus,  and  a  native  of  Galilee.  Our  Lord  called  him  from 
the  receipt  of  custom :  he  was  therefore  a  publican  or  tax- 
gatherer.  He  was  an  attendant  on  our  Saviour  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  ministry ;  was  constituted  an  Apostle,  and 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  he  continued  at  Jerusalem  witih  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  till  the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  became 
of  him  after  this  period,  we  know  not  for  certain. 

His  Gospely  which  is  placed  first  in  all  the  collections  of  the 
Sacred  Books,  is  almost  universally  allowed  to  have  been  the 
earUest  written.  Its  precise  date  is  difficult  of  determination. 
The  earUest  period  assigned  to  it  is  37 ;  the  latest,  64.  After 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  each  side 
of  this  much  litigated  question,  we  prefer  the  earlier  date,  as 
by  far  the  most  probable.* 

Another  thing  which  has  exercised  the  talents  and  ingenuity 
of  biblical  critics,  relates  to  the  language  in  which  this  Evan- 
gelist wrote  his  Gospel.  There  have  been  three  hypotheses 
offered,  each  of  which  can  boast  as  its  advocates,  men  of  the 
profoundest  learning  and  the  most  splendid  talents.  The  first 
opinion  is,  that  Matthew  originally  wrote  in  Hebrew,  or  the 
Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  spoken  by  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
time.  The  second  is,  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek.  The 
third  hypothesis  is,  that  there  were  two  originals,  one  Gree^ 
the  other  Hebrew.  The  arguments  seem  to  preponderate  in 
favour  of  the  latter  opinion.  For,  as  Mr.  Townsend  remarks, 
the  authorities  which  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Home  have  col- 
lected, to  prove  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew; 
or,  that  there  were  some  documents  called  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  compiled  in  that  language,  are  so  numerous  and  so 
decisive,  that  we  are  hardly  warranted  in  rejecting  these  tes- 
timonies ;  and  there  are  again,  on  the  other  hand,  such  evident 
marks  of  originality  in  the  present  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Mat^ 
thew,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  esteeming  it,  with  Michaelis, 
a  mere  translation.  It  is  possible  that  the  real  state  of  the 
case  might  be  this.     When  the  persecution  began,  or  was  be- 

*  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  weighing  the  arguments  on  either  side  of  this 
ouestion,  may  consult  Tomline's  Elements  of  Theology,  vol.  i^.  301 ;  Owen's 
Observations  on  the  four  Gospels,  p.  8,  &c. ;  and  Townson's  Works,  yoI.  i.  p. 
107,  &c.  in  favour  of  the  early  date ;  and  in  favour  of  the  late  date,  Juardner  s 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  163,  &c.  4to. ;  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  97,  &c ;  and 
Percy's  Key,  p.  39,  &c.  7th  edit.  Mr.  Home  has  given  an  abstract  of  these  nga- 
ments,  Introduct.  vol.  iv.  p.  229,  &c.  4th  edit,  which  has  been  copied  with  eonie 
additions  by  Mr.  Townsend ;  Arrangement  of  Old  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  80,  &c 
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ginning,  St.  Matthew,  who  perhaps  might  have  already  com-' 
mitted  to  writing  the  memorable  events  of  Christ's  history, 
might  have  distnbuted  among  his  own  comitrymen,  the  con^ 
verts  of  Jerusalem,  an  account  of  the  transactions  and  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord ;  but  as  the  persecution  was  not  confined  to 
Judea,  but  extended  to  Gentile  cities,  the  converts  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  them  would  be  naturally  anxious  to  have  the 
Crospel  in  that  language  which  was  most  generally  undei> 
stood,  that  the  glorious  works  of  redemption  and  salvation 
might  be  made  known  unto  them,  as  well  as  unto  us.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  Hebrew  Gospel  was  first  used, 
while  the  converts  remained  in  Judea,  or  at  least  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Pauline  persecution ;  and  that  it  might 
have  been  ^ven  about  six  years  after  the  ascension,  when 
the  persecution  was  be^nning ;  in  the  year  34  or  35,  die  date 
which  is  here  assigned  to  it.  The  Greek  Gospel  might  have 
been  given  some  years  later,  when  the  converts  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  required  inspired  histories  of  our  Lord  to  be 
sent  to  their  brethren  of  those  cities  in  which  their  safety  had 
been  secured.  This  hypothesis  will  reconcile  some  of  the  dis- 
crepancies which  have  embarrassed  many  inquirers  in  their 
research  into  the  early  history  of  the  church.  It  accounts 
also  for  the  early  disuse,  and  non-appearance  of  the  Hebrew 
Gospel,  while  it  agrees  with  the  early  date  assigned  to  St. 
Matthew's  history.* 

That  St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the 
Jews,  not  only  accords  with  the  voice  of  antiquity,  but  with 
the  contents  of  the  book  itself.  Thus,  every  circumstance  is 
carefully  pointed  out,  which  might  conciUate  the  faith  of  that 
nation  ;  every  unnecessary  expression  is  avoided,  which  might 
serve  in  any  way  to  obstruct  it.  Those  passages  in  the  Pro- 
phets, or  other  Sacred  Books,  relative  to  the  Messiah,  and  which 
were  generally  understood  in  that  age  to  be  so,  are  never 
passea  over  in  silence.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  was  always 
to  the  Jews,  convinced  of  the  inspiration  of  their  Sacred 
Writings,  a  principal  topic  of  argument.  Accordingly,  none 
of  the  Evangelists  has  been  more  careful  than  Matthew,  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  should  be  overlooked.f  He  has,  further, 
been  more  particular  than  either  of  the  other  Evangelists,  in 

*  Arrangement  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  On  this  much  disputed  question, 
the  reader  may  consult  Lardner*s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  157,  &c.  4to  edit. ;  Townson's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  30 ;  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  1,  p.  112,  &c. ;  Campbell  on 
the  Gospels,  vol.  iii.  p.  2,  &c.  3d  edit.  Hales'  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
p.  664,  &c.    Whitby's  General  Preface,  and  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p. 

-f*  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  iii.  p.  36,  &c. ;  and  Townson's  Works,  vol.  L 
p.  121,  &c. 
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relating  those  discourses  of  our  Lord  which  go  to    „_ 

internal  religion  and  purity,  and  to  unvei!  the  deformities  and 
denounce  the  wickedness  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy.  That  this 
was  admirably  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  the  Jewish  con- 
verts, will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

The  Jews  were  much  disposed  to  consider  the  letter  of  the 
Law  as  the  complete  rule  and  measure  of  moral  duty;  to 
place  religion  in  the  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  in 
a  strict  adherence  to  some  favourite  precepts,  written  or  tradi- 
tionary ;  to  ascribe  to  themselves  sufficient  power  of  doing  the 
Divine  will  without  the  Divine  assistance ;  and,  vain  of  a  civil 
or  legal  righteousness,  to  contemn  all  others,  and  esteem 
themselves  so  just  that  they  needed  no  repentance,  nor  any 
expiation  but  what  the  law  provided.  They  rested  in  the  « 
covenant  of  circumcision  and  their  descent  from  Abraham  as 
a  sure  title  to  salvation,  however  their  lives  were  led :  and 
though  they  looked  for  a  Messiah,  yet  with  bo  little  idea  of  an 
atonement  for  sin  to  be  made  by  his  death,  that  the  cross 
proved  the  great  stumbling-block  to  them.  They  expected 
him  to  appear  with  outward  splendor,  as  the  dispenser  of  tem- 
poral felicity;  the  chief  blessmgs  of  which  were  to  redound  to 
their  own  nation  in  an  earthly  Canaan,  and  in  conquest  and 
dominion  over  the  rest  of  mankind.* 

A  tincture  of  these  delusive  notions,  which  they  had  im- 
bibed by  education  and  the  doctrine  of  their  elders,  would  be 
apt  to  remain  with  too  many,  even  after  their  admission  into 
the  church  of  Christ.  How  necessary  then  was  it,  that  just 
principles  concerning  the  way  of  bfc  and  happiness,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  infused  into  the 
breasts  of  these  sons  of  Sion,  that  they  might  be  able  to  worit 
out  their  own  salvation,  and  promote  that  of  others  :  since 
they  were  to  be  the  stUt  of'  the  earth,  and  the  light  oftJie  world; 
the  first  preachers  of  righteousness  to  the  nations,  and  the  in- 
struments of  calling  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

St.  Matthew  therefore  has  chosen,  out  of  the  materials 
before  him,  such  parts  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  history  and 
discourses,  as  were  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  awakening 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  of  abating  their  self-conceit  ana 
over-weening  hopes,  of  rectifying  their  errors,  correcting  their 
prejudices,  and  exalting  and  purifying  their  minds.  After  a 
short  account,  more  particularly  requisite  in  the  first  writer  of 
a  Gospel,  of  the  genealogy  and  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  and 
a  few  circumstances  relating  to  his  infancy,  he  proceeds  to 

•  See  Justin  MartjT'a  Dial,  with  Trjpho  the  Jew,  -g-  >53,  156,  164,  &C.  Ed. 
Thirlby.  Bull's  Uarmonia  Apostolica :  para  posterior,  cb.  ir,  ivi,  Xrii.  WluHi7 
on  Matt.  iii.  9.    Rom.  ii.  13.    aTheaa.  ii.  p   •''= 
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describe  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  who  preached  the 

necessity  of  repentance  to  the  race  of  Abraham  and  children 

of  the  circumcision,  and  by  his  testimony  prepares  us  to  ex-^ 

pect  (me  mightier  than  he ;  mightier  as  a  prophet  in  deed 

and  word,  and  above  the  sphere  of  a  prophet,  mighty  to  sanc- 

iify  by  his  Spirit,  to  pai'don,  reward,  and  punish  by  his  sove^ 

leignty.    Then  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  Kingdom,  the  pure 

and  perfect  laws  by  which  it  is  administered,  2mA  the  necessity 

of  vital  and  universal  obedience  to  them,  are  set  before  us  in 

various  discourses,  beginning  with  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 

to  'vehich  St.  Matthew  hastens,  as  with  a  rapid  pace,  to  kad 

his  readers.    And  that  the  holy  hght  shining  on  the  mind  by 

the  \^ord  and  life  of  Christ,  and  quickening  the  heart  by  his 

Spirit,  might  be  seconded  in  its  operalionsi  by  the  powers  of 

hope  and  fear,  the  twentv-fifth  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  which 

finishes  th^  l^slation  of  Christ,  exhibits  him  eniorcing  his 

precepts  and  siding  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  by  that  noble  and 

awful  description  of  his  futuice  appearance  in  gldry,  and  the 

gathering  of  all  natiots  before  him  to  rudgm^it. 

St.  Matthew  then  passing  to  the  history  of  the  Passion, 
shews  th^oa,  that  the  new  cof>enant,  foretold  by  thar  prophets, 
)^s  a  covei^ant  of  spiritual,  not  temporal  blessings,  established 
^  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  whose  blood  vms  shed  for 
^ny  FOR  THip  RBHIisslON  OF  SINS  (Matt.^xxvi;  28);  which 
^^  Was  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  buU^  and  goats  should 
^e  away.  To  purge  the  conscience  from  the  pollution  of 
^^d  and  sinful  works  required  the  blood  of  Him^  to&o  through 
^^  eternal  Spirit  offered  hrniself  without  spot  to  God. 

With  the  instructions  of  Christ  are  intermixed  many  hints, 
^^^t  the  kingdom  of  Crod  \^ould  not  be  confined  to  the  Jews,  but, 
r^at  whUe. numbers  of  them  were  excluded  through  unbelief, 
^^Avould  be  increased  by  subjects  of  other  nations.  And  thus 
^he  devout  Israelite  was  taught,  in  submission  to  the  will  and 
^tdinance  of  Heaven,  to  embrace  the  beUeving  Samaritan  as  a 
Wther,  and  to  welc^xHie  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into 
tlie  church,  whidi  Was  soon  after  to  commence  with  the  calling 
of  Cornelius.  And  as  they  suffered  persecution  from  their  own 
nation,  and  were  to  expect  it  elsewhere  in  following  Christ;  all 
that  can  fortify  the  mind  with  nerfect  of  earthly  good,  and  con- 
tempt of  worldly  danger,  when  tney  come  in  competition  with 
our  duty,  is  strongly  inculcated.* 

Except  St.  John,  the  Evangelist  Matthew  enjoyed  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  for  writing  a  regular  connected  nar- 
rative of  the  hfe  of  Christ,  according  to  the  order  of  time,  and 

*  IbwDson's  Works,  VoL  i.  p.  5,  &c. 
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the  BuccesBive  eeriea  of  transactions.     Hia  Goapel 
more  than  any  of  the  others  with  allusions  to  Jewish  customs, 
and  with  terms  and  phrasea  of  Jewish  theology.     The  style  is 
every  where  plain  and  perspicuous — the  words  are  arranged 
in  their  natural  order — the  periods  are  free  from  obacurity 
and  intricacy — the  narrative  is  well  conducted — the  discourses, 
parables,  and  actions  of  Jesus,  are  described  in  an  artless,  unaf- 
fected aimplicity,  and  without  anyencomiumaofthe  historian; 
the  reader  is  left  to  draw  the  proper  inference.     He  is  the  onlj^ 
Evangelist  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  our  Lord's  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  the  general  judgment,  and  his  re^ 
lation  of  that  great  event  is  awful  and  solemn.     He  makes  niV 
mention  of  our  Saviour's  ascension  into  Heaven,  nor  of  thaJ 
propagation  and  the  success  of  his  Gospel  in  the  world.     Thss* 
gemus  of  his  Gospel  is  worthy  an  Apostle — shews  the  famiiiaiH 
friend  and  companion  of  the  haviour — and  its  whole  form  an4' 
structure  evince  its  author  to  have  had  a  perfect  acquaintanc«' 
with  the  public  and  private  life,  the  principles,  temper,  an4' 
disposition  of  that  illustrious  person,  whose  character  he  de-^ 
lineates.* 

There  is  one  circumstance  relative  to  this  Evangelist  which 
demands  notice:  there  is  not  a  truth,  or  doctrine,  m  the  whole  ' 
oracles  of  God  which  he  has  not  taught.    The  outlines  of  the 
whole  spiritual  system  are  here  correctly  laid  down :  even  Paul 
himself  has  added  nothing :  he  has  amplified  and  illustrated 
the  truths  contained  in  this  Gospel ;  but  even  under  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  neither  he  nor  any  other  of  the  ' 
Apostles  have  brought  to  light  any  one  truth,  the  prototype  of  " 
which  has  not  been  found  in  the  words  or  acts  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  as  related  by  Matthew  in  his  Gospel.     This  is  the  grand 
text-book  of  Christianity :  the  other  Gospels  are  collateral  evi- 
dences of  its  truth,  and  the  apostohc  epistles  are  comments  on 
its  text,+ 

Instead  of  giving  an  analysis  of  each  separate  Gospel,  we 
have  preferred  to  give  Mr.  Townsend's  harmonized  view  of 
the  whole,  which  will  be  much  more  useful  to  the  reader.  It 
will  be  found  at  page  182. 
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There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 

learned  men,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer  of  this  GospeL 

The  Fathers  are  unanimous  in  calling  him  the  companion  of 
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^t,  Peter,  who,  in  his  first  epistle,  mentions  a  person  of  ttiis 
oame,  wliom  he  calls  his  son  (ch.  v.  13),  and  who  was,  in  all 
probability,  this  Evangehst.  But  whether  this  were  the  same 
"iKon  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  several  places  in  the  Acts, 
id  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  who  is  called  "  John,  whose 
ttmame  is  Mark,"  whose  mother's  name  was  Maty  (Acts  xii. 
ES),  and  of  whom  we  are  likewise  told  that  he  was  sister's  son 
D  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  is  not  so  certain.  Calmet,  Dr. 
'UnpbeU,  and  others,  think  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and 
lat  they  concur  in  nothing  but  the  name.  The  generality 
rf  writers,  however,  are  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Slichaelis, 
fho  has  collected  in  a  very  perspicuous  manner,  the  difi'erent 
"rcumatances  related  of  St.  Mark  in  the  New  Testament,  ob- 
'  It  appears  from  Acts  xii.  12,  that  St.  Mark's  original 
^^  a  was  John,  tlie  surname  of  Mark  having  ])robably  been 
lAopted  by  him  when  he  left  Judea  to  go  into  foreign  coun- 
teics,  a  practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  who 
Jt^uently  assumed  a  name  more  familiar  to  the  nations 
, ■which  they  visited,  than  that  by  which  they  had  been  distin- 
guished in  their  own  country." 

That  this  Gospel  was  written  by  Mark,  and  that  it  was  the 
»cond  in  the  order  of  time,  are  points  for  which  the  unani- 
OiouB  voice  of  antiquity  can  evidently  be  pleaded.    The  first 
.  *>ithority  to  be  produced,  in  support  of  both  these  articles,  is 
'  apias,  to  whom,  as  the  oldest  witness,  and,  consequently,  in 
'    *  case  of  this  nature,  the  most  important,  we  are  chiefly  in- 
<Jebl«l  for  what  has  been  advanced  in  relation  to  the  Evange- 
'Jst  Matthew.     What  he  has  said  concerning  Mark,  may  be 
*^M8  rendered  from  Eusebius.     "  This  is  what  was  related  by 
J'le  elder  (that  is,  John,  not  the  Apostle,  but  a  disciple  of 
■•^sus) ;  Mark  being  Peter's  interpreter,*  wrote  exactly  what- 
^^er  he  remembered,  not  indeed  in  the  order  wherein  things 
J^ere  spoken  and  done  by  the  Lord  ;  for  he  was  not  himself  a 
"Nearer  or  follower  of  our  Lord,  but  he  afterwards,  as  I  said, 
'allowed  Peter,  who  gave  instructions  as  suited  the  occasions, 
^Ut  not  as  a  regular  history  of  our  Lord's  teaching.     Mark, 
■lowever,  committed  no  mistake  in  writing  such  things  as  oc- 
curred to  his  memory  :  for  of  this  one  thing  he  was  careful,  to 
Omit  nothing  which  he  bad  heard,  and  to  insert  no  falsehood 
into  his  narrative."+     Such  is  the  testimony  of  Papias,  which 

•  Hist.  Ecclw.  1.  lii.  c.  39. 

f  When  IhB  Fathers  csll  St.  Mark"  tlie  inWrprelerof  St.  Peter,"  wc  must  not 
KoderitBUd  an  "  interpreter,"  in  the  cDinmon  acceptation  of  the  word,  of  which 
SL  Peter  stood  lesa  in  need  than  SL  Mark  himulF.  It  ia  aimilar  to  the  phrase 
hltrpra  Ditium,  when  applieii  to  Mercury,  which  aignifies  "  roeaaenger  of  the 
Gods."  Interprea  Petri,  or  Bp^t|»ninjt  Errpoir,  therefore,  when  anplied  to  St. 
Mark,  signiliea  nothing  more  than,  "  a  person  coromisjioneil  by  SI.  Peter  to  ese- 
cuteluacomnMndi."   ^■■■-'■— ■■- 
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is  the  more  to  be  regarded  as  he  assigns  his  authority.     He 
spoke  not  from  report,  but  from  the  intbrmation  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  moat  credible  witness,  John  the  elder  or  pres- 
byter, a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  companion  of  the  Apostles,  hj 
whom  he  had  been  intrusted  with  a  ministry  in  the  churca 
[  To  this  might  be  added,  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
I  dria,  and  Origen ;  to  add  these,  however,  would  bo  superfluouB, 
I  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  what  is  above  advanced  by  Papias,  on 
I  ttie  authorityot  John,  is  contmdicted  by  no  one.     Itis,  ontiie 
contrary,  confirmed  by  all  who  take  occasion  to  mention  the 
I  subject.    We,  therefore,  only  subjoin  the  account  given  by 
I  IrenceuB,  because  it  serves  to  ascertain  another  circumstancd, 
namely,  that  the  publication  of  Mark's  Gospel,  the  second  in 
[  the  order  of  time,  soon  followed  that  of  Matthew.     AHa 
Btating  that  Matthew  published  his  Gospel,  while  Peter  ani 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome,  he  adds,  "  After  their  depa^ 
ture,  Mark  also,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  delh, 
vered  to  us,  in  writing,  the  things  which  had  been  preachedi 
by  Peter,"*    Many  things  seem  to  prove  that  Mark's  Gospd 
r  was  written,  or  dictated,  by  a  spectator  of  the  actions  recorded. 
[  Thus,  ch,  i.  20,  "  They  left  their  father  in  the  ship  with  the 
hired-servants." — Ver.  29.     The  names  of  James  and  Johot: 
omitted  by  Matt,  (viii.  14),  are  mentioned.— Ver.  33,  Th» 
crowd  at  the  door.   Comp.  Matt,  viii,  16,  and  Luke  iv.  40, 4L. 
— Ver.  35,  36,  His  disciplos  seeking  him  when  Christ  had  risett, 
to  pray.     See  Luke  iv.  42. — Ver.  45,  The  conduct  of  the  lepe* 
after  his  cure.   See  Matt.  viii.  4,  and  Luke  v.  14,  15. — Cb.ii.r 
[  2.    The  cure  of  the  paralytic.     See  Matt.  ix.  1 ,  and  Luke  T, 
18,  19.     Hence  it  appears,  that  the  opinion  which  has  been' 
held  by  some  writers,  that  St,  Mark  only  abridged  St.  MaW 
thew's  Gospel,  is  destitute  of  foundation.     Indeed,  MicbaeHv 
who  formerly  adopted  this  notion,  but  afterwards  abandoned! 
it,   has  shewn,  tnat  the  insertions   and  omissions   of  thitf 
1  Evangelist,  as  well  as  his  deviations  from  Matthew  in  tim 
\  order  of  time,  render  this  hypothesis  highly  improbable.+  Btf 
Townson,  too,  has  fully  proved,  from  a  variety  of  minute  inci* 
dents,  not  noticed  by  the  other  Evangelists,  that  St.  Mark'* 
Gospel  must  have  been  either  written,  or  dictated,  by  an  eye-' 
witness, — Ch.  iii.  5.     Christ's  looking  round  on  the  people. 
SeeMatt.xii.  9— 13;  Luke  vi.  6— 11.— Ver.  17.  The  names' 
omitted  by  the  other  Evangelists  are  mentioned,    ver.  21, 
This  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark.— Ch.  iv.  26.   Parable  of  the, 
growing  com,  so  applicable  to  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  pecu- 


"  Advers.  Hier.  1.   iii.  p.  1.    Marsli's  Micfiaelis, 
CstApbell's  Preface  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  yo\.  Hi. 
t  Introduct.  vol.  iii.  P.  I,  p.  216,  &c. 


.  p,  soii'a 
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li&r  to  St.  Mark,  ver.  34,  compared  with  Matt,  xiiu  31 — 34. 

— ^Ver.  36,   St.  Mark  relates  tne  cause  of  our  Lord's  sleep  in 

the  ship ;  that  it  was  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day.    This  is 

omitted  Matt.  viii.  24—26;  Mark  iv.  37,  38;  Luke  viii.  23, 

24.— Ver.  36.  *' Other  little  ships  with  them."— Ver.  38.  *'He 

moi  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a  pillow/'  are 

omitted  by  the  others.    The  particulars  mentioned  in  the  ac* 

eount  of  the  Gadarene  demoniacs.    See  Matt.  viii.  28 — 34 ; 

Maik  V.   1—19;  Luke  viii.  26—39.    The  number  of  the 

fwine;  the  mentioning  of  the  very  words  which  our  Lord 

spake  to  the  daughter  of  Jairus  (ch.  v.  41);  the  bUnd  man 

caMing  away  his  garment  (x.  50);  the  mentioning  of  the 

names  of  those  who  came  to  him  privately  (xiii.  3,  4) ;  all 

iHiich  minutiae  could  have  been  known  only  to  a  spectator 

and  hearer  of  our  Lord's  words  and  discourses.* 

So  far  in  proof  of  this  Gospel  having  been  written  under 

[  tlie  direction  of  an  eye«witness  of  the  transactions ;  and  that 

thit  eye-witness  was  the  apostle  Peter,  a^ees  extremely  well 

with  the  contente  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  with  the  current 

of  tradition  ;t  and  this  circumstance  will  further  serve  to  ex-* 

ei  several  particulars,  which  at  first  sight  appear  extraor* 
ry.  For  instance,  where  St.  Peter  is  concerned  in  the 
luurration,  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  circumstances,  which 
ue  not  related  by  the  other  Evangelists,  as  at  ch.  i.  29 — 33 ; 
ix.  34;  xi.  21;  xiv.  30.  And  on  the  contrary,  the  high 
CQiBmendations  which  Christ  bestowed  on  St  Peter,  as  ap- 
pears from  Matt.  xvi.  17 — 19  ;  but  which  the  Apostle,  through 
BKxlesty,  would  hardly  have  repeated,  are  wanting  in  St. 
Mark's  Gospel.  At  ch.  xiv.  47,  &U  Mark  mentions  neither 
the  name  dr  the  Apostle,  who  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  hi^h 

{nest's  iMrvant,  nor  the  circumstance  of  Christ's  healing  it. 
^e  know  that  this  apostle  was  Peter,  for  his  name  is  expressly 
i&fentioned  by  St.  Jonn;  but  an  Evangelist  who  wrote  his 
Gospel  at  Rome  during  the  life  of  St.  Peter,  would  have  ex- 
()OBed  him  to  the  danger  of  being  accused  by  his  adversaries, 
if  he  had  openly  related  the  fact.  Had  ot  Mark  written 
ifter  the  death  of  St.  Peter,  there  would  have  been  no  neces* 
dty  for  this  caution.  % 

That  Mark  wrote  for  the  especial  instruction  of  Gentile 
lonveriSy  19  evident  from  the  care  with  ivbich  in  several  in- 

*  JJInoiirset  on  the  doq^els, vol.  i  p.  1 79 ;  Townsend's  Arrangement,  toI.  ii.  p.  14S» 

«!*  m^thoot  attempting  to  dispnte  this  well  attested  fact,  the  late  ingenious  and 
MMd  aditor  of  Ciuniet  has  attemnted  to  prove  that  Mark  must  have  been  well 
mSmI  frofli  Ua  own  paraonal  observation  and  knowledge,  to  narrate  many 
ki  tli«  QtrngtA  Wtmj:    See  Fragments  to  Calmet,  No.  dcxxxv. 

inTownaon's  Woita,  vol.  i.  p.  151,  &c. 
M  3 
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atances  he  explains  Oriental  circumstances  and  Jewish  cnt- 
toms.     Thus  he  explains  (ch.  vii.  2.)  the  meaning  of  leoivaic- 
ytpal — defiled  or  common,  by  adding,  that  is,  vnwas/ien.     And 
ifnrther,  the  rite  there  alluded  to  is,  in  the  following  versesi 
explained  in  a  manner  which,  to  one  in  Matthew's  circum- 
]  jBtances,  who  wrote  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  nativea  d 
\  Judea,  familiarized  to  such  observances,  must  have  appeared 
entirely  superfluous.     The  word  mammon,  used  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  ia  by  Mark  altogether  avoided,  who  uses  the  com- 
mon word  riches,  because  the  former,    though   familiar  in 
Judea,  and  perhaps  through  all  Syria,  might  not  have  been 
tmderstood  even  by  the  Hellenist  Jews  at  Rome,  whereas  the 
P  fetter  could  not  be  mistaken  any  where.     !n  ch.  vii.  II.  he 
^employs  the  oriental  word  Corban,  but  immediately  subjoina 
•  the  interpretation,  fAa(  f's,  a  gift;  and  in  hke  manner  he  ex- 
Ejplains  the  meaning  oi irapaaKtvn,  in  ch.  xv.  42.* 
I      Concerning  the  time  when  St.  Mark  published  his  Gospel, 
f  "Writers  are  by  no  means  agreed.     It  is  allowed  by  all  the 
ancient  authorities  that  it  was  written  at  Rome ;    but  the 
precise  point  of  time  when,  is   difhcult  of  determination. 
Mr.  Townsend,  aa  we  have  seen,  supposes  it  to  have  been 
published  as  early  as  the  year  44,  that  is,  7  years  after  the 
publication  of  Matthew's ;  but  some  writers  bring  it  down 
as  low  as  the  year  65.     That  it  was  written  at  the  time  when 
the  devout  gentiles  were  first  admitted  into  the  church,  is 
pretty  clear  from  internal  evidence.      Ch.  vii.  14 — 23.  The 
^irituality  of  the  Law  is  compared  with  Peter's  address  to 
Cornelius,— Ver.  24 — 30.  The  Syrophcenician  woman  receiv- 
.  ed  ;  a  Greek  having  faith  in  Christ — so  Cornehus  was  not  a 
k  Jew,  but  accepted. — Ch.  xii.  1 — 12.  The  parable  of  the  vine- 
Kyard,  descriptive  of  the  calhng  of  the  Gentiles;  the  event 
I  which  had  now  taken  place. — Ch.  xiii.  Prediction  of  the  fete 
»of  the  temple — the  result  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews.— In 
Keh.  xiv.  24,  is  the  expression,  "  My  blood,  which  is  shed  for 
Eanany,"  which  Dr.  Lardner  refers  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentilea, 
^— Ch.  xvi.  15.  St.  Mark,  says  Dr.  Lardner,  evidently  imder- 
Etood  the  extent  of  the  apostolic  mission. + 

The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  goes  to  confirm  tliis  supposidoii. 
Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  composed  at  Rome,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  ;  and  Theophylact,  and  Euthymius  state  that  it 
was  written  ten  years  after  Christ's  ascension. 
.   There  are  two  objections  to  this  early  date  of  St.  Mark's 


n  Dr.  Campbdl's  pre- 


■y  See  Toffnaend's  ArruiKement,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 
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Gospel.  One  that  he  is  said  (Acts  sii.  25.)  to  have  gone  to 
Antioch  with  Saul  and  Barnabas  ;  the  other,  the  allusion  to 
the  progress  of  the  apostles  in  the  last  verae  of  his  gospel. 
In  reply  to  the  first,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  probable  he 
would  leave  Rome  immeaiately  on  hearing  of  tne  death  of 
Herod,  and  arrive  there  at  the  time  vshen  Saul  and  Barnabas 
were  about  to  return  to  Antioch  ;  which  event  is  placed  by 
Dr.  Lardner  at  this  period.  It  appears  from  the  manner  in 
which  ver.  8  of  chap.  xvi.  so  abruptly  terminates,  and  the 
evident  commencement  of  a  new  summing  up  of  the  evidence, 
that  some  extraordinary  interruption  took  place  while  St. 
Mark  was  composing  his  Gospel.  The  verse  terminates  with 
the  words  *f(^o^ovtrroyap—J(ir  Ckejf  loere  afraid:  and  many 
CTitics  have,  from  the  rapid  transition  to  the  subject  of  the 
following  verse,  impugned  the  authenticity  of  the  remaining 
verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  Mr.  Townsend,  however,  at- 
tributes it  with  great  probability,  to  the  circumstances  just 
related. 

In  all  probability  Mark  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  with  his  unfinished  Gospel ;  he  afterwards 
accompanied  Saul  and  Barnabas,  on  their  return  to  Antioch  ; 
and  after  having  attended  the  latter  on  his  journey,  he  was 
finally  settled  at  Alexandria,  where  he  founded  a  church 
of  great  note.  This  agrees  with  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and 
Eusebius.* 

The  last  verse,  which  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
prt^ess  of  the  Gospel,  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  later  date 
than  the  rest  of  the  history,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  doubt 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  last  twelve  verses;+  but  if 
we  suppose  the  Gospel  was  first  published  at  Rome,  and 
completed  at  Alexandria,  and  the  last  twelve  verses  added 
there,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  difference 
of  date. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Townson  has  arrived,  after 
considering  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  early  date  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel,  does  not  materially  differ  from  this.  He  sup- 
poses that  St.  Mark's  Gospel  was  published  in  Italy ;  but 
that  the  evangelist  came  to  Rome  by  himself,  studied  the 
state  of  the  Church  there,  returned  to  Asia,  in  conjunction 
with  St.  Peter,  and  drew  up  his  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  the 
converts  in  that  city.  He  has  adopted  this  perplexed  theory,  to 
avoid  the  opinion  that  St.  Peter  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 

I    •Euwb.Ecctes.  Hist. lib.ii.e.  16,24.,  iaLnrdner'iSitpp.  ta Credibility,  voLi. 
p.  175,  Ac. 
tSceMichwlis,  Introd.  vol.  iii.P.  1.  p.  308,  Ac. 
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Claudius.*  Lord  Barrington  assigns  to  St.  Mark's  Gospel  ihs 
■date  here  adopted. 

.  After  considering  the  whole  evidence  respecting  the  Gospd 
of  St.  Mark,  say6  Mr.  Townsend,  I  cannot  conclude  but  tnat 
it  was  written  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  has  been  ^nenilly 
Bsaigned  to  it  by  proteatant  writers.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mat 
tjiew  was  written  in  the  first  persecution,  when  the  tidings  of 
ealvation  were  preached  to  the  Jews  only.  The  Gospel  <^ 
St.  Mark  was  published  during  the  second  persecution  trf  tiw 
Christian  Church,  when  the  devout  Gentiles,  such  as  Cor- 
nelius, were  appealed  to.  Both  were  mercifully  adapted  t» 
these  two  stages  of  the  Church's  progress.-f' 

The  only  thing  remaining  to  be  noticed  r^ards  the  langu; 
in  which  St.  Mark's  GospeJ  was  originally  written.  That 
evangelist  wrote  in  the  Greek  language  is  confonnable  to  the 
testimony  of  antiquity,  and  we  believe  it  was  never  disputed 
till  the  time  of  Cardiiial  Baronius,  who,  from  a  desire,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  exalt  the  language  in  which  the  Vulgate 
written,  affirmed  that  Mark  wrote  his  history  in  Latin.  The 
only  argument,  however,  which  merits  attention,  in  favour  of 
this  hypothesis  is,  that  "  this  Gospel  being  published  at  Borne, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it 
would  be  written  in  any  other  language  than  that  of  the 
place."  To  this  argument  Dr.  Campbell  has  offered  a  short 
but  satisfactory  reply. — First.  The  Greek  language,  having 
become  a  kind  of  universal  language,  was  more  used  by 
strangers  at  Rome,  than  the  language  of  the  place.  Secofidly, 
The  Apostle  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans  in  Greek  and  not  in 
Latin.  Now,  if  there  was  no  impropriety  in  Paul's  writing 
them  a  very  long  epistle  in  Greek,  neither  was  there  any  ia 
Mark's  giving  mem  his  Gospel  in  that  language.  The  only 
thing  which  appears  to  support  the  opinion  of  Baronins,  a 
the  inscription  subjoined  to  the  Syriac  and  some  other  Oriental 
versions  of  this  Gospel.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
these  postscripts  are  not  the  testimonies  of  the  translators, 
but  the  mere  conjectures  of  some  unknovra  transcriber,  and 
therefore  of  no  authority.^ 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  contains  a  neat,  perspicuous 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  our  Lord ;  and  taken  in  this 
point  of  view,  is  very  satisfactory;  and  is  the  most  proper  of 
all  the  four  Gospels  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  an  acquaintance  wi  th  the  great  tacis 

'  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  171, &c 
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of  eTangeUcal  histoty.  But  as  a  substitute  for  the  Gtospel  by 
Matthew,  it  should  never  be  used.  Of  the  odier  Gospeb  it  is 
Bot  only  a  grand  corroborating  eyidence,  but  contains  manv 
▼aluable  hinta  for  completing  the  history  of  our  Lord,  whica 
bave  beai  omitted  by  the  omers  ;  and  thus  in  the  mouths  qf 
feur  vitnesses,  all  these  glorious  and  interesting  facts  are 
established. 

.  The  style  of  Mark  is  very  plain,  simple,  and  unadorned ; 
and  sometimes  appears  to  approach  to  a  degree  of  rusticity  or 
inel^ance.  Whoever  reads  the  original,  must  be  strucV^  with 
the  frequent,  and  often  pleonastic  occurrence  of  tvOcoic  i^^^ 
mediately,  and  iruXiv  again,  and  such  like ;  but  these  detract 
nothing  finom  the  accuracjr  and  fidelity  of  the  work.  The 
ffebratsms  which  abound  in  it,  may  be  naturally  expected 
firom  a  native  of  Palestine,  writing  in  Greek.  The  Latinisms 
which  frequently  occur,  are  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
this  Grospel  being  written  for  the  Gentiles.;  and  particularly 
for  the  Roman  people.  On  the  whole,  the  Gospel  according 
to  Mark,  is  a  very  important  portion  of  divine  revelation, 
which  God  has  preserved  by  a  chain  of  providences,  from 
the  time  of  its  promulgation  until  now :  and  for  which,  no 
truly  pious  reader  will  hesitate  to  render  due  praise  to  that 
God,  whose  work  is  ever  perfect.'"' 


The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 

This  evangelist  bears  the  same  relation  to  St.  Paul  as  the 
former  one  did  to  St.  Peter,  having  been  a  companion  and 
assistant  to  that  apostle,  and  writing  his  Gospel  under  his 
direction.  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  St.  Luke  is 
chiefly  derived  from  his  own  work,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  work  he  plainly  intimates  that  he 
was  neither  an  apostle  nor  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions 
which  he  has  narrated,  but  that  he  derived  his  information 
from  those  who  were  such.  It  has  been  questioned  whether 
St.  Luke  were  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile.  The  latter  opinion  has 
been  inferred  by  Michaelisf  from  an  expression  ot  St.  Paul, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  where,  after  naming  some 
^  who  are  of  the  circumcision,''  he  mentions  others,  and 
among  them  Luke,  without  any  such  addition,  ch.  iv.  14. 
These  are,  therefore,  supposed  to  have  been  Gentiles.     But 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Notes  en  Mark,  ch.  xvi.. 
t  Introduction,  vol.  iiL  £.  1.  p.  22S,  &e« 
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this,  though  a  plausible  inference,  is  not,  as  Dr,  Campbell 
remarks,  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  apostle's  words. 
He  might  have  added  the  clause,  "  who  are  of  the  circum- 
cision," not  to  distinguish  the  persons  from  those  after  men- 
tioned, as  not  of' the  circumcision,  but  to  give  the  Colossiaia 
particular  information  concerning  those  with  whom,  perhaps, 
they  had  not  previously  been  acquainted.     If  they  knew  what*' 
Luke,  and  Epaphras,  and  Demas,  whether  Jews  or  Gentilea»* 
originally  were,  the  information  was  quite  unnecessary  witbr 
regard  to  them.     Some  writers,  on  the  contrary,  have  main.-* 
tained  that  he  was  not  only  a  Jew,  but  one  of  the  seventy.*^ 
But  this  does  not  comport  with   Luke's  own  declaration^ 
before  referred  to,  and  therefore  must  be  a  groundless  con- 

i'ecture.  That  he  was  a  convert  to  Christianity  from  Judaism.; 
lowever,  is  upon  the  whole  sufficiently  evident,  both  from  hia 
style  and  the  intimate  knov.'ledge  which  he  displays  of  Jewisb 
doctrines  and  customs.  If  the  author  of  this  Gospel  be  th* 
same  as  the  person  named  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,' 
he  was  by  profession,  a  physician ;  and  according  to  Eusebius, 
he  was  a  native  of  Antiocn.  He  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  Acta  xvi.  10,  1 1 .  t  where  we  find  him  with  St.  Paul 
at  Troas ;  thence  lie  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem ;  remained 
with  him  during  his  afflictions  in  Judea ;  and  was  exiled  with 
him  when  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  from  Caesarea  to  Rome, 
where  he  stayed  with  Iiim  during  his  two  years  confinement. 
None  of  the  ancient  Fathers  having  mentioned  his  martyrdom, 
it  is  probable  he  died  a  natural  death.J 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  always,  from  the  time  of 
its  publication,  received  as  authentic.  It  was  published 
during  the  lives  of  the  apostles  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul,  and  was  approved  and  sanctioned  by  them ;  and  re- 
ceived as  such  by  the  churches,  in  conformity  with  the  Jewish 
canon,  which  decided  on  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of 
the  books  of  their  own  church,  by  receiving  him  as  a  prophet, 
who  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  testimony  of  an  estab- 
lished prophet.  ^  St.  Luke  has  himself  stated  the  occasion 
of  his  writing,  which  was  to  supply  an  ample  and  authentic 

I 

•  See  Whill)y'8  Preface  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

i-  Tbe  late  editor  of  Calmel  contends,  with  much  plausibility,  that  "  Luciae  of       i 
Cyrene"    io  Acta  xiii.  1.  ia  the  Baciii  person  as  Luke  the  eraDa;elist,  Bod  cou-       | 
aequcntly  that  the  author  of  this  Goepel  was  an  Egyptian.    See  Fraomenla,  No. 
DCXXXVI— DCXLVIIL    In  further  proof  of  ihia  opinion,  the  reader  will  find 
in  Fragment  DCCXXIX.  some  curious  remarks  on  the  style  in  which  Luke  hu        ' 
dated  bii  Gospel. 
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I  SMount  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  ChriBt,  ch.  i- 1 — 4.  The 
'  mly  difficulty  which  meets  us  here  is,  the  previous  publica- 
1  fe>n  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  This,  however, 
.  may  be  set  aside  by  considering  that  in  all  probability  Mat^ 
I  thew's  aarratiTe  which  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  had  i 
I  not  yet  been  translated  into  the  Greek  language ;  and  that 
I  although  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  extant  in  that  language,  it 

was  comparatively  but  a  compendium  of  the  history. 
I      lu  composing  his  narrative  Luke  is  supposed  to  have  drawn 
hifl  information  chiefly  from  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose  com-; 
panion  he  was ;  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  affiria 
that  when  St.  Paul  uses  the  expression  "  my  gospel,"  Rom.  ii« 
16 ;  xvi.  25 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8),  he  means  the  ^spel  according  to  | 
Luke.    This,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Evangefist'a   | 
declaration,  that  the  source  of  his  iutelligence,  as  to  the  facta. 
related  in  his  gospel  was  from  those  wno  had  been  eye  and 
ear  witnesses  of  what  Jesus  both  did  and  taught ;  of  which 
number  St.  Paul   was   not.     The  probability  is  that  Luke 
being  a  constant  companion  of  this  Apostle  in  his  apostolic 
^    journeys,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  which  his  situa- 
tion afforded  him,  of  conversing  with  those  Apostles  and  Dis- 
ciples who  had  heard  the  discourses  and  witnessed  the  mir^- 
Ides  of  our  Lord. 
The  particular  time  and  place  at  which  St.  Luke  published 
his  gospel  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  it  would  be  useless  ttf 
lay  before  the  reader  the  conjectures  of  the  learned  oa  tlfta^ 
topic  of  enquiry,  f    Each  hypothesis  has  been  rendered  fl^ 
parently  probable  by  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  ita  advo- 
cates ;  but  each  one  is  after  ail  but  a  conjecture,  destitute  of 
all  historical  testimony.      The  year  53  is  the  earliest  date 
which  has  been  assumed,  and  the  year  64  the  latest.     The 
latter  one  we  have  adopted,  and  think  the  place  of  its  pub- 
I  lication  to  have  been  either  Achaia  or  Syria. 
1'     That  St.  Luke  published  his  gospel  for  the  instruction  of 
L  the  Gentile  converts  is  affirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
I  the  church,  and  is  clearly  to  be  gathered  from  the  document 
I  itself.     Hence  he  inserts  many  things  which  Matthew  had 
I  omitted,  but  which   were   necessary  for  the  information  of 
'  strangers.     There  is  also  a  striking  difference  between   the 
rcnealogy  of  Christ  given  by  Luke,  and  that  inserted  by 
(latthew:  the  latter  only  deducing  the  promised   Messiah 
\  from  Abraham,  according  to  Jewish  custom ;   whereas  the 
F  former  ascends  up  to  Adam,  agreeably  to  Gentile  custom. 
\  Further,  St.  Luke  has  inserted  several  of  our  Lord's  parables 

+  TTie  reader  may  conmilt  MichadU'  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  P.  i.  sect.  v.  ri. 
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and  discourses,  which  were  particularly  designed  to  encourage 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gentiles,  but  which  had  been 
passed  over  by  the  former  Evangelists.  Of  this  description  are 
the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  piece  of  silver  (ch.  it. 
1 — 10) ;  of  the  prodigal  son  (ch.  xv.  1 1-— 32),  and  of  the  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  Sec.  ch.  xiii.  18 — 21.  ♦ 

To  conclude,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  Luke 
as,  upon  the  whole,  more  observant  of  the  order  of  time  than 
the  other  Evangelists,  he  has  been  at  more  pains  than  any 
of  them  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  some  of  the  most  memoralile 
events  on  which,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  the  dates  of  all 
the  rest.  In  some  places,  however,  without  regard  to  order, 
he  gives  a  number  of  detached  precepts  and  instructive 
lessons,  one  after  another,  which  probably  have  not  beea 
spoken  on  the  same  occasion,  but  are  introduced  as  they 
occur  to  the  ^vriter's  memory,  that  nothing  of  moment  might 
be  omitted,  t 

Had  not  St,  Paul  informed  us  that  this  Evangelist  was  by 
profession  a  physician,  and  consequently  a  man  of  literary 
attainments,  his  writings  would  have  afforded  ample  evidence 
that  he  had  enjoyed  a  liberal  education.  Grotius  states  th&t 
he  is  eminently  distinguished  for  his  fine  classic  Greek ;{; 
and  in  another  place,  that  he  abounds  with  expressioDS  m 
classical  purity,  ^  The  distinguished  sweetness  of  his  style, 
the  smoothness  of  his  periods,  the  beautiful  and  perspicuous  ar- 
rangement of  his  words,  cannot  fail  to  strike  and  delight 
every  reader  possessed  of  an  elegant  taste  in  polite  literature. 
Nothing  can  be  better  accommodated  to  the  grand  transac- 
tions he  records,  than  the  elegant  simplicity  of  his  style — 
divested  of  all  studied  ornaments — plain,  chaste,  and  per- 
spicuous— one  easy,  regular,  well-conducted  narrative — 
greatly  resembling  Xenophon's  history  of  the  expedition  of 
Cyrus,  or  his  history  of  Greece,  for  the  simple,  artless,  un- 
affected manner  of  the  narration,  ||  or  the  Commentaries  of 
Julius  Ccesar,  a  work  distinguished  for  its  plainness,  but 
which,  in  point  of  elegance  and  the  true  subbipe,  says  Uhtios, 
was  never  surpassed  by  the  most  elaborate  compositions. 
The  Evangelist  begins  at  the  fountain-Jiead,  follows  with 
careful  footsteps  the  stream  in  its  heavenly  course,  till,  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  we  see  it  derived  into  a  thousand  different 


•  See  Dr.  Townson'a  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  181—196. 
+  Campljcll'a  Preface  to  Luke's  Goapd. 
%  Ad  Acta  Apoalol.  c  i.  rer.  4.  $  Idem,  c 
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^^l^annels,  in  eyery  direction,  to  refresh  and  bless  the  whole 
'^orld.  * 


The  Crospel  <f  St.  John. 

The  Evangelist  John  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  and  the 
BOTx  of  Zebedee  and  Salome :  comp.  Matt  xxvii,  66,  with  Mark 
X^"  40,  and  xvi,  1.    With  his  father,  and  his  brother  James, 
b^    followed  the  occupation  of  a  fisherman,  on  the  sea  of 
O^Llilee,  whence  he  was  called,  with  the  latter,  by  our  Lord, 
'S/t^tt  iv.  21, 22 ;  Mark  i,  19, 20 ;  Luke  v,  1— 10.  John  is  gene- 
f^l\y  supposed  to  have  been  about  25  years  of  age  at  this 
i33^)tie,  and  unmarried.    Theophylact  conceives  him  to  have 
b^^  a  relative  of  our  Lord,  and  gives  his  genealogy  thus : 
^*  Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  blessed  Mary,  had  seven  chil- 
dren by  a  former  wife ;  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  Mar- 
tha (or,  as  Dr.  Lardner  thinks,  Maxy),  Esther,  and  Salome, 
whose  s<Hi  John  was;  therefore  Salome  was  reckoned  our 
Lord's  sister,  and  John  was  his  nephew."    If  this  be  correct, 
it  will  perhaps,  account  for  some  things  mentioned  in  the 
^^spels ;  as  the  petition  of  Salome  for  me  two  chief  places  in 
Ine  kingdom  for  her  sons;  John's  being  the  beloved  disciple 
iaijid  most  intimate  friend  of  Jesus  ;  and  our  liOrd's  committms 
to  his  charge  the  care  of  his  mother,  as  long  as  she  should 
l^ve.    Theophylact's  account  is  confirmed  by  a  marginal  note 
in  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  preserved  in  the 
imperial  library  of  Vienna,  the  writer  of  which  professes  to 
have  tak^i  hiis  account  from  the  commentaries  of  St.  So- 
phronius. 

It  is  evident  John  was  present  at  most  of  the  thin^  related 
by  him  i9  his  .Gospel ;  wd  that  he  was  an  eye  and  ear  wit- 
xiess  of  our  Lord's  labours  and  discourses.  After  the  ascen- 
sion he  returned  with  the  other  Disciples  from  Mount  Olivet 
to  Jmisalem,  and  tpok  a  share  in  all  ti^e  t^nsactions  previous 
to  the  day  of  P^teicost;  at  which  time  he  partook  with  the 
rest,  of  ^e  mishjty  outpOioring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which 
he  was  epinenUy  qualined  for  the  plaice  he  afterwards  filled 
in  the  Christian  church.  In  conjunction  with  Peter,  he 
cured  a  man  who  had  been  lame  firom  his  mother's  womb,  for 
which  he  was  cast  into  prison.  Acts  iii.  I — 10.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Samaria,  to  confer  the  Holy  Ghost  on  those 
who  had  been  converted  there  by  Philip  the  deacon,  viii.  6— 
25.    St.  Paul  states  that  he  was  present  at  the  council  of 

*  Hanrood's  IntroductioD,  roL  ii.  p.  181,  &c. 
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Jerusalem,  of  which  an  account  is  given.  Acts  xv.  The  Fa- 
thers state  that  Joha  was  a  long  time  in  Asia,  continuing 
there  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  succeeded  Nerva,  A.  D.  98. 
Domitian  having  declared  war  against  the  church  in  A.  D,  95, 
John,  it  is  said,  was  banished  from  Ephesus  and  carried  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  immersed  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil, 
out  of  wliich  he  came  unhurt.  After  this  he  was  banished  to 
the  Isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  imperial  dignity,  John  is 
said  to  have  returned  to  Ephesus,  A.  D.  97,  being  then  about 
90  years  of  age.  In  this  city  he  is  suppc^ed  to  nave  written 
his  three  epistles  and  gospel ;  and  to  have  died  in  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  his  age.  Michaelis  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  Evangelist  was  one  of  the  two  Disciples  of  John  who 
followed  Christ,  a  circumstantial  account  of  whom  is  given  in 
this  gospel,  ch.  i.  37 — 41.  * 

It  is  evident  that  St,  John  had  seen  the  three  former  Gos- 
pels before  he  wrote  his  own :  hence  he  carefully  omits  those 
transactions  and  discourses  which  had  been  recorded  in  them  i 
or  if  he  ia  obliged  to  notice  them  for  the  purposes  of  connec- 
tion, or  otherwise,  it  is  done  in  the  most  cursory  maimer. 
His  conduct  in  this  case  is  an  incontrovertible  proof,  that  he 
had  not  only  seen  but  approved  the  foregoing  Gospels  as 
faitliful  and  true  histories,  and  that  he  partly  compWd  his 
own  as  supplemental  to  them  all.  + 

The  Evangelist  has  stated  the  design  of  his  Gospel  in 
chap.  XX.  31, — "  These  are  written  that  ye  might  beUeve  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  y&. 
might  have  life  through  his  name."  Hence  he  has  especially" 
recorded  those  discourses  of  our  Lord,  in  which  he  spoke  of^ 
hiinse/f',  of  his  divine  legation,  his  august  majestif,  and  of  the  ^ 
work  committed  to  him  by  the  Father:  subjects  which  are 
rarely  discussed  by  the  other  Evangelists,  and  no  where  so  il 
evidently,  clearly,  and  systematically  treated  of  as  in  this 
Gospel.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  in  the  other  Evange- 
lists our  Lord's  phraseology  is,  for  the  most  part,  highly 
figurative  and  parabolical,  but  in  this,  usually  Hteral  and  per- 
spicuous. In  the  Epistles,  too,  the  inspired  writers  have 
explained  the  fundamental  doctrines  concerning  Jesus  the 
Messiali,  in  expressions  mostly  (Aeir  own;  but  John  in  the 
very  uxtrtls  of  Jrsus  himself.  In  the  other  Gospels  we  hear 
him  speaking  like  an  im^pired  person,  indeed,  but  a  man:  in 

'  Ludncr'*  Works,  ml.  iii.  p.  312,  &c. ;  Mirbirlis*  Introduction,  roL  BL  P- 1' 

f  For  (he  nrooTs  tu*  TotrnsOD'i  Works,  rol.  i.  n.  219,  &c-, 
*oLiii.  P.i.  |i..m  &r. 
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this,  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah  himself.  The  other 
Evangelists  have,  indeed,  delivered  that  fundamental  doc- 
trine which  respects  his  divinity  and  Messiahship,  but  only 
on  occasions,  supplied  by  other  subjects,  and  have  only  some- 
times touched  upon  it ;  John  has  professedly  and  systemati- 
cally explained  it :  a  method  most  efficacious,  and  calculated 
both  to  instruct  and  to  persuade.  Hence  it  is  truly  astonishing 
that  theologians  should,  in  explaining  the  work  of  salvation 
by  Christ,  have  had  recourse  to  those  Jimrative  modes  of  ex- 

Sression  employed  by  St.  Paul  (for  the  wisest  purposes, 
oubtless,  and  in  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
those  times),  and  not  rather  have  followed  the  authority  of 
our  Lord  himself,  and  employed  his  veru  words,  literal  and 
perspicuous  as  they  are,  attended  with  ^w  difficulties,  and 
liable  to  little  ambiguity  of  interpretation,  or  perversion  of 
sense.* 

It  appears,  however,  as  well  from  internal  evidence,  as  from 
the  voice  of  antiquity,  that  he  had  some  particular  classes  of 
men  in  view  in  prosecuting  this  design.    Irenaeus,  who  wrote 
in  less  than  a  century  after  the  publication  of  John's  Gospel, 
afl&rms  the  occasion  of  his  writing  to  have  been  the  errors  of 
the  Cerinthians  and   Nicolaitans.  f    Eusebius,  quoting  Cle- 
ment, says :  '*  John,  who  is  the  last  of  the  Evangelists,  having 
seen  that  in  the  three  former  Gospels  corporeSi  things  had 
been  explained,  and  being  urged  by  his  acquaintance,  and 
inspired  of  God,  composed  a  spiritual  Gospel."    Thus  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  early  tradition  in  the  church,  that 
this  Gospel  was  composed  not  only  to  supply  what  had  not 
been  fully  communicated  in  the  former  Gospels,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  refuting  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  the 
Gnostics.  X    Indeed,  had  this  not  been  asserted  by  Irenseus, 
the  contents  of  the  Gospel  itself,  as  Michaelis  justly  observes, 
would  lead  to  this  conclusion.    The  speeches  of  Christ,  which 
John  has  recorded,  are  selected  with  a  totally  different  view, 
from  that  of  the  three  first  Evangelists,  who  have  given  such 
as  are  of  a  moral  nature,  whereas  those  which  are  ^ven  by 
St.  John,  are  chiefly  domnatical,  and  relate  to  Chnst's  di- 
vinity, the  doctrine  of  me  Holy  Ghost,  the  supernatural  as- 
sistance to  be  communicated  to  the  Apostles,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  a  like  import.     In  the  very  choice  of  his  expressions, 
such  as  light,  life,  8cc.  he  had  in  view  the  philosophy  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  used,  or  rather  abused  these  terms.    That  the 

*  Dr.  Tittman,  in  Bloomfidd's  Recensio  Synoptica  Annot.  Sacne,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  vi.  vii. 
+  Advers.  Heres.  P.  iii.  c.  11. 
X  See  Lardner's  Snpp.  vol.  i.  p.  3S5,  &c.  and  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  P.  1.  p.  274,  &c. 
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first  fourteen  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel  are  merely  historical/ 
and  contain  only  a  short  account  of  Christ's  history  before 
his  appearance  on  earthy  is  a  supposition  devoid  of  au  prolNh 
bility.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  purely 
doctrinal,  and  that  they  were  introduced  with  a  polemictd 
view,  in  order  to  confute  errors^  which  prevailed  at  that  time 
respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.    Unless  St.  John  had 
had  an  adversary  to  combat,  who  made  particular  use  of  the 
words,  U^ht  and  Itfe,  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary, 
after  having  described  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  add,  that 
in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men ;  or  to  assert 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  not  that  li^t.    The  very  meaning 
of  the  word  light  would  be  extremely  dubious,  unless  it  weie 
determined  by  its  peculiar  application  in  the  Oriental  Gnosifl. 
For  without  the  supposition,  that  John  had  to  combat  with 
an  adversary  who  used  this  word  in  a  particular  sense,  it 
might  be  applied  to  any  divine  instructor,  who  by  his  doc- 
trines enlightened  mankmd.    Farther,  the  positions  contained 
in  the  first  fourteen  verses  are  antitheses  to  positions  main- 
tained by  the  Gnostics,  who  used  the  words  Xoyoc^  2ogo9,  ^cmi 
life  J  i^wQ  l^hty  fAovoyiVfic  only  begotten,  wXnptofJM  fulness,  &€^ 
as  technical  terms  of  their  pnilosophy.    Lastly,  the  speeches 
of  Christ,  which  St.  John  has  selected,  are  such  as  confirm 
the  positions  laid  down  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel : 
and  therefore  we  must  conclude  that  his  principal  object 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  Grospel,  was  to  confute  the  errors 
of  the  Gnostics.  * 

A  very  different  opinion  from  this,  however,  has  been  ad(q>t- 
ed  by  Lampe,^  and  which  found  a  defender  in  Laidner.]]; 
According  to  this  opinion,  John's  principal  object  was  to 
convince  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and,  in  case  they  refused  their 
assent,  to  prove  to  them  the  justice  of  the  divine  punishment 
which  awaited  them,  on  the  ^und  that  thev  had  ample 
means  of  conviction.  But  it  is  very  improbable  that  me 
Evangelist's  view  was  so  confined:  and  therefore,  as  the 
Aposue  himself  has  no  where  given  the  least  intimati<m  that 
this  was  his  particular  object,  we  see  no  reason  for  supposing 
it  If  his  Gospel  had  been  directed  against  the  Jews  in  par- 
ticular, he  would  hardly  have  omitted  Christ's  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  lamentation  over  the 
impending  fate  of  that  devoted  city.§ 
Assuming,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  the  former  hypo- 

•  Michaclis,  vol.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  279. 
i'  Ptttlegom.  in  Johan.  Evaiur^ 
1  Supplement,  vol.  i.  p.  393,^&c. 
I  MiCQaeUs,  rol.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  276. 
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thesis,  we  proceed  to  take  a  brief  reyiew  of  the  tenets  of  Cerin- 
thus^  in  opposition  to  which  the  Evangelist  wrote,  that  we  may 
^e  more  fully  understand  his  design,  and  order. 

The  object  proposed  by  this  heretic,  who  was  by  birth  a 
lew,  was  to  founa  a  new  system  of  doctrine,  by  a  monstrous 
combination  of  the  religion  of  Christ  with  the  errors  of  the 
Jewish  and  Gnostic  systems.    From  the  latter  he  borrowed 
hkpleroma  or  fulness,  his  ^kms  or  spirits,  his  Demiurgus  or 
creator  of  the  visible  world,  which  fictions  he  so  modified  as 
_    to  give  them  an  air  of  Judaism,  which  must  considerably 
^    have  favoured  the  progress  of  his  heresy.    J!he  most  hi^h 
God  he  represented  as  being  utterly  unknown  before  me 
inamfestation  of  Christ,  dwelung  in  a  remote  heaven  called 
pleroma,  with  the  chief  spirits  or  aeons  : — ^That  this  supreme 
Qod  first  generated  an  only-begotten  son,  who  again  be^ot  the 
Word,  which  was  inferior  to  the  first-born — That  Chnst  was 
a stilllower  aeon,  though  far  superior  to  some  others — That 
there  were  two  higher  seons  distinct  from  Christ ;  one  called 
^ife  and  the  other  Light — That  firom  the  aeons  again  pro- 
<^eded  inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and  particularly  one  Demi- 
^fgus,  whp  created  this  visible  world  out  of  eternal  matter — 
"("hat  this  Demiurgm  was  ignorant  of  the  supreme  God,  and 
j^uch  lower  than  the  seons,  which  were  wholly  invisible — 
That  he  was,  however,  the  peculiar  God  and  protector  of  the 
^si^aeUtes,  and  sent  Moses  to  them,  whose  laws  were  to  be  of 
P^ipetual  obligation — That  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  of  the 
^ost  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice,  the  real  son  of  Joseph 
^d  Mary — That  the  ajon  Chnst  descended  upon  him  in  me 
^otxxi  of  a  dove  when  he  was  baptised,  revealed  to  him  the 
^^Joiown  Father,  and  empowered  him  to  work  miracles — That 
^he  aeon.  Light,  entered  John  the  Baptist  in  the  same  man- 
^^r,  and  therefore  that  John  was  in  some  respects  preferable 
^  Christ — ^That  Jesus  after  his  union  with  Christ,  opposed 
*\iinself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  at  whose  instiga- 
tion he  was  seized  and  crucified  by  the  Hebrew  chiefs,  and 
^Iiat  when  Jesus  was  taken  captive  and  came  to  suffer,  Christ 
^cended  up  on  high,  so  that  the  man  Jesus  alone  was  sub- 
jected to  tne  pains  of  an  ignominious  death;   that  Christ 
will  one  day  return  upon  earth,  and  renewing  his  former  union 
with  the  man  Jesus,  will  reign  in  Palestine,  a  thousand  years, 
during  which  his  disciples  will  enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sen- 
sual delights. — Some  of  the  Cerinthian  sect  denied  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.* 

*  Mosheim'8  Commentariesy  vol.  i.  p.  337,  &c.  Lardoer's  Works,  vol.  ir. 
p.  567,  &c.  Owen  on  the  four  Gospels,  p.  88,  &c,  and  Bishop  Percy's  Key, 
p.  68,  &c. 
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Bearing  these  dogmas  in  mind  we  shall  find  that  St.  John's 
Gospel  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

Part  I.  contains  doctrines  laid  down  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Cerinthus,  ch.  i.  1 — 18. 

Part  II.  delivers  the  proofs  of  those  doctrines  in  an  historical 
manner,  ch.  i.  19 — xx.  29. 

Part  III.  is  a  conclusion,  or  appendix,  giving  an  accoYint  of 
the  person  of  the  writer,  and  of  his  design  in  writing  his  Gos- 
pel, ch.  XX.  30 — xxi.* 

Besides  refuting  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  his  foUowers, 
MichaeUs  is  of  opinion  that  St.  John  also  had  in  view  to  con- 
fute the  erroneous  tenets  of  the  Sabaeans^  a  sect  which  ac- 
knowledged John  the  Baptist  for  its  founder.  He  has  ad- 
duced a  variet]^  of  terms  and  phrases,  which  he  has  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  this  Gospel, 
in  such  a  manner  as  renders  his  conjecture  not  improbaMe. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  conclude  with  Rosen- 
miiller^  that  St.  John  had  both  these  classes  of  heretics  iB 
view,  and  that  he  wrote  to  confute  their  respective  tenet8.t 

The  Gnostics  and  Satumians  both  taught  that  the  son  of 
Grod  had  descended  from  above  to  destroy  evil  and  restore 
man  to  his  primeval  state,  but  that  he  had  not  assumed  a 
material  or  real  body,  but  merely  the  shadow  or  resemblance 
of  one.     In  opposition  to  these,  St.  John  affirmed  that  the 
word  was  madejiesh,     Carpocrates,  on  the  other  hand,  taught 
that  the  world  was  created  by  angels ;  that  Jesus  was  the 
real  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary :  and  he  consequently  denied 
his  divinity,  though  he  considered  him  as  superhuman.     Ii>- 
opposition  to  Carpocrates,  St.  John  taught,  that  the  worlA 
was  created  not  by  an$jels,  but  by  the  Logos,  who  was  re^^ — 
vealed  to  man,  as  the  Christ,  the  divine  personage,  promised — 
by  the  prophets  and  expected  by  the  world. 

Omitting  much  more,  relative  to  the  Elcesaites,  Valentinians,  -- 
and  other  heretics,  enumerated  by  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius,    • 


*  Some  of  the  early  Christians  had  imbibed  the  notion  that  St.  John  wookl 
lire  till  the  day  of  judirment,  a  notion  to  which  a  false  interpretation  of  a  saving 
of  Christ,  and'the  grreat  aire  which  the  Evangrelist  actually  attained,  had  given 
rise.  For  this  reason  John  has  related  at  full  length,  in  the  last  chapter,  the  con- 
versation which  tiHik  place  between  Christ,  St.  Peter,  and  himself,  after  the  resur- 
rection ;  and  has  shewn  in  what  connection,  and  in  what  sense  Christ  said  of  St 
John. ''  If  1  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  "—John  zzL  22. 
Michaelis,  ^*ol.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  318.' 

i' Mt>sheim*s  Commentaries,  vol  i.  n.  .'i37,  &c. ,  Lardner's  Works,  ToLir.p* 
5^,  &c.;  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  P.  1.  p.  '^"i,  &c  ,  in  Home's  Critical  Introd.  yoL  ir, 
on  John,  llie  reader  may  also  consult  (\*ihnot*s  Diet.  art.  "John/*  and  Frag- 
ments, vol.  ii.  p.  2<>9,  &c.,  for  an  accimut  of  the  Sabaans  or  disciides  of  John. 
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and  discussed  by  Mosheim  and  Lardner,  we  pass  on  to  notice 
the  sentiments  of  Basilides  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about 
this  time. 

Irenaeus  observes,  that  Basilides,  in  order  to  appear  to 
Jiave  a  more  sublime  and  probable  scheme  than  others,  out- 
stepped them  all ;  and  taught,  that  from  the  self-existent 
Father  was  bom  Nous,  or  understanding ;  of  Nous,  Logos,  or 
the  Word ;  of  Logos,  Phronesis  or  Prudence ;  of  Phronesis 
S€?f>Aia  and  Dunamis,  or  Wisdom  and  Power ;  of  Dunamis 
and    Sophia,  powei*s,  principalities,  and  angels,  that  is,  the 
superior  angels^  by  whom  the  first  heavens  were  made ;  from 
these  proceeded  other  angels,  which  made  all  things.    The 
first;  01  these  angels  he  represents  as  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
who  desiring  to  bring  other  nations  imder  the  dominion  of 
his  people,  was  so  effectually  opposed,  that  the  Jewish  nation 
i^as  in  danger  of  being  totally  ruined,  when  the  self-existent 
and.  ineffable  Father  sent  his  nrst  begotten  Nous,  who  is  also 
said,  to  be  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  believed  in 
him.     He  appeared  in  the  world  as  a  man — taught — worked 
miracles — but  did  not  suffer — for  Simon  of  Cyrene  was 
transformed  into  his  likeness,  and  was  crucified :  after  which 
Christ  ascended  into  heaven.     Basilides  taught  also,    that 
TO^&ix  ought  not  to  confess  him  who  in  reality  was  crucified, 
but  him  who  came  in  the  form  of  man,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  crucified.     Any  reader  of   St.  John's  Gospel,   who  ac- 
^ovrledges  the  authority  of  that  evangelist,  must  be  con- 
^ced  of  the  errors  of  Basilides,  as  this  inspired  writer  plainly 
declares  that  the  Logos  itself  was  made  flesh,  had  become  a 
^^cher  of  the  Jews,  had  dwelt  among  them,  and  as  a  man 
^uiong  men  was  crucified.*     Vitringa  concludes  his  disser- 

Vitringa  gives  the  following  scheme  of  the  opinions  or  theory  of  Basilides. 
T6ArBNNHT0N,  6  fiovoghlvdvrbiv  var^p. 

N0V2 

MIND. 

I 

Aoros 

REASON. 
I 

*P0NHSI2 
PRUDENCE. 

I 
AYNAMIS  Kal  20«IA 

POWER  and  wisdom. 

I 

APXAi,  £;b:oysia,  ArrEAoi 

PRINCIPALITIES,   POWERS,  ANGELS. 

ib  AvktrtftOQ  Kcd  wp&roQ  OYPAKOS 
The  Highest  and    First  heaven. 

j 

XLat  01  U^C*  Ht 
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tation  by  summing  up  the  precise  objects  for  which  each 
verse  oi  St.  John's  Introduction  might  have  been  more 
especially  written,  in  allusion  to  the  heresies  prevalent  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  his  Gospel.  They  will  be  found, 
he  concludes,  to  overthrow  all  the  subtilties  of  each  of  the 
Gnostic  heresies.* 

In  addition  to  the  Jews,  t  and  the  heretics  of  his  day,  the 
third  class  of  persons  to  whom  John  addressed  his  Gospel, 
were  his  contemporaries  among  the  primitive  Christians. 
The  word  Logos  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  used  in. 
the  same  sense  as  in  this  Gospel  in  several  passages  of  the 
New  Testament.  Luke  i.  2;  Acts  xx.  32;  Heb.  iv.  12;  Rev. 
xix.  13.  If  from  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  we  turn 
to  the  apostolic  fathers,  we  shall  find,  though  their  testimony 
is  express  in  favour  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  their  evidence 


He  then  gives  the  annexed  brief  outline  of  the  notions  of  Valentiniis. 

■ 

BYGOS  sirn 

INFINITE  ABYSS,  SILENCE, 

or  ^     or 

TJpoapxnf  "Ewoia, 

et  et 

'Apxh  Xoptc 

PURPOSE  end  grace. 

I 
N0Y2  AAHOEIA 

MIND.  TRUTH. 

Movoyen^Q 

et 
JJpuiTOyfvriQ 
Only-begotten  and  First-begotten. 

AOrOS  ZQH 

REASON.  LIFE. 

I 

ANOPOnOS  EKKAHSIA 

MAN  CHURCH. 

*  De  occasione  et  scopo  Prologi  Evang.  Joannis  Apost  The  passage  may  b^ 
seen  in  Townsend's  Arrang.  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

f  It  is  very  natural  to  enquire  what  sense  the  Jewish  reader  would  attach  to  tte 
account  given  by  the  Evangelist  of  the  Loffos :  or,  in  other  words,  what  were 
the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  St.  John  concerning  the  Lo^os,  and  in 
what'  respects  did  he  design  either  to  confirm  or  rectify  the  opinions  ot  his  ctipn- 
trymen  on  that  subject  ?  That  the  Chaldee  term  Mimra,  or  word,  is  taken  per- 
sonally in  a  multitude  of  places  in  the^  Jewish  Targums ;  and  also  the  Greek 
Logos,  or  WORD,  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  who  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
represented  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church,  has  been  ably  demonstrated 
by  Dr.  Allix,  in  his  valuable,  thouffh  sometimes  inaccurate  work  on  **  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  Jewish  church,"  and  by  the  learned  Bryant,  in  his  **  Senti- 
ments of  Philo  Judaeus  concerning  the  AOFOS,  orWORD  of  GOD."  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  has  given  some  extracts  from  both  these  works,  and  also  from  the  Zend 
Avesta  and  other  writings  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  in  his  notes  on  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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is  not  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  The  reason 
of  this  might  be,  that  St.  John  had  in  their  opinion  so  com- 
pletely decided  the  question,  that  the  necessity  of  their  resum- 
ing- the  argument  nad  been  superseded.  The  fathers  who 
succeeded  the  apostolic  age,  howeyer,  lived  at  a  time  when 
;he  discussions  respecting  the  identity  of  the  Messiah  and 
lie  Logos  requirea  further  attention;  and  we  accordingly 
ind  that  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  to  Athanasius,  uie 
v'orlcs  of  the  Fathers  abound  with  arguments  in  proof  of  this 
undamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  The  greater  part  of 
hese  authorities,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Logos 
»f  St.  John  was  the  cmgel  Jehovah  of  the  Jewish,  as  certainly 
•s  it  was  the  Messiah  of  the.  Christian  church,  will  be  found 
n  the  works  of  Bishop  Bull. 

The  fourth  class  oi  persons  whom  St.  John  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  addressed,  were  the  unconverted  heathen.  Of 
Dhese  the  more  ignorant  were  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnations ;  and  the  Evangelist  might  desire,  when  any  of 
them  should  become  converts  to  the  Christian  religion,  that 
they  should  have  correct  ideas  of  the  only  available  incar- 
"a^tion ;  that  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The  more  edu- 
<^^ted  of  the  heathen  were  of  course  well  acquainted  with  the 
Popular  philosophy  of  the  day,  *  and  would  learn  also,  should 
they  ever  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  Uiat  the 
only  real  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  that  which  was  main- 
tained by  the  Christian  church,  and  is  so  satisfactorily  set 
^^Wn  by  John  in  the  commencement  of  his  invaluable  Gospel, 

Thus  does  it  appear,  from  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
Principal  authorities  that  can  now  be  collected,  that  the 
P^^face  to  St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  most  important  passage  in 
^f^^  New  Testament.  It  is  the  passage  which  is  the  founda- 
*'^on  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ — the 
point  where  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches  meet  and 
divide — the  record  which  identifies  the  faith  of  the  Mosaic 
^hurch  with  that  of  the  Christian.  As  the  preface  to  a  book 
^s  generally  the  last  part  written,  this  passage  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  as  a  sacred 
Seal  placed  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  government  of  the  Jewish  church  was  consigned  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Father,  to  that  manifested  Being  who 
assumed  the  titles  and  exerted  the  powers,  and  declared  him- 
self possessed  of  the  attributes  of  the  most  High  God.     With- 

*  That  F^thafl^ras  obtained  many  of  bis  opinions  from  the  Jews,  which 
opinions^  gave  nse^  in  their  different  variations  to  the  principal  schools  of  Phi- 
U)soph7  in  Grreece,  is  ably  proved  in  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Philosophic 
Generalis. 
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out  the  consent  of  this  Beings  the  Jewish  church  could  uot 
have  been  overthrown.    He  was  accustomed  repeatedly  to 
appear.    He  called  himself  the  captain  of  die  Iiord'a  lUMt 
(Josh.  T.  14,  15.  and  ▼i.2);  the  aneel  in  whom  the  name  of 
God  was  (Exod.  xxiii.  21) ;  and  to  mis  angel^  or  Jehovah,  an 
attributed  all  the  great  actions  recorded  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament.    We  do  not  read  any  where  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  that  this  Being  ceased  at  any  time  to  protect  the 
Jewish  nation  and  its  church.    The  prophet  Malachi,  in  a 
passage  (iii.  1 — 6,  and  iv.  2 — 6)  which  has  been  imifonnly 
considered  by  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Christian  commen- 
tators to  refer  to  the  Messiah,  declares  that  this  angel  Jeho- 
vah, the  Jehovah  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  hb 
temple — to  the  temple  which  had  been  rebuilt  alter  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  and  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Roman 
soldiers.     But  we  have  no  account  whatever,  neither  have 
we  any  allusion  in  any  author  whatever,  that  the  ancient 
manifested  God  of  the  Jews  appeared  in  the  usual  maimer 
in  the  Jewish  temple,  between  tne  time  of  Malachi  and  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.    The  Christian  Fathers,  therefore, 
were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  this  prophecy  was  ac- 
complished in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  in  him  only.    They 
believed  that  Christ,  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  the  angd 
of  the  covenant,  that  he  and  he  only  was  Jehovah,  the  a^d 
Jehovah,  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  the  Mimra  Jah  of  the  Tar- 
gumists,  the  expected  and  predicted  Messiah  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches.    This  is  the  doctrine  rejected  by 
the  Unitarian  as  irrational,  by  the  Deist  as  incomprehensible, 
by  the  Jew  as  unscriptural — but  it  is  the  doctrine  which  has 
ever  been  received  by  the  Christian  church  in  general  with 
humility  and  faith,  as  its  only  hope,  and  consolation,  and 
glory.  * 

The  extreme  importance  of  these  subjects  to  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  this  Gospel,  must  furnish  an  apology  for  the 
length  of  the  discussion.  To  understand  the  expressions  of 
any  writer,  particularly  when  they  are  at  all  dubious,  or  liable 
to  misrepresentation,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  situation  of  those  to  whom  they  were  originally  ad- 
dressed ;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  here,  in  consequence  of 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  these  times,  to  explain 
away  the  direct  and  satisfactory  testimony  of  John  to  the 
proper  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  f 

•  See  Townsend's  Arraneement  of  the  New  Test.  voL  i.  p.  7,  &c.  from  whom 
the  preceding  obsexrations  Cave  bi>en  chiefly  compiled. 

t  The  reader  mav  see  an  excellent  introduction  to  this  Gospel,  b^  Tlttman,  who 
has  taken  a  somewhat  different  view  of  it  from  that  ^ven  above,  in  Bloomfidd*! 
Recensio  Synoptica  Annot.  Sacne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  i — xxiii. 
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The  style  of  this  Evangelist  is  pronounced  by  Michaelis  to 
be  better  and  more  fluent  than  that  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
It  seemsy  he  adds,  as  if  he  had  acquired  a  facility  and  taste 
K  in  the  Greek  language  from  his  long  residence  at  Ephesus. 
His  narrative  is  very  pierspicuous ;  and  in  order  to  promote 
perspicuity,  the  same  wora  is  sometimes  repeated :  though, 
perhaps,   the   advanced  age  in  which  St.  John  wrote  had 
soiae  influence,  since  he  is  always  inclined  to  repetitions.  * 
An    unaffected  simplicity  marks  his  writings.    All  is  plain 
trutl),  divested  of  every  adventitious  ornament.    No  pomp  of 
words,  no  labour  of  composition,  no  smooth  arrangement  of 
periods,  are  here  studied.     Negligently  plain,  and  simple,  and 
faimliar  in  his  lan^age,  but  disclosing  the  gi'andest  ideas, 
opening  the  most  glorious  prospects,  and  fraught  with  doc- 
trines of  the  greatest  subbpiity.     Every  page  of  his  divine 
vrritings  is  impressed  with  hardly  any  other  characters  than 
those  of  the  purest  love  and  benevolence.    His  heart  seems 
to  be  entirely  occupied  and  possessed  with  the  amiable  spirit 
9X^  genius  of  the  Gospel ;  and  both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  his 
BpisUes,  he  is  eontinusdly  inculcating  upcm  his  reader  these 
most  amiable  qualities,  as  the  highest  perfection  of  human 
nature,  and  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  Gospel — ^repeating, 
inculcating,  and  enforcing  them  in  the   most  aflectionate 
terms,  by  me  most  pathetic,  persuamve,  and  artless  eloquence, 
in  a  plain,  honest,  and  affecting  manner,  that  discovers  to  ua 
the  probity  and  sincerity  of  the  author's  heart.t 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  316. 

t  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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ANALYSIS 


OF  THE 


FOUR  EVANGELISTS*; 

blriDED  INTO  PERIODS  AND  SECTIONS  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE  BEfEUKi 

STAGES  OF  THE  GOSPEL  HISTORY. 


Period  L 


from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Temptation* 


Section, 


I. 


II. 

in. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

vn. 
Viu. 

IX. 


X. 

XI. 

xu. 


XIII. 


XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 


Contents, 


General  Preface. 


The  Dirinity ,  Humanity^  and  Office 

of  Christ 
Birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Annunciation. 

Interview  between  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth. 

The  Birth  and  Naming  of  John  the 
Baptist 

An  Ajige]  appears  to  Joseph. 

Birtii  of  Chnst  at  Bethlehem. 

The  Genealogies  of  Christ. 


The  Angels  ap^ar  to  the  Shepherds 
The  Circumcision. 

The  Purification — Presentation  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple,  where  he 
is  acknowledged  by  Simeon  and 
Anna. 

Offering  of  the  Magi. 


The  Flight  into  Egypt. 
Slaughter  of  the  cnildren  at  Beth- 
lehem. 
Joseph  returns  from  Eg3^t. 


Scripture. 


Mark  i.  1. 


Luke  i.  1-4. 

John  L  1-18. 

Luke  i  5-25. 

Luke  i.  26-38. 
Luke  i.  39-56. 

Liike  i.  57,  to 

the  end. 
MaU.  i.  18-25. 
Luke  ii.  1-7. 
Matt.  i.  1. 
Luke  iii.  23,  to 

the  end. 
Matt.  i.  2-17. 
Luke  ii.  8-20. 
Luke  ii.  21. 

Luke  ii.  22-39. 


Probably 

written  at 

Jemsalem. 

Written  in 

Achaia. 

Written  at 

g>lie8ii8. 

Temple  at 

Jerusalem. 

Nazareth. 

Hebron. 

Hebron. 

Nazareth. 
Bethlehem 


Matt.  U.  1-12. 


Matt.  u.  13-15. 
Matt.  ii.  16-18. 

Matt.  ii.  19-23. 
Luke  ii.  40. 


Place, 


A, 


44 


64 

Mm 
6 


Bethlehem 
Temple  of 
Jerusalem. 
Temple  of 
Jerusalem. 


Bethlehem 
Jerusalem. 
Bethlehem 

Bethlehem 
mzareth. 


•J 


*  This  Table  is  taken  from  Townsend's  Arrangement  of  the  Neur  Testameaty 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  741^  &c. 


Analifsu  of  the  Four  EvangeUtts. 
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'ection. 


XVII. 
XVIIL 

XIX. 


XX. 


Contents, 


History  of  Christ  at  the  age  of        Luke  it  41-52. 

twelve  Years. 
Commencement  of  the  Ministry  ofiMatt.  iii^l-12. 

John  the  Baptist. 


The  Baptism  of  Christ. 


Scripture, 


Place, 


The  Temptation  of  Christ. 


Mark  i.  2-8. 
Luke  iii.  1- 18. 
Matt  iii.  13,  to 

the  end. 
Mark  i.  9-11. 
Luke  iu.  21,  22, 

and  pt.  of  23. 


Matt.  XT.  1-11. 
Mark  i.  12, 13. 
Luke  iv.  1-13. 


Ful.^ 


Jerusalem. 

The  Wil- 
derness 
of  Judea. 
Bethabara, 
where  the 
ark  had 
rested  on 
its  passage 
from  the 
Wilderness 
intoCanaan 
TheWa- 
demess. 


26 


Period  II. 

crni  the  Temptation  of  Christ,  to  the  commencement  of  his  more 
Public  Ministry,  after  the  Imprisonment  of  John. 


I. 
II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VIL 

VIII. 


Farther  testimony  of  John  the    Uohn  i.  19-34. 

Baptist. 
Christ  obtains  his  first  DiscipleajJolui  i.  35-41. 

from  John. 


Marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee. 

Christ  goes  down  to  Capernaum, 

and  continues  there  some  short 

time. 
The  Bayers  and  Sellers  driven  from 

the  Temple. 
Conversation  of  Christ  with  Nice* 

demus. 
John's  last  Testimony  to  Christ 

Imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist 


John  ii.  1-11. 
John  ii.  12. 


Bethabara.!    26 


Bethabara, 
Road  to 
Galilee. 
Cana  in 
Galilee. 
Caper- 
naum* 


John  ii.  13,  tojJerusalem. 

the  end. 
John  iii».  1-21.  jJerusalem. 

John  iii.  22,  tojjudea. 

the  end. 
Matt.  ziv.  3-5. 
Mark  vi.  17-20. 
Luke  iii.  19. 


27 


Period  IIL 

rom  the  Commencement  of  the  more  Public  Ministry  of  Christ, 
to  the  Mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 


L 

IL 
in. 

IV. 

V. 
IV. 


Matt.  iv.  12-17. 
Mark  i.  14, 15. 
Luke  iv.  14, 15. 
John  iv.  1-42. 


General  Introduction  to  the  History  Matt.  iv.  12-17.Uudea. 
of  Christ's  more  public  Ministry. 

Christ's  Conversation  with  the  Wo- 
man of  Samaria. 

Second  Miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  John  iv.  43,  to 

the  end. 

First  public  preaching  of  Christ  in|Luke  iv.  16-30. 
the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth,  and 
his  Danger  there 

Christ  sojourns  at  Capernaum. 


Samaria. 

Cana  in 

Galilee. 

Nazareth. 


The  miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, 
and  the  calling  of  Andrew,  and 
Peter,  James,  and  John. 


Luke  iv.  31>  32. 

Matt.  iv.  18-22. 
Mark  i.  17-20. 
Luke  V.  1-11. 


27 


Caper- 
naum. 
Sea  of  Ga- 
lUee. 
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Settion, 


Contents, 


Scriptwre. 


Place. 


VflM 


vn. 
vra. 

IX. 


The  Demoniac  healed  at  Capemaam 


X. 

XL 
XII. 

xm. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 
XVIU. 

xrx. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 

XXV. 
XXVI. 

XXVII. 

xxvm. 

XXIX, 


Mark  i.  21-28. 
Luke  iv.  33-38. 
Mat.  viii.  14. 15. 
Mark  i.  29-31, 
Luke  ir.  38, 39. 
Matt  ir.  23-25; 

viii.  16, 17. 
Mark  i  32-39. 
Luke  iv.  40,  to 

the  end. 
Matt.  viii.  2-4. 
Mark  i.  40,  to 

the  end. 
Lake  v.  12-16. 
Matt.  iz.  2-8. 
Mark  u.  1-12. 
Lake  v.  17-26. 
Matt.  ix.  9. 
Mark  ii.  13, 14. 
Luke  v.  27, 28. 
The  infirm  Man  healed  at  the  Pool  John  v.  1-15. 

of  Bethesda. 
Christ    vindicates    the    Miracle, 


Peter's  Mother-in-law  cured  of  a 
Fever. 

Christ  teaches  and  performs  Mira- 
cles, and  cures  throughout  Galilee 


Christ  cures  a  Leper. 


The  Paralytic  cured,  and  the  power 
of  Christ  to  forgive  Sins  asserted. 

The  calling  of  Matthew. 


Cf^er- 
naum. 
Caper- 
nanin. 

Galilee. 


27 


Galilee. 


and  asserts  the  Dignity  of  his 

Office. 
Christ  defends   his  Disciples  for 

plucking  the  Ears  of  Com  on  the 

Sabbath  day. 
Christ  heals  the  withered  Hand. 


Christ  is  followed  by  great  Multi- 
tudes, whose  Diseases  he  heals. 

Preparation  for  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount — Election  of  the  twelve 
Apostles. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 


The  Centurion's  Servant  healed. 

The  Widow  of  Nain's  Son  is  raised 

to  Life. 
Message  from  John,  who  was  still 

in  prison,  to  Christ. 
Christ's  testimony  concerning  John 

Christ  reproaches  the  Jews  for  their 

Impenitence  and  Insensibility. 
Christ  invites  all  to  come  to  him. 

Christ  forgives  the  Sins  of  a  female 
Penitent,  at  the  house  of  a  Pha- 
risee. 

Christ  preaches  again  throughout 
Galilee. 

Christ  cures  a  Demoniac — Conduct 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 


John  V.  16,  to 


the  end. 

Matt.  zii.  1-8. 
Mark  ii.  23-28. 
Luke  vi.  1-5. 
Matt.  xii.  9-14. 
Mark  iii.  1-6. 
Luke  vi.  6-11. 
Matt.  xii.  5-21. 
Mark  iii.  7-12. 
Mark  iii.  13-19. 
Luke  vi.  12-19. 

Matt.  V.  vi.  vii. 

and  viii.  1. 
Luke  vi.  20,  to 

the  end. 
Matt.  viii.  5-13. 
Luke  vii.  1-10. 
Luke  vii.  11-18. 

Matt.  xi.  2-6. 
Luke  vii.  18-23. 
Matt.  xi.  7-15. 
Luke  vii  24-30. 
Matt.  xi.  16-27. 
Luke  vii.  31-35. 
Matt.  xi.  25,  to 

the  end. 
Liike  vii.  36,  to 

the  end. 

Luke  viii.  1-3. 


Caper- 
naum. 

Caper- 
naum. 

Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem. 

In  a  Pro- 
gress. 

InaPro' 
gress. 


Galilee. 


Galilee. 


Caper- 
naum. 
Nain. 

On  a  Tour. 


Christ  declares  his  faithful  Disciples 
to  be  his  real  kindred. 


Matt.  xii.  12-45. 
Mark  iii.  19-30. 
Luke  xi.  14-26. 
Matt.  xii.  46,  to 

the  end. 
Mark  iii.  31,  to 

the  end. 
Lu.  vui.  19-21. 


Caper- 
naum. 


Anafym  of  the  FotOr  Hmuigelitta. 


las 


on. 
XI. 

:ii. 


Contents, 


Scripture* 


Place. 


WmLJS 


III. 
IV. 

cv. 

VI. 

III. 


[X. 

[L. 
LI. 


JI. 


Parable  of  the  Sower. 


Beasons  for  teaching  by  PaniUes. 


Matt  adii.  1-9. 
Mark  ir.  1-9. 
Luke  viiL  4-8. 
Mat  xiiL  10-17 
Mark  iv.  10-Ii. 
Lok.  viii.  9, 10. 
Explanation  of  the  Parable  of  tiie|MattsiLl8-23. 
Sower.  Mark  br.  13-23. 

Lukeyiiiptof 

ver.  9,  wad 

id,  15. 
Mark  tv.  24,25. 
Luke  yiii  18. 
Mat  ziu.  24-53. 
Mark  iv.  86-34. 
■Mat  nil  18-27. 
Mark  iy.36»to 

the  end. 
La.  viiL  22-25. 
Matt«  viiL  28, 

to  the  end. 
Maik  v.  1-20. 
Lu.  YiU.  26-39. 
Matt  ix.  10-17. 
Mark  ii.  15-22. 
Luke  V.  29,  to 

the  end. 
Matt  ix.  1,  and 

zviii.  26. 
Mark  v.  21,  to 

the  end. 
La.  Tiii.  40,  to 

the  end. 
Matt  is.  27-31. 


Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee. 
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Christ  directs  his  Hearers  to  prac- 
tise what  thev  hear. 

Various  Parables  descripttre  of 
Christ's  Kingdom. 

Christ  crosses  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  calms  the  Tempest 


Christ  heals  the  Oadarene  Demo- 
niac. 

Christ  dines  with  Matthew. 


Jairus'  Daughter  is  healed,  and  the 
infirm  Woman. 


Gadara. 


Caper- 
aaam. 


Christ  restores  two  blind  Men  to 

Sight. 
Christ  casts  out  a  dumb  Snirit. 
Christ  returns  to  Nazaretn,  and  is 

again  ill-treated  there. 

Christ  preaches  again  throughout 
Galilee. 


Matt  ix.  32-34. 
Matxiu.54-5& 
Mark  yi.  1,  to 

pt.  of  ver.  6. 
Matt.  ix.  35-38. 
Mark  yi.  part 

of  ver.  6. 


On  a  Tour. 

Nazareth, 

Galilee. 


28 


Period  IV. 

the  Mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  to  the  Mission  of 

the  Seventy, 


I. 


II. 


rii. 


IV. 


Christ's  Commission  to  the  twelve 
Apostles. 

Death  of  John  the  Baptist — Herod 
desires  to  see  Christ. 

The  Twelve  return,  and  Jesus  re- 
tires with  them  to  the  Desert 
Bethsaida. 

Five  thousand  are  fed  miraculously. 


Matt  X.  and  xi. 
Mark  vi.  7-13. 
Luke  ix.  1-6. 
Matt  xiv.  1-12. 
Mark  yi.  14-29. 
Luke  ix.  7-9. 
Mt  xiv.  13,  14. 
oflMark  vi.  30-34. 
Lukeix.  10,11. 
John  vi.  12. 
Mat  xiv.  15-21. 
Mark  vi.  35-44. 
Luke  ix.  12-17. 
John^i.  3-14. 


OnaPr»- 
gress,  pro- 
bably m 
Galilee. 


Desert  of 
Bethsaida. 


On  the  way 
to  Jeru- 
salem. 


28 
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Section, 


V. 
Vt 

vn. 
vni. 

K. 
X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XUL 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 


Contents. 


xvn. 
xvni. 

XDC 

XX. 

XXI. 


Christ  seiidB  the  Multitude  away, 
and  prays  alone. 

Christ  walks  on  the  Sea  to  his  Dis- 
ciples, who  are  overtaken  by  a 
Storm. 

Christ  heals  many  People. 


Mt.  xiv.  22,  23. 
Mark  vi.  45,46. 
John  vi.  15. 
Mt  xiv.  24-33. 
Mark  vi.  47-53. 
John  vi.  16-21. 
Mt.  xiv.  34-36. 
Mark  vi.  53-56. 
Christ  teaches  in  the  Synagogue  of| John  ri.  22,  to 
Capernaum. 


Scripture, 


Probably 
near  Jeru- 
salem. 
Galilee. 


Christ  converses  with  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  on  the  Jewish  Tra- 
ditions. 

Christ  heals  the  Daughter  of  the 
Canaanite,  or  Syrophoenician 
Woman. 

Christ  goes  through  Decapolis, 
healing  and  teachmg. 

Four  thousand  Men  are  fed  mira* 
culously. 

Hie  Pharisees  require  other  Signs 
— Christ  charges  them  with  Hy- 
pocrisy. 

Christ  heals  a  blind  Man  at  Beth- 
saida. 

Peter  confesses  Christ  to  be  the 
Messiah. 

Christ  astonishes  the  Disciples,  hj 
dechuring  the  Necessity  of  his 
Death  and  Resurrection. 


ThelVansfiguration  of  Christ 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Spirit  cast  out. 


Christ  again  foretels  his  Death  and 
Resurrection. 

Christ  works  a  Miracle,  to  pay  the 
Half-shekel  for  the  Temple  Ser- 
vice. 

The  Disdples  contend  for  Supe- 
riority. 


the  end. 

vu.  1. 
Matt.  XV.  1-20. 
Mark  vu.  1-23. 

Mat  XV.  21-28. 
Mark  vii  24-30. 


Mat.  XV.  29-31. 
Mark  vii.  31,  to 

end. 
Matt.  XV.  32,  to 

the  end. 
Mark  viii.  1-9. 
Matt  xvi.  1-12. 
Mark  viii.  11, 

and  pt.  of  22, 
Mar.  vui.  22-26. 

Mat  xvL  13-20. 
Mar.  viii  27-30. 
Luke  ix.  18-21. 
Mat  xvi.  21-23. 
Mark  viii  31) 

to  the  end. 

ix.  1. 
Luke  ix.  22-27. 
Mat  xvii.  1-13. 
Mark  ix.  2-13. 
Luke  ix.  28-36. 
Mt  xvii.  14-21. 
Mark  ix.  14-29. 
Luke  ix.  37-42. 
Mt  xvii.  22-28. 
Mark  ix.  30-33. 
Luke  ix.  43-46. 
Mt  xvii.  24-27. 
Matt,  xviii.    1, 

to  the  end. 
Mark  ix.  33,  to 

the  end. 
Luke  ix.  47-50. 


Tyre. 
Decapolis. 


Place. 


Caper- 
naum. 


fuIjb:^ 


Ob  a  mount 
by  the  Sea 
of  Galilee. 
Magdala. 


Bethsaida. 

CsBsarea- 
Philippi. 

Galilee. 


Caper- 
naum. 
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Anafyrii  of  the  Four  Evar^eUiti* 


W 


Period  V. 

om  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy  Disciples,  to  the  triumphal 
^ntry  of  Christ  tnto  Jerusalem,  six  aays  before  the  Cruci" 
l^ixion. 


t^^etiim. 


Contents. 


Scripture, 


Place. 


ruiJB 


I. 


III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 
X. 

XI. 

xu. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 
XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 
XXII. 

XXIU. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

xxvn. 

XXVffl. 


The  Mission  of  the  Sevenly. 
Christ  goes  up  to  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles. 


Luke  X.  1-16. 
Matt.  ziz.  1. 
Mark  x.  1. 
John  viiL  2-10. 
Agitation  of  the  public  Mind  at  Je-  John  rii  11,  to 
rusalem,  concerning  Christ.  the  end. 

riii.  1. 
Conduct  of  Christ  to  the  Adulteress!  John  yilL  2-11. 

and  her  Accusers. 
Christ  declares  himself  to  be  theiJohnviiL  12-20. 

Son  of  God. 
Christ  declares  the  Manner  of  hisUdlin  viii.  21,  to 

Death. 
The  Seventy  return  with  Joy. 


Oainee. 
Jemsalem. 


Christ  directs  the  Lawyer  how  he 

may  attain  eternal  Life. 
The  Parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
Christ  in  the  house  of  Martha. 

Christ  teaches  his  Disciples  to  pray. 

Christ  reproves  the  Pharisees  and  Luke  zi.  37,  to 
Lawyers.  the  end. 

Christ  cautions  his  Disciples  against|Luke  idi.  1-12. 
HjrjKMjrisy. 

Christ  refuses  to  act  as  a  Judge. 

Christ  cautions  the  Multitude  a- 
gainst  Worldly-mindedness. 

Christ  ^chorts  to  Watchfulness,  Fi- 
delity, and  Repentance. 


the  end. 
Luke  X.  17-24. 


Near  Jeru- 
salem. 
Luke JU 25-28.  (OnaTour. 

Luke  X.  29-37. 
Luke  X.  38,  to 

the  end. 
Luke  xi.  1-13. 


Luke  xii.  13, 14. 
Luke  xii.  15-34. 


LukexiiL22, 
and  18-21. 


Christ  cures  an  infirm  Woman  in 

the  Svna^^ogtle. 
Christ  oegms  his  Journey  towards 

Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  the 

Feast  of  the  Dedication. 
Christ  restores  to  Sight  a  Blindl John  ix.  1-34. 

Man,  who  is  summoned  before 

the  Sanhedrim. 
Christ  declares  that  he  is  the  truelJohn  ix.  35,  to 

Shepherd. 
Christ  publicly  asserts  his  Dirinity. 
In  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 

the  Jews,  Christ  retires  beyond 

Jordan. 
Christ,  leaving  the  City,  laments 

over  Jerusalem. 
Christ  dines  with  a  Pharisee — Pa- 
rable of  the  great  Supper. 
Christ's  Disciples  must  forsake  the 

World. 
Parables  of  the  lost  Sheep,  and  of|Lnke  xv.  1-10. 

the  lost  piece  of  Silver. 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 


Parable  of  the  unjust  Steward. 


Luke  xii.  35,  to 
the  end,  and 
xiii.  1-9. 

Lu.  xiiL  10-17. 


Jerusalem. 


the  end;  X.  1-21. 
John  X.  22-38. 
John  X.  39,  to 
the  end. 

Luke  xHL  23,  tolNear  Jem- 


theend. 
Luke  xiv.  1-24. 


Luke  xiv.  25,  tojOn  a  Tour, 
the  end. 


Luke  XV.  11,  to 

the  end. 
Luke  xvi.  1-13. 


salem. 


• . 
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SectUm, 


XXDC 
XXX. 


XXXL 

XXXII. 

XXXIIL 
XXXIV. 


XXXV. 

Xxxvi. 


XXXVII. 

XXXVIII. 
XXXIX. 


X3L. 

XLI. 

XLU. 

XLHI. 
XLIV. 


Contents. 


Christ  reproves  the  Pharisees. 
Christ  answers  the  Question  con- 
cerning Marriage  and  Divorce. 

Christ  receiyes  and  blesses  little 
Children. 

Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  La- 
zarus. 
On*  Forgiveness  of  Injuries. 
Christ  joumies  towards  Jerusalem. 


Scripture. 


Place. 


Christ  heals  ten  Lepers. 

Christ  declares  the  lowliness  of  his 

Kingdom,  and  the  sudden  De- 

straction  of  Jerusalem. 
Christ  teacheth  the  true  Nature  oflLuke  xviii.  1-8. 


XLV. 

XLVL 
XLVII. 


XLVm. 
XLIX. 

L. 

LI. 


LII. 


Prayer. 

Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican 
From  the  Conduct  of  the  youn^ 
Ruler,  Christ  cautions  his  Disci- 
ples on  the  Dangers  of  Wealth. 

Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the 

Vinejrard.  ~ 
Christ  is  infonned  of  the  sickness 

of  Lazarus. 
Christ  again  predicts  his  Sufferings 

and  Death. 

Ambition  of  the  Sons  of  Zebedee. 
Two  Blind  Men  healed  at  Jericho. 


Lu.  xvi.  14-17. 
Matt.  xix.  3-12. 
Mark  z.  2-12. 
Luke  xvi.  18. 
Matt.  xix.  3-15. 
Mark  x.  13-17. 
Lu.  xviii.  15-17. 
Luke  xvi.  19,  to 

the  end. 
Luke  xvii.  1-10. 
Luke  ix.  51,  to 

the  end. 

xvii.  11. 
Lu.  xvii.  12-U9. 
Luke  xrii.  20, 

to  the  end. 


Vtd^ 
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Lu.  xviii.  9-14. 
Meitt.   W'  16, 

to  the  end. 
Mark  x.  17-31. 
Lu.  xviii.  18-30. 
Matt.  XX.  1-16. 

John  xi.  1-16. 


On  a  Tour. 


LIII. 


Conversion  of  Zaccheus,  and  the 
Parable  of  the  Pounds. 

The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

The  Sanhedrim  assemble  to  delibe- 
rate concerning  the  Resurrection 
of  Lazarus. 

Cfuaphas  prophesies. 

The  Sanhedrim  resolve  to  put  Christ 
to  death. 

Christ  retires  to  Ephraim,  or 
Ephrata. 

State  of  the  public  Mind  at  Jerusa- 
lem, immediately  i^receding  the 
last  Passover,  at  which  Christ  at- 
tended. 

ChriA  comes  to  Bethany,  where  he 
is  anointed  by  Mary. 

Christ  prepares  to  enter  Jerusalem. 


Mat.  XX.  17-19. 
Mark  x.  32-34. 
Lu.  xviiL  31-34. 
Matt.  XX.  20-28. 
Mark  x.  35-45. 
Matt.  XX.  29>  to 

the  end. 
Mark  x.  46,  to 

the  end. 
Luke  xidii.  35, 

to  the  end. 
Luke  xix.  1-28. 

John  xi.  17-46. 
John  jq.  47, 48. 


On  the  way 
to  Bethany 
Jericho. 


John  xi.  49-'52. 
John  xi.  53. 

John  xi.  54. 

John  xi.  55,  to 
the  end. 


Ephraim. 
Jerusalem* 


Mat.  xxvi.  6-13. 
Mark  xiv.  3-9. 
John  xii.  1-11. 
Matt.  xxi.  1-7. 
Mark  xi.  1-7. 
Luke   xix.   29, 

and   part   of , 

ver.  35. 
John  xii.  12-18. 


Bethany. 
Jerusalem. 


Bethany. 


Analysis  of  the  Four  JEoangetists^ 
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Period  VI. 


>m  Christ* s  Triumphant  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  to  his  Appre- 
hension—  Sunday  J  the  fifth  day  before  the  last  Passover. 


"action. 


I. 

II. 
III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

DC. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 


The  People  meet  Christ  with  Ho- 
sanna»— Christ  approaches  Jeru- 
salem. 

Christ's  Lamentation  over  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  Prophecy  of  its  De- 
struction. 

Christ,  on  entering  the  City,  casts 
the  Buyers  and  Sellers  out  of  the 
Temple. 


Contents. 


Scripture* 


Mat  xxi.  8-10. 
Mar.  zriiL  8-10. 
Lu.  xix.  36-40. 
John  zii.  19. 
Lu.  xix.  41-44. 


Mat.  zd.  12, 13 
Mark  xi.  pt  of 
ver.  II,  4d,  46. 
Lu.  xix.  45,  46. 
Mt.  xxi.  14-16. 


Jerusalem. 


Christ  heals  the  Sick  in  the  Temple, 
and  reproves  the  Chief  Priests. 

Some  Greeks  at  Jerusalem  desire  to 
see  Christ — the  Bath  Col  is  heard. 

Christ  again  declares  the  object  ofjJohn  xii.  44,  to 
his  Mission. 

Christ  leaves  the  City  in  the  Even- 
ing, and  goes  to  Bethany. 

Monday  —  rourth  Day  before  the 
Passover — Christ,  entering  Jeru- 
salem again,  curses  the  Darren 
Fig-tree. 

Christ  again  casts  the  Buyers  and 
Sellers  out  of  the  Temple. 

The  Scribes  and  Chief  Pnests  seek 
to  destroy  Christ. 

Christ  retires  in  the  Evening  from 
tiie  City. 

Tuesday  —  Third  Day  before  the 
Passover — The  Fig-tree  is  now 
withered. 

Christ  answers  the  Chief  Priests, 
who  inauire  concerning  the  Au 
thority  Dv  which  he  acted — ^Para- 
bles of  the  Vineyard  and  Mar- 
riage Feast. 


XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 


John  xii.  20-43. 


the  end. 
Matt.  xxi.  17. 
Mark  xi.  11. 
Mat.  xi.  18, 19. 
Mark  xi.  12-14. 


Mark  xi.  15-17. 

Mark  xi.  18. 
Lu.  xix.  47, 48. 
Mark  xi.  19. 

Mat.  xxi.  20-22. 
Mark  xi.  20-26. 


Place. 


Bethany. 
Jerusalem. 


rul.JE 
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Christ  replies  to  the  Herodians. 


Christ  replies  to  the  Sadducces. 


Christ  replies  to  the  Pharisees. 

Christ   inquires  of  the   Pharisees 
concerning  the  Messiah. 


Mat  xxi.  23,  to 
the  end,  and 
xxiL  1-14. 

Mark  xi.  27,  to 
the  end,  and 
xii.  1-12. 

Luke  xix.  1-19. 

Mt.  xxii.  15-22. 

Mar.  xii.  13-17. 

Lu.  XX.  20-26. 

Mt  xxu.  23-33. 

Mar.  xii.  18-27. 

Lu.  XX.  27-40. 

Mt.  xxii.  34-40. 

Mar.  xii.  28-34. 

Matt.  xxii.  41, 
to  the  end. 

Mar.  xii.  35-37. 

Lu.  XX.  41-44. 
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Section.  Conlenlt.  Scrip 

Christ  Mvercly  reproves  tlie  Phari 


XXII. 
XXIII. 

XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 

xxvri. 

XXVIII. 
.     XXIX. 

XXX, 

XXXI. 

XXXIl. 

XXXIII. 

xxxtv. 

XXXV, 
XXXVI. 

xxxvri. 


rhe  Parable  of  the  wise  nnd  foolish 

Viiyins. 

he  Iiirablc  of  the  Serrsnt*  apd  lb« 

Talcnta. 
Christ  declares  the  j 

the  Day  of  Judgmi 


Mar.  xii.  3H-40 

Luke  n.  45,  to 

the  end. 

Christ  Bpptiuda  the  liberality  of  ihc 
poor  Widow. 

Markrii.«.lo 

the  end. 

Luke  ni.  1-4. 

Chrial  foretels  the  deslniclion  of 

Mat.  niT.  1-35 

JeruBalcra-lbc  end  of  the  Jewish 

Mark  xiii.  1-31 

Luke3ai.S-33 

Christ  compnrca  the  snddcniiess  o 
his  second  Advent  to  the  cumina 

Matt,  jixiy.  36 

to  the  end.  ■ 

of  Ibe  Deluge. 

Mark    liii.  32 

to  the  end. 

a  from  the  city  to  the 


Mount  of  OliTi 


rhurad»y— Ihe  day  before  the  Cm- 
ciGiion,  Cbnatdircttslwoof his 
Disciples  to  prepare  the  Pnssn  ver . 

Christ  partaken  of  the  last  PaSBOver, 


Matt.  ny.  31, 

the  end. 
LukejtKi.37^. 


hnst  Bfioti  reproves  the  Ami 
of  his  Disciples. 
Christ  sitting  at  the  Passover,  and 


Judas  goes  out  to  betray  Chris 
who  predietB  Peter's  denial  i 
him,  and  the  danger  of  the  re 
of  the  Apostles. 


Christ  exhorts  tlie  ApoBtles,  am 
consoles  Ihem  on  hia  approach 
injt  Death. 

Christ  goes  with  his  Disciples  tothi 
Motint  of  Olives. 

brist  declares  himielf  to  be  tin 


_-    IVH7-19. 
Mar.xiv.12.IR. 
1x11.7-13. 


Matt.  XI 
Mark  xi 


Evat^eUatt. 
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HI. 


[II. 

X. 

L. 
A. 
.11. 

II. 


Contents, 


Scripture, 


Christ  exhorts  the  Apostles  to  ma- 
tual  love,  and  to  prepare  for  Per- 
secution. 

Christ  promises  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Christ  intercedes  for  all  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Christ  again  predicts  Peter's  denial 
of  him. 

Christ  goes  into  the  garden  of  Oedi- 
semane. — His  agony  there. 


Christ  is  betrayed  and  apprehend- 
ed.   The  resistance  of  Peter. 


Place, 


John  XV,  9,  tofJerusalem. 

the  end. 
John  xvi.  1-4. 
John  xvi.  5f  to 

the  end. 
JohnxTiL 


Mat.zn.31-a'). 
Mar.ziv.  27-31. 
Mt.xxyi.  36-46. 
Mar.  xiv.  32-42. 
La.  xzii.  40-46. 
Johnxviii.  1,2. 
Mt.xxvi.  47-56. 
Mar.  xiv.  43-50. 
La.  xxii.  47-53. 
John  xYiiL  3-11. 


VuUS 
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•  • 


Period  VII. 


From  the' Apprehension  of  Christ  to  the  Crucifixion. 


I. 


n. 


[IL 


[V. 


V. 


VI, 


ni. 


[II. 


Christ  is  taken  to  Annas,  and  to  the 
Palace  of  Caiaphas. 


Peter  and  John  follow  their  Master. 


Christ  is  first  examined  and  con- 
demned in  the  house  of  the  High 
Priest. 

Twelve  at  night..  Christ  is  struck, 
and  insulted  by  the  Soldiers. 

Peter's  first  denial  of  Christ,  in  the 
hall  of  the  High  Priest. 


After   Midnight.     Peter's   second 


Matt.  xxvi.  57. 
Mar.  xiv.  51-53. 
Luke  xxii.  54. 
Jo.  xviii.  12-14. 
Matt  xxvi.  58. 
Mark  xiv.  54. 
Luke  xxii.  55. 
Jo.  xviii.  15, 16. 
Mt.  xxvi.  59-66. 
Mar.  xiv.  55-64. 
Jo.  xviii.  19-24. 
Mt.  xxvi.  67, 68. 
Mark  xiv.  65. 
La.  xxii.  63-65. 
Mt  xxvi.  66-70. 
Mar.  xiv.  66-68. 
Lu.  xxii.  56-57. 
Jo.  xviii.  17, 18. 
and  xxvii.  27. 
Mt  xxvi.  71, 72. 


denial  of  Christ,  at  the  porch  of  Mark   xiv.  69, 
the  palace  of  the  High  Pnest. 


IX. 


Friday — the  day  of  the  Crucifixion. 
Time,  about  three  in  the  Morn- 
ing. Peter's  third  denial  of  Christ, 
in  the  room  where  Christ  was 
waiting  among  the  Soldiers  till 
the  dawn  of  day. 

Christ  is  taken  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  condemned. 


Judas  declares  the  Innocence  of 
Christ. 


Jerusalem. 


part  of  70. 
Luke  xxii.  58. 
Mt  xxvi.  73-75. 
Mar.  xiv.  70-72. 
Lu.  xxii.  59-62. 


Matt,  xxvii.  1. 
Mark  xv.  pt.  of 

ver.  1. 
Luke  xxii.  66, 

to  the  end. 
Mt.  xxvii.  3-10. 
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Section. 


X. 


XI. 
XII. 


XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 


XVIL 


XVIII. 
XIX. 


XX. 

XXJ. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 


Contents, 


Christ  is  accused  before  Pilate,  and 
is  by  him  also  declared  innocent. 


Christ  is  sent  by  Pilate  to  Herod. 

Christ  is  brought  back  again  to 
Pilate,  who  again  declares  him 
innocent,  and  endeavours  to  ner- 
suade  the  people  to  askBaraboas. 

Pilate  three  tunes  endeavours  again 
to  release  Christ. 


Scripture. 


The  Jews  imprecate  the  punishment 
of  Christ's  death  upon  themselves. 

Pilate  releases  Barabbas,  and  de- 
livers Christ  to  be  crucified. 


Christ  is  led  away  from  the  Judg- 
ment Hall  of  Pilate  to  Mount 
Calvary. 


Christ  arrives  at  Mount  Calvary, 
and  is  crucified. 


Christ  prays  for  his  Murderers. 

The  Soldiers  divide,  and  cast  lots 
for  the  Raiment  of  Christ. 


Christ  is  reviled  when  on  theCross^ 
by  the  Rulers,  the  Soldiers,  the 
Passengers,  the  Chief  Priests,  and 
the  Malefactors. 

Christ,  when  dying  as  a  Man,  as- 
serts his  Divinity,  in  his  answer 
to  the  penitent  Thief. 

Christ  commends  his  Mother  to  the 
care  of  John, 

The  death  of  Christ,  and  its  attend- 
ant circumstances. 


Matt.  xxvu.  2, 

and  xi.  14. 
Mark  xv.  1-6. 
Luke  zx&i.  1-4. 
Jo.  xviii.  28-38. 
Lu.  xziii.5-12. 
Mt.xzvii.15-20. 
Mark  XV.  6-11. 
Lu.  xxii.  13-19. 
John  xviii.  39. 
Mt.xxvii.21-23. 
Mar.  XV.  12-14. 
Lu.  xxiii.  20-23. 
John  xviii.  40. 
Mt.xxvii.  24,25. 

Mt.xxvii.26-30. 
Mar.  XV.  15-19. 
Lu.  xxiii.  24, 25. 
John  xix.  1-16. 
Mt.xxvii.31,32. 
Mark  XV.  20,21. 
Lu.  xxiii.  26-32. 
John  xix.  pt.  of 

V.  16,  and  V.  17. 
Matt,  xxvii.  33, 

34-37. 
Mar.  XV.  22,  23. 

26-28. 
Lu.  xxiii.  33-38. 
Job.  xix.  18-22. 
Luke  xxiii.  part 

of  ver.  34. 
Mt.  xxvii.  35,36. 
Mar.  xvv  24,25. 
Luke  xxiii.  part 

of  ver.  34. 
Joh.  xix.  23,24. 
Mt.xxvii.39-44. 
Mar.  XV.  29-32. 
Lu.  xxiii.  35-37. 

Lu.  xxiii.  39-43. 


John  xix.  25-27. 

Matt,  xxvii.  45- 
52.  54-56. 
Mar.  XV.  33-41. 
Lu.  xxiii.  44-49. 
John  xix.  28-37. 
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Period  VIII. 


From  the  Death  of  Christ  till  his  Ascension  into  Heaven. 


ectum. 


I. 

II. 

III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 

VII. 

"VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


XIII. 
XIV. 


XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 


Contents, 


Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Nicode- 
mus,  bury  the  body  of  Christ 


Scripture, 


Mark  xvi.  1. 


Matt,  xxviii.  1. 
Mark  xvi.  part 

of  ver.  2. 
Jo.xx.pt.ofv.l. 
Mtxxviii.2-4. 


v^2,andv.53. 

Mark  xvi.  pt.  of 
F.2,andv.3,4. 


MLxxvu.  57-60. 
Mar.  XV.  42-46. 
Lu.  xxiii.  50-54. 
iJoh.  xix.  38-42. 

Mary   Magdalene,    and  the  other  Mark  xv.  47. 
Mary,  and  the  Women  from  Ga-  Luke  xxiii.  55. 
lilee,  observe  where  the  body  of 
Christ  was  laid. 

The  Women  from  Galilee  hasten  to  Luke  xxiii.  56. 
retam  home  before  the  Sabbath 
began,  to  prepare  Spices. 

Mary   Magoalene,  and  the  other  Matt.  xxii.  61. 
Mary,  continue  to  sit  opposite 
the  Sepulchre,  till  it  is  too  late  to 
prepare  their  Spices. 

The  Sabbath  being  ended,  the  Chief]Mt.xxvii.  62-66. 
Priests  prepare  a  Guard  of  Sol- 
diers to  walch  the  Sepulchre. 

The  Sabbath  being  over,  Mar>' 
Magdalene,  the  other  Mar^,  and 
Salome,  purchase  their  Spices  to 
anoint  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  Morning  of  Easter-dav.  Mary 
Magdalene,  the  other  Mary,  and 
Salome,  leave  their  homes  very 
early  to  go  to  the  Sepulchre. 

After  they  had  left  their  homes,  and 
before  their  arrival  at  the  Scpul 
chre,  Christ  rises  from  the  dead. 

The  bodies  of  many  come  out  of|Mt.  xvii.  pt.  of 
their  Graves,   and  go  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Mary  Magdalene,  the  other  Mary, 
and  Salome,  arrive  at  the  Sepul- 
chre, and  find  the  Stone  rolled  Joh.xx.pt.  v.' 1 
away. 

Mary  Magdalene  leaves  the  otherjJohn  xx.  2. 
Mary  and  Salome,  to  tell  Peter. 

Salome  and  the  other  Mary,  during 
the  absence  of  Marv  Magdalene, 
enter  the  porch  of  the  Sepulchre, 
and  see  one  Angel,  who  com- 
mands them  to  inform  the  Disci- 
ples that  Jesus  was  risen. 

Salome  and  the  other  Mary  leave 
the  Sepulchre. 

Peter  and  John,  as  soon  as  they 
hear  the  report  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene, hasten  to  the  Sepulcnre, 
which  they  inspect,  and  imme- 
diately dtipart. 

Mary  Magdalene  having  followed 
Peter  and  John,  remains  at  the 
Sepulchre  after  their  departure. 

Mary  Magdalene  looks  into  the 
Tomb,  and  sees  two  Angels. 

Christ  first  appears  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, ana  commands  her  to  in- 
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Mt.  xxviii.  5-7. 
Mark  xvi.  5-7. 


Matt,  xxviii.  8. 
Mark  xvi.  8. 
John  XX.  3-10. 


Jo.  xx.pt.  V.  11. 


Jo.  XX.  pt.  V.  11, 
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XXVIII. 


XXK. 

XXX. 
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xxxni. 
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form  the  Disciples  that  he  has 
risen. 

Mary  Magdalene,  when  going  to 
iniorm  the  Disciples  that  Christ 
had  risen,  meets  again  with  Sa- 
lome and  the  other  Mary.  Christ 
appears  to  the  three  Women. 

The  Soldiers,  who  had  tied  from  the 
Septdchre,  report  to  the  High 
Pnests  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ. 

The  second  party  of  Women  from 
Galilee,  who  had  bought  their 
Spices  on  the  evening  previous 
to  the  Sabbath,  havmg  had  a 
longer  way  to  come  to  the  Sepul- 
chre, arrive  after  the  departure 
of  the  others ;  and  find  the  Stone 
rolled  away. 

Two  angels  appear  to  them  also, 
assuring  them  that  Christ  was 
risen,  and  reminded  them  of  his 
foretelling  this  fact. 

Mary  Magdalene  unites  her  testi- 
mony to  that  of  the  Galilean 
Women. 

The  Apostles  are  still  incredulous. 

Peter  goes  again  to  the  Sepulchre. 

Christ  appears  to  St.  Peter. 

Chnst  appears  to  Cleophas  and 
another  Disciple,  going  to  Em- 
maus. 

Cleophas  and  his  companion  return 
to  Jerusalem,  and  assure  the 
Disciples  that  Christ  had  cer- 
tainly risen. 

Christ  appears  to  the  assembled 
Apostles,  Thomas  only  bein^  ab- 
sent, convinces  them  of  the  iden- 
tity of  his  resurrection  body,  and 
blesses  them. 

Thomas  is  still  incredulous. 


Christ  appears  to  the  eleven, 
Thomas  being  present. 

Christ  appears  to  a  lars[e  number  of 
his  Disciples  on  a  Mountain  in 
Galilee. 

Christ  appears  again  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias.  His  conversation  with 
St.  Peter. 

Christ  appears  to  his  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  and  commissions 
them  to  convert  the  world. 

Christ  leads  out  his  Apostles  to 
Bethany,  within  sight  of  Jerusa- 
lem, renews  their  commission, 
blesses  them,  and  ascends  up 
visibly  into  Heaven ;  from  whence 
he  shall  come  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

St.  John's  conclusion  to  the  Gospel 
History  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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SECTION  VII. 


ACTS    OF    THE    APOSTLES. 


This  book  forms  the  last  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New 
istament,  and  is  generally  placed  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
een  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles ;  though  in  several  MSS. 
d  versions,  it  stands  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  epistles. 
This  interesting  and  important  record  of  the  early  history 

the  Christian  church  has  had  several  titles.  (Ecumenius 
tly  termed  it  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"  and  Chry- 
stom  as  happily  called  it  "  The  Book,  the  Demonstration  of 
e  Resurrection."  These  titles  are  much  more  descriptive  of 
I  contents,  than  the  one  which  is  now  generally  given  to  it. 
That  the  evangelist  Luke  was  the  author  of  this  book,  is 
irmed  by  the  voice  of  anticjuity,  and  is  also  demonstrated 
>m  its  introduction,  in  which  it  is  dedicated  to  the  same 
rson  for  whose  immediate  instruction  his  Gospel  had  been 
itten,  and  which  is  here  expressly  referred  to. 
The  long  attendance  of  Luke  on  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  the 
cimistance  of  himself  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  many 

the  occurrences  which  he  records,  renders  him  a  most  re- 
Bctable  and  credible  historian.  His  medical  knowledge 
abled  him  both  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  miracu- 
is  cures  which  were  performed  by  St.  Paul,  and  to  give  an 
curate  and  authentic  detail  of  them.  But  he  himseSf  does 
t  appear  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  healing  by  super- 
-ural  means ;  at  least,  we  have  no  instances  of  it  on  record : 
i  when  the  father  of  Publius  and  other  sick  persons  were 
Idenly  cured,  they  were  restored  to  health,  not  by  Luke, 
t  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Paul.*  This,  as  Dr.  Clarke  re- 
i.rks,  is  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  God :  had  the  phy- 
ian  been  employed  to  work  miracles  of  healing,  the  excel- 
ice  of  the  power  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  skill  of 
in,  and  not  to  the  power  of  his  Maker. 
Although  the  time  at  which  this  book  was  written  is  not 
pressly  related,  it  may  with  some  certainty  be  inferred  from 

contents.  The  last  chapter  brings  down  the  history  to  the 
jond  year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment,  and  therefore  could 
t  have  been  written  before  the  year  63 ;  and  as  it  relates  no 
ther  particulars  relative  to  this  Apostle,  whose  history  it 
lefly  regards  in  its  latter  part,  the  inference  that  it  wa&. 
itten  at  this  time  is  perfectly  reasonable. 

*  Michaclis,  Vol.  iii.  part  1,  p.  327. 
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That  St.  Luke  did  not  design  to  write  a  general  history  of 
the  Christian  church,  during  the  first  thirty  years  after  Chnst*^ 
ascension,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  tne  omissions  in  his 
work.     Hence,  he  passes  by  all  the  transactions  in  the  church, 
of  Jerusalem,  after  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  though  th^ 
other  Apostles  continued  for  some  time  in  Palestine.     He  als(^ 
omits  to  notice  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  or 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  j 
Paul's  journey  into  Arabia;  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Baby — 
Ion  (1.  Pet.  V.  13);  the  foundation  of  the  church  at  Rome,,^ 

which  had  already  received  an  epistle  from  St.  Paul ;  several 

of  St.  Paul's  voyages,  and  many  other  matters,  of  which  he= 
could  not  possibly  be  ignorant,  as  may  be  seen  in  Lardner.* 
Upon  similar  grounds  we  may  conclude,  that  this  book  was- 
not  designed  to  be  a  full  history  of  the  ministry  and  suffer- 
ings of  all  the  Apostles,  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity; 
nor  even  to  give  a  minute  relation  of  the  laborious  exertions 
of  the  apostle  Paul.  Nor  can  it  excite  surprise,  that  the 
minute  detail  which  was  not  adopted  in  the  narrative  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  should  not  have  been  employe^ in  a  history 
of  the  acts  of  the  Apostles.  Rather,  indeeg,  was  it  to  he 
expected  that  Luke,  who  had  followed  this  method  of  selec- 
tion, in  the  first  of  his  two  works  addressed  to  Theophilus, 
should  continue  the  same  plan  in  the  last.  To  this  book  of  the 
Acts,  therefore,  may  be  applied  the  words,  in  which  John  has 
spoken  of  his  Gospel,  "  and  many  other  extraordinary  occur- 
rences indeed  there  were — ^which  are  not  written  in  this  book." 
Here,  therefore,  as  in  the  Gospels,  a  selection  of  facts  not  re- 
gularly disposed  in  chronological  order,  was  designed  to  serve 
for  the  evidence  or  illustration  of  certain  important  reUgious 
truths. 

The  two  great  points  to  which  the  selection  of  facts  in  this 
book  seems  subservient,  are,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  of 
Divine  origin,  and  that  it  was  intended  for  the  benefit,  not  of 
the  Jewish  nation  alone,  but  of  every  nation  on  earth.  As  pe- 
culiarly striking  examples  of  this,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  passages,  where  are  severally  related,  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  Apostles  at  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  the 
vision  of  Peter,  and  the  conversion  of  Paul  (ch.  ii.  1 — 36; 
X.  9 — 44 ;  ix.  1 — 20) ;  in  which,  while  the  miracles  are  fitted 
to  prove  the  truths  of  the  religion,  in  the  cause  of  which  they 
took  place,  the  end  or  purpose  of  the  miracles  proclaims  or 
prepares  for  its  geneial  propagation.  On  this  supposition, 
there  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Apostles  never  occur  throughout  the  book,  and  why  so  little 

*  Supplement,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  sect.  9. 
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is  said  of  Peter  and  John;  as  it  did  not  thus  matter,  that  the 

iabours  of  this  or  that  Apostle  should  be  preserved,  or  that 

even  a  distinct  history  of  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity 

should  be  composed.     On  any  otner  supposition  it  would  l)e 

difficult  to  explain,  why  the  work  has  not  materials  from 

which  we  might  have  learnt  what  befel  all  the  Apostles  in  the 

execution  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  and  traced  more 

minutely  the  progressive  diffusion  of  the  Grospel ;  both  of  which 

objects    are  deeply  interesting  to   Christians;   and  one   of 

which,  we  are,  by  the  title,  early  but  perhaps  injudiciously 

prefixed  to  the  book,  almost  led  to  expect.* 

In  addition  to  the  external  evidences  of  the  authenticib^.of 
this  book,  derived  from  the  early  and  unbroken  tradition  oi  the 
Christian  church,  the  most  indubitable  evidences  of  its  truth 
inay  be  deduced  from  its  style  and  composition.    The  language 
wd  manner  of  every  speaker  whose  addresses  it  professes  to 
give,  are  strikingly  characteristic ;  and  the  same  speaker  is 
found  to  adapt  his  manner  to  the  character  of  the  audience  he 
happens  to  address.    The  speeches  of  Stephen,  Peter,  Corne- 
lius, James,  Tertullus,  and  Faul,  are  all  different,  and  such  as 
miaht  naturally  be  expected  from  the  characters  in  question, 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded  at  the 
time.i'    The  historical  details,  also,  and  especially  the  inci- 
dental circumstances,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  so  exactly  coi^ 
respond,  and  that  evidently  without  any  design  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  with  the  accounts  furnished  in  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
md  in  ancient  historians,  as  to  afford  the  most  incontrovertible 
evidences  of  its  truth,  and  the  strongest  demonstration  of  the 
Cluistian  religion.;}: 

Although  St.  Luke  has  not  annexed  any  dates  to  the  trans- 
ELCtions  which  he  records,  nor  followed  uninterruptedly  the 
thread  of  the  history ;  we  may  perceive  more  regularity  and 
continuity  in  this  work  than  in  any  of  the  Gospels.  Indeed, 
in  both  his  works,  Luke  has  shewn  most  apparently  the  de- 
si^  of  defining  within  what  period  of  the  history  of  the  world 
the  Gospel  history  is  to  be  placed ;  for,  by  comparing  some  of 
his  facts  with  the  coincident  facts  in  Roman  history,  he  has 
enabled  us  with  great  accuracy  to  ascertain  when  the  history 
in  the  New  Testament  begins  and  terminates.  From  these 
data  Michaehs  has  attempted  to  settle  the  chronology  of  this 
book,  dividing  the  history  into  five  epochs.^    It  will  be  evi- 

*  Cook's  Inqniry,  P«  219.    See  also  Benson's  Hist,  of  the  first  planting  of 
diristianity,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  &c. 

-f*  See  Micbaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  1,  p.  333,  &c. 

X  Sec  Paley's  Horse  Paulinae,  throughout. 

§  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  part  1,  p.  335,  &c. 
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dent,  however,  from  an  inspection  of  his  scheme  and  a  carefid 
perusal  of  the  book  itself,  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  na^ 
rative  cannot  be  so  divided  into  distinct  periods,  within  one  or 
other  of  which,  each  of  the  facts  may  with  certainty  be 
placed. 

The  following  division,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Bishop 
Percy,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  just  and  useful. 

Part  I.  The  account  of  the  first  Pentecost  after  Chri^fs 
death,  and  of  the  events  preceding  it,  contained  in  chap,  i,  ii. 

II.  The  acts  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  Judea  and  Sa- 
maria, among  the  Christians  of  the  circumcision,  ch.  iii— 
ix.  xii. 

III.  The  acts  in  Csesarea,  and  the  receiving  of  the  (JentileS; 
ch.  X,  xi. 

IV.  The  first  circuit  of  Barnabas  and  St.  Paul,  among  the 
Gentiles,  ch.  xiii,  xiv. 

V.  The  embassy  from  Antioch  and  the  first  council  at 
Jerusalem,  wherein  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  admitted  to 
an  equality,  ch.  xv. 

VI.  The  second  circuit  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  xvi — xix. 

VII.  St.  Paul's  first  journey  to  Rome,  ch.  xix.  21 — ^xxviii.* 
In  the  book  of  the  Acts,  we  see  how  the  church  of  Christ 

was  formed  and  settled.  The  Apostles  simply  proclaim  the 
truth  of  God  relative  to  the  passion,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  Christ;  and  (jod  accompanies  their  testimony 
with  the  demonstration  of  his  spirit.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? Thousands  acknowledge  the  truth,  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, and  openly  profess  it  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
lives.  The  change  is  not  a  change  of  merely  one  reli^ous 
sentiment  or  mode  of  worship  for  another;  but  a  change  of 
tempers,  passions,  prospects,  and  moral  conduct.  All  b^ore 
was  earthly,  or  animal,  or  devihsh ;  or  all  these  toother :  but 
now  all  is  noly,  spiritual,  and  divine — ^the  heavemy  influence 
becomes  extended,  and  nations  are  bom  unto  God.  And  how 
was  all  this  brought  about  ?  Not  by  might  nor  power ;  nor  by 
the  sword;  nor  by  secular  authority;  not  through  worldly 
motives  and  prospects ;  not  by  pious  frauds  and  cunning  crafti- 
ness ;  not  by  the  force  of  persuasive  eloquence :  in  a  word,  by 
nothing  but  the  sole  influence  of  truth  itself,  attested  to  the 
heait  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.t 

The  style  of  St.  Luke,  in  this  book,  is  pronounced  by 
Michaelis  to  be  much  purer  than  that  of  most  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  especially  in  the  speeches  delivered  by 

*  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  63. 

t  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Preface  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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St.  Paul,  at  Athens^  and  before  the  Roman  governors,  which 
contain  passages  superior  to  any  thing  even  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  though  the  language  of  mis  epistle  is  preferable 
in  other  respects  to  that  of  any  other  book  m  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  by  no  means  free 
from  Hebraisms :  and  even  in  the  purest  parts,  which  are  the 
speeches  of  St.  Paul,  we  still  find  the  language  of  a  native 
Jew.*  There  is,  in  this  book,  the  same  complete  absence  of 
labour  and  pomp,  of  every  art  to  magnify  and  exalt,  as  cha- 
racterizes the  Gospels : — there  is  a  simplicity  of  design  and 
diction  which  forcibly  bespeaks  the  sincerity  and  fidehty  of 
the  writer,  and  makes  the  most  powerful  impression  on  the 
mind  and  heart. 


SECTION  vni 

OF  THE    EPISTLES    OF    ST.    PAUL. 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  collecting  together  the  scat- 
tered materials  of  the  life  and  character  of  St.  Paul,  which  are 
dispersed  up  and  down  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  his 
own  divinely  inspired  epistles,  and  then  of  steadily  contem- 
plating and  following  out  the  thread  of  his  history  and  labours, 
will  rise  from  the  task  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  the  most 
able,  as  he  was  also  the  most  extraordinary  minister  of  the 
New  Testament,  raised  up  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Churchy 
A  most  determined  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  the  ebullitions  of  whose  wrath  swept  away  in  one 
common  destruction  ^'  men  and  women" — a  bigoted  and 
unrelenting  persecutor,  *'  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  agamst  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  making  havock 
of  the  church,"  he  was  brought  over  from  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  became  not  only  an  able  preacher  of  the  faith 
which  he  had  once  destroyed,  but  its  most  steady  and  suc- 
cessful defender.  The  conversion  of  Paul  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  was  not  the  occasion  of  destroying  any  of  those  striking 
features  in  his  character  which  distinguished  him  while  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  destruction.  It  only  brought  them 
under  the  influence  of  principles  which  rendered  them  in- 
struments of  the  most  extensive  and  lasting  good.  Possessing 
a  determination  of  purpose  which  no  obstacles  could  thwart — 
a  burning  charity  which  no  opposition  could  quench — and  an 
ardent  zeal  which  no  sufiering  could  subdue,  he  united  these 

*  Michaelis'  Introduction,  vol  iii.  part  1.  p,  332. 
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moral  qualities  to  an  intellect  of  no  ordinary  kind^  improv^ 
by  accessions  of  almost  every  species  of  learning  which  was 
then  cultivated ;  and  consecrating  the  whole  to  the  undivided 
service  of  his  Lord,  he  became  the  most  able  expositor  and 
the  most  successful  defender  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  that  or 
any  other  age  of  the  church. 

To  enter  nilly  into  a  consideration  of  the  Ufe  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits.  A 
very  few  remarks  on  his  character  and  writings  must  suffice. 

The  conversion  of  St.  Paul  has  been  jusfly  regarded,  as 
affording  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Indeed,  Lord  Lyttleton^  as  is  well  known,  considered 
this  circumstance  of  itself  a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove 
Christianity  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  and  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  task  of  proving  it  to  be  such,  in  his  incomparable 
Letter  to  Gilbert  West,  Esq.     When  we  con'^ider  the  man; 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth ;  the  impression  made  on  his  own  mind  and  heart  by  the 
vision  he  had  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  all  his  subsequent  life,  we  have  a  series  of  the  most 
convincing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Saul  of  'farsus  was  not  a  man  of  a  light,  fickle,  and  unculti- 
vated mind.     His  natural  powers,  as  before  remarked,  were 
vast,  his  character  the  m6st  decided,  and  his  education^  as 
we  learn  from  his  historian,  and  from  his  writings,  was  at  once 
both  liberal  and  profound.     He  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  a 
city  which  enjoyed  every  privilege  of  which  Rome  itself  could 
boast,  and  wnich  was  a  successful  rival  both  of  Rome  and 
Athens  in  arts  and  science.    Though  a  Jew,  it  is  evident  that 
his  education  was  not  confined  to  matters  that  concerned  his 
own  people  and  country  alone.     He  had  read  the  best  Greek 
writers,  as  his  style,  allusions,  and  quotations  sufficiently 
prove;  and  in  matters  which  concern  his  own  reUgion^  he 
was  instructed  by  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  most  celebratea  doctors 
the  synagogue  had  ever  produced.     He  was  evidently  master 
of  the  three  great  languages  which  were  spoken  among  the 
only  people  wno  deserved  the  name  of  nations :  the  Hebrew  and 
its  prevailing  dialect  the  Chaldao- Striae ;  the  Greek;  and  the 
Latin;  languages,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  cultivation 
through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  maintain  their  raiJc, 
which  is  a  most  decisivre  superiority  over  all  the  languages  of 
the  universe.     Was  it  likely  that  such  a  man,  possessing  such 
a  mind,  cultivated  to  3uch  an  extent,  could  have  been  imposed 
on  or  deceived  ?  The  circumstances  of  his  conversion  forbid  th^ 
supposition:    they  do  more;  they  render  it  impossible.     One 
consideration  on  this  subject  will  prove,  that  imposture  in 
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lElucaBe  was  impossible:   he  had  no  communication  with 
Christians;  the  men  that  accompanied  him  to  Damascus  were 
of  his  own  mind;  virulent,  determined  enemies,  to  the  very 
name  of  Christ :  and  his  conversion  took  place  in  the  open  day, 
on  the  open  road,  in  company  only  with  such  men  as  the  per- 
secuting High  Priest  and  Sanhedrin  thought  proper  to  be  em- 
ployed in  tlie  extermination  of  Christianity.     In  such  circum- 
staDces,  and  in  such  company,  no  cheat  could  be  practised. 
But  was  not  he  the  deceiver  ?   The  supposition  is  absurd  and 
monstrous,  for  thia  simple  reason,  that  there  was  no  motive 
_  that  could  prompt  him  to  feign  what  he  was  not ;  and  no  ejid 
Klhat  could  be  answered  by  assuming  the  profession  of  Chris- 
Btianity.     Christianity  had  in  it  such  principles  as  must  expose 
^it  to  tne  hatred  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Judea.     It  exposed  the 
fclly  and  absurdity  of  Grecian  and  Roman  superstition  and 
idolatry ;   and  asserted  itself  to  be  the  completion,  end,  and 
perfection,  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code.     It  was,  therefore,  hated 
by  all  those  nations;  and  its  followers  despised,  detested,  and 
persecuted.     From  the  profession  of  such  a  religion,  so  ci^   | 
cumstanced,  coidd  any  man,  who  possessed  even  the  most 
moderate  share  of  common  sense,  expect  secular  emolument 
or  advantage  ?  No !  Had  not  this  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  the  I 
fullest  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,   the  fullest  ] 
proof  of  its  heavenly  influence  on  his  own  soul,  and  the  I 
_    brightest    prospect   of  the   reality  and   blessedness   of   the 
L  heavenly  world,  he  could  not  have  taken  one  step  in  the  path 
1/  which  the  doctrine  of  Christ  pomted  out.     Add  to  this,  that 
f  he  lived  long  after  his  conversion,  saw  Christianity  and  its  in- 
fluence in  every  point  of  view ;   and  tried  it  in  all  circum- 
stances.   What  was  the  result?  the  deepest  conviction  of  its 
truth  ;  BO  that  he  counted  all  things  dross  and  dung  in  com- 

tparison  of  the  excellency  of  its  knowledge.  Had  he  continued 
a  Jew,  he  would  have  infallibly  risen  to  the  first  dignities  and 
honours  of  his  nation ;  but  he  willingly  forfeited  idl  his  secu- 
lar privileges,  and  well-grounded  expectations  of  secular 
honour  and  emolument,  and  espoused  a  cause,  from  which 
he  could  not  only  have  no  expectation  of  worldly  advantage, 
but  which,  most  evidently  and  necessarily  exposed  him  to  all 
Borts  of  privations,  sufferings,  hardships,  dangers,  and  death 
itself!  These  were  not  only  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
the  cause  he  espoused ;  but  he  had  them  fully  in  his  appre- 
hension, and  constantly  in  his  eye.  He  predicted  them,  and 
knew  that  every  step  he  took  was  a  progi'essive  advance  in  addi- 
ttonalst^erings,  and  that  the  issue  of  his  journey  must  be  a  vio/ch^ 
death !  The  whole  history  of  St.  Paul  proves  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  and  his  conduct  after  he  became  a 
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Christian^  had  it  not  sprung  from  a  divine  motive,  of  the  truth 
of  which  we  had  the  fullest  conviction,  would  have  shewn 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  weakest  of  men.  The  ccmclusion 
therefore  is  self-evident,  that  in  St.  Paul's  call  there  could  be 
no  imposture ;  that  in  his  own  mind  there  could  be  no  decep- 
tion ;  that  his  conversion  was  from  heaven ;  and  the  religion 
he  professed  and  taught,  the  infallible  and  eternal  troth  of 
Jehovah.  In  this  full  conviction  he  counted  not  his  life  dear 
unto  him,  but  finished  his  rugged  race  with  joy^  cheerftdly 
giving  up  his  life  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;  and  thus  his 
luminous  sun  set  in  blood,  to  rise  again  in  glory.  The  camxT' 
sion  of  St.  Paul  is  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  his  wrkin^ 
the  fullest  exhibition  and  defence  of  its  doctrines;  and  his 
life  and  deathy  a  glorious  illustration  of  its  principles.  Armed 
with  the  history  of  PauPs  conversion  and  Ufe,  the  feeblest 
believer  needs  not  fear  the  most  powerful  infidel.  The  nhith 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  ever  remain  an  im- 
pregnable fortress  to  defend  Christianity,  and  defeat  its  ene- 
mies.* 

Dr.  Harwood  thus  characterizes  St.  Paul. — "  All  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul  speak  him  a  man  of  a  most  exalted  genius, 
and  the  strongest  abilities.  His  composition  is  peculiarly 
nervous  and  animated.  He  possessed  a  fervid  conception,  a 
glowing  but  chastised  fancy,  a  quick  apprehension,  and  a 
most  immensely  ample  and  liberal  heart.  Inheriting  from 
nature  distinguished   powers,  he  carried  the  culture  and  im- 

frovement  of  them  to  the  most  exalted  height  to  which 
uman  learning  could  push  them.  An  excellent  scholar,  an 
acute  reasoner^  a  great  orator,  a  most  instructive  and  spirited 
writer.  Longinus  classes  the  Apostle  among  the  most  cele- 
brated orators  of  Greece,  f  His  speeches  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  worthy  the  Roman  senate.  %  They  breathe  a 
most  generous  fire  and  fervour,  are  animated  with  a  divine 
spirit  of  liberty  and  truth,  abound  with  instances  of  as  fine 
address,  as  any  of  the  most  celebrated  orations  of  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero  can  boast ;  and  his  answers,  when  at  the  bar,  to 
the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  Court,  have  a  politeness 

*  Dr.  A.' Clarke's  Notes  on  Acts  ix. ;  Littleton  on  the  Conrersion  of  St.  Pan! ; 
and  the  life  of  St.  Paul  in  yoI.  iv.  of  Macknight's  Translation  of  ^  the  Epistles ; 
and  Mrs.  Mere's  Essay  on^  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Home,  also,  has  compiled  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  Apostle's  life  and  labours.  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  308,  &c. 

+  Longinus,  p.  260,  Pearce,  8vo. 

X  Michaelis  remarks  that  it  is  evident  from  the  speeches  of  St.  Paul,  preserved 
in  the  Acts,  that  he  nmst  have  had  a  purer  language  at  his  command  tium  he 
generally  adopted  in  his  writings.  And  the  reason  for  which  the  Apostle,  as  he 
conceives,  did  not  compose  in  bitter  Greek,  was  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
Jews,  by  deviating  from  a  language  that  was  already  consecrated  to  the  purposes 
of  religion. — Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
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and  a^reatnesSy  which  nothing  in  antiquity  hardly  ever 
equall^.  His  writings  shew  him  eminently  acquainted  with 
Greek  learning  and  Hebrew  literature.  He  greatly  excelled 
in  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  he  is  perpetually  citing  and  explaining  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  pertinently  accommodating  to 
the  subject  he  is  discussing.  Bom  at  Tarsus^  the  most  illus- 
trious seat  of  the  Muses  in  those  days,  initiated  in  that  city 
into  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  conversing 
in  early  life  *  with  their  most  elegant  and  celebrated  writers, 
whom  we  find  him  quoting,  and  afterwards  finishing  his 
course  of  education  at  the  feet  of  Gramaliel,  the  learned  Jew- 
ish rabbi,  he  came  forth  into  public  and  active  Ufe,  with  a 
mind  stored  with  the  most  ample  and  various  treasures  of 
science  and  knowledge  that  can  adorn  and  dignify  the  human 
soul.  A  negligent  greatness,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  appears 
in  his  writings.  Full  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  a  torrent 
of  sacred  eloquence  bursts  forth,  and  bears  down  every  thing 
before  it  with  irresistible  rapidity.  He  stays  not  to  arrange 
and  harmonize  his  words  and  his  periods,  but  rushes  on 
as  his  vast  ideas  transport  him,  borne  away  with  the  subli- 
mity of  his  theme,  and,  like  Pindar,  when  seized  with  poetic 
inspiration,  with  strong  pinions  soars  above  the  clouds,  and 
far,  far  below,  at  an  immence  distance,  leaves  all  mortal  things. 
Hence  his  frequent  and  prolix  digressions,  though  at  tne 
same  time  his  comprehensive  mind  never  loses  sight  of  his 
subject,  but  he  returns  from  these  excursions,  resumes  and 
pursues  it  with  an  ardour  and  strength  of  reasoning  that  ask 
tonishes  and  convinces.  He  introduces  any  subject  which 
he  is  afraid  will  prejudice  and  disgust  his  countrymen,  the 
Jews,  with  a  humility  and  modesty  that  secures  your  atten- 
tion, and  with  an  insinuating  form  of  address  to  which  you 
can  deny  nothing.  Upon  occasion,  also,  we  find  him  employ- 
ing the  most  keen  and  cutting  raillery  in  satirizing  the  faults 
and  foibles  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote.'^  t 


The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  either  in  bulk  or  importance.  The  number 
of  his  apostolic  letters  amounts  to  fourteen,  and  in  these  every 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  system  is  discussed,  amplified,  illus- 
trated, and  defended,  with  the  utmost  success.  The  import- 
ance of  these  writings  will  be  immediately  manifest  when  it 

*  This  is  disputed  by  Dr.  Mackni^ht,  Transl.  of  the  Epist.  vol.  iv.  p.  4,32. 
f  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  198,  &c.    Sec. also  Macknight's  Translation 
of  the  Epistles,  PreU  Essay,  111. 
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is  considered  that  they  are  commentarieB  on  the  Gospels. 
St.  Paul  has  not,  as  a  recent  nxiter  has  disingenuously  in- 
sinuated, introduced  and  taught  doctrines  which  were  not 
revealed  by  our  Saviour  and  preserved  in  the  Gospels.  But 
watching  over  the  infant  churches  which  had  been  establish- 
ed, and  observing  the  rise  and  spread  of  error  and  abuse,  he 
was  induced,  under  the  influence  of  dipine  inspiration,  to 
exhibit  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  to  illustrate  by  a  number 
of  methods,  the  several  parts  of  that  important  system  of 
doctrines  which  had  already  been  laid  down  by  his  Lord  and 
Master,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in  the  purity  of  the 
faith  those  who  had  made  a  profession  thereof,  and  of  cbeck- 
ing  and  putting  down  those  mistaken  or  malignant  men  who 
exerted  themselves  in  sullying  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
scheme.  "  The  post,  then,  which  the  epistles  occupy  in  the 
sacred  depository  of  revelation,  is  not  that  of  communication! 
of  new  doctrine.  They  fill  their  station  as  additional  records, 
as  inspired  corroborations,  as  argumentative  concentrations, 
as  instructive  expositions,  of  truths  already  reveded,  of  com- 
mandments already  promulgated.  In  some  few  instances  a 
new  circumstance,  collateral  to  an  estabUshed  doctrine  ie 
added  :  as  when  St.  Paul,  in  applying  to  the  consolation  of 
the  Theasalonianfi  the  future  resurrection  of  their  departed 
friends,  subjoins  the  intelligence,  that  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  before  the  genera- 
tion ahve  at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour  shall  exchange  mortal 
life  for  immortality.  In  the  explication  of  moral  precepts, 
the  epistles  frequently  enter  into  large  and  highly  benefidsl 
details.  And  as  one  of  their  principal  objects  at  the  time  (rf 
their  publication  was  to  settle  controversial  dissensions,  to 
refute  heresies,  and  to  expose  perversions  of  scriptural  truth, 
they  in  consequence  abound  in  discussions  illustrating  the 
nature  and  the  scope  of  sound  doctrine ;  and  guarding  it 
against  the  false  and  mischievous  interpretations  of  the  igno- 
rant, of  the  subtle,  of  the  unholy."  * 

Hence  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
controversial ;  first  discussing  and  settling  the  questions  of 
difference  between  the  members  of  the  church  to  whom  he 
wrote,  or  refuting  the  erroneous  sentiments  which  they  had 
imbibed,  and  then  applying  the  truths  which  had  passed 
under  review  to  the  purposes  of  personal  edification  and 
holiness.  There  is  not  one  of  his  inspired  letters  of  a  merely 
speculative  character.  The  doctrines  which  are  discussedi 
however  sublime  and  important,  are  never  left  without  being 

•  Townsend'j  Arrang.  New  Test,  vol,  ii.  p,  2U. 
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exhibited  in  their  practical  influence  on  the  heart  and  con- 
duct of  the  Christian  believer. 

The  purpose  of  the  epistles,  then^  is  to  be  learnt  by  read- 
ing them  with  care ;  for  an  epistle  may  be  made  the  vehicle 
of   every  species  of  information,  and  in  all  various  ways. 
Every  thing,  whether  of  doctrine  or  precept,  contained  in 
them,  has,  more  or  less,  the  complexion  of  familiar  letters, 
and  is  therefore  more  easy  or  difficult   to  be   understood, 
according  to  the  knowledge  which  may  still  be  acquired  of 
those  contingencies^  by  wnich  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  must  have    been  so   much  regulated. 
Sometimes  from  the  contingencies  being  preserved  by  colla- 
teral testimony,  or  incorporated  with  tne  allusions,  we  can 
Tead  the  epistles  with  all^  or  more  than  all,  the  advantages  of 
those  to  wnom  they  were  addressed.    Sometimes,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  that  the  train  of  thought  has  allusions  to  such  contingencies 
as  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.     But  sometimes  it  is  impossible 
to  determine,  whether  the  train  of  thought  has,  or  has  not, 
any  such  allusions.    This  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
moral  precepts  with  which  the  apostle  Paul  generally  con- 
cludes nis  epistles.     Here,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, in  how  far  the  train  of  thought  proceeds  upon  circum- 
stances, in  the  situation  and  character  of  those  to  whom  he 
writes,  or  according  to  such  connexions  as  might  have  been 
furnished  to  his  subject  from  the  great  principles  of  moral 
and  religious  truth.     Yet,  even  should  the  attempt  to  explain 
the  passages  upon  the  supposition  of  such  abstract  connexions 
be  conducted  where  it  has  not  sufficient  ground,  no  harm  to 
the  cause  of  religion  can  ensue,  provided  the  connexions,  as 
still  might  happen,  be  consistent  with  the  principles  whence 
they  are  derived.* 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul 
are  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  under- 
stood. This  results  in  a  great  measure  from  the  character  of 
the  writings  themselves,  as  we  have  just  shewn.  But  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  these  writings,  which 
result  almost  entirely  from  the  peculiar  manner  and  style  in 
which  the  apostle  has  composed  them.  His  numerous  paren- 
theses and  frequent  change  of  person,  without  affording  the 
least  intimation  of  the  circumstance,  render  a  diligent  and 
close  attention  requisite  on  our  part,  lest  we  mistake  his 
meaning  and  object.  But,  as  Macknight  justly  observes,  in 
SL  Paul's  doctrinal  epistles,  especially,  he  always  treats  of 
some  important  article  of  faith,  which,  though  not  formally 

*  See  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  222,  &c. 
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proposed,  is  constantly  in  his  view,  and  is  handled  according 
to  a  preconceived  plan^  in  which  his  arguments,  illustratkms, 
and  conclusions,  are  all  properly  arranged.  This  the  intdli- 
gent  reader  will  easily  perceive^  if,  in  studying  any  particular 
epistle,  he  keep  the  subject  of  it  in  his  eye  throughout. 
For  thus  he  will  be  sensiole  that  the  things  written  are  all 
connected  with  the  subject  in  hand,  either  as  proofs  of  what 
immediately  goes  before,  or  as  illustrations  of  some  propor- 
tion more  remote  ;  or  as  inferences  from  premises,  sometimes 
expressed  and  sometimes  implied ;  or  as  answers  to  objections, 
which,  in  certain  cases,  are  not  stated,  perhaps  because  the 
persons  addressed  had  often  heard  them  proposed.  Nay,  he 
will  find  that,  on  some  occasions,  the  apostle  adapts  his  rea- 
soning to  the  thoughts  which  he  knew  would,  at  that  instant, 
arise  m  the  mind  of  his  readers,  and  to  the  answers  which  he 
foresaw  they  would  make  to  his  questions,  though  these  an- 
swers are  not  expressed.  In  short,  on  a  just  view  of  PanFs 
epistles,  it  will  be  foimd,  that  aU  his  arguments  are  in  point; 
that  whatever  incidental  matter  is  introduced,  contributes 
to  the  illustration  of  the  principal  subject ;  that  his  con- 
clusions are  all  well  founded  ;  and  that  the  whole  is  properly 
arranged.* 

We  have  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  epistles  here  attributed  to  St,  Paul. 
The  Acts  of  tne  Apostles  and  these  writings,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  reciprocally  elucidate  and  confirm  each 
other :  the  Christian  church  from  the  beginning  has  attributed 
them  to  Paul,  without  dispute,  except  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  and  even  those  heretics,  as  the  Cerinthians, 
Ebionites,  and  Marcionites,  who  have  rejected  their  authority, 
have  never  ventured  to  deny  that  they  were  his  genuine 
writings.  The  Fathers  have  spoken  oi  some  other  books 
which  were  attributed  to  the  pen  of  this  apostle ;  as  the 
"  Acts  of  St.  Paul,''  the  "  Travels  of  St.  Paul  and  Thecla," 
an  '*  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,"  and  a  third  to  the  Corin- 
thians. These,  however,  have  always  been  deemed  spurious 
by  the  church  generally,  as  being  destitute  of  all  marks  of 
veracity.  Eusebius  does  not  notice  them,  while  he  afiirms 
of  those  which  we  now  possess  (excepting  that  to  the  He- 
brews), that  they  were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
work  of  St.  Paul.f 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  these  epistles  are 
pot  placed  in  our  bibles  in  chronological  order,  but  according 

*  Macknight's  Translation  of  the  Epistles,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 
t  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iii.  c.  2.5. 
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to  the  supposed  rank  and  importance  of  the  commutiitieey  or 
persons,  to  whom  they  were  addressed*  Hence  those  which 
were  sent  to  collective  bodies  of  Christians  are  placed  before 
those  which  were  sent  to  private  individuals.  We  have  al- 
ready assigned  the  dates  and  places  at  which  they  were  seve- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  written.     See  page  136. 

With  regard  to  St.  Paul's  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
menty  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  are  generally  taken 
from  the  Septuarint,  which  was  at  that  time  commonly  used 
by  the  Jews.  lie  sometimes  unites  many  passages  together, 
without  distinguishing  what  is  taken  from  one  prophet,  and 
what  from  another.  At  other  times  he  gives  the  sense  of  a 
passage  without  regarding  the  exact  language  in  which  it 
was  originally  written.*  We  must  discriminate,  in  the  pas- 
sages vmich  St.  Paul  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament,  beween 
those  that  are  only  allusions  and  applications,  and  those 
which  are  mentioned  as  oracles,  and  which  serve  as  proofs. 
Thus  when  the  apostle  applies  to  justification  by  faith,  what 
Moses  has  said  respecting  the  law,  *'  Say  not  in  your  hearts, 
who  shall  ascend  to  heaven,"  &c.  it  cannot  be  imagined  that 
this  is  a  prophecy,  of  which  he  discovers  the  protound  and 
concealed  sense.  It  is  a  mere  application  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  Law,  to  the  Gospel ;  but  a  very  beautiful  and 
just  application.  The  same  may  be  said  oi  a  citation  from 
the  nineteenth  Psalm :  "  Their  words  have  gone  out  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,"  which  was  said  of  the  stars,  and  which  is 
here  applied  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.f  In  noticing 
the  epistles  separately  we  shall  take  them  in  chronologicsd 
order. 


Epistk  to  the  Galatiam. 

This  epistle  is  not  written  to  a  single  church,  as  most  of 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  are,  but  to  the  christians  of  a  whole 
country  in  Asia  Minor.     Considerable  diversity  of  opinion 

Erevails  among  learned  men  relative  to  the  time  of  its  pub- 
cation  ;  some  placing  it  as  early  as  the  year  48,  and  others, 
as  low  as  the  year  68.    The  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  Michaelis'  Introduction,  vol.  i.  ch.  v. ; 
Home's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  ch.  ix.  with  the  authors  there  referred  to ;  Cook's 
Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  ch.  y.  sect.  12 ;  and  Critica  Biblica, 
ToL  ii.  p.  155,  &c. 

t  Sec  Townsend's  arrangement  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  and  Har- 
wood's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  279,  &c. 
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epistle  itself,  and  the  general  Toice  of  antiquity  dec&de,  w0 
think,  in  favour  of  the  eariy  date,  or  at  least,  fxx  a  date  not  lata 
than  the  year  60,  ot  51 ;  tnat  is,  very  shortly  after  llie  couMal 
of  Jerusalem,  Acts  xr.* 

To  understand  the  design  of  this  epistle  we  must  notice 
the  state  of  the  chtirch  to  which  it  ¥ras  addressed. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  work  itself,  that  not  long  after 
the  Ghdatians  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  to  which  they  had 
been  converted  by  the  personal  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  certam 
Jewish  Christians,  zesuous  of  tne  Law  of  Moses,  appeared 
among  them,  and  taught  that  unless  they  were  circumcised 
and  kept  the  Law,  they  could  not  be  saved  (ch.  v.  2) ;  and 
so  successfiil  were  they  in  propagating  this  error,  that  some 
of  the  Gralatians  actually  submitted  to  be  circumcised.  The 
principal  ai^uments  used  by  the  seducers  of  the  Gkdatians 
were  the  following. 

I.  That  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  especially  St.  Peter,  and 
likewise  the  whole  church  at  Jerusalem,  considered  circum- 
cision as  necessary :  that  St.  Paul  was  only  a  deputy  from 
that  church,  and  tnat  his  doctrine  was  authoritative  only  so 
far,  as  it  s^eed  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 
That  the  former  pait  of  this  assertion  is  false,  appeared  both 
from  Acts  xv.  24,  and  from  the  two  first  chapters  of  the 
Epistle.  And  that  the  latter  part  is  equally  fabe,  appears 
also  from  the  Epistle,  where  Paul  shews  at  large,  that  he  was 
neither  a  missionary  from  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  mx  a 
disciple  of  the  apostles,  but  an  immediate  apostle  of  Christ 
himself;  that  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  was  delivered 
to  him  by  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  its  truths  therefore, 
by  no  means  depended  on  its  agreement  with  what  the  other 
apostles  taught.  It  was  absolutely  necessaiy  that  St.  Paul 
should  be  explicit  on  this  subject,  because  Galatia  being  at 
some  distance  from  Palestine^  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
could  be  more  easily  deceived  in  respect  to  the  doctrines 
which  were  taught  by  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem. 

IL  'That  St.  Paul  had  altered  his  opinion,  and  now 
preached  the  Levitical  law/  ch.  i.  8. 10 ;  v.  11.     Perhaps  they 

S leaded  in  support  of  this  argument,  that  St.  Paul  had  or- 
ewd  Timothy  to  be  circumcised  shortly  before  his  first  visit 
to  the  Galatian$,  Acts  x>i.  3.  comp.  with  Gal.  ii.  3. 

III.  *  That  all  die  promises  of  God  were  made  to  the  pos- 

•Sw  MWwolili*  Ir.tTwI.  ^^^l.  i.  p  S.  v\i\  ;  >fAA:.:i:',:*.-5  Frefice  to  thb^MStlQt 
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tetity^    of  Abraham,  and  that  whoever  would  partake  of  Abra- 
\va^*^  blessing,  must  like  Abraham  be  circumcised.'    This 
o\)je<3t:ion  St.  raul  answers,  ch.  iii.  7 — ^iv.  18, 

VV^  •  « That  Isaiah  had  foretold  an  approaching  conversion 
oi  tV:ie  Gentiles,  and  had  promised  children  to  oion  or  Jeru- 
sa\ein,  from  among  the  heathen.     If,  therefore,  the  Gentiles 
dmred  to  be  children  of  Jerusalem,  they  ought  to  conform  to 
the  Worship  and  ceremonies  of  that  church/     In  answer  to 
*his  argument,  St.  Paul  shews  (iv.  19 — 31),  that  these  children 
^^re  promised,  not  to  the  Jewish,  but  to  the  ancient  Jeru- 
f?^em,  where  the  true  God  was  worshipped  in  the  time  of 
-"^^Ichizedek,  without  either  temple  or  Levitical  law.  * 
This  epistle,  therefore,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
X^art  I. — A  vindication  of  St.  Paul  and  his  doctrine,  shewing 
ttl^t  he  derived  his  authority  from  Christ  himself,  and  was 
^^    no  way  inferior  to  the  other  Apostles  (ch.  i.) ;  that  he 
Poached  the  same  Gospel  as  the  other  Apostles  (ch.  ii. 
^----10);  that  his  practice  was  consistent  with  his  doctrine 
ver.  11—21. 

Part  II. —  A  series  of  proofs  dravm  from  the  Old  Testament, 
that  the  law  had  been  abonshed  by  Christ.  Justification  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  faith  (ch.  iii.  1 — 6) ;  the  nature  of  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham  proves  this  (ver.  6 — 18) ;  the 
design  of  the .  Mosaic  law  was  not  to  disannul  the  promise, 
but  to  prepare  men  for  its  reception  (ver.  19 — ^iv.  8);  the 
Gralatians  reproved  for  their  defection  from  the  Gospel,  ver, 
9— V.12. 

Part  III. — Practical  inferences  deduced  from  the  foregoing 
discussion.  Cautions  against  abusing  the  doctrines  of  grace 
(ver.  13 — 15);  the  works  of  the  flesn  and  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  contrasted  (ver.  16 — 24) ;  directions  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Gralatians'  conduct  towards  each  other  (ver.  25 — vi.  10) ; 
the  conclusion  of  th^  epistle,  with  St.  Paul's  usual  benedic- 
tion, ver.  11 — 18. 


First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

Thessalonica  was  a  large  sea-port  town,  situated  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  and  the  metropolis  oi  all  the  countries  com- 
prehended in  the  province  of  Macedonia.  It  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  number,  the  wealth,  and  the  learning  of  its  in- 

*  Michaelis'  Introdact.  vol.  iv.  p.  19,  &c.  F6r  the  porpose  of  obtaining  a  clear 
▼lew  of  the  scope  and  sereral  parts  of  the  Epistles,  the  reader  will  do  weJlto  con- 
sult Af  acknight's  **  View  and  Illustration,"  &c.  prefixed  to  each  chapter,  in  his 
Translation  of  the  Epistles  ;  or  Doddridge's  Introduction  tj  the  sereral  BpMesl 
in  his  FamOy  Eapositor. 
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habitants.    St.  Paul  visited  this  city  immediately  after  leav- 
ing Philippi,  and  for  three  successive  sabbath  days  he  entered 
into  the  synagogue  and  reasoned  with  the  Jews  out  of  the 
Scriptures.     His  labours  were  not  very  successful  in  the  con- 
version of  his  countrymen,  but  of  the  religious  proselytes  a 
great  multitude  believed,  among  whom  were  many  women  of 
great  distinction,  Acts  xvii.  4.     Yet  the  greater  part  of  the 
converts  were  idolatrous  Gentiles,  which  so  excited  the  envy 
of  the  Jews  that  *^  moved  with  indignation,"  they  employed 
"'  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort;"  who  set  the  city  in 
an  uproar,  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  where  the  Apostle 
lodged  ;  dragged  him  and  certain  brethren  before  the  rulers; 
and  charged  them  with  sedition,  and   treason  against  the 
Roman  emperor.    The  Apostle's  life  being  thus  placed  in 
danger,  they  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night,  who  going 
to  Berea,  a  neighbouring  city  of  distinction,  there  preached 
the  Gospel  with  great  success.    The  persecuting  Jews,  how- 
ever, following  St.  Paul  to  Berea,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
Athens.     Silas  and  Timothy  remained  behind  at  Berea,  but 
with  directions  to  follow  Paul  as  early  as  possible  (Acts  xviL 
14, 16),  and  at  Athens  Paul  waited  for  them,  ver.  16.    Their 
actual  arrival  there  is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  but  that 
they  came  there  appears  from  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2.      Timothy, 
however,  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  being  sent  back  to 
Thessalonica  by  St.  Paul :  and  before  his  return  St.  Paul  had 
left  Athens,  and  arrived  at  Corinth.    The  Apostle  had  not 
been  long  at  Corinth  before  Timothy  returned  from  Thessalo^ 
nica,  and  no  doubt  gave  him  such  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  church  there,  as  convinced  St.  Paul  that  his  presence 
was  much  needed  in  that  city.     The  success  with  which  he 
was  then  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Corinth,  however,  rendered 
it  improper  for  him  to  leave  it  at  that  time,  and  he  therefore 
wrote  this  epistle  to  supply  his  place. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  this  epistle  was  not 
written  from  Athens,  as  the  subscription  imports,  but  at 
Corinth,  and  that  not  long  after  the  edict  of  Claudius  against 
the  Jews ;  for  on  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  Corinth  he  found 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  lately  come  from  Italy,  in  consequence 
of  the  emperor's  edict.  This  was  published  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D. 51.  At  the  end  of  which  year  this 
epistle  was  probably  written. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  church  at  Thessalonica, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  requisite  to  understand  this  epistle — 

I.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  Gentiles,  and  of  some  Jewish 
members.  It  is  probable  that  the  teachers  mentioned  in  the 
fifth  chapter  (ver.  12)  were  converts  from  Judaism ;  at  least 
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^Uch  Greeks  as  had  before  been  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
Religion. 

II.  The  church  being  still  in  its  infancy,  and  oppressed 

by  the  powerful  Jews,  required  to  be  established  in  tne  faith. 

St.  Paul,  therefore,  in  the  firat  thi*ee  chapters  endeavours  to 

eonvince  the  Thessalonians  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his 

Gospel,  both  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

(v-Iiich  had  been  imparted,  and  by  his  own  conduct  when 

uxiong  them. 

III.  An  error  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
as  t  judgment.  The  Thessalonians,  like  most  of  the  primitive 
^Ixxistians,  thought  the  day  of  judgment  would  happen  in 
d^^ir  time.  They  imagined  those  who  lived  to  see  it  take 
5la.ce,  would  have  great  advantage  over  the  deceased  faithful, 
"^liich  was  probably  to  consist  in  their  entering  immediately 
on  the  millennium.  This  error  is  combated  m  the  fourth 
^[lapter. 

Iv.  Some  of  the  church  who  refused  to  subject  themselves 
to  their  teachers,  had  at  the  same  time  given  themselves  up 
to  disorder;  which  they  indulged  under  the  pretence  of  teach- 
ing or  edifying  others :  on  tms  account  the  Apostle  gives 
the  admonitions  in  the  fifth  chapter,  ver.  11 — 14.  * 

This  epistle  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  containing  the 
introduction  (ch.  i.  1) ;  a  thanksgiving  for  the  grace  received 
by  the  Thessalonians  (ver.  2 — 10) ;  a  declaration  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  love  of  the  Apostle  and  his  fellow-labourers  (ch.  ii. 
1 — -12) ;  the  effect  produced  at  Thessalonica  by  their  preach- 
ing (ver.  13 — 16),  and  their  desire,  care,  and  joy,  on  their 
account  (ver.  17 — ^23.iii.  1 — 13);  an  exhortation  to  grow  in 
holiness  (ch.  iv.  1 — 8) — in  brotherly  love  and  industry  (ver. 
9— -12);  declarations  concerning  those  that  sleep,  and  those 
who  shall  be  alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ  (ver.  13 — 18) ; 
concerning  the  times  (ch.  v.  1 — 11);  sundry  exhortations 
(ver.  19 — ^26) ;  an  adjuration  for  this  epistle  to  be  read  to  aU 
the  brethren,  and  the  usual  benediction,  ver.  27, 28. 

The  importance  of  the  following  remarks,  from  Dr.  Mack- 
night's  preface  to  this  epistle,  will  justify  their  insertion 
here. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics  and  chronologers,  this 
being  one  of  the  first  inspired  writings  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  whose  philosophical  genius  led 
them  to  examine  matters  of  science  and  opinion  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  he  very  properly  chose  for  the  subject  of  it, 

•  Michaelis'  Introduct,  toI.  iv.  p.  23,  &c. ;  Macknight'sPxteface  to  this  epistle  ; 
md  Bishop  Percy's  Key,  p.  94. 

p2 
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the  proofs  bywhich  the  Gospel  is  shewed  to  be  a  revelatioii 
from  God.  The  reason  is,  by  furnishing  a  clear  and  concise 
view  of  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel,  he  not  only  confinned 
the  Thessalonians  themselves  in  the  faith  thereof,  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  but  enabled  them  to  persuade  others  also  of 
its  divine  original ;  or,  at  least,  he  taught  them  how  to  con- 
fute their  adversaries,  who,  by  misrepresentations  and  false 
reasonings,  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  Gospel. 

The  arguments  proposed  in  this  epistle,  for.  proving  the 
divine  original  of  the  Christian  revelation,  are  tne  four  fdr 
lowing.  1.  That  many  and  great  miracles  were  wrought  by 
the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating,  that  they  were  comnussioned  by  God  to 
preach  it  to  the  world. — 2.  That  the  Apostles  and  their'kd- 
sistants,  by  preaching  the  Gospel,  brought  upon  themselves, 
every  where,  all  manner  of  present  evils,  without  obtaining 
the  least  worldly  advantage,  either  in  possession  or  in  pros- 
pect :  That  in  preaching  this  new  doctrine,  they  did  not,  in 
any  respect,  accommodate  it  to  the  prevailing  inclinations  of 
their  hearers,  nor  encourage  them  in  their  vicious  practices : 
That  they  used  none  of  the  base  arts  peculiar  to  unpostors, 
for  gaining  belief;  but  that  their  manner  of  preaching  and 
acting,  was,  in  all  respects,  suitable  to  the  character  oi  mis- 
sionaries from  God;  so  that,  on  account  of  their  personal 
character,  they  were  entitled  to  the  highest  credit  as  teachers.— 
3.  That  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  delivered  to  their 
disciples,  from  the  very  beginning,  precepts  of  the  greatest 
strictness  and  holiness ;  so  that  by  the  sanctity  of.  its  pre- 
cepts, the  Gospel  is  shewed  to  be  a  scheme  of  religion  every 
way  worthy  of  the  true  God,  and  highly  beneficial  to  man- 
kind.— 4.  That  Jesus,  the  author  of  our  religion,  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Judge  of  the  world,  by 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead  :  and  that  by  the  same  miracle; 
his  own  promise,  and  the  predictions  of  his  Apostles  con- 
cerning his  return  from  heaven,  to  reward  the  righteous  and 
punish  the  wicked,  especially  them  who  obey  not  his  Gospel, 
are  rendered  absolutely  certam. 

In  setting  forth  the  proofs  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Apostle  with  great  propriety  insisted,  in  a  par- 
ticular maimer,  on  the  character,  behaviour,  and  views  of  the 
Christian  preachers  :  because  an  argument  of  that  kind  could 
not  fail  to  have  great  weight  with  the  Greeks,  as  it  made 
them  sensible  that  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  the  very 
reverse  of  their  philosophers,  the  only  teachers  to  whom  ihi 
intelligent  and  inquisitive  people  had  hitherto  listened. 
Wherefore  we  shall  not  be  mistaken,  if  we  suppose*  that  is 
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describing  the  character*  manners^  and  views  of  the  Christian 
teachers^  the  writers  of  this  epistle  tacitly  contrasted  them- 
selves, not  only  with  impostors  m  general,  out  with  the  Greek 
philosophers  in  particular,  who,  though  in  high  estimation 
with  the  people^  were  many  of  them  imprincipled  impostors, 
and  excessively  debauched  in  their  morals. 

To  the  armiments  offered  in  this  epistle,  in  proof  of  the 
Gospel  revelation,  little  can  be  added,  except  what  arises 
from  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and,  therefore,  the  very  same  arguments  have  often,  since  the 
Apostle's  days,  been  urged  by  those  who  have  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  it  is.  proper  to 
remark,  that  in  the  mouth  of  Paul  and  his  assistants  these 
arguments  have  double  weight ;  for,  it  is  not  the  miracles,  the 
character,  and  the  precepts  of  other  persons,  which  they  have 
appealed  to,  but  their  own.  And,  as  in  this  epistle  they 
have  affirmed,  in  the  most  direct  terms,,  that  the  Thessalo* 
nians  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles  which  they  wrought 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  they  knew  the 
sanctity  both  of  their  manners  and  of  their  precepts,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  these  things.  For  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  three  men  of  common  understanding,  would  have 
joined  in  writing  after  this  manner,  to  such  numerous  socie- 
ties as  the  Thessalonian  church,  and  the  other  churches,  in 
which  they  ordered  this  epistle  to  be  read,  unless  the  things 
which  they  affirm  were  done  in  their  presence,  had  really 
been  true.  And  if  they  are  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
Paul  and  his  assistants  were  commissioned  of  God  ;  and  that 
the  Gospel  which  they  preached  is  of  divine  original,  and  of 
universal  obligation* 


Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalomans. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  plainly  shew  it  to  have  beea 
written  very  soon  after  the  former  one.  It  was  written  from 
the  same  place;  and  the  same  brethren — Silvanus  and 
Titus — are  both  mentioned  in  the  introduction*  From  chap» 
iii.  2.  it  seems  it  was  written  a  little  before,  or  a  little  after, 
the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  at  Corinth,  when  St.  Paul  was 
dragged  before  Gallic  (Acts  xviii.  12),  as  he  there  seems  either 
to  apprehend,  or  anticipate  this  violence,  or  else  prays  to  be 
delivered  from  these  unbelieving  and  unreasonable  persecu- 
tors.   We  may,  therefore,  assign  it  to  the  year  62. 

The  writing  of  this  epistle  appears  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  same  motives  as  the  former.    Many  of  the  Thessa- 
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lonians  believing  that  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of 
the  world  were  at  hand,  were  induced  to  neglect  their  secular 
affairs^  as  inconsistent  with  that  attention  to  meir  spiritual  coih 
cems  which  their  circumstances  rendered  necessanr ;  and  also 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  certain  false  teachers  affirming  that 
they  were  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  declare  the  same  things^  and 
even  to  exhibit  a  forged  letter,  as  from  St.  Paul,  to  the  same 
purpose.  This  epistle  was  therefore  written  to  refute  this 
error;  which,  while  resting  on  apostolical  authority,  would 
be  alike  injurious  to  the  Christian  converts,  and  to  the  con- 
tinued propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Hence,  the  Apostle  cau- 
tions them  not  to  give  heed  to  any  teacher,  pretending  to  a 
revelation  of  the  Spirit,  who  affirmed  that  the  day  of  Christ 
was  at  hand ;  or  who  brought  any  verbal  message  or  letter  for 
that  purpose,  as  from  him.  To  convince  them  that  such  an 
expectation  was  unfounded,  he  assures  them  in  the  most  ex- 
press terms,  that  before  the  day  of  the  Lord  there  will  be  a 
great  apostacy  in  the  church ;  that  the  man  of  sin  will  be 
revealed  ;*  that  he  will  oppose  and  exalt  himself  above  all  that 
is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  and  that  he  will  sit,  or 
continue  a  long  time  in  the  church,  as  God.f 

This  epistle  consists  of  three  chapters,  and  contains  the 
inscription  (ch.  i.  1,  2) ;  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the 
Thessalonians  (ver.  3 — 12) ;  the  doctrine  concerning  the  man 
of  sin  (ch.  ii.  1 — 12) ;  the  Thessalonians  comforted  against 
this  trial  (ver.  13, 14) ;  exhortation  and  prayer  (ver.  16— iii.  5) ; 
directions  to  correct  the  disorderly  (ver.  6 — 16)  ;  the  conclu- 
sion, ver  17,  18. 


Epistle  to  Tittis. 

This  epistle,  as  Michaelis  observes,  might  not  improperly 
be  called  an  epistle  to  the  Cretans :  for  the  design  of  it  vras 
not  so  much  to  instruct  Titus  in  matters  which  he  must  have 
known  even  without  this  epistle,  as  to  put  into  his  hands  an 
order,  which  he  might  lay  before  the  Cretans,  and  to  which 
he  might  appeal  whenever  unworthy  and  unqualified  persons 
attempted  to  intrude  into  the  ministerial  office.  Its  contents 
are  nearly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  first  epistle  to 
Timothy.   The  churches  of  Crete  were  hitherto  without  bishops 

*  For  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  see  Benson's  Dissertation  on  the  Man  of 
Sin ;  Macknight's  Notes  on  2  Thess.  ii.  and  the  commentators  generaUy. 

f  In  disproof  of  the  opinion  that  the  Apostles  believed  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  the  day  of  jud^ent  to  be  at  hand,  see  Macknight*s  Preface  to  this  Epistle^ 
sect.  iii.  iv ;  and  Nisbett's  Notes  on  Difficult  Passages  of  Scripture,  12mo. 
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and  ministers :  Titus,  therefore,  was  ordered  to  appoint  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  cautioned  against  some,  who  were  of 
the  circumcision,  and  who  endeavoured  to  procure  for  them- 
selves the  ecclesiastical  offices. 

From  Gal.  ii.  3,  we  learn  that  Titus  was  a-Greek,  and  was 
probably  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul,  though  the 
time  of  his  conversion  is  not  known.  It  has  been  thought 
remarkable,  that  St.  Luke  has  not  once  mentioned  the  name 
of  Titus  throughout  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  though  St.  Paul 
makes  frequent  mention  of  him  in  his  epistles.  But  St.  Luke's 
silence  will  cease  to  be  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  the 
period  in  which  Titus  attended  St.  Paul.  He  was  present 
with  the  Apostle  at  three  different  times.  Frst,  on  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  described  Acts  xv.  as  St.  Paul  states  in 
express  terms,  Gal.  ii.  1 — 3.  But  in  this  instance,  though 
St.  Luke  has  not  mentioned  him  by  name,  he  has  included 
him  under  the  general  expression,  *  several  other  of  them/ 
Acts  XV.  2,  that  is,  of  the  Gentile  converts.  From  this  period,, 
judging  from  St.  PauPs  epistles,  sometime  must  have  elapsed^ 
before  Titus  was  again  with  him :  but  in  the  second  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  he  is  frequently  mentioned,  where  it  ap- 
peal's that  he  had  been  with  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus,  and  was, 
sent  from  that  city  to  Corinth.  St.  Paul,  on  his  own  depar- 
ture from  Ephesus,  expected  to  meet  Titus  again  at  Troas ; 
but  was  disappointed  (2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13),  for  he  did  not  meet 
vidth  him  till  his  arrival  in  Macedonia  (vii.  6 — 13),  whence 
the  Apostle  sent  Titus  again  with  a  new  commission  to* 
Corinth.  Now  these  engagements  of  Titus^  occurred  during 
the  period  in  which  Luke  was  absent  from  St.  Paul;*  and 
this  accounts  for  his  silence  with  regard  to  the  transactions  of 
Titus,  as  also  of  many  transactions  of  St.  Paul,  which  took 
place  in  this  interval*  When  Luke  again  joined  company  with 
Paul,  Titus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  with  him,  so  that 
these  two  Gentile  converts  attended,  the  Apostle  perhaps, 
alternately.  The  third  and  last  time  that  we  find  Titus  with 
St.  Paul,  was  shortly  before  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy 
was  written,  in  which  the  Apostle  says  (ch.  iv.  10),  that  Titus> 
was  departed  for  Dalmatia.*f 

Michaelis  and  Dr.  Hales  refer  the  publication  of  this, 
epistle  to  the  year  53,  and  their  arguments  appear  to  be  much 
strengthened  by  the  consideration,  that  there  is  no  allusion  to 
St.  Paul's  sufferings  or  approaching  death — ^to  his  age  or  impri- 
sonment: all  of  which  things  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
those  epistles  which  we  have  more  decided  reason  for  referring 

*  Michaelis*  Introduction,  voL  iii.  ch.  vi.  sect.  3. 
t  Ihid,  vol.  iv.  p..  29,  &c. 
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to  a  late  period  of  the  Apostle's  life.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  verbal  harmony  subsisting  between  this  epistle  and  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy,  cannot  be  naturally  accounted  for,  but 
by  supposing  that  they  were  both  written  about  the  same 
time,  and  while  the  same  ideas  and  phrases  were  fureseat  to 
the  author*s  mind.  But  is  it  not  natural  to  expect  such  coin- 
cidences,  when  they  were  both  written  on  similar  occasioiu^ 
and  for  the  same  purposes? 

This  epistle  has  three  chapters,  containing  the  inscription 
(ch.  i*  1 — 4) — instructions  for  Titus  to  ordain  good  Presby- 
ters (ver.  6 — 9) — to  reprove  and  admonish  the  .Cretans,  taking 
care  to  be  himself  an  example  of  good  works  (ver.  10 — 16) — 
to  teach  aged  men  and  women  their  respective  duties  (ch.  ii. 
1 — 8) — and  urge  obedience  upon  servants  and  magistrates 
(ver.  9 — iii.  7);  directions  to  maintain  good  works,  avoid 
foolish  questions,  and  shun  heretics  (ver.  8 — 11);  an  invita- 
tion of  Titus  to  Nicopolis,  with  some  admonitions  (ver.  1^ 
14);  the  conclusion  (ver.  16). 

Upon  a  review  of  this  and  the  two  epistles  to  Timothy,  it  is 
natural  to  reflect  how  much  they  tend  to  illustrate  ana  con- 
firm the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity. — It  has  often  hem 
observed,  and  very  justly,  that  nothing  sets  the  character  of 
great  men  in  so  true  a  light  as  their  letters  to  their  particular 
friends:  while  they  are  acting  in  the  eye  of  the  world  they 
frequently  appear  in  disguise,  and  the  real  motives  of  their 
conduct  he  out  of  sight ;  but  in  their  familiar  correspondence 
they  open  their  minds  with  freedom,  and  throw  off  all  reserve. 
If,  therefore,  any  should  object  to  the  argument  drawn  from 
St.  Paul's  epistles  to  the  churches,  that,  as  they  were  designed 
for  the  public  view,  he  would  be  upon  his  guard,  not  t»  let 
any  expressions  escape  him,  that  might  give  the  world  en  un- 
favourable idea  of  himself,  or  the  cause  m  which  he  was  en- 
gaged ;  yet  certainly,  when  he  is  writing,  as  in  this  and  the 
other  epistles  referred  to,  to  his  most  intimate  friends^  who 
were  embarked  with  him  in  the  same  design,  and  with  whom, 
therefore,  he  could  use  the  utmost  confidence,  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  find  him  disclosing  his  real  sentiments, 
stripped  of  all  artifice  and  disguise.  And  now,  upon  the 
^lost  accurate  and  impartial  examination  of  these  epistles, 
what  do  we  discover  ?  Can  we  trace  any  marks  of  insincerity 
and  imposture  ?  Does  the  Apostle  wear  any  other  character 
than  that  in  which  he  had  appeared  to  the  wnole  world  ?  Does 
he  drop  the  least  hint  that  can  lead  one  so  much  as  to  suspect 
that  be  had  been  only  acting  a  part,  and  imposing  upon  num^ 
kind  ?  Can  we  perceive  the  least  shadow  of  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  views  he  gives  of  religion  in  these  and  his  other 
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writings  ?  Is  there  any  thins  like  that  double  doctrine  which 
some  nave  charged  upon  the  ancient  philosophers?  On  the 
contrary,  is  it  not  most  evident^  that  he  founded  his  own 
hopes,  and  formed  his  own  character,  upon  the  very  same 
principles  which  he  recommended  to  others;  that  he  nad  no 
views  of  secular  interest  or  ambition  to  gratify,  and  was  in- 
fluenced by  no  other  motives  than  those  which  he  openly 
avowed  in  the  face  of  the  world :  in  a  word,  that  his  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  his  doctrine,  was  consistent  and  uniform, 
and  his  inward  sentiments  the  same  as  his  outward  profes- 
sion ?  The  instructions  he  gives  his  friends  for  the  exercise  of 
their  office,  had  nothing  of  art  or  subtilty,  but  were  all  plain 
and  simple,  and  centred  in  that  grand  design  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  reUgion  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  which  ever 
lay  near  his  heart :  and  so  far  is  he  from  flattering  them  with 
the  prospect  of  any  worldly  advantage,  that  he  exhorts  them 
to  be  ready,  after  nis  example,  to  sacrifice  every  temporal  in- 
terest, and  even  life  itself^  in  the  cause  they  had  undertaken 
to  support. 

Now,  if  this  be  allowed  a  just  representation  of  the  case,  it 
will  certainly  follow,  that  the  Apostle  was  himself  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  those  doctrines  he 
had  taught :  and  since  it  may  be  easily  proved,  that  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  built  his  faith  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
exclude  all  possibility  of  mistake,  we  may  safely  conclude  upon 
the  credit  of  his  testimony  alone  (had  we  no  other  arguments  to 
produce),  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  a  cunningly  devised 
fabky  formed  to  answer  the  ambitious  or  interested  views  of 
its  authors,  but  that  it  is,  indeed,  the  power  of'  God,  and  the 
taisdom  of  God.* 

First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  date  of  this  epistle  is  ascertained  from  internal  evi- 
dence. St.  Paul,  on  leaving  Corinth,  where  he  was  en^ged 
in  establishing  a  Christian  church,  and  where  he  wrote  his  two 
epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  proceeded  to  Asia,  and  visited 
Ephesus,  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch  ;  and  then,  passing  through 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  Towards  the  close  of  this  residence  at  Ephesus, 
he  wrote  this  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  appears  from 
chap.  xvi.  8,  where  he  says,  "  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until 
Pentecost."  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  subscription,  which 
States  it  to  have  been  written  at  Philippi,  is  erroneous.  And 
that  it  was  written  at  the  preceding  passover  appears  from 

*  Doddridge,  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
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ch.  V.  7 — '^  Ye  are  unleavened/'  that  is,  "  ye  are  now  cele- 
brating the  feast  of  unleavened  bread."  St.  Paul's  departure 
from  Ephesus  being  in  the  year  67,  this  episde  must  conM^- 
quently  have  been  written  at  that  time. 

The  city  of  Corinth  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Greece ;  exceeding  all  the  cities  of  the  worlds  for  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  its  pubUc  buildings.  But,  as  in  most 
caseSy  riches  produced  luxury,  and  this  a  total  corruption  of 
manners;  so  that  the  Corinthians  became  proverbial  ror  their 
profligacy  and  vices.  Corinth  was  the  residence  of  manj 
Jews,  as  we  find  Acts  xviii.  4,  and  to  them  St.  Paul,  on  his 
visiting  this  place,  first  addressed  himself;  but  finding  their 
opposition  to  the  Gospel  unremitting,  he  turned  to  the  Gen- 
tiles (ver.  7),  of  whom  the  church  was  principally  composed. 
On  Paul's  departure  from  Corinth,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Apollos,  who  preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success  (ver.  24 
— ^28) ;  to  whom  may  be  added  Aquila  and  Sosthenes,  ver  3, 
1  Cor.  i.  1.  False  teachers,  however,  soon  arising,  the  peace 
of  the  church  was  disturbed,  and  great  disorders  ensued. 
Some  Grentile  converts  set  themselves  up  for  teachers,  con- 
founding the  Christian  doctrine  with  their  own  philosophical 
speculations,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  oratory  of  Apollos, 
called  themselves  his  disciples.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  Jewish  converts  contended  strenuously  for  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  and  staled  themselves  the  followers 
of  Cephas,  that  is,  Peter^  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision; 
while  many  of  the  native  Corinthian  converts  still  continued 
addicted  to  that  uncleanness  and  lasciviousness,  which  had 
been  common  to  them  in  their  heathen  state.  Two  factions 
were  raised  in  the  church,  and  the  Apostle  was  called  upon 
to  fight  against  Jewish  superstition,  neathen  licentiousness, 
and  all  the  sophistry  of  human  learning,  which  were  alike 
leagued  against  him,  derogating  from  nis  autiiority.  On 
hearing  of  the  lamentable  state  of  his  newly  established 
church,  it  appears  that  the  Apostie  sent  Erastus  and  Timothy 
to  the  Corinthians,  as  his  messengers  and  fellow-labourers  in 
the  Gospel,  intending  shortly  to  visit  them  himself  (Acts 
xix.  22);  but  before  ne  could  accomplish  this,  he  received 
messengers  from  Corinth,  with  a  letter  from  the  church,  re- 
questing his  advice  and  directions  on  various  subjects,  which 
had  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  animosities  and  divisions 
among  them  (ch.  vii.  1,  16,  17),  and  on  which  those  who 
remained  stedfast  to  him  were  anxious  to  obtain  his  opinion. 
In  answer  to  these  applications,  this  epistle  seems  to  have 
been  written.* 

*  M ichaelis'  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  d.  42,  &c. ;  Towixsend's  Arrangement,  voL  vL 
p.  284 ;  and  Madcnight's  Pref.  to  1  Corinthians. 
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This  epistle  has  been  variously  divided  :  the  following  par- 
ticulars comprise  the  whole  subject  matter. — ^The  introduction 
(ch.  i.  1 — ^9) ;  exhortations  relative  to  the  dissensions  of  the 
Corinthians  (ver.  10 — ^iv.  40) ;  concerning  the  person  who 
had  married  his  step-mother ;  commonly  cafied  the  incestuous 
person  (ch.  v.)  ;  concerning  the  unlawfulness  of  going  to  law 
Defore  unbelievers^  and  the  duty  of  being  entirely  separate 
from  them  (ch.  vi.) ;  concerning  marriage  and  virginity  (ch. 
vii.)  ;  the  question  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things 
which  had  been  offered  to  idols  (ch.  viii.) ;  the  apostle  shews 
his  libeily,  affirms  his  right  to  a  maintenance^  which  he 
generously  foregoes,  and  then  points  out  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  animated  in  his  course,  (ch.  ix).  From  this 
he  takes  occasion  to  advert  to  some  of  the  typical  events  in 
the  Jewish  history,  which  are  proposed  for  our  instniction, 
and  concludes  with  some  directions  for  our  conduct  in  things 
of  an  indifferent  nature  (ch.  x.)  ;  various  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations concerning  public  worship,  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts,  which  give  occasion  to  an 
animated  discourse  on  charity  (ch.  xi-r-xiv.) ;  the  important 
question  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (ch.  xv.)  ; 
miscellaneous  matters,  containing  exhortations,  salutations, 
commendations,  &c.  &c.  ch.  xvi. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  epistle  there  are  evident  al- 
lusions to  the  Isthmian  games,  wnich  were  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  on  the  isthmus,  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  joins 
the  Peloponnesus,  or  Morea,  to  the  main  land,  and  with  which, 
therefore,  the  Corinthians  were  well  acquainted.  As  a  know- 
ledge of  the  exercises  adopted  in  these  games  will  materially 
illustrate  the  apostle's  expressions,  we  have  drawn  up  an  ac- 
count of  them,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  West's  Preliminary 
Dissertation  to  his  translation  of  Pindar,  8u5.''* 


First  Epistk  to  Timothy. 

The  person  to  whom  St.  Paul  addressed  this  letter  was  a 
native  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
father  was  a  Gentile,  but  his  mother  was  a  pious  Jewess,  who 
carefully  and  deligently  instructed  his  infant  mind  in  the 
truths  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  Acts  xvi.  1 — 3;  2  Tim. 
i.  6.  On  visiting  Lystra  a  second  time,  the  apostle  found 
Timothy,  then  a  youth,  an  exemplary  and  zealous  mdinber  of 

*  See  chap.  xii.  sect.  2,  past^ 
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the  Christian  church.  His  piety  and  talents  induced  SL  Ptol 
to  take  him  as  his  companion  m  his  travels,  and  as  a  joint 
labourer  in  publishing  tne  GK)spel  of  Jesus  Christ*  To  con- 
ciliate the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and,  indeed,  to  obtain  from 
them,  both  for  Timothy  and  himself,  a  hearing,  in  the  work 
of  their  ministry,  the  young  evangelist  was  circumcised  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  apostle  (Acts  xvi.  1 — 3),  and  after  the 
imposition  of  hands  (1  Tim.  iv.  14),  he  accompanied  him  and 
Silas  in  their  apostolic  mission,  and  never  afterwards  left  St. 
Paul,  except  wnen  sent  by  him  on  some  special  errand. 

The  date  of  this  epistle  has  been  a  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy ;  some  assigning  it  to  the  year  56, 67,  or  68,  which  is  the 
common  opinion ;  and  others  to  64  or  65.  We  have  adopted, 
with  Dr.  Doddridge,  the  hypothesis  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed most  generally,  that  it  was  written  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  57  or  58,  when  St.  Paul  had  lately  quitted  Ephesus 
on  account  of  the  tumult  raised  there  by  Demetrius,  and  was 
gone  into  Macedonia,  Acts  xx.  1.  This  is  the  opinion  of  many 
learned  critics,  ancient  and  modem,  particularly  of  Athanasius, 
Theodoret,  Baronius,  Ludovic,  Capellus,  Blondel,  Hammond^ 
Grotius,  Salmasius,  Lightfoot,  JBenson,  Lord  Barrington, 
MichaeUs,  and  others.  On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Pearson, 
and  after  him  Rosenmiiller,  Macknight,  Paley,  Bishop  Tom- 
line,  8cc.  endeavour  to  prove,  that  it  could  not  be  written  till 
the  year  64  or  65,  between  the  first  and  second  imprisonment 
of  ot.  Paul  at  Rome  ;  and  I'Enfant,  without  any  hesitation, 

foes  into  this  hypothesis.  It  is  universally  allowed  that  St. 
^aul  must  have  written  this  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  at  some 
journey  which  he  made  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  having 
m  the  mean  time  left  Timothy  behind  him  at  Ephesus ;  for  he 
expressly  says  to  Timothy,  1  Tim.  i.  3.  *'  I  besought  thee  still 
to  abide  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  into  Macedonia."  Bishop 
Pearson  accordingly,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  date  of  this 
epistle  was  as  late  as  he  supposes,  having  observed  that  we 
read  only  of  three  journeys  of  St.  Paul  through  Macedonia, 
(viz.  Acts  xvi.  9,  10;  xx.  1,  3),  endeavours  to  shew,  that  it 
could  not  be  written  in  any  of  these,  and  must  consequently 
have  been  written  in  some  fourth  journey,  not  mentioned  in 
the  history,  which  he  supposes  was  about  the  year  66,  aft^ 
St.  Paul  was  released  from  his  imprisonment  at  Kome.  That 
it  was  not  written  at  the  first  or  third  of  these  joumies  is 
readily  allowed,  and  it  appears  from  the  whole  series  of  the 
context  in  both  places  ;  but  it  is  the  second  that  is  generally 
contended  for.  The  Bishop  supposes  that  the  epistle  was  not 
written  at  this  second  journey,  because  it  appears  from  Acts 
xix.  22,  that  St.  Paul  did  not  leave  Timothy  then  at  Ephe- 
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sus»  having  sent  hhn  before  into  Macedonia,  and  appointed 
him  to  meet  him  at  Corinth.  See  1  Cor.  iv.  17;  xvi.  10. 
To  this  it  is  answered,  that  though  St.  Paul  did  not  indeed 
send  Timothy  from  Ephesus,  yet,  as  we  are  told  that  St.  Paul 
made  some  stay  there  after  that  (Acts  xix.  22),  Timothy 
might  be  returned  before  the  tumult,  and  so  the  Apostle 
might,  notwithstanding,  leave  him  behind  at  Ephesus,  when 
he  nimself  set  out  for  Macedonia.  For,  it  should  be  observ- 
ed, that  he  changed  his  scheme,  and,  before  he  went  to  Co- 
rinth, where  he  had  appointed  Timothy  to  meet  him,  spent 
some  time  in  Macedonia ;  from  whence  he  wrote  his  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  company  with  Timothy,  who 
came  to  him  in  his  return  from  Corinth,  and  continued  with 
him  while  he  remained  in  these  parts.  Now  that  Timothy 
returned  to  Ephesus  before  the  Apostle  departed  will  indeed 
appear  very  probable,  if,  (as  Mr.  Boyse  argues  from  Acts 
XX.  31,  compared  with  xix.  8,  10)  St.  Paul  spent  three  years 
at  Ephesus,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  sent  Timothy 
away  nine  months  before  tne  tumult :  which  would  leave  him 
time  enough  to  perform  his  commission,  and  return  to  Ephe- 
sus before  the  Apostle  had  left  it.*  To  which  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  appears  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  10,  11,  which  epistle  was  writ- 
ten from  Ephesus,  that  St.  Paul  expected  Timothy,  after  his 
journey  to>  Macedonia  and  Corinth,  would  return  to  him  at 
that  city. 

The  feishop  further  objects  to  the  epistle's  being  written  at 
this  second  journey,  mentioned  Acts  xx.  1.  that  when  the 
Apostle  set  out  he  proposed  to  go  into  Macedonia,  and  visit 
the  churches  there  and  in  Greece,  which  must  necessarily 
take  up  a  considerable  time,  whereas,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
he  speaks  of  his  intention  to  return  very  soon.  1  Tim.  iii. 
14 ;  IV.  13.  But  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  some  unfore- 
seen accident  might  detain  him  longer  than  he  designed,  and 
being  disappointed  of  some  assistance  he  expected  from  Mace- 
donia, he  might  afterwards  send  for  Timothy  to  come  to  him, 
who,  as  the  passage  by  sea  might  be  dispatched  in  a  few  days, 
might  arrive  at  Macedonia  before  the  Apostle  wrote  his  Se- 
cond Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  Bishop  further  argues,  that  it  appears  from  the  Epis- 
tle to  Titus,  as  well  as  from  some  passages  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  and  to  Philemon,  that  St.  Paul  actually  made 
another  journey  into  those  parts  after  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  in  which  journey  he  left  Titus  behind  nim  at  Crete, 
which  lay  in  his  way  from  Rome,  Tit.  i.  6.  Now  it  must  be 
allowed    the  Bishop,    that   the  supposition  that  Salmasius 

*J5ee  Family  Expositor,  vol.  iii.  sect.  43.  note,  p.  189. 
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makes  is  not  at  all  likely,  that  St.  Paul  touched  at  Crete, 
"when  he  was  going  from  Achaia  to  Macedonia,  for  then  he 
carried  a  collection  with  him  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1.6;  Acts  xxiv.  17), 
and  therefore  it  was  not  probable  he  would  go  so  much  out 
of  his  way ;  and  when  he  was  about  to  sail  into  Syria^  and 
heard  that  snares  were  laid  for  him  (Acts  xx.  3),  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  he  would  go  into  the  mouth  of  them,  or  that  he 
would  take  up  his  time  in  preaching  at  Crete,  when  he  was 
in  haste  to  be  at  Jerusalem  (Acts.  xx.  6),  or  that  he  would 
winter  at  Nicopolis  (Tit.  iii.  12),  when  winter  was  passed,  and 
he  desired  to  be  at  Jerusalem  before  the  passover.     But  then 
it  had  been  observed,  that  perhaps  the  Epistle  to  Titus  might 
be  among  the  first  St.  Paul  wrote,  and  nis  voyage  to  Crete, 
one  of  the  many  events  before  his  going  up  to  the  council 
at  Jerusalem,  which,  in  his  history  of  the  Acts,  Luke  not 
being  in  company  with  him  when  they  occurred,  had  entirely 
passed  over,  and  of  which  there  are  notwithstanding  some 
traces  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle,  particularly  2  Cor.  xi.  and  Rom. 
XV.  19 ;  or  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  was 
written  by  St.  Paul  after  his  first  imprisonment,  it  will  not 
follow  firom  thence,  that  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  must 
have  been  written  at  the  same  time.    This  is  a  brief  account 
of  the  arguments  for  Bishop  Pearson's  hypothesis,  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  about  the  year  66,  with  their  respective 
answers. 

In  favour,  however,  of  the  later  date  assigned  to  this  Epis- 
tle, it  has  been  farther  observed,  that  Timothy  was  left  in 
Crete,  to  oppose  the  following  eiTors. 

1.  Fables  invented  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  to  recommend  the 
observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  as  necessary  to  salvation. — 2. 
Uncertain  genealogies,  by  which  individuals  endeavoured  to 
trace  their  descent  from  Abraham,  in  the  persuasion  that  they 
would  be  saved,  merely  because  they  had  Abraham  for  their 
father. — 3.  Intricate  questions,  and  strifes  about  some  words 
in  the  law ;  perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds  who 
reckoned  that  which  produced  most  gain,  to  be  the  best  kind 
of  godliness ;  and  4.  Oppositions  of  knowledge,  falsely  so 
named.  And  these  errors,  it  is  said  had  not  taken  place  in 
the  Ephesian  Church,  before  the  Apostle's  departure ;  for,  in 
his  charge  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  he  foretold  that 
the  false  teachers  were  to  enter  in  among  them  after  his  de- 
parting (Acts  XX.  29,  30)  ;  **  I  know  that  after  my  departing, 
shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparmg  the 
flock.  Also  of  your  ownselves,  shall  men  arise,  speaking  per- 
verse things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them."  The  same 
thing,  it  IS  said,  appears  from  the  two  Epistles  which  the 
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Apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  the  one  from  EphesuSy  be- 
fore the  riot  of  Demetrius,  the  other  from  Macedonia,  after 
that  event ;   and,  from  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote  to  the 
£phesians  themselves,  from  Rome,  during  his  confinement 
there.    For  in  none  of  these  letters  is  there  any  notice  taken 
of  the  above-mentioned  errors,  as  subsisting  among  the  Ephe-  : 
siaiis  at  the  time  they  were  written,  which  cannot  be  account- 
ed for,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  prevalent  in  Ephesus 
when  the  Apostle  went  into  Macedonia,  after  the  riot.    It  is 
inferred,  therefore,  that  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  which 
the  Apostle  desired  him  to  abide  in  Ephesus,  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  Judaizers  and  their  errors,  could  not  be 
written  either  from  Troas  or  from  Macedonia,  after  the  riot ; 
hut  it  must  have  been  written  some  time  after  the  Apostle*s 
^^lease  from  confinement  in  Rome,  when  no  doubt  he  visited 
the  Church  at  Ephesus,  and  found  the  Judaizing  teachers 
there  busily  employed  in  spreading  their  pernicious  errors. — 
[     But  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  not  certain  what  errors 
I     yere  alluded  to  in  Acts  xx.  29,  30 ;  and  the  enx)rs  alluded  to 
I     in  1  Tim.  every  where  prevailed. 

Again,  in  the  first  Epistle  it  is  said,  the  same  persons,  doc- 
trines, and  practices,  are  reprobated,  which  are  condemned  in 
the  second.  Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  1—6,  with  2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 5  ; 
and  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  with  2  Tim.  ii.  14 ;  and  1  Tim.  vi.  4,  with 
2  Tim.  ii.  16.  The  same  commands,  instructions,  and  encou- 
ragements are  given  to  Timothy,  in  the  first  Epistle,  as  in  the 
second.  Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14,  with  2  Tim.  iv.  1 — 5. 
The  same  remedies  for  the  corruptions  which  had  taken  place 
among  the  Ephesians,  are  prescribed  in  the  first  Epistle,  as 
in  the  second.  Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  14,  with  2  Tim.  i.  6,  7 ; 
and,  as  in  the  second  Epistle,  so  in  the  first,  every  thing  is 
addressed  to  Timothy,  as  superintendant  both  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  laity,  in  the  Church  at  Ephesus ;  all  which  imply, 
that  the  state  of  things  among  the  Ephesians  was  the  same 
when  the  two  Epistles  were  written  :  consequently,  that  the 
first  Epistle  was  written  only  a  few  months  before  the  second, 
and  not  long  before  the  Apostle's  death. — It  is  answered,  that 
the  Church  at  Ephesus  might  require  a  repetition  of  the  same 
remonsti*ances,  though  many  years  elapsed  between  the  send- 
ing of  the  two  Epistles. 

To  the  late  date  of  this  first  Epistle  there  are  three  objec-» 
tions,  which  appear  to  be  decisive. 

1.  It  is  thought  that,  if  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was 
written  after  the  Apostle's  release,  he  could  not  with  any  pro- 
priety have  said  to  Timothy  (ch.  iv.  12),  "  Let  no  man  despise 
tby  youth/'    In  reply  to  which,  it  is  said,  that  Servius  TuUius, 
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in  classing  the  Roman  people,  as  Aulus  Gellius  relates  (lib.  t* 
c.  28)«  divided  their  age  into  three  periods :  childhood,  he 
limited  to  the  age  of  seventeen ;  youth,  from  that  to  forty-six; 
and  old  age,  from  that  to  the  end  of  life.  Now»  supposing 
Timothy  to  have  been  eighteen  years  old^  A«D-  50,  when  he 
became  Paul's  assistant^  he  would  be  no  more  than  32,  A.D. 
64,  two  years  after  the  Apostle's  release,  when  it  is  supposed 
this  Epistle  was  written.  Wherefore,  being  then  in  the  pe- 
riod of  life  which,  by  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  was 
considered  as  youth,  the  Apostle  with  propriety  might  say  to 
him,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth."  It  is  not  however 
probable,  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to  the  artificial  distinctions  of 
the  Roman  law,  instead  of  the  actual  age  of  Timothy. 

3.  When  the  Apostle  touched  at  Miletus,  in  his  voya^  to 
Jerusalem  vrith  the  collections,  the  Church  at  Ephesus  had  a 
number  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops  and  deacons,  who  came 
to  him  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  17),  what  occasion  vi^as  there,  in 
an  E[>istle  written  after  the  Apostle's  release,  to  give  Timothy 
directions  concerning  the  ordination  of  bishops  and  deacons, 
in  a  Church  where  there  were  so  many  elders  already? — ^Itis 
answered,  the  elders  who  came  to  the  Apostle  at  Miletus,  in 
the  year  58,  may  have  been  too  few  for  the  Church  at  Ephesus, 
in  her  increased  state,  in  the  year  65.  Besides,  false  teachen 
had  then  entered,  to  oppose  whom  more  bishops  and  deacons 
might  be  needed  than  were  necessary  in  the  year  58,  not  to 
mention  that  some  of  the  first  elders  having  died,  others  weie 
wanted  to  supply  their  places.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
scriptural  proof,  and  the  positive  assertion  of  the  Epistle  is 
needlessly  set  aside. 

Dr.  PsJey  defends  the  later  date  from  the  su{)erscripti(xi  of 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  is  spurious— 
from  the  apparently  short  interval  between  St.  Paul's  leaving 
Ephesus,  to  go  into  Macedonia,  and  the  writing  the  seoond 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  beginning  of  wmch  Timothy 
is  joined  with  St.  Paul ;  to  which  it  may  be  answered,  that 
Timothy  might  have  left  Ephesus  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
soon  returned.  He  endeavours  to  overcome  the  insaperaUe 
difficulty  in  the  opinion  that  the  Epistle  was  written  so  late— 
that  it  necessarily  implies  that  St.  Paul  visited  Ephesus  after 
his  liberation  at  Rome,  which  appears  so  contrary  to  what  he 
said  to  the  Ephesian  Church,  tliat  they  should  see  his  face 
no  more.  Dr.  Paley  finds  only  some  presumptive  evidoices, 
that  the  Apostle  must  have  visited  Epnesus — the  Epistles  to 
the  Philippians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  vniile  the 
Apostle  >^*as  a  prisoner  at  Rome :  to  the  former,  he  says,  ''  I 
trust  in  the  Lord,  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly :"  and 
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tthe  latter,  who  was  a  Colossiuii,  he  gives  this  direction — 
iut  withaJ,  prepare  me  also  a  lodging,  for  I  trust  that, 
"i  your  prayers,  1  shall  be  given  unto  you."  An  in- 
1  of  the  map  will  shew  us,  that  Coloss^e  was  a  city  of 
a  Minor,  lying  eastward,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
hesus  ;  Philippi  was  on  the  other,  i.  e.  the  western  side  of 
H  ^gean  Sea.  Now,  if  the  Apostle  executed  his  purpose, 
id  came  to  Philemon  at  Colossi,  soon  after  hia  liberation,  it 
p  canoot  be  supposed,  says  Dr.  Paley,  that  he  would  omit  to 
,  viat  Ephesns,  which  lay  so  near  it,  and  where  he  had  spent 
three  years  of  hia  ministry.  As  he  was  also  under  a  pro- 
mise to  visit  the  Church  at  Philippi  shortly,  if  he  passed 
from  Coloss^e  to  Philippi,  he  could  hardly  avoid  taking 
Ephesus  in  his  way. 

.  Aj^umenta  of  this  theoretical  natui'e  ought  to  weigh  but 
tie,  when  they  defend  a  proposition  which  seems  opposed  to 
i  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  Scripture.  When  St.  Paul 
jd  the  elders  of  Ephesus  that  they  should  see  his  face 
t  more,  it  was  so  soleninly  announced,  that  it  may  be 
jDeidered  as  spoken  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  with  which 
f.va&  gifted. 

^acknight  has  argued  at  great  length  that  St.  Paul  spoke 
I  Btrong  perauaBion  only.  Dr.  Paley,  in  adopting  the  same 
pothesis,  does  not,  however,  mention  his  name.  Nothing 
_  a  be  asserted  positively.  We  have  preferred  the  early  date 
for  this  reason,  that  the  allusion  to  the  youth  of  Timothy — 
the  fact  that  Timothy  was  directed  to  ordain  elders,  whom 
St.  Paul  afterwards  met — and  the  solemn  declaration,  that  he 
should  see  tli.eir  face  no  more,  appear  to  be  so  plainly  decisive, ' 
that  we  can  admit  no  theoretical  arguments  to  overthrow  what 
seems  to  be  the  unforced  deduction  from  Scripture,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  after  St.  Paul  went  from  Ephesus,  and 
left  Timotliy  there,  when  he  went  into  Macedonia.  There  is 
no  mention  of  St.  Paul's  going  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia 
but  once,  and  that  is  in  Acts  xx.  1,  This  was  the  considera- 
tion which  induced  Theodoret,  among  the  ancients,  and  among 
the  moderns,  Estius,  Baronius,  Capellus,  Grotiua,  Lightfoot, 
Salmasius,  Hammond,  Witsius,  Lanlner,  Pearson,  and  others, 
to  support  the  opinion,  that  the  Apostle  speaks  of  that  jour- 
ney in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  * 

Michaehs  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  Epistle  was 
principally  written  against  the  Essenes,  or  Therapeuta;.  His 
" '  (erencea  do  not  appear  to  support  his  hypothesis.     These 


BeeCUrlce,  Falcy,  MacknigUl,  Lardner,  Doddridge,  Home,  snd  Town  send. 
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people,  even  if  they  sometimes  came  into  towns,  could  not 
haye  been  there  in  sufficient  numbers  to  endanger  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  communities.  We  have  at  least  no  proof  of 
this  fact.  Josephus  indeed  asserts,  that  they  were  numerous 
in  every  city ;  but  their  principal  habitation  being  in  the  de- 
serts, it  is  improbable  that  those  who  entered  the  towns  should 
have  deviated  still  further  from  their  customs,  and  have  be- 
come the  active  partizans  of  Judaism,  which  the  false  teachafs 
are  represented  to  be ;  they  were  no  doubt  included  among 
the  various  false  teachers  whom  St.  Paul  condemined;  but 
they  were  not  the  exclusive  objects  of  his  censure.* 

Though  the  errors  of  the  judaizing  teachers  in  Ephesns, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  apostle's  epistles  to  Timothy,  haw 
long  ago  disappeared,  the  epistles  themselves  are  still  of 
great  use,  as  they  serve  to  shew  the  impiety  of  the  principles 
from  which  these  errors  proceeded.  For  the  same  principles 
are  apt  in  every  age  to  produce  errors  and  vices,  which, 
though  different  in  name  from  those  which  prevailed  in 
Ephesus  in  the  apostle's  days,  are  precisely  of  the  same  kind, 
and  equally  pernicious. — These  epistles  are  likewise  of  great 
use  in  the  church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian  bishops  and 
deacons,  in  every  age,  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  duties  of 
their  function  ;  teach  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  should 
be  performed ;  describe  the  qualifications  necessary  in  those 
who  aspire  to  -such  holy  and  honourable  offices,  and  explain 
the  ends  for  which  these  offices  were  originally  iiistltutedi 
and  are  still  continued  in  the  church. 

The  very  same  things,  indeed,  the  apostle,  had  heSom 
written  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly,  because  he 
was  an  older  and  more  experienced  minister  than  Timothy. 
Nevertheless  the  repetition  oi  these  precepts  and  charges,  is 
not  without  its  use  to  the  church  still,  as  it  makes  us  more 
deeply  sensible  of  their  great  importance  :  Not  to  menti(m, 
that  in  the  epistle  to  Titus,  there  are  things  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  enhance  its  value.  In  short,  the  epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  taken  together,  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  the  ministers  of  the  Qospel,  may 
be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  divinely  inspired  eccle- 
siastical cafio/is,  to  be  observed  by  the  Christian  clergy  of  all 
communions,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

These  epistles,  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  frequently,  and 
with  the  greatest  attention,  by  those  in  every  age  and  country, 
who  hold  sacred  offices,  or  who  have  it  in  view  to  obtain 
them ;  not  only  that  they  may  regulate  their  conduct  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  contained  in  them,  but  that  by 

♦  Introduction^  vol.  iv.  ch. xv. sect.  1, 2,3,  p.  75 ; Townscud,  NewTest  vol,  ii. p.327. 
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meditating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  delivered  to  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy  atid 
Titus,  their  minds  may  be  strongly  impressed  with  a  sen^ 
of  the  importance  of  their  function,  and  of  the  obligatidii 
Which  lies  on  them  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  ievery  duty 
belonging  to  it. 

It  is  of  importance  also  to  observe,  that,  in  these  ^istlel^ 
there  are  some  explications  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  ahd 
tome  displays  of  St.  Paul's  views  and  expectations  as  AH 
apostle  of  Christ,  which  merit  our  attention.  For  if  he  had 
men,  like  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  an  hypocrite  who 
held  a  double  doctrine,  one  for  the  vulgar,  and  another  for 
the  learned ;  and  if  his  secret  views  and  expectations  had 
been  different  from  those  which  he  publicly  professed  to  the) 
world,  he  would  have  given,  without  all  doubt,  some  insinua- 
tion thereof,  in  letters  written  to  such  intimate  friends.  Yet, 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  epistles,  ho  discovery  of  that 
kind  is  made.  The  doctrine  contained  in  them,  is  the  samiSi 
with  that  taught  iti  the  epistles  designed  for  the  inspectioi^ 
Hhd  direction  of  the  church  in  general ;  and  the  viewHi  and 
hopes  which  he  expresses,  are  tne  same  with  those  which 
he  uniformly  taught  mankind  to  entertain.  What  stronger 
proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  Cipostle's  sincerity  and  faithml«- 
liess  than  these?  * 

This  epistle  contains  six  chapters,  comprising  the  introduce 
tion  (ch.  i.  1,2);  instructions  to  Timothy  how  to  behave  at 
Ephesus,  with  reference  both  to  his  own  ministry  and  the 
legalising  teachers  (ver.  3 — 11) ;  a  confirmation  of  the  sum  of 
the  Gospel  as  exemphfied  in  the  person  of  the  Apostle,  ver. 
12 — 20,  Particular  directions  relative  to  prayer  (ch.  ii.  1 — 8), 
—good  works  (9 — 16), — the  qualifications  of  a  bishop  (ch.  iii. 
1 — 7) ;  the  duties  of  deacons  (ver.  8 — 13) ;  further  instructions 
to  Timothy,  relative  to  his  teaching  (ver.  14 — ^iv.  6), — ^his  per- 
sonal conduct  (ver.  7 — 16), — and  pastoral  duties,  ch.  v.  Con- 
cerning servants,  false  teachers,  and  riches,  ch.  vi.  1 — 10, 
Concluding  charge  to  Timothy,  ver.  11 — ^21. 
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This  epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  a  year 
after  the  former  one  to  the  same  church,  and  this  appears  to  be 
supported  by  the  words,  *'  Achaia  was  ready  a  year  ago  " 
(ch.  ix.  2) ;  wr  the  Apostle,  having  given  instructions  for  that 

*  Macknight's  Preface  to  1  Tim.  sect.  4. 
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collection^  to  which  he  refers  in  these  words,  at  the  dose,  of 
the  preceding  epistle,  they  would  not  have  had  the  '^  forward- 
ness'^ there  mentioned,  till  a  year  had  elapsed.  As  the 
apostle  had  purposed  to  stay  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost  (1  Cor., 
xvi.  8),  and  ne  staid  some  time  in  Asia  after  his  purpose  to 
leave  Ephesus,  and  go  to  Macedonia  (Acts  ix.  21,  22),  and 
yet  making  here  his  apology  for  not  wintering  in  Corinth,  as  he 
thought  to  do  (1  Cor.  xvi.  6),  this  epistle  must  have  been 
written  after  the  winter ;  and  consequently  when  a  new  year 
was  begun.  It  therefore,  says  Whitby,  seems  to  have  been 
written  after  his  second  coming  into  Macedonia,  mentioned 
Acts  XX.  3.  For  (1.)  it  was  written  after  he  had  been  at 
Troas,  and  had  left  that  place  to  return  to  Macedonia :  now 
that  was  at  his  second  gomg  thither,  ch.  ii.  12.  (2.)  It  was 
written  when  Timothy  was  with  him :  now,  when  he  left 
Ephesus  to  go  into  Macedonia,  Timothy  went  not  with  him, 
but  was  sent  before  him  (Acts  xix.  22);  but  at  his  .second 
going  through  Macedonia,  Timothy  was  with  Mm,  Acts  xx. 
4.  (3.)  He  speaks  of  some  Macedonians,  who  were  likely 
to  accompany  nim,  ch.  ix.  4.  Now,  at  his  second  going  fixm 
Macedonia,  there  accompanied  him  Aristarchus,  Secu^dus, 
and  Gains  of  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia,  Acts 
XX-  4.  (4.)  The  postscript  says,  that  this  epistle  was  written 
from  Philippi,  wnere  Paul  was  till  the  days  of  unleavened 
bread  (Acts  xx.  6) ;  it  therefore  seems  to  have  been  sent  from 
thence  to  them  by  Titus,  and  some  other  person,  not  long 
before  St.  PauPs  coming  to  them ;  which  ne  speaks  of  as 
instant  (ch.  xiii.  1 ) :  and  that  which  he  was  now  ready  to  do, 
ch.  xii.  14.  This  he  did,  according  to  Lightfoot,  in  his  journey 
from  Philippi  to  Troas  :  he  saihng  about  from  Philippi  to 
Corinth,  to  make  good  his  promise ;  while  the  rest  who  were 
with  him  (Acts  xx.  4.)  went  direct  to  Troas,  and  there  waited 
for  him.* 

From  the  contents  of  this  epistle  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  accounts  which  the  apostle  had  received 
of  the  reception  and  effects  of  the  former  letter.  Many  of  the 
Corinthians,  in  conformity  with  the  directions  given  to  them 
in  that  epistle,  had  examined  themselves ;  they  had  ex- 
communicated the  incestuous  person  ;  earnestly  solicited  the 
apostle's  return,  and  zealously  vindicated  him  and  his  office 
against  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents.  The  faction, 
however,  led  on  by  their  false  teacher,  still  continued  their 
corrupt  practices,  and  vilified  the  character  of  the  apostle,  for' 
the  purpose  of  undermining  his  influence.  St.  Paul  had  for- 
merly promised  to  take  a  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth, 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  and  Whitby,  Prefac«  to  2  Corinthians. 
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thence  to  visit  the  Macedonians,  and  return  from  them  to 
Corinth,  ch.  i.  15, 16.  But  the  unhappy  state  of  the  christian 
church  induced  him  to  alter  his  purpose,  since  he  found  he 
must  have  treated  them  with  severity,  ver.  23.  His  adver- 
saries, therefore,  seized  hold  of  this  circumstance,  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  Paul  as  irresolute  and  unsteady, 
and  persuading  the  Corinthians  of  the  improbability  of  his 
ever  returning  to  them.  To  understand  this  epistle  rightly, 
then,  the  difl^rent  characters  to  whom  it  was  addressed  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  Titus,  who  carried  the  first  letter  to  Co- 
rinth, having  made  himself  acquainted  both  with  the  sincere 
part  of  the  church  and  the  state  of  the  disaffected  party,  gave 
the  apostle  a  particular  account  of  their  whole  proceedings. 
St.  Paul,  therefore,  in  this  second  letter,  artfully  introduces 
the  arguments,  objections,  and  scoffing  speeches,  by  which 
the  faction  were  endeavouring  to  bring  him  into  contempt, 
^uid  not  only  confutes  them  by  the  most  solid  reasoning,  but 
^ven  turns  them  against  the  false  teacher  himself,  and  against 
the  faction,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  ridiculous. 
But  while  he  thus  pointedly  derided  the  faction  and  its 
leaders,  St.  Paul  bestowed  just  commendations  on  the  sincere 
-part  of  the  church,  for  their  perseverance  in  the  doctrines 
he  had  taught  them,  and  for  their  ready  obedience  to  his 
orders,  concerning  the  incestuous  person.  And  to  encou- 
rage them,  he  states,  that  having  boasted  of  them  to  Titus, 
he  was  glad  to  find  his  boasting  well  founded  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

The  Corinthian  church  being  composed  of  persons  of  such 
opposite  characters,  the  apostle,  in  writing  to  them,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  suiting  his  discourse  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent characters.  And  therefore,  if  we  apply  to  the  whole 
church  of  Corinth,  the  things  in  the  two  epistles,  which  ap- 
parently were  directed  to  the  whole  church,  but  which  were  in- 
tended  specially  for  a  part  of  it,  we  shall  conceive  these  epistles 
full  of  inconsistency,  if  not  of  contradiction.  But  if  we  un- 
derstand these  things  as  the  apostle  really  meant  them,  every 
appearance  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction  will  be  re- 
moved. For  he  himself  has  directed  us  to  distinguish  the 
*  sincere  part  of  the  Corinthians  from  the  faction  (ch.  i.  14), 
*'  Ye  have  acknowledged  us  in  part,"  that  is,  a  part  of  you 
have  acknowledged  that  we  are  your  boasting  (ch.  ii.  6), 
/'  Now  if  a  certain  person  hath  grieved  me,  he  hath  not 
grieved  me  except  by  a  part  of  you,  that  I  may  not  lay  a  load 
on  you  all."  It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  matters  in  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  wnich  appear  inconsistent,  are  not 
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really  so  ;  they  belong  to  different  persons.  Thus,  the  many 
commendations  bestowed  on  the  Corinthians  in  these  epistles, 
belong  only  to  the  sincere  part  of  them.  Whereas  the  sharp 
reproofs,  the  pointed  ironies,  and  the  severe  threatenings  <h 
punishment  found  in  the  same  epistles,  are  to  be  understood 
as  addressed  to  the  faction,  and  more  especially  to  the  teacher 
at  their  head.  And  thus  by  discriminating  tne  members  of 
the  Corinthian  church  according  to  their  true  characters,  and 
by  applying  to  each  the  passages  belonging  to  them^  ev&j 
appearance  of  contradiction  vanishes.''^ 

This  epistle  contains  the  preface  (ch.  i.  1 — ^7) ;  an  account 
of  the  persecution  which  the  apostle  had  suffered  in  Asia,  and 
from  which  he  had  been  miraculously  rescued  (ver.  8 — 14); 
bis  purpose  to  visit  Corinth  (ver.  16 — 24) ;  concerning  the 
sorrow  which  they  had  suffered,  on  account  of  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  incestuous  person  (ch.  ii.  and  vii.) ;  his  own 
vindication  against  the  false  apostle  ;  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  doctrine  (ch.  iii.  6 — 18), — ^his  conduct  (ch.  iv. 
1 — 6), — ^and  his  bodily  infirmities  (ch.  iv.  7 — ^v.) ;  exhortations 
to  a  holy  Ufe  (ch.  vi.  vii.) ;  of  the  alms  that  had  been  collect- 
ed, and  were  yet  to  be  collected  (ch.  viii.  ix.)  ;  his  defence 
against  the  false  apostle  and  his  calunmiators  in  general  (cL 
X. — ^xii.) ;  miscellaneous  matters,  ch.  xiii.t 
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It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  time  or  by  whose 
ministry  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  Rome.  In  support 
of  the  opinion  uiat  Christianity  was  planted  there  by  the 
apostle  r eter,  no  argument  can  be  adduced ;  but  the  proba- 
bility is  decidedly  a^inst  it,  both  from  the  silence  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  also  of  St  Paul,  in  this  epistle,  on  that 
circumstance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  opinion  that  the 
church  of  Rome  was  founded  by  the  joint  labours  of  Peter  and 
Paul ;  for  it  is  evident  from  ch.  i.  8,  &c.  that  the  latter  had 
not  at  this  time  visited  that  city. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost^ 
there  were  present  at  Jerusalem,  "  Strangers  of  Rome,  Jews 
and  proselytes,"  and  is  it  not  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that 
these,  on  their  return,  would  relate  the  extraordinary  trans- 
actions they  had  witnessed,  as  connected  with  the  miracu- 

*  Michaelis*  Introd.  toL  ir.  ch.  xir.  sect  t.  ;  and  Maduught's  Frc&oe, 
t  Dr.  A.  CUriLC,  Pre£ue  to  S  Corinthians. 
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lous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  by  a  testimony  similar 
to  that  borne  by  the  apostles  in  other  paits  of  the  world, 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  christian  society?  Against  this 
reasoning  there  is  nothing  to  oppose,  and  it  is  every  way 
more  reasonable  than  either  of  the  two  opinions  above  re* 
ferred  to. 

Although  this  epistle  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
epistolary  wiitines,  it  is  evident  it  was  not  the  earliest  written.. 
It  has  perhaps  obtained  the  precedence  either  from  the  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  nature  of  its  ccHitents,  or  from 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  city,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which 
it  was  addressed.  From  ch.  xv.  26—27.  we  learn  that  it  waa 
written  at  Corinth,  at  the  time  the  apostle  w^s  preparing 
to  take  the  contributions  of  the  churches  to  Jerusalem.  He 
mentions  the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  he  lodged  (ch. 
xvi.  23),  and  also  the  chamberlain  of  the  city,  2  Tim.  iv.. 
20.  It  was  dictated  by  Paid  to  Tertius,  and  was  forwarded 
to  Rome  by  Phebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchrea,  a  poi*t  of 
Corinth,  ch.  xvi.  1.  It  was  written,  therefore,  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  68. 

Dr.  Paley,  with  his  usual  ability,  has  demonstrated  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  epistle,  and  its  existence 
m  the  ancient  Antehieronymian  versions,  and  the  Syriac,  as 
well  as  its  being  referred  to  by  the  apostolic  fathers,  Barnabas, 
Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp. 

There  have  been  some  doubts  concerning  the  language  in 
which  this  epistle  was  written.  Bolten  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  it  in  Syriac,  and  that  it  was  translated 
into  Greek  by  Tertius,  who  acted  as  the  Apostle's  amanuensis 
(ch.  xvi.  22)  y  but  this  supposition  has  been  amply  refuted  by 
Griesbach.  Othei*s  think  that  it  must  have  been  written  ori- 
ginally in  Latin,  the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  But  this  opinion  appears  to  be  as  destitute  of 
foundation  as  the  former,  from  tne  following  considerations : 
First,  the  voice  of  antiquity,  which  refers  it  to  a  Greek  ori- 
ginal :  Secondly/,  the  universal  cultivation  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage at  the  time  of  its  publication :  and  Thirdli/,  the  fami- 
liarity of  the  Jews,  for  whose  use  it  was  primanly  designed^ 
with  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
afforded  them  many  facilities  for  understanding  the  Apostle 
writing  in  the  same  language,  and  which  they  would  not  have 
possessed  had  he  written  in  Latin. 

Concerning  the  design  of  this  epistle,  there  has  been  much 
controversy  among  learned  men.  Ihis  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  Apostle's  object  appears  to  be  clearly  pointed  out  in 
the  epistle  itself.    It  seems  that  he  had  been  apprised  of  all 
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the  circumstances  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  by  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  and  by  other  Jews,  who  had  been  expelled  from  tke 
city  by  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  2) ;  and  finding 
that  it  was  composed  partly  of  heathens,  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  partly  of  Jews,  who  had  with  much  remaining 
prejudice  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  that  many  contentions 
arose  from  the  claims  of  the  Gentile  converts  to  equal  privi- 
leges with  the  Jews,  and  from  the  absolute  refusal  of  tiie 
Jews  to  concede  these  rights  unless  the  Gentiles  submitted 
to  circumcision,  he  wrote  to  adjust  and  settle  their  dif- 
ferences. 

To  understand  the  Apostle's  reasoning  properly,  we  must 
briefly  notice  the  erroneous  notions  which  were  entertained  by 
the  Jewish  people  concerning  justification,  and  the  election  of 
their  own  nation. 

(1.)  Of  Justification.  Of  this  the  Jews  assigned  three 
grounds.  Firsts  *  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merits  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  covenant  made  by  God  with  those  holy 
men.'  They  conceived  that  God  could  not  hate  the  children 
of  such  pious  parents ;  and  that  as  he  had  made  a  covenant 
with  them,  in  which  he  promised  to  bless  their  posterity,  he 
was  by  this  covenant  obliged  to  pardon  their  sins.  Secondly^ 
*  The  knowledge  which  they  had  of  God  through  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  their  diligent  study  of  that  law.'  This  advantage 
they  estimated  so  h^hly,  as  to  make  it  a  plea  for  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins.  Thirdly,  *  The  works  of  the  Levitical  law,' 
which  were  to  expiate  sin.  Among  these  works  they  reckoned 
sacrifices,  to  which  God  had  promised  remission  oi  sins,  and 
circumcision. 

The  inference  which  they  deduced  from  the  preceding  doc- 
trines, is  obvious ;  namely,  that  they  had  much  easier  access 
to  justification  liian  the  Gentiles;  and  that  these,  if  they 
wished  to  be  justified  and  saved,  must  receive  the  law  of 
Moses. 

(2.)  Of  Election.  Concerning  this  the  Jewish  doctrine 
was,  that  '  in  the  promise  which  God  made  to  Abraham  to 
bless  his  seed,  to  give  it  not  only  the  spiritual  blessing,  but 
also  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  consider  it  as  his  church  upon 
earth;'  the  whole  nation  was  included,  and  that  God  was 
therefore  bound  to  fulfil  these  promises  to  every  Jew,  as  being 
a  descendant  of  Abraham,  whatever  his  principles,  or  what- 
ever his  conduct  might  be.  They  even  believed,  that  a  pro- 
phet ought  not  to  pronounce  agamst  their  nation  the  prophe- 
cies with  which  he  was  inspired ;  but  was  rather  to  beg  of 
God  to  blot  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  the  living. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  us  to  understand 
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much  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle,  in  this  important, 
though  in  some  respects,  difficult  epistle  ;*  the  object  of  which 
seems  to  be,  to  place  the  Gentile  converts  upon  a  parity  of 
situation  with  the  Jewish,  in  respect  of  their  religious  condi- 
tion, and  their  rank  in  the  Divine  favour  ;t  to  fix  upon  the 
mind  of  both  Jew  and  Grentile  a  deep  sense  of  the  excellency 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  engage  them  to  act  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  their  profession  of  it.  For  this  purpose,  after  a 
general  salutation  (ch.  i.  1 — 7),  and  profession  of  his  ardent 
affection  for  them  (ver  8 — 16),  he  declares,  that  he  shall  not 
be  ashamed  openly  to  maintain  the  Gospel  at  Rome ;  for  this 
general  reason,  that  it  is  the  great  and  powerful  instrument  of 
salvation,  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  means  of  faith,  ver. 
16,  17.  And  then  to  demonstrate  ana  vindicate  its  excel- 
lency in  this  view  of  it,  the  Apostle  shews, 

I.  That  the  world  greatly  needed  such  a  dispensation;  the 
Gentiles  being  fallen  into  a  most  abandoned  state  (ver.  18  to 
end),  and  the  Jews,  though  condemning  others,  being  them- 
selves no  better  (ch.  ii) ;  as,  notwithstanding  some  cavils, 
which  he  obviates  (ch.  iii.  1 — 8),  their  own  Scriptures  testify 
(ver.  9 — 19);  so  that  there  was  an  universal  necessity  of 
seeking  for  justification  and  salvation  in  this  method,  ver.  20 
to  end, 

II.  That  Abraham  and  David  themselves  sought  justifica- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  the  Gospel  recommends,  that  is,  by 
faith  (ch.  iv.  1 — 12),  and  that  a  very  illustrious  act  of  it  en- 
tailed everlasting  honour  on  that  great  patriarch  from  whom 
the  Jews  boasted  their  descent,  ver.  13  to  end, 

III.  That  hereby  believers  are  brought  into  so  happy  a 
state,,  as  turns  the  greatest  afflictions  of  life  into  an  occasion 
of  joy,  ch.  V.  1 — 11. 

IV.  That  the  calamities  brought  on  the  seed  of  the  Jirst 
Adam,  by  his  ever-to-be-lamented  fall,  are  with  glorious  ad- 
vantage repaired  to  all  who  by  faith  become  interested  in  the 
second  Adam,  ver.  12  ^o  end. 

V.  That  far  from  dissolving  our  obligations  to  practical  holi- 
ness, the  Gospel  greatly  increases  them  by  peculiar  obliga- 
tions (ch.  vi.  1 — 14),  which  he  strongly  urges  upon  them, 
ver.  16  to  end. 

By  these  general  considerations,  St.  Paul  illustrates  the  ex- 
cellency  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  first  six  chapters  of  his  epistle, 
and  they  must  be  acknowledged  considerations  of  the  highest 
importance. 

*  See  Michaelis'  Introduct.  vol.  iv.  p.  93,  &c. ;  and  Macknight's  Preface  to  the 
Romans. 

t  Paley,  Horse  Paulinse,  p.  49. 
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To  make  the  Jews  more  sensible  how  glorious  a  disDensa- 
tion  this  was^  and  to  weaken  their  attachment  to  the  Mosmc 
law,  now  they  were  married  to  Christ  by  a  solemn  profession 
of  his  religion  (ch.  vii.  1 — 6) ;  the  Apostle  largely  represents 
how  comparatively  ineffectual  the  motives  of  the  law  were  to 

£  reduce  tnose  degrees  of  obedience  and  holiness,  which  by  a 
vely  faith  in  the  Gospel  we  obtain,  ch.  vii.  7 — ^viii.  2.  And 
in  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  he  gives  a  more 
particular  view  of  those  things  which  rendered  the  Grospel 
so  much  more  efficacious  for  this  great  purpose — that  of  form- 
ing the  soul  to  holiness — than  the  legal  economy  had  been 
(en.  viii.  3) ;  the  discovery  it  makes  of  the  incarnation  and 
death  of  Christ  (ver.  3,  4) ;  the  spirituality  of  temper  to  which 
it  calls  us  (ver.  6 — 8) ;  the  communication  of  the  sanctifying 
and  comforting  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  true 
believers  are  formed  to  a  filial  temper  (ver.  9 — 17);  the  views 
which  it  exhibits  of  a  state  of  glory,  so  great  and  illustrious 
that  the  whole  creation  seemed  to  wait  lor  the  manifestation 
of  it  (ver.  18 — ^26);  while  in  the  mean  time  believers  are 
supported  under  all  their  trials  by  the  aids  of  the  Spirit 
(ver.  26,  27) ;  and  an  assurance  that  all  events  should  co- 
operate for  their  advantage  (ver.  28),  since  God  has  in  con- 
sequence of  his  eternally  glorious  plan  already  done  so  much 
for  lis  (ver.  29,  30) ;  which  emboldens  us  to  conclude,  that 
no  accusation  shall  prevail  against  us,  and  no  temptations 
or  extremities  separate  us  from  his  love,  ver  31  to  the  end. 

As  the  blessmgs  so  affectionately  displayed  above  had 
been  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  privileges  of  those  who  be- 
lieved the  Gospel,  this  evidently  implied,  that  as  all  believing 
Gentiles  had  a  full  share  in  them,  so  all  unbelieving  Jews  must 
necessarily  be  excluded  from  them.  But  as  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  a  topic  of  great  im- 
portance, the  Apostle  employs  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
chapters  in  the  discussion  of  it,  and  so  concludes  the  argumen- 
tative part  of  this  epistle. 

He  mtroduces  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, by  declaring  that  he  thought  most  honourably  and  affec- 
tionately of  the  Jewish  nation  (ch.  ix.  1 — 6);  and  then 
shews, 

1st.  That  the  rejection  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  and  even  of  the  posterity  of  Isaac,  was  an  incon- 
testable fact,  which  the  Jews  themselves  could  not  deny,  with 
respect  to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  Esau,  ver.  6—13. 

2ndly.   That  the  sovereign  choice  of  some  individuals  to 

oeculiar  privileges,  to  which  none  had  any  claim ;  and  the  so- 

ereign  appointment  of  some,  from  among  many  criminals^  to 
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peculiar  and  exemplary  punishment ;  was  perfectly  consistent 
both  with  reason  and  Scripture,  ver.  14 — 24. 

3dly.  That  the  taking  the  Gentiles  to  be  God's  peculiar 
people  wben  Israel  should  be  rejected,  had  been  actually  fore- 
told, by  both  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  ver.  25  to  end. 

4thly,  That  God  has  graciously  offered  the  Gospel  salva* 
tion  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  on  the  same  equitable  and  easy 
terms  ;  though  Israel,  by  a  bigoted  attachment  to  their  own 
law,  had  rqected  it,  ch.  x. 

5tkly.  That,  nevertheless,  the  rejection  of  Israel,  though 
according  to  their  own  prophecies  it  be  general,  and  attended 
with  astonishing  blindness  and  obstinacy,  yet  is  not  total> 
there  still  being  a  number  of  happy  beUevers  among  them, 
ch.  xi.  1 — 10. 

6thli/.  That  the  rejection  of  the  rest  is  not  final,  but  that 
the  time  shall  come  when,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  the  Jews  shall  in  a  body  be  brought  into  the 
church  of  Christ,  ver.  11 — 31. 

And  lastlj/.  That  in  the  mean  time  their  obstinacy  and  re- 
jection are  overruled  to  such  happy  purposes,  as  serve,  through 
the  whole  various  scene,  to  display,  in  a  glorious  manner,  th^ 
unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,  ver.  32  to  endJ* 


*  Michaelis,  who  takes  a  more  contracted  view  of  this  epistle,  gives  the'foUow- 
ing  logical  view  of  its  argumentative  part. 

After  the  salutation  and  introduction,  the  Apostle  insensibly  introduces  the  prin- 
cipal point,  which  he  intended  to  prove,  namely,  the  subject  of  the  Gospel,  ch.  i. 
Id,  1/.  This  reveals  a  righteousness  unknown  before,  which  is  derived  solely 
from  faith,  and  to  which  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  an  equal  claim. 

In  order  to  prove  this  ])oint  he  shews,  ch.  i.  18. — iii.  20,  that  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles are  under  sin,  that  is,  that  God  will  impute  their  sins  to  Jews,  as  well  as  to 
Gentiles.  Here,  it  must  not  be  imagined,  that  St.  Paul  meant  hj  a  chain  of  conclu- 
sions to  prove,  what  every^  man's  experience  will  sugf^est  to  him,  that  Jews  and 
Gentiles  nave  sinned  :  his  mtention  was  to  prove  that  God  will  call  the  Jews  to  an 
account  for  their  sins,  and  consequently,  that  they  stand  in  need  of  justification  by 
faith. 

His  proof  of  this  position  may  be  reduced  to  the  following[  syllo^sms.  '  The 
wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  those  who  hold  the  truth  m  unrighteousness, 
that  is,  who  acknowledge  the  truth  and  yet  sin  against  it,  ch.  i.  18. 

'  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths,  but,  partly  by  their  idolatry,  and  partly  by 
their  other  detestable  vices,  they  sinned  against  the  truths  which  t£ey  acknow- 
ledged, ch.  i,  19—31. 

*  Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  the  Gentiles,  and  punishes 
them. 

<  The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Gentiles,  and  yet  they  sin, 
ch.  ii.  1. 17—24. 

'  Therefore  the  Jewish  sinners  aie  still  more  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God,' 
ch.  ii.  1—12. 

Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  answers  the  following  objections  which  might 
be  made  to  it. 

Obj.  1.  *  The  Jews  were  well  grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and  studied  the  law.' 
St.  Paul,  answer^ ;  If  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  without  the  performance  of  it,  could 
justify,  God  would  not  have  condenined  the  Gentiles^  who  Knew  th^  law  by  nature, 
ch,  ii.  13—16- 

Obj.  2..  *  TThe  Jews  were  circumcised.'    Answer.    That  is,  they  were  admitted 
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The  remainder  of  the  epistle  is  taken  up  in  a  variety  of 
practical  instructions  and  exhortations  which  hardly  admit, 
and  indeed  do  not  need  such  a  particular  analyeyis.     The 

by  an  outward  sign  to  a  covenant  with  God :   but  this  sign  wiU  not  mrtSk  thoK 
who  violate  the  covenant,  ch.  ii.  25—29. 

Obj.  3.  '  According  to  this  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  the  Jews  hare  no  advintagei 
above  the  Gentiles,  which  is  manifestly  false.'  Answer.  They  stiU  have  Bint- 
tages,  for  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God :  but  theur  pnyUegcB  do  not 
extend  so  far,  that  God  should  overlook  their  sins,  which  the  Scriptnre  eamesflif 
condemns  even  in  Jews,  ch.  iii.  1 — 19. 

Ob).  4.  *  They  had  the  Levitical  law,  and  sacrifices.'  Answer.  Hence  ii  no  re- 
mission, but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin,  ch.  iii.  20. 

From  the  preceding  arg^uments,  St.  Paul  infers  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  most  fe 
justified  by  tne  same  means,  namely,  without  the  Levitical  law,  throogli  £i^  is 
Christ :  and  in  opposition  to  the  imaginary  advantajg^es  of  the  Jews,  he  states  tlie 
declaration  of  Zacnariah,  that  God  is  not  tne  God  ofthe  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the 
Gentiles,  ch.  iii.  21 — 31. 

As  the  whole  blessing  was  promised  to  those  who  were  the  faithful  descendants 
of  Abraham,  whom  both  Scripture  and  the  Jews  call  his  children,  he  proves  \u 
former  assertion  from  the  example  of  Abraham  ;  who  was  an  idolater  before  Uf 
call,  but  was  declared  just  by  Goa,  on  account  of  his  faith,  long  before  his  circum- 
cision. Hence  St.  Paul  takes  occasion  to  explain  the  natm%,  and  thefknteof 
faith,  ch.  iv.  1 — ^v.  11.  He  then  proceeds  to  prove  from  the  equity  of  God,  tint 
tibe  Jews  had  no  advantages  above  the  Gentiles,  in  respect  to  justification.  Bath 
Jews  and  Gentiles  had  forfeited  life  and  immortality,  tnrough  the  common  hAa 
of  the  human  race,  whom  the^  themselves  had  not  cnosen  as  their  lepresentatife. 
If  therefore  it  was  the  will  of*^  God  to  restore  immortality  by  a  new  spiritual  hod 
of  a  covenant,  which  was  Christ,  it  was  equitable  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  should 
have  an  equal  share  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  new  lepresentatiTe 
of  the  human  race,  ch.  v.  12 — ^21. 

He  shews,  that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  he  had  stated  it,  lays  ns  under 
the  strictest  obligations  to  holiness  (ch.  vi.  1 — 23) ;  and  that  since  the  death  of 
Christ  we  are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  law  of  Aioses.  For  oar  jostificatioB 
arises  from  our  appearing  in  the  sight  of  God  as  if  we  were  actually  dead  with 
Christ  on  account  of  our  sin ;  but  tne  law  of  Moses  was  not  given  to  tne  dead.  On 
this  occasion  he  evinces  at  large,  that  the  preceding  consideration  does  not  sfiiKt 
the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us,  and  that  while  we  are  under  the  law  of  Moses, 
we  become  perpetually  subject  to  death,  even  for  sins  of  inadvertency,  ch.  viL  1— 
25.  Tlie  conclusion  is,  that  all  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  united  with  Christ, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  union  live  not  according  to  tfic  flesh,  are  firee  from  the  con- 
denmation  of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubted  right  to  eternal  life,  ch.  yiiL  1 — ^17. 

Having  described  the  happiness  of  all  such  persons,  he  is  aware  that  the  Jews, 
who  expected  temporal  blessings,  would  object  to  him,  that  the  Christians,  not- 
withstanding what  he  had  said,  still  endured  manv  sufferings  in  this  worid.  TUb 
objection  he  obviates,  ch.  viii.  18 — 39 ;  and  then  shews,  that  God  is  not  the  kss 
true  and  faithful,  because  he  does  not  justify,  but  rather  rejects  and  ponlshes  tke 
Jews,  who  would  not  believe  in  the  Messiah,  ch.  ix.  x.  xL  His  discourse  on  ttas 
subject  is  arranged  as  follows : 

^.  TTie  introduction,  in  which  he  dis]ilays  the  utmost  caution,  ch.  iz.  1—^ 
B.  The  dissertation  itself,  which  consists  of  three  principal  puts. 
a.J^  St.  Paul  shews  that  the  promises  of  God  were  never  made  to  all  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham  :  that  Goa  always  reserved  to  himself  the  power  ofeboooBB 
those  sons  of  Abraham,  whom  for  Abraham's  sake  he  intended  to  bless,  and 
of  punishing  the  wicked  sons  of  Abraham :  and  Uiat  in  reject  to  teni^oral 
happiness  or  misery,  even  their  good  or  ill  conduct  did  not  determine  his 
choice.  Thus  Ishmael,  Esau,  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  in  the  time  of  Mbao, 
ami  the  greater  part  of  that  nation  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  were  reeded  and 
made  a  sacrifice  of  his  justice*  ch.  ix.  6 — ^29. 

h.)  He  shews,  that  God  had  n^ason  to  reject  most  of  the  Jews  then  fiyingt  he- 
cause  they  would  not  believe  in  the  Messiah,  though  the  Goqid  hia  woi 
plainly  pnnched  to  them,  ch.  ix.  30 — ^x.  21.  ^ 

K\>  Yol  ln>d  ivjoctcd  not  all  his  people,  but  was  still  fulfilling  his  pre 
many  thousand  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  beUeved  in  ue 
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^rand  design  of  the  whole  is,  "  to  engage  Christians  to  act 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  that  Gospel,  tne  excellency  of  which 
he  had  been  illustrating."  He  more  particularly  urges, — an 
entire  consecration  to  God,  and  a  care  to  glorify  him,  in  their 
respective  stations,  by  a  faithful  improvement  of  their  several, 
talents  (ch.  xii.  1 — 11) — devotion,  patience,  hospitality,  mu- 
tual sympathy,  humility,  peace,  and  meekness  (ver.  12  to  end) ; 
and  in  the  thirteenth  chapter, — obedience  to  magistrates,*  jus- 
tice in  all  its  branches,  love  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and 
an  universal  sanctity  of  manners,  correspondent  to  the  purity 
of  those  religious  principles  which  they  professed.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  part  of  ihe fifteenth  chapters,  he  dilates  more 
largely  on  mutual  candour,  especially  between  those  Christians 
who  did,  and  those  who  did  not,  think  themselves  obliged  in 
conscience  to  observe  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  Moses ;  and 
pleads  a  variety  of  most  pertinent  and  aflFecting  considera- 
tions in  this  view  (ch.  xiv.  1 — xv.  17),  in  prosecuting  some 
of  which,  he  is  led  to  mention  the  extent  of  his  own  labours, 
and  his  purpose  of  visiting  the  Romans ;  in  the  mean  time, 
recommendmg  himself  to  their  prayers,  ver.  \%  to  end.  And 
after  many  salutations  (ch.  xvi.  1 — 16),  and  a  necessary  cau- 

and  at  a  future  period  would  fulfil  them  upon  more,  since  all  Israel  would  be 
converted,  ch.  xi.  11 — 32. 
C.  The  conclusion,  in  which  the  Apostle  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  wise 
ooonsels  of  God,  ch.  xi.  33 — 36.  ^ 

From  the  doctrines  hitherto  laid  down,  and  particularly  from  this,  that  God  has 
in  his  mercy  accepted  the  Gentiles,  he  argues  that  the  Romans  should  consecrate 
and  offer  themselves  wholly  to  Grod.  This  leads  him  to  mention  in  particular  some 
Christian  duties,  ch.  xii.  to  the  end. 

*  Because  God  had  chosen  the  Jews  for  his  subjects,  and  as  their  King  had  dic- 
tated to  them  a  system  of  laws,  they  considered  it  impiety  to  submit  to  heathen 
laws  and  rulers.  In  the  same  light  they  regarded  the  payments  of  taxes  for  the 
supj^ort  of  the  heathen  governments,  Matt.  xxii.  17.  In  short,  the  zealots  of  that 
nation  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  they  would  obey  God  lUone.  as  their  king 
and  governor,  in  opposition  to  Ciesar,  and  all  kings  whatever,  wno  were  not  of 
their  religion,  and  who  did  not  govern  them  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  Tliis  turbu- 
lent disposition,  some  of  the  Jews  who  embraced  the  Gospel  did  not  immediately 
lay  asioe :  and  even  of  the  believing  Gentiles  there  were  a  few,  who,  on  pretence 
that  they  had  a  sufficient  rule  of  conduct  in  the  spiritual  gifts  with  which  they 
were  endowed,  affirmed  that  they  were  under  no  obhgation  to  obey  ordinances  im- 

Sosed  by  idolaters,  nor  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  idolatrous  governments, 
[ence,  they  refused  to  tlie  magistrates  that  honour  and  obedience  to  which,  by 
their  office,  they  were  entitled.^  These  principles  and  practices  the  Apostle  here 
opposes,  and  inculcates  the  duties  which  subjects  owe  to  ma^strates ;  and  testifies 
to  them,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  not  exempted  from  obedience  to  the 
wholesome  laws,  even  of  the  heathen  countries  where  they  lived,  nor  from  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  the  government  by  which  they  were  protected,  although 
it  was  administerea  by  idolaters.  The  ar^^ument  which  the  Apostle  uses  is  ^s, — 
That  God  having  formed  mankind  for  society,  and  some  government  being  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  order  and  peace  among  tl\e  associated,  whatever  form  of  to- 
vemment  happens  to  be  established  in  any  country  is  authorised  of  God,  ancf  is 
subordinate  to  his  general  government  of  the  world.  CivU  government,  therefore, 
being  authorised  of  God,  he  who  resists  its  established  exercise  on  any  pretence, 
really  resists  the  ordinance  of  God^  and  brings  on  himself  just  condenmation,  both 
from  God  and  men.'    See  Michaelis,  Mackmght,  and  other  Commentators. 
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tion  against  those  who  would  divide  the  church ;  he  conclndeft 
with  a  benediction  and  a  doxology  suited  to  the  general  pitf- 
port  of  what  he  had  been  writing,  ver.  \7  to  end,* 

Mr.  Townsend  has  judiciously  observed,  that  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  confine  our  views  of  this  epistle  to  ihe  namnr 
limits  within  which  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  the  Sooiniaii 
writers  in  general,  and  the  presuraptuous  reasoners  of  this 
school,  have  endeavoured  to  do.  These  men  have  rejected 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Apostle's  argument,  the  doctrines 
upon  which  Christianity  rests,  and  without  which  the  Scrip- 
tures are  devoid  of  meaning, — the  doctrines  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  and  the  fall  of  man.  Semler,  indeed,  still  further 
degrades  the  Apostle's  argument,  by  the  supposition  that  St. 
Paul  wished  to  substitute  Christianity  merely  as  a  purer  and 
more  intelligible  system  of  morals  than  the  law  of  Moses^  but 
less  burthensome,  tedious,  and  unattractive. 

Dr.  Taylor's  system  is  well  described  by  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  to  be  a  mere  adaptation  of  Christian  phrases. 
The  general  principle  of  the  theory  is,  that  God  having  re- 
jected the  Jews,  has  admitted  all  who  beUeve  in  Christ  into 
the  same  relation  to  himself  which  the  Israelites  once  held: 
and  the  peculiar  terms  which  he  used  to  describe  the  G<»idi- 
tion  and  privileges  of  the  Jews,  were  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  describe  the  state  and  privileges  of  the  Christian 
converts :  whereas  the  terms  which  are  used  in  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  to  describe  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  are  to  be  inter- 
preted with  reference  to  their  peculiar  situation,  as  the  sub- 
jects of  the  visible  theocracy.  The  same  terms,  when  nsed  in 
the  Gospel,  refer  to  the  spiritual  advantages  conferred  on 
Christians  by  the  New  Covenant.  The  law  was  the  shadow, 
or  emblem  ;  the  Gospel  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  designs 
of  God ;  and  the  same  terms,  when  applied  to  the  two  cove- 
nants, wiU  consequently  have  a  different  meaning.  Dr.  Taylor 
deo^rades  the  Christian,  and  elevates  the  Jewi^  scheme,  by 
making,  as  an  excellent  critic  has  observed,  the  law  the  en- 
during dispensation,  and  the  Gospel  a  mere  dependency  upon 
it.  In  an  excellent  work,  by  Mr.  Needham,  entitled.  Clam 
ApostoHciU  the  argument  ot^  Dr.  Taylor  is  well  analyzed  and 
refuted,  t 

To  conclude :  The  commentators,  and  the  various  writers 
on  this  epistle*  have  exhausted  the  lansniage  of  eulogy  on  its 
structure,  anruments,  and  lamnia£re.     Nothincr  need  be  added 

*  IX>ddri(i(ir*9 1\«£icf  U>  the  Romans,  wIkmv  analysis  has  been  adopted  bj  die 
Rer.  J^^hn  \f  esW. 

fTvwnwmJ**  'Arraivcrenient  of  the  New  Tesumect.  txjL  ii.  p.  369.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  in  hb  Frvfaee  to  the  R<.Hnan5.  ha5  eiwn  art  abridgment  of  Dr.  l^ylor't 
s^'heme.  with  some  expunrati>nal  acti  exi^aiiaiory  cv4es^ 
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to  these  well-deserved  praises.  The  epistle  is,  indeed,  a  mas- 
terpiece of  beautiful  reasoning,  surpassing  all  huinan  Wisdom ; 
it  evidently  bears  the  stamp  of  divine  inspiration ;  it  enfotces^ 
in  an  irresistible  manner,  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  gradually  unfolding,  from  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents,  the  great  mysteries  of  redemption,  and  fully  display- 
ing the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  his  dispensations 
towards  man.  Every  argument  that  the  ingenuity  of  mjtn 
could  devise  against  the  Gospel  system,  the  Apostle  himself 
advances  in  the  person  of  the  unbelieving  Jew,  ahd  answers 
in  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  manner.  Guided  by 
Divine  inspiration,  he  has  happily  anticipated  and  removed 
every  doubt  and  diflBlculty  that  can  be  raised  to  the  truths  of 
Revelation;  he  has  communicated  toman  the  hidden  councils 
of  God  ;  and,  by  a  long  and  convincing  train  of  argutiieiit> 
has  fully  demonstrated  mat  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  powfer 
of  God  unto  salvation,  and  that  there  is  no  other  means  undfer 
heaven  by  which  men  can  be  saved.  For  sublimity  and  truth 
of  sentiment,  for  brevity  and  strength  of  expression)  for  regu- 
larity in  its  structure,  but  above  all,  for  the  unspeakable 
importance  of  the  discoveries  which  it  Contains,  it  stands  un- 
rivalled by  any  mere  human  composition ;  and  as  far  exceeds 
the  most  celebrated  productions  of  the  learned  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  the  shining  of  the  sun  exceeds  the  twinkling  of 
the  stars.  * 


ITie  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

Ephesus,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  pro- 
consular Asia,  which  was  a  part  of  what  was  called  the  Lesser 
Asia.  It  was  the  very  throne  of  idolatry ;  the  worship  of  idols 
being  performed  in  no  part  of  the  heathen  world  with  greater 
splendour,  on  account  of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  which 
was  built  between  the  city  and  the  harbour,  at  the  expence  of 
all  Asia ;  and  in  which  was  an  image  of  that  goddess,  said  to 
have  fallen  down  from  Jupiter,  Acts  xix.  36.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  city  were  not  only  noted  for  their  idolatiy,  but  also  for 
their  skill  in  magic,  sorcery,  and  judicial  astrology.  Hence 
the  phrase,  Ephesia  grammata — Ephesian  letters — became  a 
proverbial  expression  for  magic  characters,  f  A  very  consi- 
derable niunber  of  their  books  relating  to  these  "  curious 
arts,"  are  mentioned  as  having  been  burned,  in  Acts  xix.  19. 

The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Ephesus  by  St, 
Paul,  in  the  year  54.     Touching  at  this  place  in  his  voyage 

*  Townsend's  Arrangement,  vol.  ii.  p.  369,  &c. ;  and  Macknight's  concluding 
remarks  on  this  epistle. 

f  Calmet's  Bib.  Ency.  art.  "  Ephesus." 
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from  Corinth  to  Judea  (Acts  xviii.  18,  19),  he,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  visited  the  synagogue,  and  **  reasoned  with 
the  Jews."  But  as  he  was  then  hastening  to  celebrate  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem,  he  only  remained  there  one  sabbath, 
day,  and  left  them  with  a  promise  to  return  again,  rer.  21. — 
He  accordingly  returned  the  next  year  (ch.  xix.  1),  and 
preached  the  Gospel  with  such  success,  that  a  numeroos 
church  was  formed,  chiefly  of  the  Gentile  converts.  The 
Apostle  remained  for  three  years  among  them ;  after  which 
he  went  into  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  in  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  to 
Miletus,  and  most  affectionately  took  his  leave  of  them,  as 
one  that  should  see  them  no  more :  appealing  to  them  for  the 
faithfulness  and  affection  with  which  he  had  discharged  his 
ministiy  amon^  them,  and  solemnly  exhorting  them  to  look 
well  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  placed  them, 
Acts  XX. 

It  is  evident  from  some  expressions  in  this  epistle,  that  it 
was  written  by  St.  Paul  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome 
(ch.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1  ;  vi.  20),  and  probably  soon  after  his  arrival 
there,  in  the  year  61  or  62.  Its  genuineness  has  never  been 
doubted.  It  is  referred  to  as  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  by  Igna- 
tius, Irenaeus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Teilullian,  and  Origen*, 
and  has  ever  been  received  by  the  Christian  church. 

The  design  of  St.  Paul  in  this  epistle  appeara  to  have  been 
to  give  the  Ephesians  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God 
in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  and  to  guard  them  against  the 
false  philosophy  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  erroneous  no- 
tions of  the  Judaizing  teachers,  who  were  everywhere  inde- 
fatigable in  spreading  their  opinions.  The  doctrinal  part  of 
the  letter  extends  to  the  end  of  the  third  chapter,  and  the 
practical  part  thence  to  the  conclusion.  In  these  we  have 
the  inscription  (ch.  i.  1,  2);  praise  to  Qod  for  the  whole  Gos- 
pel blessing  (ver.  3 — 14) ;  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the 
saints  (ver.  15 — ii.  10) ;  the  former  and  present  state  of  the 
Ephesians  represented  (ver.  1 1 — 22) ;  a  prayer  for  their  es- 
tablishment, and  a  doxology,  ch.  iii.  A  general  exhortation 
to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  and  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  (ch.  iv.  1,  2);  the  diversity  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  the 
design  thereof  (ver.  3 — 16);  an  exhortation  to  the  avoidance 
of  several  sins  (ver  17 — v.  21),  and  a  commendation  of  the 
opposite  virtues  (ver.  22 — vi.  9) ;  the  requisite  preparation- 
for  withstanding  their  spiritual  enemies  (ver.  10 — 20) ;  the 
conclusion,  ver.  20 — 24. 

From  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  mystery^  Macknight  and 
other  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  Apostle  intended 

*  See  the  passages  in  Lardner,  and  Whitby. 
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a  illustrate  the  truths  he  enforces,  by  referring  to  the  myste- 
ries of  Diana,  which  were  celebrated  at  Ephesus.  This  is 
probable ;  but  that  is  all  we  can  say.  The  reader  may  see 
the  ai^uments  of  Macknight  in  the  preface  to  this  epistle, 
gect.  3,  7. 
u  It  has  been  a  question  of  extended  discussion  amone  leam- 
l  men,  whether  this  epistle  were  addressed  to  the  Ephesians, 
fe  to  the  Laodiceans.  The  circumstance  which  has  engeested 
e  latter  opinion,  is  the  direction  which  the  Apostle  gives  to 
e  Colosaians — "When  this  epistle  is  read  among  you,  cause 
kat  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans ;  and  that 
B  likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea"  (Coi.  iv.  16);  and 
Decause  there  are  no  references  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
to  St.  Paul's  former  residence  in  that  city,  or  to  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote,  it  has  been 
isidered  that  the  proper  inscription  to  this  epistle,  which 
1  pretty  well  answer  in  date  to  the  supposed  epistle,  should 
"  To  the  saints  which  are  in  Laodicea,"  instead  of  those  of 
Rhesus,  as  in  our  present  copies.  *  To  discass  the  subject 
.,  re,  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits ;  we  must  therefore 
tfer  the  reader  to  Paley,  in  support  of  the  new  theory,  and 
_,  I  Lardnerf  and  Macknight  J  in  favour  of  the  established 
opinion.  As  it  will  be  expected,  liowever,  that  we  should 
give  some  judgment  on  the  question,  we  state  our  hehef  that 
this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  church  whose  name  it  now 
|))ears,  for  the  following  among  other  reasons, 
|k  First,  That  notwithstanding  the  words  tv  E^£iTw — at  Ephe- 
Ek> — are  not  read  in  all  tlie  IVISS.  now  extant,  the  external 
l^vidence  preponderates  with  manifest  excess  on  the  side  of 
the  received  reading,  as  even  Paley  confesses.  Secondly, 
Lardner  has  shewn  that  among  the  early  Christian  fathers 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  this  epistle  being  addressed  to  the 
Ephesians.  It  is  mentioned  as  being  so  by  Ignatius,  bishop 
ot  Antioch,  in  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Thirdiy,  It  is 
not  true,  as  supposed  by  Paley,  that  there  is  no  proof  fur- 
nished in  the  epistle,  of  the  Apostle's  personal  acquaintance 
[iith  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  See,  particularly,  ch.  i.  13 ; 
&.  20,  21 ;  vi.  21,  22.     Fourthly,  The  salutation  sent  to  the 

*  Usher,  Bengiel,  Michaelia,  aad  otLers,  liivc  BiippoBed  that  this  epistle  wai  Ml 
«Tuifrelic&l  or  circular  letter,  atldreased  to  the  Kpbesians,  Laadiceans,  and  ntber 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  utid  that  the  different  copies  transmitted  had  "  at  Ephe- 
Bua,"  "  at  Laodicea,"  &c.  as  occasion  required.  The  reason  why  all  our  MSS, 
read  "  at  Ephesus,"  ia  supposed  to  be,  that  when  (he  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
".Hit  were  first  collected,  the  copj'  used  was  obt^ned  from  Ephesus.  This,  how* 
r,  IB  rather  aa  improbable  conjecture.^ — Sec  Michaelis,  toL  ir.  p.  124,  &c. ;  and 

JdlelOD  on  the  Greek  Article,  p.  503,  &c 
r+  Work*,  vol.  iii.  p.  342,  &c. 
y  ^Fiefaoe  tolheEphenaJU,  andnoteonCol.ir.  Ifi. 
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l^rethren  in  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16),  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  no  epistle  was  sent  to  them.  For  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  being  written  at  the  same  time  as  the  supposed 
epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  sent  by  the  same  messenger 
(Eph.  vi.  21 ;  Col.  iv.  7,  8),  is  it  probable,  that  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  the  Apostle  would  think  it  needful  to  salate 
the  brethren  in  Laodicea,  to  whom  he  had  written  a  particular 
letter,  in  which  he  had  given  them  his  apostolical  benedicticm? 

With  respect  to  the  "  Letter  from  Laodicea,*'  mentioned 
Col.  iv.  16,  it  is  probable,  as  remarked  by  Bosenmiiller,  that 
St.  Paul  referred  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  church  of 
Laodicea,  in  answer  to  which  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians, as  being  the  larger  church,  desiring  that  they  would 
send  it  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  get  a  copy  of  the  letter  whidi 
the  latter  had  sent  to  St.  Paul,  in  order  that  they  might  bett^ 
understand  his  reply. 

We  may  close  these  observations  with  a  remark  of  Doctor 
Chandler,  that  it  is  not  material  to  whom  the  epistle  was 
inscribed,  whether  to  the  Ephesians  or  Laodiceans,  since  the 
authority  of  the  epistle  does  not  depend  on  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  written,  but  on  the  person  who  indited  it ;  which 
was  St.  Paul,  as  the  letter  itself  testifies,  and  all  antiquity 
confirms. 

Concerning  the  style  of  this  epistle,  the  critics  have  ob- 
served, says  Macknight,  that  it  is  exceedingly  elevated  ;  and 
that  it  corresponds  to  the  state  of  the  Apostle's  mind  at  the 
time  of  writmg.  Overjoyed  with  the  account  which  their 
messenger  brought  him  of  their  faith  and  holiness  (ch.  i.  16), 
and  transported  with  the  consideration  of  the  unsearchable 
wisdom  of  God,  displayed  towards  the  Gentiles,  in  uriHlcing 
them  partakers,  through  faith,  of  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
deaths  equally  with  the  Jews,  he  soars  high  in  his  sentim^ts 
on  these  grand  subjects,  and  gives  his  thoughts  utterance  in 
sublime  and  copious  expressions.  In  short,  this  epistle  is 
written,  as  it  were,  in  a  rapture.  Grotius,  likewise,  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  this  epistle ;  for,  he  says,  it  expresses 
the  sublime  matters  contained  in  it,  in  words  more  sablime 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  human  language.  This  character 
is  so  just,  that  no  real  Christian  can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  without  being  impressed  and 
roused  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  * 


Macknight,  Preface  to  the  Ephesians,  sect.  vi.  near  the  end.' 
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Philippi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia,  and  a  Roman  colony,  of 
naoderate  extent,  and  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Thrace.    The 
Christian  rdigion  was  first  planted  here  by  St.  Paul,  about 
the  year  50  or  51,  who,  having  passed  through  Galatia,  and 
Phrygia,  and  intending  to  pursue  his  course  tnrough  Bithy- 
oia,  was  directed  in  a  vision  to  go  over  into  Macedonia,  Acts 
xvi.  9 — 40.      Amving   at   Philippi,    with  his  companions, 
Tinaothy,  Luke,  and  Silas,  he  spent  some  days  in  preaching 
the  GospeL     During  his  stay  here,  he  converted  Lydia,  and 
cast  out  a  spirit  of  divination  from  a  damsel ;  which  so  en- 
raged her  masters,  that  they  stirred  up  the  inhabitants,  and 
threw  Paul  and  Silas  into  prison ;  from  whence,  however,  they 
were  miraculously  delivered,  and  the  jailer,  witii  all  his  house, 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.    Tms  ill  treatment  seems  to 
have  been  recollected  by  the  Apostle,  with  a  resentment  not 
common  to  him.     He  says  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  We  had 
suffered  before,  and  were  shnmefidly  entreated  at  Philippic*' — 
It  should  seem  that  the  military  officers  of  the  colony  had 
assumed  a  power  that  did  not  belong  to  them;  and  Paul 
resented  their  proceedings  with  the  feelings  of  a  soldier,  as 
w^  as  of  a  Roman  citizen :  he  therefore  humbled  them  in  a 
public  manner ;  but  he  did  not  forget  their  shameful  usage  of 
him  and  his  companicm,  Silas.  '*     Soon  after  this  occurrence, 
the  Apostle  left  the  city ;  but  Luke  and  Timothy  continued 
there  some  time  longer,  to  carry  on  the  work  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfully begun.     It  appears  from  Acts  xx.  6,  that  Paul 
yisited  the  rhilippians  again,  though  no  particulars  are  re- 
corded concerning  this  viidt. 

The  PhilipjHans  se^n  to  have  conceived  a  very  strong 
affection  towards  St.  Paul,  which  they  shewed  by  their 
generous  contributions  for  his  support,  while  preaching  the 
Grospel  in  Macedonia  and  Corinth,  ch.  iv.  15,  16 ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
9* — Having  heard  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  they  sent 
Epapbroditus,  one  of  their  most  esteemed  pastors,  thither,  to 
comfort  him,  by  making  known  their  love,  and  by  a  supply 
ci  money,  to  render  his  confinement  tolerable,  as  it  appears 
that  he  was  in  want  of  common  necessaries  before  this.  This 
epistle,  therefore,  was  written  by  St.  Paul,  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  which  the  Philippians  had 
thus  shewn  for  him. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  epistle  was  written,  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  towards  the  end  of  the  Aposde's  first 

»  Calmet's  Dictionaiy,  art.  «  Philippi" 
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confinement  at  Rome,  and  after  a  residence  of  considerable 
duration  in  that  city.  These  circumstances  are  made  out  by 
different  intimations,  and  the  intimations  upon  the  subject 
preserve  among  themselves  a  just  consistency^  and  a  con- 
sistency certainly  unmeditatea.  First,  the  Apostle  had 
already  been  a  prisoner  at  Rome  so  long,  as  tnat  the  re- 
putation of  his  bonds,  and  of  his  constancy  under  them,  had 
contributed  to  advance  the  success  of  the  Gospel :  "  But  I 
would  ye  should  understand,  brethren,  that  the  things  vrfaich 
happened  unto  me  have  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance 
of  tne  Gospel ;  so  that  my  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in 
all  the  palace,  and  in  all  other  places ;  and  many  of  the 
brethren  in  the  Lord  waxing  confident  by  my  bonds,  are  much 
more  bold  to  speak  the  word  without  fear,"  ch.  i.  12 — 14. 
Secondly y  The  account  given  of  Epaphroditus  imports,  that 
St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  epistle,  had  been  m  Rome  a 
considerable  time  :  *'  He  longed  after  you  all,  and  was  full 
of  heaviness,  because  that  ye  had  heard  that  he  had  been 
«ick,"  ch.  ii.  26.  Epaphroditus  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 
He  had  been  sick.  The  Philippians  had  heard  of  his  sick- 
ness ;  and  he  again  had  received  an  account  how  much  they 
had  been  affected  by  the  intelligence.     The  passing  and  re- 

})assing  of  these  advices  must  necessarily  have  occupied  a 
arge  portion  of  time,  and  must  have  all  taken  place  during 
St.  Paul's  residence  at  Rome.  Thirdly y  After  a  residence  at 
Rome,  thus  proved  to  have  been  of  long  duration,  he  now 
regards  the  decision  of  his  fate  as  nigh  at  hand.  He  con- 
templates either  alternative;  that  of  his  deliverance— ch.  ii.23: 
^'  Him,  therefore  (Timothy),  I  hope  to  send  presently ^  so  soon 
as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me ;  but  I  trust  in  the  Lord 
that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly : "  that  of  his  condemna- 
tion, ver.  17 :  '*  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and 
service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  vou  all."  This 
consistency  is  material,  if  the  consideration  of  it  be  confined 
to  the  epistle.  It  is  further  material,  as  it  agrees,  with  respect 
to  the  duration  of  St.  PauFs  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  with 
the  account  delivered  in  the  Acts,  which,  having  brought  the 
Apostle  to  Rome,  closes  the  history  by  telling  us,  *'  Uiat  he 
dwelt  there  two  whole  years  in  his  own  mred  house,*'  ch.xxviii. 
30.  *  This  fixes  the  date  of  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians  to 
the  year  62. 

Tne  design  of  St.  Paul  in  this  epistle,  which  is  altogether 
practical,  seems  to  be,  '  to  comfort  the  Philippians  under  the 
concern  they  had  expressed  at  the  intelligence  of  his  im- 

*  Paley,  HoraB  Paulinse,  ch.  yii.  number  5.    See  also  Michaelis,  toL  iv.  p.  157, 
Ac. ;  and  Macknight'i  Preface,  sect.  2  and  3. 
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prisonment;  to  check  a  party-spirit  that  appears  to  have 
broken  out  amone  them,  and  to  promote,  on  tne  contrary^  an 
entire  union  and  harmony  of  affection;  to  guard  them  against 
bein^  seduced  from  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faifli  by 
judaizim  teachers;  to  support  them  under  the  trials  with 
which  tney  struggled ;  and,  above  all,  to  inspire  them  v\rith 
a  concern  to  adorn  their  profession  by  the  most  eminent  at- 
tainments in  the  divine  life.  *  It  contains  four  chapters,  con- 
sisting of  the  inscripticHi  (ch.  i.  1,2);  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  (ver.  3 — 11);  an  account  of  the  present  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Apostle  (ver.  12 — 24) ;  an  exhortation  to 
walk  worthy  of  the  Gospel  while  he  remained  with  them  (ver. 
25 — ^ii.  16);  the  Apostle's  confidence  and  rejoicing  (ver.  17, 
18) ;  promises  to  make  known  his  state  to  the  Philippians  by 
Timothy  (ver.  19 — 24),  and  to  send  Epaphroditus  (ver.  25 — 
30) ;  an  exhortation  to  aspire  after  higher  Christian  attain- 
ments, and  to  beware  of  Judaizing  teachers  (ch.  iii.  1 — 3) ; 
the  Apostle's  character  and  conduct  (ver.  4 — 14);  admoni- 
tions to  a  holy  and  blameless  temper,  founded  upon  the  glo- 
rious hope  of  the  resurrection  (ver.  15 — 21);  an  exhortation 
to  peace  and  unity  (ch.  iv.  1—4) ;  general  exhortations  to 
Christian  cheerfulness,  moderation,  prayer,  and  whatsoever 
things  are  excellent  (ver.  5 — 9) ;  acknowledgements  of  the 
seasonable  and  liberal  supply  sent  by  the  Philippians,  with 
thanksgiving  to  God  (ver.  10 — 20);  the  conclusion,  ver. 
21—23. 
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Colossae,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis,  mentioned  Col.  iv.  13, 
as  cities  in  which  there  were  Christian  churches  at  the  time^ 
this  epistle  was  vnitten,  were  situated  not  far  from  each 
other,  m  the  Greater  Phrygia,  an  inland  country  in  the  Lesser 
Asia.  We  have  no  account  by  whom  the  Christian  church 
was  planted  here ;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  St.  Paul  had 
ever  visited  Colossse,  though  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
he  had,  as  we  learn  that  he  passed  through  Pniygia  twice. 
Acts  xvi.  6 ;  xviii.  23 ;  and  several  passages  in  the  epistle 
have  been  adduced  to  shew  that  there  was  an  intimacy  sub- 
sisting between  the  Apostle  and  the  Colossian  converts.  + 
See'ch.i.  25;  ii.  5;  iv.  7. 

*  Doddridge,  Whitby,  Mackniffht,  &c. 

•f-  Lardner  has  entered  very  fully  into  this  question.  Supplement,  vol.  ii.  ch.  14  ; 
as  also  has  Macknight,  Preface  to  Colossians,  sect.  L  to  whom  the  reader  may 
refer. 
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That  this  epistle  was  written  about  the  same  time  as  that 
to  the  Philippians^t.e.  in  the  year  62^  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  following  circumstances*  In  the  former  epistle  (PhiL 
ii.  19),  St.  Paul  purposes  to  send  Timothy  to  Philippic  who 
was  then  with  him  at  Rome,  that  he  mi^ht  know  theur  state. 
As  Timothy  joins  in  the  salutation  at  the  be^nning  of  this 
epistle,  it  is  evident  that  he  still  continued  at  Kome,  and  had 
not  yet  been  sent  to  Philippi ;  and  as  St.  Paul  wrote  the 
former  epistle  nearly  at  the  close  of  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  the  two  epistles  must  have  been  written  at  a  short 
interval  from  each  other. 

Epaphras,  who  was  sent  by  the  Colossians  to  comfort  the 
Apostle  by  the  assurances  of  their  affectionate  regard  under 
his  imprisonment,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  Roman 
magistrates  that  ne  was  imprisoned  by  them  (Philem.  23), 
on  account  of  his  exertions  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel ;  on 
this  account  Tychicus,  who  was  the  Apostle's  messenger  to 
Ephesus  (Ephes.  vi.21),  and  Onesimus,  whom  the  Apostle 
had  converted  and  sent  back  to  Colossae,  charged  with  the 
epistle  to  his  master  Philemon,  were  made  the  bearers  of  this 
letter,  ch.  iv.  7 — 9. 

Having  ascertained  from  Epaphras  the  state  of  the  church 
at  Colossse — that  they  were  persevering  in  the  faith,  and 
remarkable  for  their  love  and  concord  (ch.  i.  4),  but  that 
certain  false  teachers  had  crept  in  among  them,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  beguile  them  with  enticing  words  and  false 
philosophy  (ch.  ii.  4, 8),  the  Apostle  directed  this  epistle  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  them  against  the  errors  of 
these  designing  men.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  these 
false  teachers  were  Essenes,  *  but  Macknight  thinks  it  more 
probable  that  they  were  supei-stitious  judaizing  teachers,  who 
blended  the  doctrines  of  Moses  and  Christ  with  those  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Pythagorean  precepts,  both  concerning  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  and  the  mortification  of  the  body  by  fast- 
ing and  other  severities,  together  with  tlie  doctrines  of  Plato, 
concerning  the  agency  of  angels  in  human  affairs,  and  the 
honour  which  is  due  to  them  fi-om  men  on  that  account,  are 
all  expressly  condemned  by  the  Apostle  in  this  epistle.  With 
respect  to  such  of  the  Colossians  as  were  tinctured  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  we  know,  that  to  persuade  them  to 
worship  angels,  or  at  least  to  make  use  of  their  mediation  in 
worshipping  God,  they  affirmed  that  it  was  arrogance  in 

*  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  120,  &c. 
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fiinnere  to  worship  God  without  some  mediation,  and  there- 
fore they  exhorted  them,  as  an  act  of  humility  befitting  them^ 
to  send  up  their  prayers  to  God  by  the  mediation  of  angels ; 
which  they  said  was  more  acceptable  to  him,  and  more  effec- 
.tual  than  the  mediation  of  Christ,  who  could  not  be  supposed 
to  have  power  with  God,  like  the  angels  his  ministers  m  the 
government  of  the  world. — Lastly,  as  the  heathens  in  general^ 
trusting  to  propitiatory  sacrifices  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,, 
were  extremely  attached  to  that  kind  of  sacrifice,  we  may 
suppose,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  that 
the  judaizers  tola  the  Colossians,  since  there  were  no  pro- 
pitiatoiy  sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  Gospel,  it  was  imdoubt- 
edly  the  will  of  God  to  continue  the  sacrifices  and  purifica- 
tions of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  himself  had  appointed 
as  the  means  of  procuring  the  pardon  of  sin.  And!,  by  this 
argument  also,  they  endeavoured  to  allure  the  Colossians  to 
embrace  the  law. — Upon  the  whole,  the  judaizers  recom- 
mended the  law,  as  an  institution  admirably  calculated  for 
procuring  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  for  perfecting  men  in  virtue ; 
consequently  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  But  this 
form  of  doctrine,  drawing  men  away  from  Christ  the  head, 
and  making  them  forget  all  the  benefit  which  they  may  derive 
from  his  mediation,  it  was  necessary  that  an  effectual  remedy 
should  be  provided  for  putting  a  stop  to  so  pernicious  a 
scheme  of  error.  And  such  a  remedy  tlie  Spirit  of  God  ac- 
tually provided,  by  inspiring  the  Apostle  to  write  this  ex- 
cellent epistle ;  *  the  leading  design  of  which  is  to  prove 
that  the  hope  of  man's  salvation  is  founded  on  the  atonement 
of  Christ  alone ;  and  by  the  establishment  of  opposite  truths,, 
to  eradicate  the  errors  of  the  judaizers,  who  not  only  preached 
the  Mosaic  law,  but  also  the  opinions  of  the  heathen,  oriental, 
and  Essenian  philosophers,  concerning  the  worship  of  angels, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  agency  in  human  affairs.  +  In 
pursuance  of  this  design  the  Apostle,  after  the  inscription^ 
begins  by  expressing  his  thankfulness  to  God  for  calling  the 
Colossians  into  his  church;  at  the  same  time  stating  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had  heard  of  their  faith  and  love, 
and  assuring  them  of  his  constant  prayers,  that  they  might 
receive  larger  supplies  of  divine  wisdom  and  grace,  to  enable 
them  to  walk  worthy  of  their  high  character  and  hopes  as 
Christians  (ch.  i.  1 — 14) ;  and  to  make  them  more  sensible  of 
the  excellence  of  this  new  dispensation  into  which  they  were 
admitted,  he  represents  to  them  in  the  most  sublime  terms,. 

*  See  Macknight's  Preface  to  the  Colossians,  sect.  i.  from  whom  the  preceding 
obeervBtioDs  have  been  compled. 
^•Townseud. 
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the  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  person,  as  the  imaee  of  Gtod,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  and  tne  Head  of  the  enurch ;  whose 
death  **  God  had  appointed  as  the  means  of  abolisfajng  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  separated  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gen- 
tile,   and    of  reconciling   sinners   to  himself,  ver*  16 — ^23. 
From  this  view  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person^  and  the 
riches  of  his  redeeming  grace,  the  Apostle  takes  occasion  to 
express  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  suffered  in  the  canse 
of  the  Gospel,  and  his  earnest  solicitude  to  fulfil  his  ministiy 
among:  them  in  the  most  successful  manner ;  assurins:  them 
that  he  felt  the  most  tender  concern  both  for  them  and  the 
other  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  might  be 
established  in  their  adherence  to  the   Christian  faith,  ver. 
24 — ^ii.  7.      He  then  proceeds  to   caution    the  Colossiaiis 
against  suffering  their  minds  to  be  corrupted  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Uospel,  either  by  pagan  philosophy,  or  Jewish 
tradition,  reminding  them  of  the  obligation  their  baptism  laid 
them  under  of  submitting  to  Christ  as  the  only  law-giver  and 
head  of  the  church,  who  had  totally  abolished  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  discharged  them  from  any  further  re^rd  to  it,  ver. 
8 — '19.     And  since,  upon  embracing  christiamty,  they  were 
to  consider  themselves  as  dead  with  respect  to  any  otner  re- 
ligious profession,  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  bein^  still  sub- 
ject to  the  Mosaic  law;  and  cautions  them  against  those 
corrupt  additions  to  Christianity  which  some  were  attempting 
to  introduce.    And  as  the  most  effectual  means  for  theur  se- 
curity, he  exhorts  them,  as  they  were  risen  with  Christ,  to 
keep  their  thoughts  fixed  on  him  as  their  Lord  and  life,  and 
on  that  better  world  whither  he  had  ascended,  and  to  which 
they  had  the  prospect  of  being  admitted,  ver.  20 — ^iii.  4. 
From  this  glorious  nope  he  presses  them  to  guard  against 
every  degree  of  uncleanness,  malice,  covetousness,  falsehood,* 
and  whatever  was  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  the  new 
dispensation  into  which  they  were  entered ;  and  exhorts  them 
to  abound  in  the  practice  of  meekness,  forbearance,  humility, 
and  love,  and  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  devout  exercises 
and  evangelical  views  which  would  have  the  most  direct  tenr 
dency  to  improve  the  Christian  temper,  ver.  6 — 17.    After 
these  general  precepts  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  recommend  to 
the  Colossians  such  a  care  in  discharging  the  duties  coixefr- 


*  Micbaelis  observes,  "  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  twx>  epistles  to  the  i  ^ 
and  Colossians,  and  in  these  only,  St.  Paul  warns  his  readers  against  Ijuig^ 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  this  vice  {irevailed  more  at  Epbesus  and  Cofefw 
than  in  other  places  to  which  he  sent  his  epistles  :  and  as  both  of  them  lay  in 
Asia  Minor,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  was  the  vice  of  the  country,  for  tills  tIos 
is  often  national,  a$  the  love  of  truth  is  often  a  national  virtue."  Ifttfod.  vdLir« 
p.  123,  nou^ 
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pondent  to  the  several  relations  of  life  as  would  be  most 
lioiioarable  to  their  Christian  profession.  And  to  assist  them 
in  the  performance  of  those  duties,  he  exhorts  them  to  be 
hmtant  in  prayer ;  and,  for  the  credit  of  their  religion,  advises 
than  to  maintain  a  prudent,  obliging  behaviour  to  their  Gen- 
tile brethren,  ver.  18 — iv.  6.  The  AposUe  closes  his  epistle 
with  recommending  to  them  Tychicus  and  Onesimus,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  nonourable  terms,  and  to  whom  he  refers 
for  a  more  particular  account  of  the  state  of  the  church  at 
Rome:  and  having  inserted  salutations  frc»n  Anstarchus, 
£paphras  their  minister,  and  others,  he  gives  directions  for 
reading  his  epistie  at  Laodicea,  addresses  a  solemn  admoni- 
tion to  Archippus,  and  concludes  with  his  salutation,  written 
with  his  own  hand.  * 

The  contents  of  this  epistie  have  a  remarkable  affinity  to 
those  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians. — ^Whoever  would  under- 
stand these  epistles,  must  read  them  together;  for  the  one  is, 
in  most  places,  a  commentary  on  the  other;  the  meaning  of 
single  passages  in  one  epistie,  which  alcme  might  be  variously 
interpreted,  being  determined  by  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
other  episticf 
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Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colosss,  of  some  wealth 
and  influence.  He  app^u^,  from  ver.  19,  to  have  been  a  con- 
vert of  St.  Paul,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a 
pastor  or  deacon  of  th^  church  at  Colossae. 

This  epistle  was  evidently  written  while  St.  Paul  was  a 
prisoner  at  Rome  (ver.  1,  10,  13,  23),  and  at  a  time  when  he 
nad  a  ^ood  prospect  of  soon  regaining  his  liberty,  ver.  22. 
From  the  same  persons  joining  in  the  inscription  and  salu- 
tations in  this  epistle,  as  in  those  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  (Philem.  1,  23,  24 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  iv.  10,  14),  it  has  been 
reasonably  inferred  that  they  were  written  about  the  same 
time.  This  conjecture  is  furtiier  confirmed,  by  the  same  mes- 
senger bearing  the  two  episties  to  Colossae,  CoL  iv.  7,  9 ; 
Phdem.  12,  \1.% 

The  occasion  of  writing  this  letter  was  as  follows: — Onesi- 
mus, a  slave  belonging  to  Philemon,  and  whom  he  had  probably 
robbed,  fled  from  his  master's  service  to  the  city  of  Rome. 

*  Doddridge.  Pre£ux  to  Colossians. 

i*  Michaelis,  toL  ir.  p.  123. 

X  See  Macknigfat,   Preface  to  Fhilemon,  sect  4 ;  and  Paley,  Hore  Panlinc, 
cii.  xhr.  No.  2.  §  4. 
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H^re  he  met  with  St.  Paul^  in  what  way  we  know  not^  and 
was  by  him  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  Apostle 
appears  to  have  kept  him  about  his  person  for  some  time,  and 
when  fully  convinced  that  his  profession  was  sincere,  he  de- 
termined to  send  him  back  to  his  master,  to  repair  the  fiiolt 
he  had  committed.  Naturally  supposing  that  Philemon  wooM 
be  strongly  prejudiced  against  one  who  had  left  his  service  in 
so  infamous  a  manner^  he  addressed  to  him  this  letter,  in 
which  he  employed  all  his  influence  to  procure  Onesimus  a 
favourable  reception,  and  to  induce  Philemon  to  regard  him 
"  no  longer  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  brother  in  the  LonL'* 

The  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  this  epistle  have  been  long 
admired.  There  are  some  passages  in  it  most  touching  and 
persuasive,  especially  ver.  8,  9.  Yet,  as  Paley  observes,  the 
character  of  Paul  prevails  in  it  throughout.  Tne  warm,  aflPec- 
tionate,  authoritative  teacher,  is  interceding  with  an  absent 
friend  for  a  beloved  convert.  Here  also,  as  every  where,  he 
shows  himself  conscious  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his 
mission ;  nor  does  he  suffer  Philemon  for  a  moment  to  forget 
it — "  I  might  be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which 
is  convenient."  He  is  careful  also  to  recall,  though  obliquely, 
to  Philemon's  memory,  the  sacred  obligation  under  which  he 
had  laid  him,  by  bnnging  him  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ :  "  I  do  not  say  to  thee  how  thou  owest  to  me  even 
thine  own  self  besides."  Without  laying  aside,  therefore,  the 
apostolic  character,  the  author  softens  the  imperative  style  of 
his  address,  by  mixing  with  it  every  sentiment  and  consi* 
deration  that  could  move  the  heart  of  his  correspondent 
Aged,  and  in  prison,  he  is  content  to  supplicate  and  entreat 
Onesimus  was  rendered  dear  to  him  by  his  conversion,  and 
his  services :  the  child  of  his  affliction,  and  ^'  ministering  unto 
him  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel."  This  ought  to  recommend 
him,  whatever  had  been  his  fault,  to  Philemon's  forgiveness : 
*^  Receive  him  as  myself,  as  my  own  bowels."  EvCTy  thing, 
however,  should  be  voluntary.  St.  Paul  was  determined  that 
Philemon's  compliance  should  flow  from  his  own  bounty: 
"  Without  thy  mind  would  I  do  nothing,  that  thy  benefit 
should  not  be  as  it  were  of  necessity,  but  willingly ;"  trusting, 
nevertheless,  to  his  gratitude  and  attachment  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  he  requested,  and  for  more :  "  Having  confideiice 
in  thy  obedience,  I  wrote  unto  thee,  knowing  that  thou  wilt 
also  do  more  than  I  say."'* 

Whether  Philemon  pardoned  Onesimus  is  not  known.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  could  refuse  to  listen  to  so 

*  Paley 's  Horse  Paulinoe,  ch.  xiv.  No.  4. 
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pathetic  an  appeal  as  is  this  of  St.  Paul :  and  the  tradition  of 
the  ancient  church  is  express,  that  Onesimus  obtained  his 
freedom. 

The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  has  nerer  been  questioned ; 
tmd  it  Has  always  been  inserted  in  the  catalogues  of  canonical 
books*  But  it  has  by  some  been  thought  singular  that  a  pri* 
Tate  letter  should  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  and  be 
published  for  the  edification  of  the  church.  That  this  was  de- 
signed by  the  Apostle,  however,  as  a  private  letter,  is  a  ^ra*^ 
tuitous  assumption,  and  the  contrary  is  by  far  more  probaS)le. 
Chrysostom  has  pointed  out  two  uses  to  which  this  epistle 
may  be  applied,  and  to  these  Macknight  has  added  several 
others.  As  (1.)  That  it  sets  an  excellent  example  of  charity, 
in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  resentment  of  one  in  a  supe- 
rior station,  towards  his  inferior  who  had  injured  him.  (2.) 
That  it  sets  before  churchmen  of  the  highest  dignity  a  proper 
example  of  attention  to  the  people  under  their  care,  and  of 
affectionate  concern  for  their  welfare.  (3.)  That  all  Chris- 
tians are  on  a  level.  Onesimus  the  slave,  on  becoming  a 
Christian,  is  the  Apostle's  son,  and  Philemon's  brother.  (4.) 
That  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  men's  political  state. 
Onesimus  the  slave,  did  not  become  a  freeman  on  embracing 
Christianity,  but  was  still  obliged  to  be  Philemon's  slave  for 
ever,  unless  his  master  gave  him  his  freedom.  (5.)  That 
^aves  should  not  be  taken  nor  detained  from  their  masters^ 
without  their  masters'  consent.  (6.)  That  we  should  not  con- 
temn persons  of  low  estate,  nor  disdain  to  help  the  meanest, 
when  it  is  in  our  power  to  assist  them ;  but  should  love  and  do 
good  to  all  men.  (7.)  That,  where  an  injury  has  been  done, 
restitution  is  due,  unless  the  injured  person  ejives  up  his 
claim.  (8.)  That  we  should  forgive  sinners  who  are  peni-^ 
tent,  and  be  heartily  reconciled  to  them.  (9.)  That  we  should 
never  despair  of  reclaiming  the  wicked,  but  do  all  in  our 
power  to  convert  them.* 


Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  Sacred  Writings  which 
has  been  so  much  contested  as  this  epistle.  Its  author — the 
language  in  which  it  was  written — its  date — canonical  autho- 
rity— the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed — and  the  design 
of  the  writer,  have  each  been  the  subject  of  lengthened  and  able 
dispute.     To  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  these  several  sub- 

*  Macknight,  Preface  to  Philemon,  sect.  iii. 
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jects  is  impossible.  To  do  justice  to  their  claims,  and 
their  importance  with  reference  to  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
would  require  much  more  room  than  we  can  devote  to  them. 
Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  those  writers  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter,*  we  must  be  satisfied  with  giving  that 
opinion  which  appears  to  be  the  best  sustained  by  the  labours 
ot  these  learned  men. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  author,  the  weight  of  evidence  pre- 
ponderates greatly  in  favour  of  St.  Paul.  (1.)  The  current 
of  antiquity,  though  not  the  authority  of  every  individual 
Father,  runs  strongly  this  way.  It  is  cited  as  his  by  Clemens 
Romanus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen';  and  Jerom 
expressly  asserts,  that  it  was  received  as  St.  raurs  by  all  the 
Greek  writers.f  (2.)  The  writer  speaks  of  himself  and  **  our 
brother  Timothy"  (ch.  xiii.  23),  in  the  usual  style  of  St.  Paul 
(see  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2;  Philem.  !•),  and 
further  solicits  the  prayers  of  those  to  whom  he  vnrote,  that  he 
might  be  "  restored  to  them''  (ch.  xiii.  18,  19),  which  is  quite 
agreeable  to  the  Apostle's  practice  (see  Rom.  xv.  30 ;  Eph.  vi. 
19;  Phil.  i.  19 ;  Col.  iv.  3 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1) ;  and  exactly  agreed 
with  his  condition,  when  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  (3.)  Many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  St.  Paul's  style  are  to  be  found  in  this 
epistle.  Abrupt  transitions,  returning  frequently  to  his 
subject,  which  he  illustrates  by  forcible  arguments,  by  short 
expressions,  or  sometimes  by  a  single  word.  Elliptical  ex- 
pressions to  be  supplied  either  by  the  preceding  or  subsequent 
clause,  with  reasomngs  addressed  to  the  thoughts,  and  answers 
to  specious  objections,  which  would  naturally  occur,  and  there- 
fore required  removing.  The  numerous  resemblances  and 
agreements  between  tnis  epistle  and  those  of  St.  PauFs  ac- 
knowledged productions,  have  been  collected  at  great  length 
by  Braunius,  Carpzov,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  whose  united 
labours  have  been  methodised  and  abridged  with  much  ability 
by  Mr.  Home,  J  who  has  arranged  them  under  nine  heads. 
And  although  it  should  be  granted  that  some  of  the  analogies 
are  questionable,  yet  the  inference  from  the  whole  in  favour  of 
St.  Paul  is  irresistible.     (4.)    It  is  acknowledged  as  Paul's 

Production  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16),  "  as  our  dear 
rother  Paul,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  to  him,  hath 
written  unto  youy  as  also  in  all  his  epistles,"  &c.  From  this, 
it  is  evident,  that  St.  Paul  had  written  to  those  persons  to 

*  See  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  186,  &c. ;  Whitby,  and  Macknigfht's  Prefaces  to  the 
Hebrews ;  Home's  Crit.  Introd.  vol.  iv.  p.  .389,  &c. :  Townsend's  ArraDgemcDt^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  536.  &c.  and  the  authorities  referred  toby  tnem. 

f  See  the  original  passages  in  Whitby's  Preface. 

X  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  401,  &c. 
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whom  Peter  was  then  writing,  i.  e.  to  the  believing  Jews :  and 
it  is  farther  evident,  that  he  had  written  to  them  a  particular 
letter  distinct  from  all  his  other  epistles ;  as  appears  from  these 
words,  '*  As  also  in  all  his  epistles,"  i.  e.  his  other  epistles. 
Since,  then,  we  have  no  intimation  that  this  epistle  was  ever 
lost,  it  must  be  that  of  which  we  are  now  writing.* 

2.  With  regard  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  written,  we 
have  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  Greek  being  its  ori- 
ginal. It  is  destitute  of  those  harsh  Hebraisms  which  occur 
m  the  Septuagint. — ^The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
are  not  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Greek.— The  numerous 
paranomasias,  or  concurrences  of  words  of  like  sound  which 
exist  in  the  Greek,  shew  it  to  be  no  translation. — ^And,  lastly^ 
the  Hebrew  words  occurring  in  the  epistle  are  interpreted* 
From  these  combined  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  Greek 
was  the  original  lai^age  of  this  epistle.+ 

3.  That  the  persons  to  whom  this  epistle  was  directed,  were 
the  believing  Jews  of  Palestine,  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  - 
several  of  the  early  Fathers.  This  opimon  has  been  adoptea 
by  the  majority  oi  modem  critics  and  commentators,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  contents  of  the  epistle  itself.  That  they 
were  inhabitants  of  one  country  appears  from  two  passages, 
which  we  have  already  cited  for  another  pui'pose. — **  I  be- 
seech you  the  rather  to  do  this,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you 
the  sooner"  (xiii.  19) ;  and  ver.  23.  ^  Know  ye  that  our  brother 
Timothy  is  set  at  liberty,  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly,  I 
will  see  you."  And  that  this  country  was  Judea,  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  there  was  much  danger  of  the 
converts  addressed  abjuring  Christianity  and  relapsing  into 
Judaism,  in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  This  danger  was  apparent  in  no  part  of  the 
church  but  in  that  at  Palestine.  In  every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire  Christianity  was  tolerated,  and  the  converts  were  ex- 
posed to  no  fierce  persecution.  But  in  Judea,  the  converts 
from  Judaism  were  almost  incessantly  persecuted  by  their  un- 
believing brethren  who  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  Christianity 
superseded.  In  further  corroboration  of  this  opinion  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  two  passages  of  this  epistle  (ch.  vi. 
6 ;  X.  29),  which  relate  to  blasphemy  against  Christ,  as  a 
person  justly  condemned  and  crucified,  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  communities  in  Palestine;  and  it  is.  difficult  to  read 
them  without  inferring  that  several  Christians  had  really 

•  Sec  Whitby's  Preface  to  the  Hebrews. 

t  See  Owen  oa  the  Hebrews,  Ezercitation  v.;  and  Macknight's  Preface,  sect. 
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apostatized  and  openly  blasphemed  Christ :  for  it  appears  firoia' 
Acts  xxvi.  11,  that  violent  measures  were  taken  in  Palestine 
for  this  very  purpose/ of  which  we  meet  with  no  traces  in  any 
other  country  at   that  early  age.     The  circumstance^  th^it 
several  who  still  continued  Christians,  forsook  tba  places  of 
public  worship  (ch.  x.  25),  does  not  occur  in  any  oth«f 
epistle,  and  implies  a  general  and  continued  pMsrsecution, 
which  deterred  the  Christians  from  an  open  professiim  of  th^ 
faith.     Under  these  su£Perings  the  Hebrews  are  comforted  by 
the  promised  coming  of  Christ,  which  they  are  to  await  with 
patience,  as  being  not  far  distant,  ch.  x.  25—^8,    This  can 
be  no  other  than  me  promised  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt, 
xxiv.),  of  which  Christ  himself  said,  **  When  these  things 
begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads, 
for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh,"  Luke  xxi.  28.     Now  this 
commg*of  Chnst  was  to  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  a  deli- 
verance from  the  yoke  with  which  they  were  oppressed  :  but 
it  had  no  such  influence  on  the  Christians  of  other  countries. 
On  the  contrary,  the  first  persecution  under  Nero  happened  in 
the  year  65,  about  two  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Jewish  war ;  and  the  second  under  Domitian,  about  five- 
and-twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     Lastly, 
The  exhortation  (ch.  xiii.  12 — 14),  is  very  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained, on  the  supposition  that  the  epistle  was  written  to  the 
Hebrews  out  of  Palestine :    for  neither  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  nor  in  tlie  other  epistles,  do  we  meet  with  an  in- 
stance of  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  merely  for  a  belief  in 
Christ :  on  the  contrary,  the  Apostles  themselves  were  allowed 
to  teach  publicly  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.     But  if  we  sup- 

Iose  the  epistle  to  have  been  written  to  Jewish  converts  m 
udea,  the  passage  becomes  perfectly  clear,  especially  if  it 
were  written  only  a  short  time  before  the  conmiencement  of 
the  Jewish  war.  The  Christians,  on  this  supposition,  are  ex- 
horted to  endure  their  fate  with  patience,  if  they  should  be 
obliged  to  retire,  or  even  be  ignominiously  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem, since  Christ  himself  had  been  forced  out  of  this  veiy 
city,  and  had  suffered  without  its  walls.  If  we  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  of  Jerusalem, 
the  passage  in  question  is  clear :  but  on  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  written  to  Hebrews  who  lived  in  any  other  place,  the 
words,  "  Let  us  then  go  forth  to  him  without  the  camp,  bear* 
ing  his  reproach,"  lose  their  meaning.* 

4.  If,  then,  St.  Paul  were  the  author  of  this  epistle,  the 
time  when  it  was  written  may  easily  be  fixed.    For  the  salu- 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  195,  &c.    See  additional  instances  in  proof  of  thiB  opi- 
nion, in  Macknight,  Preifiace  to  Hebrews,  sect.  2.  §  1. 
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tation  from  the  saints  of  Italy  (ch.  iv.  24),  >vith  the  apostle's 

Eromise  to  see  the  Hebrews  (ver.  23),  shew  plainly  that  he 
ad  then  either  obtained  his  liberty,  or  was  on  the  eve  of 
so  doing.  It  was  therefore  written  soon  after  the  epistles 
to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long 
before  Paul  left  Italy ;  that  is,  in  the  year  62,  or  63. 

In  the  epistle  itself  there  are  passages  which  shew  that  it 
was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  particularly 
chap.  viii.  4;  ix.  26;  x.  11;  xiii.  10,  which  speak  of  the 
temple  as  then  standing,  and  of  the  Levitic^  sacrifices 
as  still  continuing  to  be  offered.  To  this  may  be  added  tb^ 
remarks  offered  cmove,  on  the  persecution  the  Christians  were 
then  enduring,  and  the  promise  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state.* 

6.  The  object  of  this  epistle  is  suflSciently  obvious  from  its 
contents ;  viz.  to  prove  to  the  Jews  frcwn  their  own  Scriptures 
the  divinity,  humanity,  atonement,  and  intercession  of 
Christ,  particularly  his  pre-eminence  over  Moses  and  the 
angels  of  God — to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  Gos- 
pel, to  the  Law,  and  the  real  object  and  design  of  the  Mosaic 
institution — to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew  converts 
against  apostacy  under  persecution, — and  to  engage  them  to 
a  deportment  becoming  their  christian  profession.  In  this 
view  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  furnishes  a  Key  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
I.  A  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the  Gt)spel  dispen-^ 
sation,  ch.  i. — x.  26. — II.  An  argument  derived  herefrom 
to  support  the  Hebrew  Christians  under  their  trials,  ch.  x.  26 
— xii.  2. — III.  Practical  exhortation^  to  peace  and  holiness, 
ch.  xii.  3  to  the  end. 

The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  among  the  most  important 
of  the  new  covenant  Scriptures.  It  exhibits,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  the  vmter's  **  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of 
Christ,"  and  unfolds  some  of  the  sublimest  discoveries  of  in- 
finite wisdom.  Whether  it  is  considered  in  reference  to  chris- 
tian doctrine,  or  to  christian  practice  ;  whefther  it  be  applied 
to  for  instruction,  or  comfort,  or  reproof,  it  will  be  found 
jeminently  calculated  to  enlarge  our  minds,  to  strengthen  our 
faith,  to  encourage  our  confidence,  and  to  animate  our  hopes. 
It  carries  on  the  believer  from  the  first  elements  of  the  doc- 
;trine  of  Christ  to  perfection.  It  exhibits  the  divine  character 
of  the  Redeemer  in  all  its  glory,  establishes  his  infinite  supe- 
riority to  Moses  as  an  apostle,  and  to  the  Aaronic  family  as 

*  See  Macknighi'&  Fre£M»,  sect.  4. 
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a  priest.  It  contrasts  the  grandeur,  the  efficacy,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  new-covenant  privileges,  worship,  and  promises, 
with  the  earthliness,  the  feebleness,  and  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  figurative  economy  ;  and  it  enforces  the  awful 
responsibility  wnich  attaches  to  the  profession  of  Christianity 
by  considerations  derived  from  all  that  is  fitted  to  elevate 
hope,  and  to  give  energy  to  godly  fear.  It  is  the  key  to  the 
ritual  of  Moses,  which  imlocks  its  most  intricate  and  mys- 
terious, and  apparently  trivial  arrangements.  It  brings  to 
view  the  soul  that  animated  the  whole  body  of  its  c'eremonies, 
and  which  gives  them  all  their  importance  ;  and  by  the  light 
it  affords,  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  the  darkest  places  of 
that  extraordinary  editice,  and  to  see  the  wisdom  of^  its  pro- 
portions, and  their  admirable  adaptation  to  their  design  oi  all 
its  parts.  It  was  calculated  to  reconcile  the  Jew  to  the  des- 
truction of  his  temple,  the  loss  of  his  priesthood,  the  aboli- 
tion of  his  sacrifices,  the  devastation  of  his  country,  and  the 
extinction  of  his  name ;  because  it  exhibits  a  nobler  temple,  a 
better  priesthood,  a  more  perfect  sacrifice,  a  heavenly  inhe- 
ritance, and  a  more  durable  memorial.  And  as  the  distin- 
guished honours  and  privileges  which  it  makes  known,  are 
equally  the  portion  of  the  Gentile  believer,  they  are  no  less 
fitted  to  wean  his  mind  from  the  beggarly  elements  of  this 
world,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  the  lot  of  a  stranger  and 
sufferer  on  the  earth.  But  it  is  necessary  to  i^emank,  that 
as  this  epistle  treats  not  of  first  principles,  but  of  the  highest 
and  noblest  themes  of  heavenly  wisdom,  those  only  '*  who 
have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil,*'  and  who  are  amply  conversant  with  "  the  powers  of 
the  world  to  come,"  can  relish  and  understand  it.  While  the 
apostle  conveys  his  *•  thoughts  that  breathe,  in  words  that 
bum,"  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  on  the  under- 
standing and  heart,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  seeing  their 
beauty,  and  enjoying  their  consolation.* 


Seco7id  Epistle  to  Timothy, 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  some  controversy  amon^  learned 
men,  whether  this  epistle  were  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xxviii), 
or  during  some  subsequent  imprisonment.    It  appears  some- 

*  London  Christian  Instructor,  vol.  ii.  p.  423. 
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what  strange  that  there  should  have  been  any  dispute'  eimh 
ceming  a  fact  which  seems  so  clearly  deducible  from  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  himself.  During  St.  Paul's  im^ 
prisonment  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  it  is  evident 
tiiat  he  was  in  comparatively  comfortable  circumstances; 
dweUing  in  his  own  hired  house,  preaching  the  Gospel  with 
much  success,  and  accompanied  by  several  of  his  fell6w  la^ 
bourers  (comp.  Acts  xxviii.  30, 31 ;  Phil.  i.  12 — ^20 ;  Col.  ivv 
10—14;  Philem.  23,  24) ;  whereas  his  condition  at  this  tim^ 
was  directly  the  reverse ;  comp.  ch.  i.  15,  17 ;  ii.  9 ;  iv. 
10,  16.  When  he  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Philippians  and 
to  Philemon,  he  was  just  upon  the  eve  of  obtaining  his  li- 
berty (Phil.  ii.  24 ;  Philem.  22) ;  but  in  this  epistle  his  pros*- 
pects  were  very  different,  and  he  entertained  no  hope  of 
deliverance,  ch.  iv.  6.  From  these,  and  other  circumstances 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate,  it  is  evident  that 
this  epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul  during  a  confinement 
at  'Rome  subsequent  to  that  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  at  which 
time  he  wrote  some  of  the  former  epistles.* 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  place  Timothy  was  when  he  re- 
ceived this  epistle,  containing  a  summons  to  Rome,  ch.  iv. 
9, 13.  Some  nave  supposed  that  he  remained  still  at  Ephesus ; 
but  the  arguments  in  support  of  that  opinion  are  not  conclu- 
sive. Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  reconcile  this  sup- 
portion  with  the  apostle's  charge  to  bring  with  him  the 
books  and  parchments  left  at  Troas,  that  city  lying  so  far 
out  of  his  way  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  especisdly  as  he  had 
expressed  a  desire  for  him  to  come  as  early  as  possible.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  was  precisely  the  same 
route  as  St.  Paul  himself  took  when  he  left  Ephesus  for  Rome 
(Acts  xxi.  1 — 5 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12),  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
decide  whether  Timothy  were  at  this  time  in  the  city  just 
mentioned,  or  in  Asia  Minor .f 

The  apostle  seems  to  have  designed  in  this  epistle  to  pre- 
pare Timothy  for  those  sufferings  to  which  he  foresaw  he 
would  be  exposed ;  to  forewarn  him  of  the  fatal  apostacy  and 
declension  that  was  beginning  to  appear  in  the  church ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  animate  hun,  from  his  own  example  and 
4^he  great  motives  of  Christianity,  to  the  most  vigorous  and 
resolute  discharge  of  every  part  of  the  ministerial  office.  The 
epistle  consists  of  four  chapters,  containing  the  inscriptioa 


*  See  Michaelis's  Introduct.  vol.  iv.  p.  167,  &c. ;  Macknigkt's  Preface  to  1  Tim^. 
sect.  1 ;  Paley's  Horse  Paulinae,  ch.  xii.  No.  1. 

•f-  In  support  of  the  latter  opinion,  see  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  161,  &c^ 
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(ch.  i.  1,  2);  a  commendation  of  Timothy's  faith  (ver.  2 — 5); 
an  exhortation  to  becoming  fortitude  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, urged  by  motives  derived  from  the  excellency  of  the 
Gospel  (ver.  6 — 14) ;  the  apostle's  forlorn  situation,  with  a 
commendation  of  the  fidelity  and  generosity  of  Onesiphonis 
(ver.  15 — 18) ;  further  arguments  to  fortify  Timothy  against 
the  difficulties  which  he  would  have  to  encounter,  derired 
from  the  apostle's  own  suffering  and  the  glory  which  awaita 
those  who  suffer  for  Christ  (ver.  19 — ii.  13) ;  directions  rela- 
tive to  the  ministry,  and  to  the  avoiding  of  those  things 
which  had  led  to  the  apostacy  of  some  (ver.  14 — 26)  ;  a  pre- 
diction of  the  declension  and  apostacy  which  would  take 
place,  reminding  Timothy  at  the  same  time  of  his  duty  in 
the  midst  of  those  distresses  (ch.iii.  1 — iv.  5);  Paul's  pros- 
pect of  immediate  death,  and  his  rejoicing  in  anticipation  of 
his  reward  (ver.  6 — 8);  an  invitation  to  Timothy  to  come  to 
Rome,  St.  Paul  being  left  alone  (ver.  9 — 12);  a  declara- 
tion  of  the  inconstancy  of  men  and  the  constancy  of  God 
(ver.  13 — 18);  various  salutations  (ver.  19— 21);  thq  con- 
cluding blessing,  ver.  22. 

The  second  epistle  to  Timothy  is  particularly  valuable  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history.  It  affords 
the  most  indubitable  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  St.  Paul 
in  what  he  professed  to  believe  and  teach;  and  from  the 
impossibility  of  his  being  deceived  in  the  matters  of  which 
he  testified,  their  truth  results  as  a  necessary  consequence,* 


^ 


SECTION  IX. 


OF    THE    CATHOLIC    EFISTLES. 


The  writings  known  under  this  appellation,  are  the  epistle 
of  James,  the  two  epistles  of  Peter,  the  first  epistle  of  John, 
and  the  epistle  of  Jude.  Commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  designation.  Whitby,  Michaelis,  and  some 
others,  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  OEcumenius — that  they 
were  so  denominated  because  they  were  addressed  not  to 
people  dwelling  in  one  place,  but  to  the  Jews  dispersed 
through  all  the  countries  in  the  Roman  empire.     The  opinion 

'  See  Msckniglit,  and  Doddridge's  Prefaces  U>  thii  epUtle. 
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of  Hammond,  however,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mack- 
night  and  others,  seems  more  probable.  He  conceives  that, 
the  iirst  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of  John,  having,  from 
the  beginning  been  received  as  authentic,  which  the  others 
were  not^  obtained  the  name  of  Catholic j  or  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  therefore  canonical  epistles,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  which  were  rejected.  But  the  authenticity 
of  these,  also,  being  at  length  acknowledged  by  the  ma- 
jority of  churches,  they  were  added  to  the  others,  and  the 
title  which  was  at  first  a  mark  of  distinction  borne  by  the 
two  former,  became  at  length  the  common  appellation  of 
the  whole. 

The  circumstance  of  the  primitive  church  having  rejected,  for 
some  period  of  time,  three  out  of  these  five  epistJes,  furnishes 
convincing  proof  of  the  great  deliberation  witn  which  writings 
purporting  to  be  apostolic  were  received  into  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  also  a  suflScient  answer  to  those  who  have  charged 
the  early  Christians  with  want  of  care,  and  ourselves  with  cre- 
dulity, in  receiving  as  authentic  and  inspired,  books  of  the 
original  character  of  which  nothing  is  known.  The  proofs  of 
the  genuineness  and  consequent  authenticity  of  these  epistlea 
will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  them  severally. 


Epistle  of  James. 

Concerning  the  identity  of  the  author  of  this  epistle  there 
has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  learned  men; 
some  referring  it  to  James  the  Elder,  *  son  of  Zebedee  and 
brother  of  John,  (Matt.  x.  2) ;  whereas  others,  with  much 
greater  probability  ascribe  it  to  James  the  Less,  son  of  Al- 
phaeus  (ver.  3),  brother,  or  cousin  to  our  Lord  (Gal.  i.  19), 
and,  as  has  been  thought,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  but,  perhaps, 
without  sujBElcient  authority.  That^  it  cannot  have  been 
written  by  the  former  is  evident  from  the  period  at  which  it 
was  published.  This  we  rather  from  ch.  v.  1 — 8,  where  the 
approaching  destruction  oi  Jerusalem  is  cleaily  referred  to, 
and  the  wars  and  insurrections  which  led  to  that  calamitous 
event  are  forcibly  reproved.  Hence  the  writing  of  this  epistle 
has  been  pretty  generally  referred  to  the  year  61,  or  the  be- 

f  inning  of  62 ;  whereas  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  put  to 
eath  by  Herod  in  the  year  44,  Acts  xii.i* 

*  See  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  277,  &c.  and  Fragments  to  Cahnet,  No.  634. 
f  See  Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Macknight's  Prefaces  to  this  £pi8tle  \  and  Lard-^ 
ner's  Works,  yoL  iii.  p.  36S.  &c. 
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That  the  epistle  of  James  was  early  received  ad  an  inspired 
writing  is  evident  from  Eusebius,  who  places  it  among  the 
approved  and  received  books,  though  rejected  by  some  as 
spurious.  But  if  any  argument  be  wanting  against  those 
who  question  its  genuineness,  it  is  to  be  found  in  me  following, 
fact : — that  while  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and 
third  of  John,  the  epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
are  omitted  in  the  first  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  is  thought  to  have  been  made  at  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  or  very  early  in  the  second,  the  epistle  of  James 
has  been  mserted.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
version  was  made  for  the  particular  use  of  the  converted  Jews, 
to  whom  the  epistle  itself  was  originally  addressed,  it  wiU  be 
evident  that  its  authenticity  and  authority  were  from  the 
beginning  acknowledged  by  those  for  whom  it  was  primarily 
designed.  * 

Beza,  Cave,  Fabricius,bishop  Tomline,  and  some  other  writers, 
have  thought  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  believing 
Jews  dispersed  throughout  the  world.  Grotius  and  Wall  say 
it  was  written  to  all  the  Israelites  living  out  of  Judea,  but 
Lardner,  Whitby,  and  Macknight,  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
written  to  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  nation,  whether  believers 
or  not.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  inscription,  which  is 
addressed  to  **  the  twelve  tribes,  scattered  abroad,"  without 
any  limitation,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  salutation, 
which  is  different  from  those  which  are  found  in  the  episties 
addressed  to  Christian  believers.  This  view  of  the  character 
of  the  persons  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed,  is  further 
confirmed  from  ch.  iv.  I — 10,  where  the  Apostle  reproves  the 
wars  and  fightings  among  them,  in  which,  being  impelled  by 
their  lusts,  they  killed  one  another.  These  things  cpuld  not 
be  ajBElrmed  of  the  believing  Jews,  but  must  be  understood 
of  the  mutinies  and  insurrections  which  the  unbelievers, 
especially  the  zealots,  raised  both  in  Judea  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  their  city. 
Hence  the  Apostle  describes  the  miseries  which  were  coming 
on  the  persons  to  whom  he  writes,  and  which  fell  heavily  on 
the  unbeUeving  Jews  in  Judea :  he  also  mentions  their  •'  con-' 
demning  and  kiUing  the  Just  One,  who  did  not  resist  them,** 
and  insinuates  that  their  miseries  were  coming  on  them  for 
that  crime,  t 

The  design  of  this  epistle,  then,  appears  to  have  hem 
threefold :  first,  to  conect  those  errors,  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  into  which  the  Jewish  Christians  had  fallen,  chiefly 

t  See  the  authorities  already  referred  to.         f  Macknight'a  Preface,  sect.  ^ 
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by  a  perversion  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  j 
and  tnen  to  establish  the  faith,  and  animate  the  hope  of  sin-^ 
cere  believers,  both  under  their  present  and  approaching 
suflerings.  The  object  of  the  Apostle  with  reference  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews^  was  to  convince  them  of  the  heinousness 
of  their  oiSences,  and  excite  them  to  sincere  and  immediate 
repentance.  The  epistle  consists  of  five  chapters: — the  in- 
scription (ch.i.  1);  an  exhortation  to  patience  in  enduring 
outward  and  conquering  inward  temptations,  urged  by  mo- 
tives derived  from  the  readiness  of  God  to  supply  all  needfid 
grace,  in  answer  to  prayer  (ver.  2 — 18) ;  hearmg  to  be  joined 
with  practice,  as  the  latter  is  the  only  test  of  true  religion 
(ver.  19 — 27) ;  cautions  against  undue  partiality,  occasioned 
by  men's  external  circumstances,  with  an  exhortation  to  uni- 
versal benevolence  (ch.  ii.  1 — 13)  ;  the  inefficacy  of  an  empty 
faith  pointed  out  and  illustrated  (ver.  14 — ^26) ;  a  caution 
against  officiousness  in  assuming  the  character  and  office  of 
4;eachers,  which  tends  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  net  on  fire 
the  licentious  tongue  (ch.  iii.  1 — 12) ;  a  recommendation  of 
the  opposite  qualities  of  candour  and  benevolence,  which  are 
the  necessary  fruits  of  true  religion  (ver.  13 — 18) ;  the  source 
of  animosities  and  dissensions  pointed  out,  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  seekirig  the  assistance  of  God,  by  prayer 
(ch.  iv.  1 — 10);  cautions  against  evil  speaking,  and  vain 
confidence  in  the  events  of  futurity,  or  m  any  worldly  pos- 
sessions, which  often  prove  a  temptation  to  luxury,  ana  an 
occasion  of  sin  (ver.  1 1 — v.  6) ;  an  exhortation  and  encou- 
ragement to  the  oppressed  Christians  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  (ver.  7 — 11) ;  profane  and  vain  swearing 
condemned;  moderation,  fortitude,  and  prayer  recommended; 
a  ready  acknowledgement  of  our  faults,  and  a  solicitous 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  others  commended,  ver.  12^-^20^* 
This  epistle  is  entirely  different  in  its  complexion  from  all 
others  in  the  sacred  canon ;  the  style  and  zpanner  are  more 
those  of  a  Jewish  Prophet,  than  a  Christian  Apostle. 
It  scarcely  touches  on  any  subject  purely  CJmstian.  Our 
blessed  Lord  is  only  mentioned  m  it  twice,  ch.i.l  ;  ii.  1.  |t 
begins  without  any  apostolical  salutation,  and  ends  withoi^t 
any  apostolical  benediction.  In  short,  had  it  not  been  for 
these  two  slight  notices,  we  had  not  known  that  it  was  the 
work  of  any  Christian  writer.  It  may  be  considered  a  sort:of 
connecting  link  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  as  the 
iqiQistry  of  John  the  Baptist  was  between  the  old  covenant 

*  See  Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Wesley's  Prefaces  to  this  epistle. 
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and  the  new.  *  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  the  epistle  of  James 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  finished  productions  of  the 
New  Testament. .  The  diction  is  very  pure,  chaste,  and  cor- 
rect— the  periods  are  pure  and  perspicuous — the  composi- 
tion is  elegantly  concise  and  sententious — and  the  sentiments 
are  noble  and  instructive.  There  are  many  figurative  de- 
scriptions and  allusions  in  this  beautiful  epistle  that  are 
truly  classical,  finely  conceived,  and  pleasingly  expressed ; 
particularly  ch.  i.  10, 11 ;  f  23, 24 ;  iii.  3—10 ;  iv.  13.  And 
the  divine  worth  and  excellence  of  this  epistle  infinitely 
transcends^ every  eulogy  that  human  imagination  can  dictate, 
or  human  language  utter,  t 


First  Epistle  of  Peter. 

The  author  of  this  and  the  following  epistle  was  a  native 
t)f  Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  and  by  trade  a  fisherman.  It  is 
generally  thought  that,  with  his  brother  Andrew,  he  was  a 
disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  before  he  was  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship  by  our  blessed  Lord.  Peter  was  a  married  man,  and 
occasionally  followed  his  occupation  of  fishing  after  his  call 
by  Christ,  till  the  choice  of  the  twelve  to  be  with  him  con- 
stantly, among  which  number  were  Peter  and  his  brother 
Andrew,  Matt.  x.  On  several  occasions  the  zeal  and  for- 
wardness of  this  Apostle  were  rendered  conspicuous,  and, 
with  James  and  John,  he  was  peculiarly  favoured  in  witness- 
ing transactions  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  from  which  the  rest 
of  the  twelve  were  precluded.  When  the  multitude  from  the 
chief  priests  came  out  to  take  Jesus,  on  the  night  before  his 
crucifixion,  the  zeal  of  Peter  impelled  him  to  attack  them 
with  his  sword,  and  before  his  master  could  stay  his  im- 
petuosity he  had  severed  off  the  ear  of  the  high  priest's  ser- 
vant. And  yet — alas !  for  the  boasted  dignity  of  human 
nature ! — this  same  Peter,  but  a  few  hours  afterwards,  denied 
thrice,  with  repeated  oaths,  that  he  knew  anything  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  !  Being  stung  with  deep  remorse,  he  went  out 
and  wept  bitterly,  was  pardoned  by  nis  risen  Saviour,  and 
reinstated  in  his  apostolic  office,  John  xxi.  16 — 17.  FnHU 
this  time  Peter  never  faltered  in  the  faith,  but  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  courage  laboured  in  his  master's  cause.  In 
the  history  of  the  Acts,  no  mention  is  made  of  him  after 

*  Townsend. 

f  See  Blackwairs  Sacred  Classics,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 12mo. 

X  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  ac. 
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the  council  of  Jerusalem,  but  from  Gal.ii.  11,  it  appears  that 
after  the  council  he  was  with  Paul  at  Antioch.  It  has  been 
thought  that  he  preached  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
inscribing  his  first  epistle  to  the  Jews  dispersed  throughout 
those  cibes;  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  information. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  St.  Peter,  with 
his  wife,  at  length  visited  Rome,  about  the  year  63,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  after  preaching  the  Gospel  for  some 
time,  l£ey  were  both  put  to  death,  Peter  being  crucified  with 
his  head  downwards.  * 

The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  of  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  which  has  been  derived  from 
Matt.  xvi.  18,  but  certainly  without  reason,  for  tlie  same 
powers  which  were  there  conferred  upon  him  were  also  conferred 
on  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  Matt,  xviii.  18 ;  John  xx.  21—23. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  church  of  Christ  was  built  on 
Peter  alone,  for  it  is  expressly  asserted  to  have  been  "  built 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesua  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  comer  atone."  Macknight  has  some 
good  observations  to  shew  that  Peter  never  conceived  himself 
to  possess  any  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and 
concludes  by  quoting  Lardner,  who  says,  "  Casaian,  supposing 
Peter  to  be  older  than  Andrew,  makes  hia  age  the  ground  of 
his  precedence  among  the  Apostles :  and  Jerome  himself 
says,  '  the  keys  were  given  to  all  the  Apostles  alike,  and  the 
church  was  built  on  all  of  them  equally.  But  for  preventing 
dissension,  precedence  was  given  to  one.  And  John  might 
have  been  the  person,  but  he  was  too  young :  and  Peter  was 
prefeiTed  on  account  of  his  a^e.'  "+  The  only  peculiar  dis- 
tinction, then,  conferred  on  St.  Peter  was,  that  after  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  should  be  the  first  to  declare 
the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  open  the  gates  of  the  church  to 
the  Gentiles.  J 

Every  part  of  St.  Peter's  writings  indicates  a  mind  that 
felt  the  power  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  and  a  soul  that 
glowed  with  a  most  fervent  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion. 
But  he  is  a  veiy  irregular  and  immethodical  writer,  Harwood 
says,"  IdonotknowtcAoitwasI  once  heard  make  this  observa- 
tion, that  there  was  not  a  full  stop  in  all  his  first  epistle.  Aa  he 

*  For  further  particuIiirB  of  the  life  snd  labours  of  St.  Peter,  the  readK  is  re- 
ferretl  to  Lardocr'a  Wortis,  vol.  iii.  p.  3B8,  &c.  and  MBEknight'a  Preface  to  the 
first  epistle  of  Pelf  r,  sect.  1. 

-f- Mackniglit's  Preface  to  this  emaUe,  sect.  1. 

i  For  aa  ample  discusbion  of  this  auhject,  tlie  reader  ia  referred  to  Bnrrow's 
TrealiEe  on  tbe  Pope's  Supreiuaey  ^  or  if  thia  be  not  accessible  to  htm,  he  may 
with  adruitaBe  an  able  discourie  by  bishop  Horsley,  SenaoD8j.p.  ZS9,  &c. 
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writes  along,  he  starts  a  thought,  pursues  it,  till  in.  the  pursuit 
something  else  presents  itself;,  which  in  like  manner  seizes 
His  imagmation  till  it  is  dismissed  for  another  object.  He 
appears  to  be  too  intent  upon  better  things  to  have  studied 
composition.  He  was  not  solicitous  about  the  choice  of 
woms,  or  the  harmonious  disposition  of  words — he  paid  but 
little  attention  to  manner  and  method  in  writing — what  en- 
gag^  his  thoughts  and  heart  were  the  grand  truths  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  Gospel,  and  the  indispensable  obli^tions 
Christians  Were  under  to  illustrate  them  in  their  daily  con- 
duct. The  earnest  and  affectionate  injunctions  he  lays  upon 
npnisters  and  people,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  to 
^om  their  common  profession,  are  pathetic  and  worthy  an 
apostle.  In  his  second  epistle  he  satirizes  with  an  holy  in- 
dignation and  vehemence,  the  abandoned  principles  and 
practices  of  the  false  teachers  ^nd  false  prophets,  who  in  those 
early  times  rose  up  in  the  Christian  church,  and  disseminated 
their  pernicious  tenets  with  such  art  and  cunning — entering 
into  private  houses,  and  leading  captive  silly  women  laden 
with  sins,  and  making  the  creduBty  of  the  ignorant  minister 
to  their  lust  and  avarice.  His  prophetic  description  of  the 
general  conflagration,  and  the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things. 
IS  very  awful,  and  was  evidently  described  with  tl^at  minute 
and  circumstantial  solemnity  to  engage  us  to  prepare  for  it 
Such  ^eat  and  affecting  truths  as  these  strike,  by  their  own 
intrinsic  weight  and  moment,  more  than  all  the  elaborate 
periods  that  the  wit  and  genius  of  men  ever  polished.  When 
one  is  reading  such  interesting  divine  discoveries  as  these, 
it  is  the  ideas  which  fill  the  soul,  the  mind  pays  little  regard 
to  those  invented  symbols,  which  are  only  the  factitious  and 
external  signs  of  them."  * 

"the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  epistle  have 
never  been  disputed.  In  proof  of  this,  Lardner  has  shewn 
that  it  is  referred  to  by  several  of  the  apostolical  Fathers,  as 
Peter's  undoubted  work,  and  as  such  it  was  received  by  Eu- 
sebius  and  Origen.+ 

There  has  been  some  diversity  of  opinion  amoi^  commen- 
tators as  to  the  persons  to  whom  this  epistle  was  originally 
directed.  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  many  of  the  ancients,  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians, 
scattered  through  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  inscription. 
And  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Beza,  Grotius,  Mill, 
Cave,  Dr.  Hales,  Home,   and  others.     Wetstein  supposes 

*  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  221 ,  222.  f  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  302, 332,  &c 
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-it  waswrittea  to  the  Gentiles — Barrineton  and  Benson  to 
fche   Proselytes  of  the  Gate — but  Whitby,  Lardner,  Eetiiu, 
KHacknight,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  and  Townsend,  that  it  was  sent 
fjo  all  CbristianH  in  general,  Jews  and  Gentilea,  residing  in 
the  several  countries  enumerated  in  the  inscription.     In  sup- 
port of  the  latter  opinion,    several  .passages    are  adduced 
which  can  apply  only  to  Gentile  converts.     See  particularly 
ch.   i.  U,  IS.  20,  21;  ii.  10;  iy.  3.      The  passages  in  the 
epistle  which  have  been  thought  inconsistent  with  this  opiiiiotl, 
will  easily  be  reconciled  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  tlie 
Gentile  believers  and  unbelievers. 

Frorach.  v.  13.  where  the  apostle  sends  the  salutation  of 
the  church  at  Babylon,  it  is  by  many  thought  that  he  wrote 
the  episde  at  that  place.  But  whether  it  were  the  Assyria 
or  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  they  are  by  no  means  agreed- 
Bat  as  ^ere  is  no  mention  made  of  any  church  in  the 
Egyptian  Babylon,  during  the  first  four  centuries ;  and  as 
the  Assyrian  Babylon  was  almost  deserted  in  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  many  both  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems 
have  interpreted  Babylon  mystically,  and  referred  it  to 
Rome. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  this  interpretation  are  certainly 
very  specious,  and  merit  consideration,  though  we  must 
confess  that  neither  this  nor  the  two  former  hypotheses  are 
free  from  difficulty.  Without  attempting  to  decide  on  a 
question  which  has  divided  so  many  emment  writers,  we 
beg  to  submit  whether  the  notion  entertained  by  the  late 
leai'ned  editor  of  Cabnet's  Dictionary,  of  a  third  Babyloo, 
aituated  on  the  Euphrates,  be  not  tenable ;  and  whether  this 
were  not  probably  the  place  where  Peter  wrote  his  epistle?* 
In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  the  order  of  the  provinces 
saluted  by  the  apostle  may  be  noticed.  He  places  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  firat,  certainly  because  they  were  nearest  to 
him ;  and  Bithynialast,  because  it  was  the  most  distant  from 
him.  This,  however,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  being  at 
this  time  resident  in  Rome,  which  would  have  prescribed  a 
contrary  order.+ 

There  is  no  mark  of  time  in  this  epistle  by  which  to  fix  its 
date,  but  it  is  pretty  generally  referred  to  the  year  65,  or  66. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  date  is  assumed 
in  conformity  with  the  notion  that  it  was  written  at  Rome. 


•  See  Gilmefg  Bib.  Ency.  act.  «  flaliyloa  III." 
t  See  Fragments  to  Calmet,  No.  livi. 
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If  this  were  not  the  case,  an  earlier  date  must  be   the  true 
I  -one.* 

I  The  design  of  this  epistle  is  evidently  to  induce  the  Chri*- 
I^D  converts  to  maintain  a  conversation,  not  merely  inof- 
fc  ■fcnsive,  but  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  an[>- 
L  ^rt  them  under  the  severe  persecutions  and  fiery  trials  they 
I  "Already  endured,  or  were  likely  to  endure,  by  the  noblest  cod- 
-siderations  which  their  religion  could  8uggest.+  And  Mac- 
knight  remarks,  as  the  design  of  this  epistle  is  excellent,  its 
execution,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  does  not  fall 
short  of  its  design,  Ostervald  says  of  the  first  epistle  of 
Peter,  "  It  is  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  New  Testament;* 
and  of  the  second,  "  It  is  a  most  excellent  epistle,  and  i* 
written  with  great  strength  and  majesty."  Erasmus's  opinioa 
of  Peter's  first  epistle  is,  "  It  is  worthy  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  and  full  of  apostolical  dignity  and  authority."  He 
adds,  "  It  is  sparing  in  words,  but  full  of  *ense."  Lardna 
observes,  that  Peter's  two  epistles,  with  his  discourses  in  the 
Acts,  and  tlie  multitudes  wno  were  converted  by  these  dis- 
courses, aie  monuments  of  a  divine  inspiration ;  and  of  tlw 
fulfilment  of  Christ's  promise  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  "  Follow 
me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men."  J 

This  epistle  contains  five  chapters,  comprising  the  inscrip- 
tion (ch.  i.  I,  2);  the  stirring  up  of  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed, by  reminding  them  of  the  benefits  of  God  toward 
them,  and  their  duties  towanl  God  (ver.  3—25) ;  exhortati<m8 
to  receive  the  word  of  God  with  meekness ;  to  continue  in 
the  exercise  of  faith,  and  the  dischai-ge  of  every  relative  and 
social  duty,  urged  by  the  same  considerations  (ch.  ii.)  j  the 
relative  duties  or  husbands  and  wives  enjoined  (ch,  iii,  1 — ^7); 
arguments  to  engage  them  to  the  exercise  of  patience  and 
meekness,  under  their  sufferings  and  persecutions  (ver.  8 — 
17) ; — the  same  subject  further  treated  of  and  urged  by 
notices  drawn  from  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  our  Saviour 
(ver.  18 — iv.  2);  particular  cautions  both  to  ministers  and 
private  ChristJauB;  urging  on  the  former,  humility,  diligence, 
and  watchfulness;  and  exhorting  the  latter  to  a  faithful  and 
atedfast  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  animated  by  this 
sublime  consideration,  that  they  had  been  delivered  from  a 
state  of  abominable  idolatry  and  wickedness,  and  were  now 


■  Six  WMthy,  Macknighi,  and  A.  Clarke's  Prefaces  ;  uul  MicUueliB'  Introduc- 
tion, vol.  iv.  p.  315,  &c. 
f  Whitby,  DoddridgE,  and  the  Conunentatora  genemlty. 
S  Macknight'B  Tietace,  sect.  It. 
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called  to  eternal  glory,  by  God;  who,  after  they  had  suf- 
fered awhile,  would  make  them  perfect,  accoraing  to  the 
apostle's  earnest  prayer  (ver.  3— v.  11);  the  salutation,  ver. 
12-14.  *^    ^ 
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Many  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  ancients  whether 
St.  Peter  were  really  the  author  of  this  epistle.  Eusebius 
reckoned  it  among  the  books  not  generally  received  as  cano- 
nical. Sender  thinks  the  superior  influence  of  that  party  in 
the  church  which  advocated  the  admission  of  the  idolatrous 
Grentiles,  prevented  its  general  reception.  However  this  may 
be,  we  have  the  most  undoubted  evidence  of  its  genuineness, 
and  consequent  authenticity.  This  epistle,  as  well  as  the 
former,  expressly  claims  St.  Peter  for  its  author.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  proved  that  this,  with  the  four  other  cathoUc 
epistles,  not  universally  received  as  inspired  writings,  were 
very  early  known,  and  upon  full  and  impartial  enquiry,  their 
autnenticity  was  established  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt. 
There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  this  and  the  for- 
mer epistle;  and  the  writer  appeals  to  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  evidently  refer  to  Peter.  The  writer  styles 
himself  **  Simeon  Peter," — ^which  is  the  Hebrew  form  of 
writing — ^^  a  servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ."  St. 
Luke  has  distinguished  him  by  the  same  name  (Acts  xv.  14), 
and  John  calls  him  Simon  Peter  seventeen  times  in  his  Gos- 
pel, to  shew,  perhaps,  as  Macknight  observes,  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  emstiie  beginning  "  Simeon.  Peter,  a  servant 
and  an  apostle."  The  writer  calls  himself  an  apostle  both  in 
the  inscnption  and  in  ch.  iii.  2 ;  and  in  ver.  15,  he  calls  Paul 
his  belovcNi  brother,  and  commends  his  epistles  as  Scriptures, 
or  inspired  writings.  He  also  declares  that  he  was  with  Jesus 
at  his  transfiguration,  and  alludes  to  the  prediction  of  our 
Saviour,  where  he  made  known  to  St.  Peter  the  death  by 
which  he  should  glorify  Qod,  John  xxi.  19.  Some  commen- 
tators have  supposed  that  the  first  and  second  epistles  as- 
cribed to  Peter  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  same  per- 
son, because  the  style  in  which  they  are  composed  differs ; 
but  this  difference  is  only  observable  in  the  second  chapter 
of  die  second  epistle.  And  this  diversity  of  style  is  easily 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  many  expressions  in  the 
saboiid  chapter  were  borrow^  from  the  Grnostics,  whose  doc^ 
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trine^  the  apostle  was  opposing  and  confuting.    Thus  in  ver. 
17,  the  Gnostics  are  called  "  clouds  agitated  by  a  tempesty" 
and  we  are  informed  that  the  ManicheanB,  who  held  many 
similar  doctrines  with  the  Gnostics,  taught  that  there  were 
five  good,  and  five  bad  elements,  and  that  one  of  the  latte 
was  called  ^'  tempest."    They  speak  also  of  darkness  under 
the  name  of  zophos,  which  word  occurs  several  times  in  this 
chapter.     On  the  other  hand,    Macknight  remarks,  if  the 
subjects  treated  of  raise  an  author's  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence, he  will  use  an  acrimony  of  style  expressive  of  these 
feelings.     For  the  apostle,  whose  love  to  his  master  was  great, 
and  who  had  the  feeding  of  Christ's  sheep  committed  to  him, 
rc^rding  the  false  teachers  as  the  most  flagitious  of  m», 
wrote  that  chapter  against  them  with  a  bitterness  which  he 
would  not  have  used  in  correcting  teachers  who  had  erred 
through  simplicity.    After  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  two 
epistles  ascribed  to  Peter,  MichaeUs  remarks,  that  the  agree- 
ment between  them  appears  to  be  such,  that  if  the  second 
were  not  written  by  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  the  first,  the  person 
who  forged  it,  not  only  possessed  the  power  of  imitation  in  a 
very  unusual  degree,  but  understood  likewise  the  design  of 
the  first  epistle,  with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to 
liave  been  acquainted.     Now,  if  this  be  true,  the  suppositioD 
that  the  second  epistle  was  not  written  by  St.  Peter  bimgelf, 
involves  a  contradiction.     Nor  is  it  credible,  he  further  re- 
marks, that  a  pious  impostor  of  the  first  or  second  century 
should  have  imitated  St.  Peter  so  successfully  as  to  betray 
no  mai'ks  of  a  forgery :  for  the  spurious  productions  of  those 
ages,  which  were  sent  into  the  world  under  the   name  of 
apostles,  are  for  the  most  part  very  unhappy  imitations,  and 
discover  very  evident  marks  that  they  were  not  written  by 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.     Other  productions 
of  this  kind  betray  their  origin  by  the  poverty  of  their  ma- 
terials, or  by  the  circumstance,   that  instead  of  containing 
original  thoughts,  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  rhapsody  w 
sentiments  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  pot 
together  without  plan  or  order.    This  charge  cannot  possihly 
be  laid  to  the  second  epistle  ascribed  to  St.  Pete:,  which  is 
so  far  from  containing  materials  derived  from  other  parts  of 
the  Bible,  that  the  third  chapter  exhibits  the  discussion  of  a 
totally  new  subject.     Its  resemblance  to  the  epistle  of  Jude 
will  hardly  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  it ;  for  no  doubt 
can  be  made,   that  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Peter  was,  in 
respect  to  the  epistle  of  Jude,  the  original,  and  not  the  copy. 
The  same  wnter  adds,  the  deluge,  which  is  not  a  commoa 
subject  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  is  mentioned  both  in  1  Pet 
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iii.  20,  tod  in  2  Pet.  ii.  6 ;   and  in  both  places  the  circum- 
Btance  is  noted,  that  eight  persons  only  were  saved,  though  in 
neither  place  does  the  subject  require  that  the  number  should 
be  particularly  specified.     Now,  it  is  true  that  St.  Peter  was 
not  the  only  Apostle  who  knew  how   many  persons  were 
saved  in  the  ark ;  but  he  only,  who  by  habit  had  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  would  ascertain  the  precise  num- 
ber, where  his  argument  did  not  depend  on  it.    The  author 
of  the  first  epistle  had  read  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans 
(comp.  ch.  ii.  13,  14,  with  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 5) ;  and  the  author 
of  the  second  epistle  speaks  in  express  terms  (ch.  iii.  16, 16), 
of  the  epistles  oi  St.  Paul.     Now  no  other  writer  of  the  New 
Testament  has  quoted  from  the  New  Testament :  consequently 
we  have  in  this  epistle  a  criterion,  from  which  we  may  judge 
that  they  were  written  by  the  same  author.* 

Grotius  is  of  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  written  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This,  however,  could  not  be, 
for  in  ch.  i.  14,  the  Apostle  speaks  of  his  death  being  near  at 
hand  : — ^'  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  my  tabernacle, 
even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shewed  me ;"  and  Peter  was 
put  to  death  in  the  year  68,  that  is,  three  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  The  most  probable  opinion  therefore 
is,  that  it  was  written  about  the  year  66,  or  67,  and  that  pro-^ 
bably  from  Rome. 

From  chap.  iii.  1,  it  is  evident  that  this  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  persons  as  the  former  one,  and  its  general 
design  is  to  confirm  the  doctrines  and  instructions  delivered 
in  mat:  to  excite  the  Christian  converts  to  adorn  and 
stedfastly  adhere  to  their  holy  reUgion,  as  a  religion  proceed- 
ing from  God,  notwithstanding  the  artifices  of  lalse  teachers, 
whose  character  is  at  large  described,  or  the  persecution  of 
their  bitter  and  inveterate  enemies.  The  apostle,  with  this 
view,  having  first  congratulated  the  Christian  converts  on  the 
happy  condition  into  which  they  were  brought  by  the  Gospel, 
exhorts  them,  in  order  to  secure  the  blessings  connected  with 
their  profession,  to  endeavour  to  improve  m  the  most  sub- 
stantial graces  and  virtues  (ch.  i.  1 — 11),  and  that  their  at- 
tention might  be  the  more  effectually  engaged,  he  reminds 
them,  both  that  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  near  view  of  eternity ; 
and  that  the  subjects  on  which  he  discoursed  were  not  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,  but  attested  by  a  miraculous  voice  from 
lieaven,  and  by  divinely  inspired  prophecies,  ver.  12 — ^21. 

*  Mnshaelis'  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  346,  &c. ;  Whitby,  Doddridffe,  and  Mack- 
lughf  t  Prefaces  to  2  Peter ;  Xiardner^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  &c. ;  Tomline's  Ele- 
menta  of  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  486,  &c. ;  and  Townsend's  Arrangement,  vol.  ii. 
p.  6X2,  &C. 
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And  that  this  exhortation  might  not  fail  of  producing  the 
most  kindly  and  genuine  effects,  he  cautions  them  agaioBt 
the  false  teachers,  whose  character  he  describes ;  reminding 
them  of  the  judgments  executed  on  the  apostate  angels,  on  the 
old  world,  and  on  Sodom;  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  ddi- 
verance  of  Noah  and  of  Lot ;  as  suggesting  consideration8|. 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  should  terrify  such  ungodly  wretches,* 
and,  on  the  other,  comfort  and  establish  the  hearts  of  nprijdkt 
and  pious  Christians,  ch.  ii.  1 — 9.  He  then  further  describei 
the  character  of  these  seducers ;  warning  all  true  Christians 
of  the  danger  of  being  perverted  by  them,  and  then  of  the 
dreadful  destruction  to  which  they  exposed  themselves,  ver. 
10 — 22.  And  that  the  persons  to  whom  he  was  writing 
might  more  effectually  escape  the  artifices  of  those  who  lay  in 
wait  to  deceive,  they  are  directed  to  adhere  steadily  and  closelj 
to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  consider  the  absolate  cer- 
tainty and  awful  manner  of  the  final  destruction  of  this 
world  ;t  and  then  the  whole  is  concluded  with  several 
weighty  and  pertinent  exhortations. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark,  in  the  language  of  Macknight, 
**  In  this,  as  in  the  first  epistle,  there  are  discoveries  of  some 
important  parts  and  circumstances  not  mentioned  at  all»  or 
not  mentioned  so  plainly  by  the  other  inspired  writers.    Such 

*  This,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  affords  a  proof  that  the  false  teachers  ■i^nittM 
the  authenticity  and  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptares. 

f  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Wetstein,  and  some  others,  have  denied  that  thiB  pas- 
sage refers  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  only  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  JSot 
this  opinion,  as  Whitby  remarks,  is  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  andoit 
writers,  who  refer  to  the  words. — Preface  to  2  Peter,  And  that  it  is  not  true,  ktt 
been  shewn  by  Michaelis,  from  the  following  considerations.    Firai^  St.  Peter  rfr- 

S resents  the  tact  for  which  he  argues,  as  possible,  by  appealing  to  the  dehfs. 
Tow  no  man  would  appeal  to  the  deluge,  to  shew  the  possibility  that  a  city  nij 
be  taken  and  destroyed :  but  we  may  very  properly  argue,  that,  as  the  earth  h« 
already  undergone  a  material  change,  so  it  may  undergo  another  change  eqatOr 
great.  And  what  St.  Peter  says  is  consonant  to  the  Jewish  theology,  in  wfaka 
was  taught  the  doctrine,  that  the  earth  was  destined  to  suffer  two  grand  rerolB- 
tions,  the  one  effected  by  water,  the  other  to  be  effected  by  fire.  See  Jotepk.  A»L 
1.  iii.  3.  Secondly,  no  one  could  doubt  that  Jerusalem  would  be  destniyed, 
merely  because  the  destruction  was  delayed  longer  than  he  expected,  and  stilllless 
because  sJl  things  continued  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  TIdii 
ground  of  doubt  manifestly  implies,  that  the  question  related  to  a  revolution  of  the 
earth.  Thirdly,  we  know  of  no  heretics  who  called  in  question  Christ's  predictkm 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And,  even  if  there  were  such,  it  is  hardly  credibfe 
that  St.  Peter  should  write  an  epistle  to  persons  who  were  bom  heathens,  and  lived 
in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Mmor,  to  prove  an  event  with  which  they  had  litUe  or 
no  concern.  Fourthly,  what  St.  Peter  says,  ch.  iii.  8,  that  *  One  day  ia  wfth  the 
Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,'  is  not  verv  applicable 
to  an  event  which  was  to  take  place  within  six  or  seven  years  after  St.  P^ter  wrote. 
Lastly,  if  we  explain  what  St.  Peter  says,  as  relating  to  the  destruction  of  Jera- 
salem,  we  must  take  his  expressions  in  a  figurative  sense ;  but  figurative  langoa^ 
though  it  is  well  adapted  to  prophecy,  such  as  that  which  is  recorded  Matt  zxiv, 
is  not  very  suitable  to  a  plain  doctrinal  dissertation,  especially  to  one  deUvcted  in 
the  form  of  an  epistle. — Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  357.  iVbfe.  See  also  MadmSght 
and  the  other  commentators  on  2  Peter  iii.  7. 
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i  BS,  (1.)  That  our  Lord  was  transfigured  for  the  purpose  of 
!  eKhibitmg^  not  only  a  proof  of  his  greatness  and  power  as  the 
^  Son  of  God  and  jud^e  of  the  world,  but  as  an  example  of  the 
I  glory  in  which  he  will  come  to  judgment.    An  example  also 
1  t^f  his  power  to  transform  our  corrupted  mortal  bodies  at  the 
i  resurrection,  into  the  Ukeness  of  his  own  glorious  body^  as  it 
I  appeared  in  his  transfiguration. — (2.)  That  the  destruction  of 
f  tne  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire,  was  intended  to  be  an  example 
.    of  that  destruction  by  fire  firom  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  which 
^    will  be  inflicted  on  the  wicked  after  the  judgment.    Comp. 
Jude  7. — (3.)  That  in  the  last  age  of  the  world,  scoffers  wul 
.    arise,  who,  from  the  stability  of  the  present  mundane  system, 
will  argue  that  the  world  has  existed  as  we  see  it  from  eter- 
nity, and  that  it  will  continue  for  ever. — (4.)  That  after  the 
I  judgment,  this  earth  with  its  atmosphere  shall  be  set  on  fire, 
I   and  burning  furiously,  the  elements  shall  be  melted,  and  the 
I  earth,  with  all  the  works  of  God  and  man  thereon,  shall  be 
P  utterly  destroyed. — (6.)  That  after  the  present  heaven  and  earth 
are  burnt,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  shall  appear,  into 
i:    which,  according  to  God's  promise,  the  righteous  shall  be 
3    carried,  there  to  live  in  unspeakable  happiness;   an  event 
which  Peter  himself,  in  his  discourse  to  the  Jews  (Acts  iii.  21), 
has  termed,  '  the  restitution  of  all  things,  which  God  hath 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began.' 

"  From  this  account  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  second 
epistle  of  Peter,  the  attentive  reader  must  be  sensible  that 
they  are  more  grand  and  interesting  than  even  those  con- 
tained in  the  first  epistle ;  and  that  to  the  foreknowledge  and 
declaration  of  them,  a  degree  of  inspiration  was  necessary, 
superior  to  that  required  in  the  writing  of  the  first  epistle. 
Consequently,  that  the  matters  exhibited  in  the  second  epistle, 
are  every  way  worthy  of  an  Apostle  of  Christ  really  inspired^ 
such  as  this  writer  expressly  affirms  himself  to  have  been,  and 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt."  * 


Epistle  of  Jude. 

Jude,  or  Judas,  the  writer  of  this  epistle,  was  the  apostle 
sumamed  Lehbeus  and  Thaddeus,  Matt.  x.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18. 
As  he  expressly  declares  himself  to  have  been  the  brother  of 
James,  he  evidently  bore  the  same  relation  to  our  Lord  as  that 
Apostle,  and  hence  he  is  called  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus 

•  Preface  to  2  Peter,  sect.  y. 
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in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  and  Mark  vi.  3.     We  know  neither  the  tixBe' 
nor  the  manner  in  which  he  became  a  disciple  of  Christ,  bat' 
his  call  to  the  apostleship  is  recorded^  Luke  vi.  13.     The  ca- 
nonical authority  of  this  epistle  has  been  disputed  on  twtf 
grounds.    (1.)  Because  the  writer  has  not  described  himself 
as  an  Apostle ;  and  (2.)  because  he  is  supposed  to  have  cited 
an  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  ver.  14.    To  the  former  objee-> 
tion  it  has  been  replied,  that  by  calling  himself  an  Apostle, 
Jude  would  not  have  distinguished  himself  at  all^  since  there 
were  two  Apostles  of  that  name.     Whereas  by  styling  himself 
the  "  brother  of  James,"  he  has  at  once  made  himself  known 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  catalogues  of  the  Apostles 
given  by  the  Evan^lists.     Grotius,  indeed,  has  argued  that 
the  words — "  and  brother  of  James" — are  an  interpolation; 
but  as  he  has  not  produced  a  single  authority  in  support  of. 
his  assertion,  further  notice  thereof  is  rendered  unnecessary.  In 
reply  to  the  other  objection,  it  has  been  shewn  that  we  have  no 
evidence  that  Jude  cjuoted  from  any  writing  then  extant.     He 
may  only  have  mentioned  a  fact  preserved  by  tradition,  as  it  i« 
evident  other  Apostles  have  done.     See  2  Tim.  iii.  8  ;  Heb.  xiL 
21 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  5.     But  granting  that  Jude  really  cited  an 
apocryphal  book,  it  no  more  proves  that  he  was  not  an  in- 
spirea  writer,  than  that  St.  Faul  was  not  one,  because,  he 
quotes  the  heathen  poets,  Menander  and  Epimenides,  1  Cot. 
XV.  33 ;  Titus  i.  12.     Such  allusions  or  citations  do  not  esta- 
blish the  credibility  of  the  entire  work,  but  of  that  part  only 
which  is  immediately  employed. 

Having  shewn  that  the  objections  to  the  genuin^iess  of 
this  epistle  are  destitute  of  foundation,  we  may  novir  observe 
that  this  is  proved  by  the  majesty  of  its  style,  the  truth,  im- 
portance, and  purity  of  its  doctrines,  its  agreement  vrith  the 
other  canonical  books,  especially  the  Second  of  Peter,  and  its 
early  reception  in  the  Christian  church.  Eusebius  afilrms, 
that  it  was  reckoned  among  the  seven  Catholic  epistles,  and 
was  published  in  most  churches.  And  though  he  renmrks, 
that  several  of  the  ancient  writers  make  no  mention  of  it,  it 
is  certain  that  several  of  them  before  his  time  have  cited  it 
as  the  genuine  production  of  St.  Jude.  Among  these,  we  may 
notice  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  and  Origen,  tlie 
passages  from  whom  may  be  seen  in  Lardner.* 

We  agiee  with  those  writers  who  conceive  that  this  epistle 
was  addressed  to  all,  without  distinction,  who  had  embraced 
tlie  Gospel.  In  this  opinion  w^e  are  guided  by  the  inscription, 
which  is — •*  To  the  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  to  the 
preserved  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  called,"  ver.  1. 

•  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  &c. 
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k  Hiere  is  nothing  in  this  epistle  from  whieh  we  can  fix  its 
^  late  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Hence,  critics  and  com- 
mentators  have  widely  differed  regarding  it :  some  placing  it 
«8  early  as  the  year  66,  while  others  have  brought  it  down  to 
"  16  year  90.  Amidst  these  conflicting  opinions,  it  is  difficult 
come  to  a  decision ;  for  almost  every  date  assumed  possesses 
>me  degree  of  probability.  In  fact,  after  carefully  weighing 
the  several  arguments  adduced  for  the  respective  nypotneses 
we  have  determined  not  to  hazard  a  conjecture.  Lardner, 
whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Townsend,  concludes  for 
the  year  66,  or  66. 

The  design  of  this  epistle  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  second  of  Peter :  namely,  to  describe  the  character  and 
punishment  of  the  false  teachers,  and  to  caution  the  Chris- 
1  converts  against  being  led  astray  by  their  pernicious 
itrines.  Hence  the  apostle,  after  a  general  salutation,  ex- 
the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote,  strenuously  to  assert 
the  purity  of  their  conmion  faith ;  reminding  them  of  the  de- 
[  tiruction  which  came  on  God's  professing  people,  and  even 
0Q  the  apostate  angels  for  their  sins ;  as  well  as  on  the  inhabi- 
ilmts  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha ;  and  proceeds  to  the  de- 
scription of  some  seditious  and  abandoned  persons,  from 
i.  whom  he  imagined  them  in  peculiar  danger,  ver.  1 — 11. 
.  Be  then  pursues  the  character  of  the  scandalous  professors 
I  he  had  before  mentioned ;  and  concludes  with  exhorting  the 
?  Christians  to  endeavour  to  secure  their  own  edification  in 
faith  and  love,  and  do  their  utmost  for  the  preservation  and 
recoveiy  of  others,  ver.  12 — 26.* 

Dr.  Harwood  remarks  on  the  style  of  this  epistle,  that  one 
:  sees  the  pious  indignation  and  an^er  with  which  the  bosom  of 
this  good  apostle  glowed,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  invective 
against  vice.  Tne  expressions,  like  those  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  of  Peter,  of  which  this  epistle  is  a 
counterpart,  are  remarkably  strong,  the  language  animated, 
'  the  figures  and  comparisons  bold,  apt,  and  striking — there  is 
an  energy,  a  force,  a  grandeur  of  expression  and  style — an 
apparent  labour  for  words  and  images,  expressive  enough  to 
give  the  reader  a  just  and  adequate  idea  of  the  profligate 
characters  he  exposes — and  the  whole  is  written  in  that  un- 
connected, desultory  manner,  which  demonstrates  the  tumul- 
tuous passions  which  struggled  in  the  author's  mind  when 
he  composed  it ;  how  much  it  was  hurt  with  these  scan- 
dalous immoralities  in  those  who  called  themselves  Chris- 

*  Doddridge,  Gill,  Macknlght,  Benson,  and  Dr.  Clarke's  Prefaces  to  Jade ;  and 
Calmet's  Bib.  &icy.  Art  <<  Jude  yii." 
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tians,  and  with  what  fervour  and  spirit  he  tore  off  the  miisk 
of  these  hypocrites,  that  the  church  and  the  world  wiAi 
see  all  the  turpitude  and  deformity  that  lurked  behind  it* 


First  Epistle  of  John* 

Although  the  name  of  John  is  neither  prefixed  nor  sub-^^ 
scribed  to  this  epistle,  it  has  been  received  as  his  unqnes — ^ 
tionable  production  from  the  earliest  times,t  and  alsopre--^ 
sents  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  its  genuineness.    In 
proof  of  this,  Macknight  and  others  have  coUected  various 
passages  from  his  Gospel,  and  by  comparing  them  vnth  other 
passages  in  this  epistle,  have  shewn  that  mere  is   sach  atf 
exact  agreement  of  sentiment  and  expression  in  the  tm 
writings,  that  no  reader  who  is  capable  of  discerning  what 
is  peculiar  in  an  author's  mode  of  thinking,   can  enter- 
tain the  least  doubt  of  their  being  the  productions  of  the 
same  writer. 

The  date  which  we  have  assigned  to  this  epistle^  in  thff 
chronological  table  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter, 
places  its  publication  between  that  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
and  liie  Gospel  by  the  same  writer ;  that  is,  in  the  year  96. 
Concerning  the  propriety  of  this,  however,  there  has  been 
much  dispute  among  critics  and  commentators,  as  most 
ever  be  the  case  where  conjectural  arguments,  only,  can  be 
entertained.  That  the  reader  may  judge  for  himsdf,  the 
following  summary  of  the  arguments  on  either  side  ct  thi» 
question,  is  furnished.  J 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  the  various  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  it  imparted  only  the  instractimis 
and  prophecies  which  were  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
universal  Church.  It  did  not  so  interfere  with  the  natural 
or  acquired  talents  of  the  favoured  persons,  whom  it  elevated- 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  their  peculiar  or  characteristic 
modes  of  expression  should  be  necessarily  altered.  Isuah 
was  a  nobleman  and  a  courtier,  and  his  refined  and  polished 
language  declares  his  education,  as  well  as  his  native  genius. 
Amos  was  a  herdsman ;  and  though  there  is  the  same  saper- 

•  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  voL  i.  p.  223. 
f  Sec  the  passages  in  Lardner,  Canon,  iii.  p.  262. 
'  X  For  this  we  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Townsend. 
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;    *^Uinan  internal  evidence  that  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  rested 
^U  him  also,  though  none  of  the  prophets  has  more  magnifi- 
^^utly  described  the  Deity,  though  his  sentiments  are  elevated, 
and  his  diction  splendid,  he  is  still  distinguished  by  the  use 
r    of  images  which  are  drawn  from  rui'al  life,  and  by  phrases 
f    which  are  not  characteristic  either  of  the  study  of  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  or  of  the  courtesy  of  a  king's  palace.     Every 
oTiG  of  the  sacred  writers  is  distinguished  from  his  inspired 
brethren  by  some  internal  proofs  of  his  vocation,  or  habits,  or 
education :  and  if  the  external  evidence  of  the  truth  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  various  books  of  Scripture  were  not  taken  into 
consideration,  sufficient  arguments  might  be  adduced  in  their 
defence,  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  contents  of  the 
«^red  books. 

This  consideration  will  possibly  assist  us  in  the  attempt  to 
discover,  from  internal  evidence,  whether  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  the  Epistles  of  St.  John^ 
The  former  book  abounds  with  Hebraisms,  and  with  images 
derived  from  the  Jewish  traditions  and  peculiarities.  Though 
neither  the  Septuagint  nor  the  New  Testament  are  written  in 
purely  Attic  Greek,  not  one  book  of  either  volume  is  so  full 
of  the  solecisms  in  question  as  the  Apocalypse ;  whereas  the 
Epistles  and  Gospel  of  St.  John  are  written  both  correctly  and 
degantly.  It  is  true  that  the  three  books  are  proved  to  be 
the  work  of  the  same  author,  by  their  general  agreement, 
both  in  style  and  expression  ;  and  Wetstein,  Home,  and  Dr. 
Lardner,  have  collected  numerous  instances  of  this  coincidence : 
but  the  chief  barbarisms  of  the  Apocalypse  are  to  be  found 
neither  in  the  Epistles,  nor  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  this 
respect  they  are  remarkably  distinguished  from  each  other  : 
and  while  the  common  adoption  of  certain  forms  of  speech, 
demonstrates  the  whole  of  the  books  in  question  to  be  the 
work  of  one  writer,  the  insertion  of  so  many  peculiar  idioms 
and  Hebraisms  in  the  one,  appears  to  justify  our  conclusion, 
that  it  must  have  been  written  at  a  period  when  the  author 
was  not  so  well  versed  in  the  elegances  and  purity  of  the  lanr 
guage  in  which  he  wrote.  He  seems  as  if  he  thought  in  one 
language,  and  wrote  in  another  ;  or,  as  if  he  had  attempted 
for  the  first  time  to  write  in  a  language  in  which  he  made  a 
subsequent  improvement.  This,  in  hterature,  is  not  an  un- 
frequent  case.  The  triple  sentence,  for  instance,  and  the 
balanced  periods,  which  so  remarkably  characterise  the  style 
of  the  Rambler,  and  the  lives  of  the  Poets,  were  perceptible 
in  the  early  works  of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  afford  interQal  evi- 
dence that  they  were  written  by  him ;  while  the  'grossness 
and  puerility  of  his  Marmor  Norfolciense,   are  sucji  as  he 

T    2 
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would  have  blushed  to  have  acknowledged  in  his  matmer 
years.  In  the  early  Poems  of  Milton  we  may  trace,  and  that 
not  faintly,  *^  the  towering  thought,"  and  hear,  *'  the  living 
lyre/'  of  the  days  of  his  ripened  genius ;  yet  he  could  not 
have  written,  at  tnat  splendid  period,  the  pretty  conceits  which 
adorn  or  disgrace  his  juvenile  Poems  on  the  Fassion  and  the 
Nativity. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  internal  evidence  which  induces  us  to 
place  the  Apocalypse  before  the  Epistles  of  St.  John.    The 
circumstances  of  the  apostle's  life  suflEiciently  account  for  the 
more  frequent  adoption  of  Hebraisms  in  the  former  book.   He 
was  a  native  Jew,  and  probably  continued  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Holy  Land  longer  than  any  of  the  apostles.     Neitha 
he,  nor  any  of  the  twelve,  appear  to  have  left  Palestine  during 
the  Pauline  persecutions.     When  James  was  made  bishop  w 
Jerusalem,  in  the  Herodian  persecution,   after  the  Apostle 
James  was  beheaded,  and  Peter  had  been  cast  into  prison,  it 
is  probable,  that  all  the  apostles  left  Jerusalem,   and  John 
among  the  number.    He  was  present,  however,  at  the  councfl 
in  that  city,  and  there  could  not  have  been  time,  during  that 
short  interval,  for  the  establishment  of  the  churches  in'  Aaa, 
which  are  said  to  have  acknowledged  him  as  their  founder. 
It  seems  probable  that  he  continued  either  in  J^usalem,  or 
within  the  precincts  of  Palestine,  till  the  destruction  of  the 
city.    Throughout  that  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  which 
relates  the  travels  of  St.  Paul,  St.  John  is  not  once  mentioned ; 
and  no  salutation  is  sent  to  him  in  any  of  the  epistles  which 
St.  Paul  wrote  from  Rome  to  the  Churches  of  Asia ;  not  even 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  nor  in  the  epistles  which,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  wrote  to  Timothy  in  Ephesus, 
while  Paul  was  alive.    We  agree  therefore  with  the  opinion  of 
Macknight,  and  others  that  John  probably  remained  in  Judea 
till  he  saw  Jerusalem  encompassed  with  armies,  and  observed 
the  other  signs  of  its  approaching  ruin,  foretold  by  his  divine 
Master.      Lampe  (Prolegomena  to  St.  John's  Gospel,  lib.  i. 
cap.  3.)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  fixes  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture in  the  last  year  of  Nero,  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by 
the  Chronicon  Paschale.     During  the  whole  of  this  period  he 
would  have  conversed  in  his  native  language,  among  his  own 
people :  neither  can  we  assign  any  reason  for  his  adopting  the 
Greek  language,  or  for  cultivating  it  with  peculiar  attenticm 
at  this  period.     Baronius  and  Dr.  Lardner  would  place  the  re- 
tirement of  the  apostle  from  Judea  after  the  martyrdom  of  St 
Paul  and  St.  Peter ;  this  would  make  a  difference  of  a  few 
years  only. 

A  more  important  question  is,  whether  St.  John  lived  ex- 
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clusively  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  banishment  to  Patmos 
in  the  last  year  of  Domitian.    This  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
decided.    Ine  learned  Mill  places  some  dependence  upon  the 
tradition,  that  this  apostle  travelled  into  Parthia  and  India. 
His  first  epistle  was  called  by  Augustine,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Parthians ;  and  the  Jesuit's  letters,  cited  by  Baronius,  affirm 
that  the  people  of  a  town  in  India  beUeved  the  Gospel  to  have 
been  preached  there  by  St.  John;  and  the  same  is  asserted, 
as  we  find  in  a  note  in  Lampe,  by  the  peo{)le  of  a  town  in 
Arabia*    It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  immediately  es- 
tablish himself  at  Ephesus ;  as  Timothy,  who  is  generally  de- 
clared by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  to  have  been  bishop  of 
that  place,  was  probably  still  alive.     Others,  whose  opinion 
is  strongly  condemned  by  Lampe,  have  been  of  opinion  that 
St.  John  did  not  take  up  his  residence  at  Ephesus  till  near 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.    This  opinion  seems  to  be 
most  supported  by  the  Uttle  remaining  evidence  which  can 
enable  us  to  come  to  any  decision  on  a  point  so  obscure.    The 
apostles  were  commanded  to  preach  throughout  the  world  ; 
and  they  would  probably  have  adopted  that  plan,  which  they 
are  said  to  have  done,  that  each  should  take  his  peculiar 
district,  and  to  that  direct  his  attention.     As  part  at  least  of 
Asia  Minor  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  Timothy,  it  i* 
not  imlikely  that  St.  John  would  have  travelled  to  other  part» 
of  the  East  before  he  came  to  Ephesus,  to  reside  there*    The 
course  of  his  travels  might  have  been  from  the  east  of  Judea 
to  Parthia,  and  round  from  thence  to  India,  and  returning  by 
Arabia  to  Asia,  he  there  preached,  and  founded  the  churches 
of  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Lao-- 
dicea,  and  others.    These  he  might  have  established  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  route.     In  Parthia,  India,  and  Arabia,  he 
would  not  have  required  the  Greek  language,  and  during  the 
short  period  which  elapsed  between  his  arrival  in  Asia,  and 
his  banishment  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  he 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  acquired  that'  kind  of 
language  which  we  find  in  the  Apocalypse,  than  the  morQ 
pohshed  style  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospel.     The  for- 
mer shews  less   acquaintance  with  the  language  than  the 
latter  ;  and  the  fact  is  fully  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  apostle,  when  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  had  not  had 
so  frequent  intercourse  with  the  people,  as  at  a  subsequent 
period  :  and  this  course  of  his  travels  explains  the  causes  of 
this  fact. 

If  we  may  thus  decide  respecting  the  travels  of  St.  John 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  reconcile  many  of  the 
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various  traditions  of  antiquity,  and  account  for  the  differ^ce 
between  the  language  of  me  Apocalypse  and  the  other  writm^ 
of  the  apostle.  We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  journey  whioi 
Eusebius  tells  us  he  took  again  to  Palestine,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

Lampe  considers  it  as  very  uncertain,  and  there  is  no  , 
corroborating  authority  to  support  it.  Neither  can  we  ven- 
ture to .  assert  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  the  apostle  went 
to  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and 
was  there  cast  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil.  That  he  was 
sent  to  the  island  of  Patmos,  and  there  wrote  the  Apocalypse, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  the  arguments  of  Lampe  confirm 
the  general  opinion,  that  he  was  banished  to  that  island 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  not 
of  Claudius^  and  was  recalled  soon  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Nerva. 

The  uniform  tradition  of  antiquity  assures  us,  that  the 
apostle  returned  to  Ephesus  after  the  termination  of  his 
banishment  to  Patmos,  and  continued  there  till  his  death,  in 
the  third  year  of  Trajan,  and  probably  in  the  hundredth  year 
of  his  own  age.  After  his  return  from  Patmos,  he  resided 
constantly  at  Ephesus,  and  spoke,  as  we  may  justly  conclude, 
the  Greek  language  only.  This  practice  would  have  giyen 
him  a  fluency  and  knowledge  of  that  tongue  to  a  greater 
degree  than  when  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  or  associating  with 
the  people  of  various  countries  ;  and  it  will  sufficienuy  ex- 
plain the  reasons  why  the  style  of  the  Epistles  should  so 
much  resemble  that  of  the  Gfospel  of  St.  John,  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  last  of  the  inspired  books  which  was  added 
to  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Thus  in  his  Gospel,  St.  John  does 
not  content  himself  with  simply  affirming  or  denying  a  thing; 
but  denies  its  contrary  to  strengthen  his  affirmation  ;  and  m 
like  manner,  to  strengthen  his  denial  of  a  thing,  he  affirms  its 
contrary.  See  John  i.  20  ;  iii.  36  ;  v.  24  ;  vi.  22.  The  same 
manner  of  expressing  things  strongly  occurs  in  this  epistle. 
See  chap.  ii.  4.  47,  and  iv.  2,  3.  In  his  Gospel  also,  St.  John 
frequently  uses  the  pronoun,  or  ovrog,  avrij,  rovro,  this,  in 
order  to  express  things  emphatically.  See  chap.  i.  19 ;  iii.- 
19;  vi.  29,  40,  60;  and  xvii.  3.  In  the  Epistle  the  same 
emphatical  mode  of  expression  obtains.  Compare  chap.  i.  6; 
ii.  25 ;  iii.  23  ;  v.  3,  4,  6,  and  14.* 

It  does  not  therefore  appear  improbable,  that  this  and  the 
other  epistles  were  written  as  late  as  the  year  95  or  96, 
towards  the  very  close  of  the  apostolic  age. 

*  Macknight's  Preface,  sect.  ii.  §  2. 
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As  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  generally  adopted,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  arguments  by  which 
Dr.  Hales,  Mr.  Home,  and  other  learned  diyines,  would  as- 
sign an  earlier  date  to  this  epistle. 

The  expression  in  chap.  ii.  18.  "  It  is  the  last  hour,"  is  said 
to  be  more  applicable  to  the  last  hour  of  time  of  the  duration 
of  the  Jewish  state  than  to  any  later  period,  especially  as  the 
Apostle  adds — '^  And  as  ye  have  heard  that  Antichrist  is 
coming,  even  so  now  there  have  been  many  Antichrists ; 
whence  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  hour  :"  in  which  passage 
the  apostle  evidently  alludes  to  our  Lord's  prediction  con- 
cerning the  springing  up  of  false  Christs,  false  teachers,  and 
false  prophets,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Matt, 
xxiv.  6—26.  The  expression,  however,  the  "  last  time,*'  may 
allude,  not  to  the  destruction  of  that  city,  but  to  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  age.  MichaeUs  would  support  this  argument 
for  the  early  date  of  this  Epistle,  by  observing  that  St.  John's 
Gospel  was  opposed  to  heretics,  who  maintained  the  same 
opimons  as  are  opposed  in  this  epistle  ;  which  tenets  he  has 
confuted  by  argument  in  his  Gospel,  whereas  in  the  epistle 
he  expresses  only  his  disapprobation.  Michaelis  therefore 
concludes,  that  the  epistle  was  written  before  the  Gospel; 
because  if  St.  John  had  already  given  a  complete  confuta- 
tion when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  he  would  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  have  ag-ain  declared  the.  falsehood  of  such 
opinions.  This  opinion  of  Michaelis  appears  to  be  correct, 
but  the  date  of  the  epistle  is  not  ascertained,  by  its  having 
been  written  before  the  Gospel. 

Again,  the  expression,  chap.  ii.  13, 14.  *'  Ye  have  known 
him  from  the  beginning,''  applies,  it  is  said,  better  to  the  dis^ 
ciples,  immediately  beiore  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  than  to 
the  few  who  might  have  been  alive  at  the  late  date  which 
some  critics  assign  to  this  epistle.  In  the  verses  just  cited, 
the  fathers  or  elders  are  twice  distinguished  from  the  **  young 
men''  and  the  *'  children,"  by  this  circumstance,  that  they 
had  seen  him  during  his  ministry,  or  after  his  resurrection. 
Thirty-five  years  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension, 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  many  such  persons  might 
have  been  alive ;  whereas  in  98,  or  even  in  92,  there  could 
not  have  been  many  persons  alive  of  that  description. — Iii 
reply  to  this  argument  we  may  observe,  that  some  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  might  have  taken 
refuge  with  St.  John  at  Ephesus. 

To  these  two  arguments  for  the  early  date  of  St.  John's 
first  epistle.  Dr.  Hales  has  added  the  three  following,  which 
have  not  been  noticed  by  any  other  biblical  critic. 
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1.  As  the  other  apostles,  James,  Jude,  Paul,  and  Peter,  had 
written  Catholic  epistles  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  especially, 
it  is  likely^  that  one  of  the  principal ''  pillars  of  the  chmcb,'' 
the  greatest  surety  of  the  mother  church,  the  most  hjg^ 
gifted  and  illuminated  of  all  the  Apostles  of  the  circnmciBioo, 
and  the  beloved  disciple,  would  not  be  deficient  likewise  in 
this  labour  of  love. — ^This  is  true ;  but  the  labours  of  IIkm 
Apostles  might  have  been  the  very  cause  why  SL  John  should 
delay  writing. 

2.  Nothing  could  tend  so  strongly  to  establish  the  fiith  of 
the  early  Jewish  converts  as  the  remarkable  circumstances  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion,  exhibiting  the  accompli8hm«[it  of  ths 
ancient  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  respect- 
ing Christ's  passion,  or  sufierings  in  the  flesh.  These  St 
John  alone  could  record,  as  he  was  the  only  eye-witness  of 
that  last  solenm  scene  among  the  Apostles.  To  these,  there- 
fore, he  alludes  in  the  exordium,  as  well  as  to  the  dicum- 
stances  of  our  Lord's  appearances  after  the  resurrection ;  and 
to  these  he  again  recals  their  attention  in  that  remaikaUe 
reference  to  "  the  water"'  at  his  baptism ;  to  ^'  the  toater  and 
blood'  at  his  passion,  and  to  the  dismissal  of  ''  his  siMrit" 
when  he  commended  it  to  his  Father,  and  expired,  ch.v. 
5 — ^9.  This  ailment  really  appears  to  be  but  of  little 
weight.  The  early  converts  had  the  other  Gospels  in  their 
hands ;  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  necessity 
for  St.  John's  writing  ten  or  twenty  years  earlier. 

3.  The  parallel  testimony  in  the  Gospel  (John  xix.  3&— 37), 
bears  witness  also  to  the  priority  of  the  epistle,  in  the  expres- 
sion, *'  He  that  saw  hath  testified"  (/tic/uo/orvpiyicc),  intimating 
that  he  had  delivered  this  testimony  to  the  world  abeadv; 
for  if  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  should  rather  be  expressed  oy 
the  present  tense,  iiaorvouy  ^'  testifieth."  And  this  is  stron^v 
confirmed  by  the  Apostle's  same  expression,  after  giving  his 
evidence  in  the  epistle,  '^  This  is  the  testimony  of  God,  vniidi 
He  hath  testified  (/iC)uaprvpi|Ks),  concerning  his  Son"  (ver.  9), 
referring  to  the  past  transaction,  as  folfiUing  prophecy. — It 
is  acknowledged  that  the  epistle  was  written  first:  but  this 
does  not  settle  the  date.  ''^ 

Thousch  this  composition  is  called  an  epistle,  nothing  is  to 
be  found  in  it,  as  Bishop  Horsley  has  observed,  of  the  epis- 


*  Arnu^rement  of  the  New  Testament,  vfA,  H.  p.  689,  &c.  The  late 
and  ingenious  editor  of  Calmet,  Mr.  Charles  I^tiylor,  has  pronoeed  an  hynolheas 
to  dispose  of  the  difficulties  attending  both  the  exclusirely  eany  and  late  oalea  of 
this  epistle.  He  supposes  that  there  irere  two  publications  or  it ;  one  at  a  Tcry 
early  periixl  of  the  church,  the  other  toii-ani  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  afttf 
it  had  Deen  reviseil  bv  its  author,  and  adapteil  to  the  then  state  of  die  dmrdi.  See 
Fragments  Uy  Calmet,  Noft.61!^— «2d.  (k25— <i33. 
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tolary  form.    It  is  not  inscribed  to  any  individual,  like  St. 
Paul's  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  or  the  second  of  the  two  which 
follow  it,  "  to  the  well  beloved  Gains" — nor  to  any  particular 
church,  like  St.  Paul's  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Corinth, 
!Ephesus,  and  others — nor  to  the  faithful  of  any  particular 
region,  like  St.  Peter's  first  epistle  "  to  the  strangere  scattered 
throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithy- 
liia'* — nor  to  any  principal  branch  of  the  Christian  church, 
like  St.  Paul's  to  the  Hebrews — nor  to  the  Christian  church 
in  general,  like  the  second  of  St.  Peter's,  "  to  them  that  had 
obtained  like  precious  faith  with  him,"  and  like  St.  Jude's, 
^'  to  them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  pre- 
served in  Jesus  Christ,  and  called."     It  bears  no  such  inscrip- 
,tion :  it  begins  without  salutation,  and  ends  without  bene- 
dictioa.    It  is  true,  the  writer  sometimes  speaks,  but  without 
naming  himself  in  the  first  person — and  addresses  his  reader 
without  naming  him  m  the  second.     But  this  colloquial 
style  is  very  common  in  all  writings  of  a  plain  familiar  cast^ 
instances  of  it  occur  in  St.  John's  Gospel :  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  distinguishing  character  of  epistolary  composition. 
It  should  seem  that  this  book  hath  n)r  no  other  reason  ac- 
quired the  title  of  an  epistle,  but  that  in  the  first  formation  of 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  it  was  put  into  the  same 
volume  with  the  didactic  writings  of  the  Apostles,  which, 
with  this  single  exception,  are  all  in  the  epistolary  form.     It 
is  indeed  a  didactic  discourse  upon  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, botli  in  doctrine  and  practice  :  and  whether  we  con- 
sider the   sublimity  of  its  opening  with  the  fundamental 
topics  of  God's  pei-fections,  man's  depravity,  and  Christ's  pro- 
pitiation— the  perspicuity  with  which  it  propounds  the  deep- 
est mysteries  of  our  holy  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  the  proof 
vrhicb  it  brings  to  confirm  them ;  whether  we  consider  the 
sanctity  of  its  precepts,  and  the  energy  of  argument  with 
-which  they  aie  enforced — the  dignified   simplicity  of  lan- 
^age  in  which  both  doctrine  and  precept  are  delivered; 
whether  we  regard  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  pro« 
priety  of  the  style,  or  the  general  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and 
warm  benevolence,  united  with  a  fervid  zeal,  which  breathes 
throughout  the  whole    composition — we    shall  find   it    in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  holy  author  to  whom  the  con- 
stant tradition  of  the  church  ascribes  it,  '*  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.*'  * 

That  the  leading  design  of  this  epistle  was  to  combat  the 
doctrines  delivered  by  certain  false  teachers,  appears  from 

*  Sermons,  p.  144,  &c  2d.  edit 
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ch.  ii.  18 — 26 ;  iii.  7 ;  iy.  1 — 3.  And  that  the  doctrines  taught 
by  th^se  heretics  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Cerinthians  and 
the  Gnostics,"^  is  evident  from  the  counter  doctrines  hest 
delivered  by  St.  John^  as  Michaelis  has  ably  shewn.'f'  In 
order  to  guard  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote  i^ainst  the 
pernicious  errors  of  these  infatuated  men,  the  Apostle  has 
msisted,  most  strenuously^  on  the  humanity  and  divinity  of 
Christ — on  the  purity  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  his  aposUes, 
and  their  conformity  to  the  teachings  of  their  master — on  the 
imsullied  holiness  of  God,  and  his  essential  goodness — on  the 
vanity  of  faith,  separate  from  holy  tempers  and  benevolent 
dispositions — and  on  the  importance  and  obligations  of  Im)- 
therly  love. 

A  variety  of  synopses  of  this  epistle  have  been  proposed, 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  Apostle's  ai'giunent.  Mr.  Home 
has  undoubtedly  adopted  the  best  of  these,  which  is  as  follows, 
comprising  six  sections,  besides  the  conclusion,  which  is  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  whole. 

Sect.  I.  asserts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ, 
in  opposition  to  the  false  teachers,  and  urges  the  union  of 
faith  and  holiness  of  life,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
Christians  to  enjoy  communion  with  God,  ch.  i.  1 — 7. 

Sect.  II.  shews  that  all  have  sinned,  and  explains  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  propitiation,  ver.  8 — 10 ;  ii.  1, 2.  Whence 
the  Apostle  takes  occasion  to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true 
faith,  viz.  Obeying  the  commandments  of  God,  and  sincere 
love  of  the  brethren ;  and  shews  that  the  love  of  the  world  is 
inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God,  ch.  ii.  3 — 17. 

Sect.  III.  asserts  Jesus  to  be  the  same  person  with  Christ, 
in  opposition  to  the  false  teachers,  who  denied  it,  ver.  18 — ^29. 

Sect.  IV.  On  the  privileges  of  true  believers,  and  their 
consequent  happiness  and  duties,  and  the  marks  by  whi(i 
they  are  known  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  ch.  iii. 

Sect.  V.  contains  criteria  by  which  to  distinguish  Anti- 
christ and  false  Christians,  with  an  exhortation  to  brotherly 
love,  ch.  iv. 

§  i.  A  mark  to  know  one  sort  of  Antichrist — the  not  confessing 
that  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  ver.  1 — 3. 

§  ii.  Criteria  for  distmguishing  false  Christians,  viz. 

(1 .)   Love  of  the  world,  ver.  4 — 6. 

(2.)    Want  of  brotherly  love,  ver.  7 — 12. 

(3.)    Denying  Christ  to  be  the  true  Son  of  God,  ver.  13 — 15. 

§  iii,  A  recommendation  of  brotherly  love,  from  the  consideration 
of  the  love  of  God  in  giving  his  Son  for  sinners,  ver.  1 6 — ^21. 

*  For  an  account  of  these,  see  the  Introduction  to  John's  Gospel,  pp.  173—178, 
ante,  t  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  ch,  zxx.  sect.  3. 
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Sect.  VI.  shews  the  connexion  between  faith  in  Christ, 
regeneration,  love  to  God  and  his  children,  obedience  to  his 
commandments,  and  victory  over  the  world ;  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  truly  the  son  of  God,  able  to  save  us,  and  to 
hear  the  prayers  we  make  for  ourselves  and  others,  ch.  v« 
1—16. 

The  conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding 
treatise,  shews  that  a  sinful  life  is  inconsistent  with  true 
Christianity ;  asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  cautions  be- 
hevers  against  idolatry,  ver.  17 — ^21. 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  epistle; 
which  being  designed  to  promote  right  principles  of  doctrine, 
and  practical  piety  in  conduct,  abounds,  more  than  any 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  with  criteria  by  which  Chris- 
tians may  soberly  examine  themselves  whether  they  be  in  the 
faith*  ^ 

Concerning  the  much  disputed  passage  in  ch.  v.  ver.  7, 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  speak.  After  all  the  learning 
and  research  which  have  been  expended  in  support  of  its 
genuineness,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  left  very  doubtful, 
and,  indeed,  that  the  arguments  for  its  spuriousness  do  pre- 
ponderate. The  argument  from  the  logical  and  grammatical 
structure  of  the  verse,  which  has  been  so  much  relied  on,  has 
been  ably  examined,  and,  as  we  thinks  disposed  of,  by  a  recent 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  65 :  see  also  Scripture 
Magazine,  vol.iv.  pp.  8o — 90. 


Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John. 

These  two  epistles  may  be  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  the 
first  one,  containing  very  little  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
that.  The  similarity  both  in  style  and  in  sentiment 
between  these  and  the  first  epistle  is  so  striking,  that  they 
have  been  almost  universally  attributed  to  the  same  author.  + 

The  doubts  which  were  formerly  entertained  of  their 
genuineness  have  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and  their 
early  reception  among  the  canonical  books  is  shewn  from  their 
citation  by  Irenaeus,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  a 
hearer  of  rapias,  both  of  whom  were  disciples  of  the  Evange- 
lists, t 

*  Home's  Introdaction,  vol.  iv.  p.  432.  4th  edit. 

■f-This  resemblance  may  be  seen  by  comparinjr  2Epist.  5.  with  1  Epist.  ii.  8. — 
and  T<r.  6.  with  1  Epist.  v.  3. — and  ver.  7.  with  1  Epist.  v.  5. — and  3  Epist.  12.  with 
John  xix.  35.  Of  John's  peculiar  manner  of  expressing  things,  2  Epist.  7,  and 
3  Epist.  11.  are  examples.  Eight  verses  out  of  the  thirteen  which  the  second 
epistle  contains,  may  oe  found  in  the  first,  either  in  sense,  or  in  expression.  See 
Mill.  Prolegomena,  No.  153.  and  Whitby's. Preface. 

X  See  Lardner  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  p.  622 
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Commentators  are  much  divided  respecting  the  person  to 
whom  the  second  epistle  is  addressed.  Some  suppose  it  to 
have  been  written  to  an  individual,  others,  to  some  particiikr 
church.  The  former  opinion  seems  the  most  likely,  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  letter,  and  particularly  from  ver.  12,  13, 

Macknight,  after  TertuUian  and  other  ancient  writen, 
thinks  the  second  epistle  was  written  to  confute  the  errors  of 
Basilides,  which  were  propagated  by  his  followers,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  first  century.  These  false  teachers  affirmed 
that  Christ  was  a  man  in  appearance  only,  consequently  thtt 
his  death  and  sufferings  w'e?e  not  real /but  onl?  in  aiea> 
ance.  * 

The  third  epistle  was  addressed  to  Grains,  or  Cuius ;  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  who  this  Christian  was.  Its  object  was  to 
recommend  to  his  notice  and  affectionate  regsurd  <;ertaBi 
Christians,  who  were  travelling  to  preach  the  Uospel  to  the 
heathen ;  and  St.  John  addressed  him  in  particular,  became 
his  hospitality  was  ah'eady  known. 

There  is  nothing  contained  in  these  epistles  from  which 
we  can  fix  their  dates  with  any  certainty.  This  in  a  great 
measure  depends  on  the  date  of  the  first  epistle ;  soon  aAer 
which,  it  is  generally  agreed,  both  these  were  written  :  proba- 
bly at  Ephesus,  over  which  church  John  is  thought  to  have 
presided.  + 


SECTION  X. 

OF  THE    BOOK    OF    REVELATION. 

The  writer  of  this  book  affirms  himself  to  have  been  John, 
a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  This  will 
agree  with  no  other  John,  of  whom  we  have  any  knowled^, 
except  the  Evangelist ;  and  accordingly,  from  this  descnp- 
tion  of  the  writer,  and  the  similarity  oi  style  which  prevails 
between  this  and  the  acknowledged  writings  of  that  Aj^tle, 
it  was  universally  received  as  his  inspired  production  m  the 
primitive   church.     It  is  expressly  cited  as  such  by  Justin 

*  For  a  further  account  of  the  sentiments  of  Basilides,  see  the  Introdnrtkm  to 
John's  Gospel,  pp.  177,  178,  ante. 

t  See  Whitby,  Micbaelis,  Macknight,  aiid  the  commentators,  generally.  . 
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Martyr,*  Iren8BU8,+  and  Polycarp, :{:  in  the  second  century ; 
md  is  reasonably  thought  to  have  been  known  to  Hennas 
md  Papias  still  earUer,  from  some  modes  of  expression  in 
dieir  wntings,  which  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  it.  §  Indeed, 
dLH  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  remarked,  H  there  is  no  book  of  the 
N^ew  Testament  so  strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so 
sarly,  c^  the  Apocalypse.  Independent  of  these  testimcmies, 
however,  the  book  itself  furnishes  the  most  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  its  inspiration,  in  the  numerous  clear  and  circum- 
fttantial  predictions  with  which  it  abounds,  many  of  which 
have  been  subsequently  fulfilled. 

Concerning  the  time  when  this  book  was  written,  critics 
are  by  no  means  agreed  :  indeed  they  differ  so  widely,  that 
some  make  it  one  of  the  earliest,  while  others  make  it  the 
last  published  book  of  the  New  Testament.  Grotius,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Michaelis,  Bishop  Newton,  and  Dr.Tilloch, 
ascribe  it  to  the  ^ign  of  Claudius  or  Nero.  Mill,  Lardner, 
Bengelius,  Woodhouse,  Home,  Townsend,  and  others,  con- 
tend that  it  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96, 
or  97.  The  latter  opinion  accords  with  the  voice  of  Christian 
antiquity,  and  alone  agrees  with  the  contents  of  the  book. 
Thus,  the  three  first  chapters  describe  the  Asiatic  churches 
as  being  in  that  advanced  and  flourishing  state  of  society  and 
discipline,  and  to  have  undergone  those  changes  in  their 
fSsdth  and  morals,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  until 
aflter  they  had  been  planted  for  a  considerable  time.  For 
instance,  the  church  at  Ephesus  is  reproved  for  having  left 
her  "  first  love :"  whereas  the  epistle  addressed  to  them  by 
St.  Paul,  in  the  year  61,  commends  their  love  and  faith, 
eh.  i.  15.  There  are  also  several  expressions  in  the  address 
to  the  churches,  which  indicate  their  having  been  exposed  to 
persecution.  But  there  was  no  persecution  of  the  Cnristians 
which  extended  to  the  provinces,  till  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
This  emperor's  death  is  related  to  have  happened  in  Septem- 
ber, A.  D.  96.  The  Christian  exiles  were  then  liberatea,  and 
St.  John  was  permitted  to  return  to  Ephesus.  As,  however, 
the  ^QQperor*s  decease,  and  the  permission  to  return,  could 
not  be  made  known  in  Asia  immediately,  some  time  must 
intervene  before  the  Apostle  could  be  at  liberty  either  to 
write  the  Apocalypse  at  Ephesus,  or  to  send  it  by  messengers 

*  Lardner,  YoL  L  p.  348 ;  iii.  p.417.  f  Dud  i.  p.  372. 

X  Gfll's  Comment.  Pref.  Rev.  and  Woodhoase's  Dissertation,  prefixed  to  **  The 
Apocalypse  translated,**  p.  36,  &c. 

§  See  Woodhoase*s  Dissertation,  p.  31,  &c. 

]|  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse. 
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from  Patmos.  The  year  96,  or  97,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
the  most  probable  time  to  which  this  book  can  be  assigned.* 
Nor  are  the  learned  more  fully  agreed  on  the  stmctme 
and  machinery,  and  the  design  and  object  of  this  prophetic  book« 
The  piincipal  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  are  five. 

1.  That  it  is  a  prophetic  and  scenical  exhibition  of  what 
shall  happen  to  tne  Christian  church  till  the  end  of  the 
world. — Those  who  espouse  this  opinion,  lay  down  as  a  pro- 
position, which  compnses  the  subject  of  the  whole  book— 
the  contest  of  Christ  with  his  enemies,  and  his  final  victory 
and  triumph  over  them.  See  1  Cor.  xv.  25 ;  Matt,  xxiv.; 
Mark  xiii. ;  Luke  xxi. ;  but  what  is  but  briefly  hinted  in  these 
Scriptures,  is  detailed  at  large  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  repre- 
sented by  various  images,  and  in  regular  order. 

2.  That  it  contains  a  prophetic  description  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Romans.  This  is  the  theory  of  Wetstein,  who  divides  the 
prophecy  into  two  parts. —  (1.)  The  first  is  contained  in  the 
closed  book,  and  concerns  the  earth  and  the  third  part,f.e. 
Judea  and  the  Jewish  nation.  (2.)  The  second  part  is  coiw 
tained  in  the  open  book,  and  concerns  many  peoples,  and 
nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings  (ch.x.  11),  t.e.  the  Roman 
empire. 

3.  That  it  contains  predictions  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  under  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
happy  days  of  the  church  under  the  Christian  emperors, 
from  Constantine  downwards. — This  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Fathers. 

4.  That  it  contains  prophecies  concerning  the  tyrannical 
and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  the  tnie  An- 
tichrist ;  and  foretells  the  final  destruction  of  popery.— 
This  opinion  is  adopted  by  the  generality  of  Protestant 
writers. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  main- 
tain that  it  is  a  prophetic  declaration  of  the  schism  and  here- 
sies of  Martin  Luther,  those  called  Reformers,  and  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religicHi. 
This  hypothesis  has  been  illustrated  and  defended  at  lar^e, 
by  Bisnop  Walmsley,  in  a  work  called  the  History  of  tne 
Church,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Siguier  Pastorini :  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  turn  every  thing  against  Luther  and 
the  Protestants,  which  they  interpreted  of  the  Pope  and 
Popery ;  and  attempts  to  shew,  from  a  computation  of  the 
Apocalyptical  numbers,  that  the  total  destruction  of  Pro- 
testantism in  the  world  will  take  place  in  1825,  or  1828 ! 

*  See  further,  p.  275,  ante. 
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Mri  Faber  has  supposed  that  much  of  the  imagery  of  the 
Revelation  is  taken  from  the  ancient  mysteries ;  and  Eich- 
horn  has  represented  it  as  a  drama.  This  opinion,  somewhat 
modified^  has  been  recently  espoused  and  defended  by  Mr« 
Irving,  who  observes,  **  The  great  object  and  main  action  of 
the  book,  is  to  shew  the  condition  of  the  church  under 
Daniel's  fourth  beast,  from  the  time  that  John  wrote,  or  rather 
from  the  time  of  the  things  that  are  recounted  in  the  epistles 
to  the  seven  churches,  down  to  the  period  at  which  the  saints 
should  obtain  the  kingdom,  with  the  judgments  which  came 
upon  her  adversaries  during  that  long  period,  and  the  judg- 
ments by  which  she  was  put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  blessedness  of  her  millennial  reign,  down  till  the 
time  of  the  general  judgment  and  consummation  of  all  things. 
And  if  this  could  have  been  done  by  one  prophetic  narration 
in  regular  order,  I  doubt  not  that,  being  the  simplest  plan, 
would  have  been  chosen ;  but  as  there  were  three  distinct, 
scenes  of  distinct  actions,  the  Western  empire,  and  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  the  Church,  with  experiences  altogether, 
diverse,  the  three-fold  division  became  necessary  until  the 
time  when  the  saints  possess  the  kingdom,  after  which  it  is 
one.  The  thread  of  the  story  is  therefore  three-fold :  when 
the  one  is  followed  out  to  the  great  crisis,  the  prophecy  goes 
back  to  bring  up  the  second  to  the  same  point,  then  to  bring, 
up  the  third  to  the  same  point,  after  which  they  all  proceed, 
together." 

"  If,  therefore,  I  were  to  select  an  emblem  by  which  to 
represent  the  method  of  this  emblematical  book,  it  would  be 
iJbat  of  a  river,  which  ariseth  at  three  heads  in  one  mountain, 
and  flows  for  a  long  space  in  three  great  streams  through 
diverse  countries  of  the  earth,  but  afterwards  reunites  at  tne 
same  place,  and  continues  in  one  great  channel  to  flow  on-, 
ward  to  the  ocean.  But  if  I  were  called  to  say  what  form  of 
composition  this  book  resembled  the  most,  I  would  say  the 
ancient  drama,  and  that  it  was  subdivided  into  four  acts — 
the  first  setting  forth,  in  several  scenes,  the  progress  of  one 
subsidiaiy  action ;  the  second  bringing  forward  the  progress 
of  a  second  action  to  the  same  point ;  the  third,  the  progress 
of  a  thirda  .ction  to  the  same  point ;  yet  connected  and  linked 
with  one  another,  but  not  appearing  together  upon  the  stage 
till  the  fourth  act,  which  contains  the  triumph  of  the  last 
of  the  three  persons  over  the  other  two.  And  each  of  these 
acts  hath  its  prologue,  descriptive  of  its  contents  and  style  of 
representation.  And  there  are  distinct  notices  of  the  cnang- 
ing  of  the  acts;  and,  as  in  the  ancient  drama,  there  are 
choruses  of  saints  and  angels  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
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matter,  with  single  voices  to  make  it  still  more  clear.  Which 
method  is  intricate  (but  its  intricacy  becomes  its  evidence  in 
the  explication  of  it),  only  because  of  the  great  mass  of 
matter  to  be  briefly  spoken.  And  yet  I  say  not  that  it  is  a 
drama,  but  that  it  resembles  those  ancient  curamas,  in  which 
high  poetry,  divine  morality,  and  mystical  theology  w^ 
wont  to  be  set  forth  in  concert.  For  it  is  to  be  lif  ened  to 
other  compositions,  only  for  the  sake  of  more  clear  concep- 
tion, being  in  itself  singular  and  unrivalled,  the  snblimest 
and  most  comprehensive  of  God's  revelations."  * 

Of  these  several  hypotheses  we  must  leave  the  reader  to 
take  his  choice,  referring  him  to  those  writers  who  have  with, 
much  learning  and  ability  discussed  their  respective  merits,  "f* 

This  book  has  justly  been  considered  as  designed  to  suppl]/ 
the  place  of  that  succession  of  prophets,  which  demonstrated 
the  continued  providence  of  God  to  the  Jewish  and  patriarchal 
churches. 

The  superiority  of  prophecy  over  miracles,  as  an  evidence 
of  Christianity,  has  been   asserted  by  Bishop  Warbnrton, 
and  by  many  learned  writers,   as  a  continually  increasing- 
evidence.    The  great  peculiarity  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  their  gradual  development  of  the  system  oP 
truth,  as  the  world  was  able  to  bear  it.    The  first  prophecy^ 
of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  that  is,  of  some  one  family  of  the 
descendants  of  Eve,  was  less  definite  than  those  which  pre- 
dicted in  their  order  that  he  should  descend  from  Abraham; 
from  Isaac,  rather  than  from  Esau ;  from  Judah,  than  firom 
the  other  patriarchs  ;  firom  David,  and  so  on  till  the  annoA- 
ciation  of  Malachi,  that  the  Lord  whom  they  sought  should 
come  while  the  second  temple  was  standing.    Another  pecu- 
liarity was,  that  the  ancient  prophets  announced,    in  very 
general  terms,  in  the  boldest  and  most  figurative  language, 
various  events  which  have  never  yet  taken  place,  relative  to 
some  more  glorious  state  of  the  church,  the  punishment  and 
overthrow  of  its  enemies,  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  universal  estabUshmcnt  of  happiness  and  innocoice 
among  mankind.     If  we  are  justified  in  expectino*  a  book 
of  prophecy,  in  the  place  of  a  succession  of  prophets,  in 
the  Christian  church,   we  may  anticipate  also,   the  clearer 
prediction  of  the  same  events,   and  their  gradual  devdop- 
ment. 

*  BabvkMi  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed  of  God,  vol.  i.  p.  181,  &c. 

•f  See  Xfede*s  Key  to  the  Apocalypse;  Lowman's  Commentanr  and  I^oaphme 
<m  the  Revelation ;  Bengelius*  Introduction  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Apocuypac. 
translated  bv  Robertson ;  Daubaz's  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Rerdationof 
St.  John ;  Woodhoose's  Apocalypse  translated ;  Michaelis^  Introduction,  voL  if. 
p.  SIS,  &c ;  Home's  Introduction,  toI.  it.  p.  474,  &c  ;  TownseDd't  Arimr- 
£eat,ixd.iLp.6l6,&c;  andTillodi'sDiMCfUtions.  ^^n^V^ 
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The  majority  of  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse  ^eneraUy 
usted  on  these  principles  of  interpretation.    They  discover  in 
ftos  book  certain  predictions  of  events  which  were  fulfilled 
•oon  after  they  were  announced ;  they  trace  in  the  history  of 
Uter  years  various  coincidences^  which  so  fully  agree  with 
"^wtrious  parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  they  are  justfy  entitled 
ta consider  them  as  the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies;  and  by 
thus  tracing  the  one  God  of  revelation,  through  the  clouds 
Utikd  dark  ages,  through  the  storms  of  revolutions  and  wars, 
through  the  mighty  convulsions,  which  at  various  periods  have 
agitated  the  world,  their  interpretations  even  when  they  are 
Bttost  contradictory,  when  they  venture  to  speculate  concern- 
ing the  future,  are  founded  on  so  much  undoubted  truth, 
that  they  have  materially  confirmed  the  wavering  faith  of 
thousands.     Clouds  and  darkness  must  cover  the  brightness 
of  the  throne  of  God,  till  it  shall  please  him  to  enable  us  to 
kear  the  brighter  beams  of  his  glory.    In  the  mean  time  we 
trace  his  footsteps  in  the  sea  of  the  Gentile  world,  his  path  in 
the  mighty  waters  of  the  ambition  and  clashing  passions  of 
Q^an.     We  rejoice  to  anticipate  the  day  when  the  bondage 
^f  Home,  wmch  would  perpetuate  the  intellectual  and  spi- 
*tual  slavery  of  man,    shall  be  overthrown,   and  the  day- 
piing  of  united  knowledge  and  holiness  bless  the  world.* 

\¥e  conclude  these  remarks  with  the  following  very  ex- 
^Uent  canons  of  interpretation,  which  have  been  proposed 
y  Dr.  Woodhouse,  who  has  himself  applied  them  with  great 
Access  to  the  exposition  of  this  sacred  book. 

1.  Compare  the  language,  the  symbols,  and  the  predictions 
^^  the  Apocalypse  with  those  of  former  revelations;  and 
^dmit  only  such  interpretation  as  shall  appear  to  have  the 
Sanction  of  this  divine  authority. 

2.  Unless  the  language  and  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse 
should  in  particular  passages  direct,  or  evidently  require, 
another  mode  of  application,  the  predictions  are  to  oe  applied 
to  the  progressive  cnurch  of  Christ. 

3.  The  kingdom  which  is  the  subject  of  this  prophetic 
book,  is  not  a  temporal,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom ; — "  not  a 
kingdom  of  this  world  ;"  not  established  by  the  means  and 
apparatus  of  worldly  pomp,  not  bearing  the  external  ensigns 
oi  royalty ;  but  governing  the  inward  man,  by  possession  of 
the  ruling  principles  :  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  says  our  Lord, 
**  is  within  you,"  Luke  xvii.  21.  The  predictions  relative  to 
this  kingdom,  therefore,  are  to  be  spiritually  interpreted. 
Wars^  conquests,  and  revolutions,  and  vast  extent  and  great 

*  Townsend*8  Arrangement,  toI.  ii.  pp.  646, 647* 
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political  import,  are  not  the  object  of  the  Apocalyptical  pro- 
phecies— ^unless  they  appear  to  nave  promoted  or  retarded  in 
a  considerable  degree  the  rea/ progress  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  proper  reign  is  m  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
his  subjects.  His  reign  is  advanced  when  Christian  princijdeB, 
when  faith,  and  righteousness,  and  charity  abound.  It  is  re- 
tarded when  ignorance,  impurity,  idolatrous  superstition,  and 
wickedness  prevail. 

4.  We  are  not  to  attempt  the  particular  explanation  of  those 
prophecies  which  remain  to  be  tulfilled.'^ 

*  Translation  of  the  Apocalypse,  p.  zii.  &,q. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


A  SKETCH  OF  SACRED  GEOGRAPHY. 


SECTION  I. 

;neeal  features  and  divisions  of  the  holy  land. 

Names — H.  Situation  and  Limits — HI.  Inhabitants  —  IV.  Divi- 
sions.— V.  Face  of  the  Country  —  1.  Rivers — 2.  Mountains— r 
3.  Valleys,  Plains,  and  Deserts. 


I.  Various  Names.* 

IE  land  given  by  covenant  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  ^'  for  an 
srlasting  possession,"  is  distinguished  by  v&rious  appellar 
ns,  both  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  Jewish  and 
tgan  writers.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  principal : 
1.  The  Land  of  Canaan. — This  name  is  derived  from 
i  descendants  of  Canaan,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  who 
re  its  earliest  inhabitants.  These  were  either  destroy- 
»  expelled,  or  rendered  tributaries,  by  the  Israelites,  in 
:xformity  with  the  prediction  of  the  patriarch  Noah,  Gen. 

25. 

It  should  be  particularly  remarked,  that  under  this  name 
^  not  comprenended  the  whole  of  the  land  given  to  the- 
bes  of  Israel,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which  lay  west  of 
e  river  Jordan.     See  Numb.  xxxv.  14;  xxxiii.  61 ;   Josh. 
:ii.  11,  &c. 

^  In  this  section  we  have  adopted,  with  some  sliapht  alterations,  the  plan  laid 
imby  Reland,  in  his,  admirable  work,  '*  Palestina  lllustrata,"  &c.,  availing 
rsdves  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  mpst  authentic  and  recent  travellers, 
Qoeming  the  present  state  of  the  Holy  Land. 
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It  is  also  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  by  the  laai 
of  Canaan  is  sometimes  meant  that  part  of  the  country  oo* 
cupied  by  the  Philistines,  extending  along  the  south-easten 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  which  were  situated 
cities  of  Ascalon,  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gath. 
Zeph.  ii.  5,  &c. 

2.  The  Land    of    Israel. — This  name,   which 
given  to  the  land  after  its  conquest  by  Joshua,  and  its 
vision  among  the  tribes  (see  1  Sam.  xiii.  19;  2  Ki.  vi.23,&c.' 
comprehended  the  whole  of  the  territory  which  was  possessed! 
by  the  twelve  tribes,  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jordan  (see2KL 
XIV.  25 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  2) ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  appellation  B 
most  frequent  use  by  the  sacred  writers.  1^ 

3.  The  Land  of  God — not  in  that  sense  in  which  tlia|^ 
entire  world  is  said  to  be  the  Lord's,  but  in  a  peculiar  &ssst 
See  Lev.  xxv.  23 ;  Ps.  Ixxxv.  1 ;  Hos.  ix.  3 ;  Joel,  i.  6 ;  E  > 
He  was  the  sovereign,  and  granted  the  use  of  his  territoAi' 
to  the  children  of  Israel.  He  brought  them  in  with  a  sthtfj 
arm,  expelling  its  former  inhabitants  for  their  impieties.  Si 
sovereignty  was  acknowledged  by  his  people,  in  the  ipiese* 
tation  of  their  first-fruits,  and  in  the  consecration  of  tne  sab* 
batic  years.  Besides  this,  he  fixed  his  habitation  here,  say- 
ing, *'  This  is  my  rest  for  ever :  here  will  I  dwell ;  for  I  ha^ 
desired  it,"  Ps.  cxxxii.  14.  His  temple,  his  priests,  and  hu 
worship,  consecrated  the  favoured  land. 

4.  The  Land  of  Promise. — So  called  (Heb.  xi.  % 
from  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  it  should  be  giye& 
to  his  seed  as  their  inheritance.  Gen.  xii.  7,  &c.  This  cteflf' 
nation  did  not  include  the  region  on  the  Eastof  tibe  Jordai^ 
ihat  not  having  formed  part  of  the  promise. 

6;  The  Holy  Land. — So  called  by  the  Jews,  becaafle 
it  was  the  chosen  and  consecrated  spot  in  which  the  one.trae 
Grod  was  acknowledged  and  worshipped ;  and  by  ChristiaBB^ 
because  it  was  the  scene  of  the  manifestation  and  mediatiml 
work  of  the  promised  Messiah.  The  Jews  entertained  veiy 
high  notions  of  the  exclusive  sanctity  of  their  own  landye^* 
teeming  the  very  dust  thereof  to  be  holy,  while  they  r^aided 
tevery  other  part  of  the  world  as  profane  and  polluted.  Heoce 
they  were  accustomed,  on  their  arrival  in  Judea  from  any  of 
the  places  without  its  limits,  to  rub  off  the  dust  from  tteir 
shoes,  lest  their  inheritance  should  be  defiled.  Lightfoot 
thinks  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  Matthew  x.  14, 
where  our  Saviour  commands  his  disciples  to  shake  off  the 
dust  from  their  feet,  wheti  leaving  a  city  where  thmr  noiessage 
had  been  rejected. — "Show,  by  shaking  off  the  dost  ftoo 
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Ipr  feet,  that  ye  esteem  that  city,  however  a_city  of  Israel, 
ra  heathen,  profane,  impure  city."  * 

fp.  The  Land,  and  the  Earth, — It  is  frequently 
Epken  of  under  these  terms  (see  Ruth  i.  1 ;  Jer.  ir.  20 ; 
pi.  29 ;  Luke  iv.  25,  &c.))  by  way  of  eminence  or  distinction ; 
^  perhaps,  out  of  contempt  to  the  Gentile  nations,  whom  the 
ttvs  considered  as  nothmg — a  people  who  had  no  being — 
ho  were  yet  to  be  created.     See  Pa.  xxii.  3 1 ;  cii.  1 8 ;  Hos.  i, 

L  7.  JtJDEA. — This  name  originally  distinguished  the 
fbthero  part  of  the  land,  which  was  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
|tcUh,  But  after  the  return  from  the  captivity  it  appears  to 
Iwe  been  given  to  the  whole  country. 

[8.  Palestine. — Tliis  name,  by  which  the  land  is  fre- 
[lently  mentioned  both  in  Jewish  and  Gentile  writers,  \b  de- 
|ted  from  the  Philistines,  a  people  who  had  settled  on  the 
l|8tem  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  with  whom  the 
nehtes  were  frequently  at  war. 

|fi.  By  profane  writers  the  Holy  Land  has  been  variously 
kmed,  Suria — Syria-Pakstint  —  CaJu-iij/ria — Idumea —  and 
jierUda,^ 

I  II.  Situation  and  Limits. 

Tlie  Jews  affirm  that  the  Holy  Land  is  situated  in  exactly 
le  centre  of  the  world  :  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  situate  in  the 
act  centre  of  the  three  continents  that  were  anciently  in- 
tbited,  and  therefore  most  wisely  chosen  to  the  depository 
the  oracles  of  God.  The  Africans  could  not  go  out  of 
lez,  their  only  passage  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Me- 
terranean,  to  enter  into  Arabia,  without  making  Palestine 

their  way.  The  Arabians,  coming  out  of  their  deserts  met 
!e  river  Jordan.  The  Europeans,  when  at  the  end  of  their 
ngest  courses  on  the  Mediterranean,  arrived  ia  Greater 
sia,  upon  the  confines  of  Palestine.  The  Persians,  and 
her  eastern  nations,  could  not  pass  the  Euphrates,  and 
sit  the  provinces  of  the  west  and  the  south,  without  coming 
to  the  countries  near  Syria  and  Palestine.  ^ 

In  the  map,  this  country  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
UTOW  slip,  extending  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Me- 
terranean;  from  which,  to  the  river  Jordan,  the  utmost 
idth  does  not  exceed  fifty  miles.     It  is  situate  in  the  hfth 

•  Hor.  Heb.  M»tt.  »,  14.  +  See  Whitby  on  1  Cor.  i.BS. 

J  Relandi  Pfl!e»linn,  b.  i.  cup,  i— ii. 

i  Le  Fluche,  Trulh  of  tb*  boipel  Demotutrated,  tdI.L  p.  99. 
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climate,  between  the  31st  and  34th  degrees  of  north  latitoik 
It  has  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west ;  Lebanon  and 
Syria  on  the  north ;  Arabia  Deserta,  and  the  land  of  the.K 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  the  Midianites^  on  the  east;  the 
river  of  Egypt  (the  Sihor,  Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  Jer.  ii.  18) ;  4c 
desert  of  Zm,  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tke 
river  Amon,  on  the  south;  and  Egypt,  on  the  soudi-weflt 
Near  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  stood  the  city  of  Dan,  and 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land,  Beersheba ;  knee 
in  the  sacred  writings  the  expression,  **from  Dan  to  Beer- It 
sheba,"  is  used  to  denote  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  to  1. 
extreme  length,  therefore,  was  about  190  miles,  and  its  width  I  „ 
about  80.    The  boundaries  of  the  land  are  most  accurately 
described  by  Moses,  Numb,  xxxiv.  1 — 16. 

But  the  real  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  western 
side,  did  not  continue  so  distinct  and  simple  in  the  succeed- 
ing periods  as  the  law  would  have  made  it,  because  the  t 
raelites  desisted  from  expelling  the  Philistines  and  the  Ca- 
naanites.     David  first  fully  executed  what  the  lawgiver  coift- 
manded  on  this  head  ;  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
rather  subdued  than  extermmated  these   strange  nations.* 
The  clear  possession  of  the  sea-coast  is  of  great  consequence  Ij 
to  a  state  established  in  Palestine,  even  uiough  it  should 
carry  on  no  commerce :  for  without  it  the  boundary  could 
never  be  secure.     Hence  we  see  that  as  long  as  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  southern  side  of  Palestine  continued  to  occupy 
but  a  small  tract  of  coast,  the  Israelites  were  never  at  rest: 
sometimes  they  were  even  brought  under  the  Philistine  yoke, 
as  we  learn  from  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel.    And 
further  to  the  north,  the  single  city  of  Acco  (Acre),  or  Ptole- 
mais,  is  so  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Palestine,  that  whoever 
possesses  it,  may  easily  make  himself  master  of  the  whole 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  advantage  given  by  the  great 
plain,  which  extends  itself  from  this  port  all  the  way  to  the 
river   Jordan,  dividing  Palestine  into  two   parts.     That  on 
this  hand  the  sea  was  certainly  to  form  the  Israelitish  boun- 
dary, is  manifest  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  territory 
assigned  to  Asher  as  its  portion,  reaches  from  Mount  Garm^ 
toward  Achzib,  on  the  coast ;  and  that  it  was  reckoned  as  a 
transgression  to  this  tribe,  that  they  left  Accho  and  Achzib 


*  The  conquest  of  Canaan'by  the  Israelites  has  often  famished  a  ffroimd  of  com* 
plaint  to  the  impuffcers  of  revelation.  For  a  satisfactory  yindication  of  this 
transaction,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  yoL  i.  B.ii. 
-ch.  3 ;  Paley's  Sermons,  Ser.  xxis. ;  Faber's  Orig.  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  vol.  iiL 

£.  564,  &c. ;  Townsend's  Old  Testanent,  vol.  i.  p.  444,  &c.,  note ;  aad  Gritica 
iblica,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  &c. 
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the  hands  of  the  Canaanites.     Comp.  Josh.  xix.  24—29 
ith  Judges  i.  31.  * 

The  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon^  however,  extended 
r  beyond  these  various  limits.    In  a  north-eastern  direction 

was  bounded  only  by  the  river  Euphrates^  and  included  a 
»nsiderable  part  of  Syria.  It  is  stated  that  Solomon  had 
)minion  over  all  the  region  on  the  western  side  of  the 
uphrates,  from  Thiphsah  (or  Thapsacus)  on  that  river,  in 
.t.  350  20',  to  Azzahy  or  Gaza.  "  Tadmor  in  the  WUdemess" 
Palmyra),  which  the  Jewish  monarch  is  stated  (2  Chr.  viii.  4) 
>  have  built  (that  is,  either  founded  or  fortified),  is  consider- 
bly  to  the  north-east  of  Damascus,  being  only  a  day's  journey 
'cm  the  Euphrates;  and  Hamath,  the  Epiphania  of  the 
rreeks,  (still  called  Hamah),  in  the  territory  belonging  to 
^bich  city  Solomon  had  several  ^*  store  cities,"  is  seated  on 
lie  Orontes,  in  lat.  34®  46'  N.  On  the  east  and  south-east, 
lie  kingdom  of  Solomon  was  extended  by  the  conquest  of  the 
ountryof  Moab,  that  of  the  Ammonites,  and  Edom;  and 
i^acts  which  were  either  inhabited  or  pastured  by  the  Israel- 
tes,  lay  still  further  eastward.  Maon,  which  belonged  to 
he  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  situated  in  or  near  the  desert  of 
^aran  (Josh.  xv.  65 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  24 ;  xxv.  2),  is  described 
>y  Abulfeda  as  the  furthest  city  of  Syria  toward  Arabia^ 
>eing  two  days'  journey  beyond  Zoar.  t 

III.  Inhabitants  of  the  Country. 

At  the  period  when  the  land  of  Canaan  was  first  promised 
0  the  seed  of  Abi-aham  (Gen.  x.  16—18),  the  people  who  in- 
labited  it  were,  the  Sidonians  on  the  north-west,  afterwards 
imous  for  commerce ;  the  Hittites  on  the  south-west,  near 
lebron ;  the  Jebusites  at  Jebus,  afterwards  Jerusalem ;  the 
Lmorites,  between  the  Hittites  and  the  Dead  Sea;  the 
xirgashites,  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias ;  the  Hivites  at  Hermon  ; 
he  Arkites  at  Arka,  opposite  the.  northern  extremity  of 
^ebanon;  the  Sinites  south  of  the  Arkites;  the  Arvadites  at 
Lrvad,  in  the  Island  Aradus,  and  ita  neighbourhood;  the 
^emarites  south  of  the  Arvadites ;  and  the  Hamathites  at 
lamath,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  land. 

Within  the  circumscribed  district  above  detailed,  such 
irere  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate,  added  to  the  pecu- 
iar  modes  of  cultivation  adopted,  that  there  existed,  in  the 
lappiest  periods  of  the  Jewish  nation,  an  immense  population^ 

*  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  yol.i  p.  55,  &c. 

t  See  Michaelii,  as  abore,  p.  78,  &c.  and  Modern  Trar.  rol.  i.  ^,2^ 
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The  men  able  to  bear  anns  in  the  time  of  Moses^  somewfaal^ 
exceeded  dOO^OOO^  and,  including  the  Levites,  amounted  to 
ftearly  620,000.  If,  according  to  the  usual  principle  of  cal- 
culation, we  admit  the  whole  people^  women  and  (duldren  in* 
eluded,  to  have  been  four  times  as  many,  we  shall  then  han 
nearly  2,600,000  souls  for  the  amount  of  the  popnlatioiu 
Allowing  something  further  on  account  of  polygamy  and 
slavery,  Michaelis  concludes  that  the  number  of  people  Mosei 
had  to  carry  into  Palestine  could  not  have  been  less  tlum 
3,000,000.  In  the  reign  of  David,  when  the  kingdom  was 
BO  much  extended,  the  population,  women  and  children  in- 
cluded, amounted  to  5,000^000,  to  which  we  must  add  the 
tiibutiuy  Canaanites,  and  other  conquered  nations.  * 

IV.  Divisions  of  the  Land. 

The  following  are  the  principal  divisions  to  which  ilui' 
country  has  been  subject : 

1.  Joshua,  upon  the  conquest  of  the  land,  divided  it  into 
twelve  portions,  which  were  distributed  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  by  lot,  according  to  their  famiUes :  so  that,  in  this  di- 
vision every  tribe  and  every  family  received  their  lot  adH  share 
by  themselves,  distinct  from  all  the  other  tribes. 

In  this  division  among  the  tribes,  the  northern  parts  were 
assigned    to   the  tribes  of  Asher,  Naphtali,    Zebulun,  and 
Issachar ;  the  middle  parts  to  that  of  Ephraim,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  ;  the  sout/iern  parts  to  those  of  Judah,  Dan, 
Benjamin,  and  Simeon ;  and  the  coimtry  beyond  Jordan,  to 
those  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  relative  situation  of  the  tribes  vrill  be  seen  by  the  BXiconk- 
panying  maps,  f    The  tribe  of  Levi,  who  would  make  a  thir- 
teenth, being  selected  for  the  immediate  service  of  God,  pos- 
sessed no  lands,  but  were  dispersed  among  the  other  tnlbes. 
Forty-eight  cities  were  appropnatcd  to  their  residence  (Numb, 
zxxv.  7),  thence  called  Levitical  cities,  vnth  the  tenths  and 
first-fruits  of  the  estates  of  their  brethren.    Of  the  cities  as- 
signed to  the  Levites,  the  Kohathites  received  twenty-three, 
the  Gershonites  thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve.    Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  all  the  Levitical  cities  were  asyla^ 
or  cities  of  refuge.     But  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  among  the 
cities  given  to  the  Levites  (Numb.  xxxv.  6),  only  six  are  ap- 
point^ to  be  cities  of  refuge,  whither  the  inadvertent  man- 
slayer  might  flee,  and  find  an  asylum  from  his  pursuerSj  and 

*  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  toI.  i.  p.  99. 109. 

t  For  an  investigation  into  the  limits  of  the  several  tribes,  see  FngmcotltB 
Cahnet,  No.  558.  ^ 
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5  secreted  from  the  effects  of  private  revenge,  till  cleared  by 
legal  process.  And  it  is  observable  that  the  Israelites  are 
>minanaed  to  "  prepare  the  way,**  that  is,  to  make  the  road 
Dod,  "  that  every  slayer  may  fly  thither"  without  impedi- 
lent,  and  with  all  expedition  (Deut.  xix.  3) ;  and  the  Rabbis 
iform  us,  among  other  circimistances,  that  at  every  cros»- 
>ad  was  set  up  an  inscription :  *'  Refuge,  Refuge."  It  was, 
robably,  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance  that  John  the  Bap- 
st  is  described  as  **  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
^repare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight." — 
le  was  the  Messiah's  forerunner,  and  in  tnat  character  was 
>  remove  the  obstacles  to  men's  flying  to  him  as  their  Asy- 
im,  and  obtaining  the  salvation  of  God.  * 

2.  Solomon  was  the  next  who  made  a  considerable  divi- 
ion  of  the  land,  separating  it  into  twelve  provinces,  or  dis- 
ricts,  and  placing  each  under  a  peculiar  officer :  the  names  of 
liese,  and  also  of  the  cantons  over  which  they  presided,  vrill 
e  found  in  1  Kings  iv.  7 — 19. 

3.  Rehoboam's  accession  to  the  throne  was  soon  followed 
y  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  erected  themselves  into  a 
-parate  kingdom,  under  Jeroboam,  and  were  distinguished  as 
ie  kingdom  of  Israel;  while  the  tribes  of  Judah  and^enjamin, 
>ntinuing  faithful  to  Rehoboam,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
ih.  The  latter  kingdom  contained  all  the  sovtnem  parts  of 
e  land,  consisting  of  the  allotments  of  the  tribes  oi  Judah 
id  Benjamin,  and  so  much  of  the  territories  of  Dan  and  Si- 
eon  as  were  intermixed  with  that  of  Judah.  The  royal  city 
iring  the  continuance  of  this  kingdom  was  Jerusalem,  in  the 
be  of  Benjamin.  The  former  kingdom  contained  all  the 
€idle  and  northern  parts  of  the  land,  with  the  country  be- 
txd  Jordan,  consisting  of  the  rest  of  the  tribes ;  its  capital 
Ls  Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephmim,  situated  about  tnirty 
Xes  north  of  Jerusalem.  This  division  ceased  on  the  sub- 
t^sion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
^yria  (B.  C.  728),  after  it  had  flourished  250  years. 

*4.  The  Romans  were  in  possession  of  the  land  during  the 
caes  of  the  New  Testament  history,  when  we  see  several 
^at  divisions.  Thus  the  whole  space  between  the  Mediter- 
ciean  and  the  river  Jordan  had  three  ;  viz.  Judea,  on  the 
^th:  Samaria,  in  the  middle;  and  Galilee,  on  the  north: 
-  d  the  space  between  Jordan  and  the  heights  of  Gilead  had 
>^en ;  viz.  Abilene,  Trachonitis,  Iturea,  Gaulonitis,  Batanea,, 
^rea,  and  Auranitis. 

"*  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  ii.  ch.  5,  and  Calmet'i  Bib.  Encyclopsediay 
V  "  Refuge." 
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But  the  great  divisions  of  the  Holy  Land,  were— 
(1.)  JuDEA,  which  was  the  southernmost  division^  and  com* 
prehended  the  original  portions  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benja- 
min, Simeon^  and  Dan.    The  following  is  the  account  which 
Josephus  has  given  of  this  part  of  the  country :  *'  The  southern 
parts,  if  they  be  measured  lengthwise,  are  bounded  by  a  vil- 
lage adjoining  the  confines  of  Arabia,  called  by  the  Jews  who 
dwell  there,  Jordan ;  and  its  northern  limit,  where  it  joins 
Samaria,  is   the  village  Annath,  also  called  Borceos:  its 
breadth,  however,  is  extended  from  the  river  Jordan  to  Joppa, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  city  of  Jerusalem  is 
situated  in  the  very  middle,  on  which  accoimt  some  have,  with 
sagacity  enough,  called  that  city  the  navel  of  the  country.— 
Nor  is  Judea  destitute  of  such  delicacies  as  come  from  the  sea, 
since  its  maritime  places  extend  as  far  as  Ptolemais. — It 
was  divided  into  eleven  portions,  of  which  the  royal  city  of 
Jerusalem  was  the  chief;  and  presided  over  the  neighbouring 
country,  as  the  head  over  the  body.    As  for  the  other  cities 
which  were  inferior  to  it,  they  presided  over  their  several 
toparchies.     Gophna  was  the  second  of  them,  Acrabatta  the 
next,  after  them  Thamna,  Lydda,  Emmaus,  Pella,  Idumea, 
Engedi,   Herodium,    and    Jericho ;     and    after  these  caiB^ 
Jamnia  and  Joppa,  as  presiding  over  the  neighbouring  peo^ 
pie."*     From  the  Mishna  we  learn,  that  this  division  w^ 
considered  under  four  aspects,  viz.  the  western,  which  l^^l 
along  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  which  was  the  land  of  tl^^^ 
Philistines  ;  the  mountainous  or  pastoral  district ;  the  plai^^ 
which  lay  farther  east,  and  inclined  towards  Jordan ;  and  tl^- 
vale  or  flat,  which  bordered  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  •  TL  ^ 
whole  of  this  division  was  often  denominated  the  south  cour^^ 
try ;  because  it  lay  to  the  south  of  Samaria,  and  was,  as  before 
stated,  the  most  southern  division  of  the  Holy  Land.     Hassel-^ 
quist  has  described  the  soil  and  appearance  of  this  part  of  the 
land  with  much  accuracy    (Travels,  p.  126,  127),  to  whom 
the  reader  is  referred. 

(2.)  Samaria  was  the  middle  division  of  the  country  oo 
this  side  Jordan.  It  began  at  Annath  and  Acrabatta  (a  day's 
journey  north  of  Jerusalem),  and  extended  to  Ginea,  in  the 
Great  Plain.  The  following  is  Josephus'  account  of  it.— 
"  It  is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  as  Judea,  for  both  coun- 
tries are  made  up  of  hills  and  vallies,  are  moist  enough  for 
agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  have  abundance  of 
trees,  and  are  full  of  autumnal  fruit,  both  that  which  grows 
wild,  and  that  which  is  the  effect  of  cultivation.  They  are 
naturally  watered  by  many  streams,  but  derive  their  chief 

*  Jewish  wars,  book  iii.  ch.  3. 
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noisture  from  rain  water,  preserved  in  reservoirs  during  the 
Iry  season,  of  which  they  have  no  want ;  and  as  for  those 
trearas  which  they  have,  their  waters  are  exceeding  sweet. — 
By  reason  also  of  the  excellent  grass  which  they  have,  their 
lattle  yield  more  milk  than  those  in  other  places ;  and  what 
s  the  greatest  sign  of  excellency  and  abundance,  they  each 
)f  thfem  are  very  full  of  people."  * 

Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  this  spot  in  1816,  says:— 
*  The  description  given  of  the  face  of  the  country,  its  soil, 
md  productions,  as  resembling  that  of  Judea,  is  so  far  true, 
that  both  are  composed  of  afcrupt  and  rugged  hills,  and  diflFer 
essentially  from  the  plains  of  Galilee.  But  while  in  Judea  the 
hills  are  mostly  as  bare  as  the  imagination  could  paint  them, 
and  a  few  of  the  narrow  valleys  only  are  fertile ;  m  Samaria, 
the  very  summits  of  the  eminences  are  as  well  clothed  as  the 
sides  of  them.  These,  with  the  luxuriant  vallies  which  they 
enclose,  present  scenes  of  unbroken  verdure  in  almost  every 
point  of  view,  which  are  delightfully  variegated  by  the  pic- 
turesque forms  of  the  hills  and  vales  themselves,  enriched  by 
^^e  orbasional  sight  of  wood  and  water,  in  clusters  of  oliye 
^"d    other    trees,   and  rills    and    torrents    running   among 

Prom  the  life  of  Josephus  we  learn,  that  the  length  of  Sa- 
•^^ria,  from  north  to  south,  was  three  days'  journey ;  for  he 
^^tes,  that  ''  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  would 
^  quickly  to  Jerusalem  (from  Galilee),  to  pass  through  that 
^iintry ;  for,  in  that  road,  they  might  in  three  days'  time  go 
[^m  Galilee  to  Jerusalem."  J  We  see  also  from  this,  that 
^ere  was  a  natural  as  well  as  a  moral  reason,  for  the  Evange- 
^t  saying  of  Christ  (John  iv.  4),  that  "  he  must  needs  go 
Mfougn  Samaria"  to  Jerusalem. 

This  province  comprehended  the  original  possessions  of 
iphraim  and  Manasseh. 

(3.)  Galilee  was  the  most  northerly  division  of  Pa- 
^stine,  and  contained  the  inheritances  of  Issachar,  Zebu- 
in,  Naphtali,  Asher,  and  parts  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and 
(le  eastern  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
stensive  provinces  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  is  divided 
y  Josephus  into  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Galilee.  The 
Tpper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains,  and  was  eminently 
nderstood  by  the  term,  '*  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  or  "  Gali- 
;e  of  the  Nations ; "  as  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country 
nabled  those  who  possessed  the  fastnesses  to  defend  them- 

*  Jewish  Wars,  book  iii.  cb.  3.  f  Travels  in  Paleitine,  &c.  p.  500. 

X  Joseph.  Vit.  cited  by  Wctstein. 
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selves  against  invaders.  Strabo  enumerates  among  its  ii^ 
bitants,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Phoenicians.  *  It  ^ctended 
principally  beyond  Jordan,  inclininj?  toward  the  Trachomtifli 
libanus,  and  Batanea.  In  proof  of  this,  Cahnet  has  noticed, 
amons  other  things,  that  Judas  Gaulordtis  is  called  the  Gat- 
lean  (Acts  v.  37)^  and  we  know  that  (}aulon  was  beyond  Jor- 
dan. So  also  was  Bethsaida ;  but  the  disciples  wHo  were  of 
this  city  were  called  Gralileans.  The  testimony  of  Josejdiiis 
is  to  thie  same  effect,  who  assigns  the  limits  of  the  entire 
Gralilee,  thus :  —  ^*  It  is  terminated  west  by  Ptcdemais  and 
Carmel  (which  do  not  belong  to  Gralilee) ;  on  the  south  by  the 
country  of  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  on  the  river  Jordan  9  os 
the  east  by  the  cantons  of  Hippos,  Gadara,  and  Gaulan;  mi 
the  north  by  the  confines  of  the  Tyrians."t  The  Lower  GaSht 
contains  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  is  nearly  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  described  by  Doctor 
Clarke,  as  one  vast  meadow,  covered  with  the  richest  postme, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  mountains,  and  not  luivii^a 
single  house  or  a  tree  within  its  extent.  Josephus  describes 
GaBlee  as  very  populous,  containing  two  hundred  and  torn 
cities  and  towns,  the  least  of  which  contained  15,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  district  of  Gralilee,  as  Dr.  Wells  remarks,  was  most 
honoured  with  our  Saviour's  presence.  It  was  here  that  he 
was  conceived ;  it  was  hither  that  Joseph  and  Mary  retomed 
with  him,  then  a  child,  out  of  Egypt ;  it  was  here  he  settled 
and  lived  with  his  reputed  father,  and  the  blessed  Vurgin,  his 
mother,  till  he  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was 
baptized  of  John.  It  was  hither  he  returned  after  his  bap- 
tism, and  temptation  by  the  Devil,  and  after  his  entrance 
upon  his  pubUc  ministry^  though  he  frequently  visited  the 
other  provinces^  yet  it  was  here  that  his  dwelling-place  was, 
whence  he  was  called  a  Galilean.  And,  lastly,  it  was  here 
our  Lord  made  his  first  appearance  to  the  eleven  disciples 
after  his  resurrection.  To  £l11  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
most  considerable  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  Apostles,  were  of  this 
country ;  whence  uiey  are  all  styled  by  the  angels,  *'  men  of 

Galilee,"  Acts  i.  11.  t 

Such  were  the  principal  divisions  to  the  west  of  Jordan; 
and  if  we  cross  that  river,  and  examine  the  eastern  districts. 


*  From.Bnch  a  mixture  of  people  many  provincialisms  might  be  expected; 
bence  they  are  mentioned  as  navmg  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews  m  tiidr 
mode  of  pronunciation.  See  Mark  xiy.  70,  and  lightfoot's  Chorog.  Ceat.  dk 
Ixzzvii. 

f  Jewish  Wars,  book  iii.  ch.  3. 
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hich  were  inhabited  by  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  we  shall 
find  them  the  i'oUowing —  Perea  on  the  north,  and  Idumcea 
4>n  the  south. 

.  (1.)  Pehea,  properly  so  called,  had  its  limits  east,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, the  Jordan  west,  Macheron  south,  and  Pella  north.  * 
But  under  this  appellation  is  sometimes  included  the  whole 
rantry  east  of  the  Jordan,  except  the  extreme  south  ;  com- 
ttorising  the  cantons  of  Perea  on  the  south,  Batanea  and  Gau- 
lonitis  in  the  middle,  and  Iturea,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis 
fcm  the  north. ■^  The  whole  of  this  district  was  a  fruitful 
■country,  abounding  with  pines,  olive-trees,  palm-trees,  and 
other  plants,  which  grew  in  the  fields  in  great  plenty  and 
(perfection ;  and  even  in  excessive  hot  seasons  it  was  well 
^i^tered  and  refreshed  with  springs  and  torrents  from  the 
(inountains.  The  following  ia  the  language  in  which  it  is 
described  by  Mr,  Buckingham :  "  We  had  no  sooner  passed 
the  summit  of  the  second  range  [of  hills  beyond  the  Jordan], 
ngoing  down  on  its  eastern  side  by  a  very  gentle  descent,  than 
iWe  found  ourselves  on  plains  of  nearly  as  high  a  level  as  the 
ftftinunits  of  the  hills  themselves,  and  certainly  eight  hundred 
feet,  at  least,  above  the  stream  of  the  Jordan.  The  character 
of  the  country  too,  was  quite  different  from  any  thing  I  had 
tfteen  in  Palestine,  from  my  first  landing  at  Soor  to  the  present 
"moment.  We  were  now  in  a  land  of  extraordinary  richness, 
l&bounding  with  the  most  beautiful  prospects,  clothed  with 
diick  forests,  varied  with  verdant  elopes,  and  possessing 
extensive  plains  of  a  fine  red  soil,  now  covered  with  thistles 
as  the  best  proof  of  its  fertility,  and  yielding  in  nothing  to 
the  celebrated  plains  of  Zebulon  and  Esdraelon,  in  Galilee 
-and  Samaria.  We  continued  our  way  to  the  north-east, 
■  ttrough  a  country,  the  beauty  of  which  so  surprised  us,  that 
we  often  asked  each  other  what  were  our  sensations ;  as  if 
to  ascertain  the  reality  of  what  we  saw,  and  persuade  each 
Mother,  by  mutual  confessions  of  our  delijrht,  that  the  picture 
I'l^fore  us  was  not  an  optical  illusion,  llie  landscape  alone, 
'■which  varied  at  every  turn,  and  gave  us  new  beauties  from 
^  every  different  point  of  view,  was,  of  itself,  worth  all  the 
pains  of  an  excursion  to  the  eastward  of  Jordan  to  obtain  a 
gf  sight  of;  and  the  park-like  scenes  that  sometimes  softened 
I'the  romantic  wildness  of  the  general  character  as  a  whole, 
reminded  us  of  similar  spots  in  less  neglected  lands."  % 

*  Jowphns'  Wars,  book  iii 

f  For  a  dclailcd  account  ol  .  .  , 

«o  BuTcliliardt'a  Travels,  pre-eminpnlly  dinliDgiiiBhed  for  it 
'    {  TraTelainPaIeitme,&c.  p.322. 
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Of  the  district  of  Batanea  the  same  traveller  thus  speaks  c 
**  We  continued  our  way  over  this  elevated  tract,  contmuing 
to  behold,  with  surprise  and  admiration,  a  beautiful  country 
on  all  sides  of  us ;  its  plains  covered  with  a  fertile  soil,  its 
hills  clothed  with  forests,  at  every  new  turn  presenting  the 
most  magnificent  landscapes  that  could  be  imagined.  Among 
the  trees  the  oak  was  trequently  seen,  and  we  know  that 
this  territory  produced  them  oi  old.  In  enumerating  the 
sources  whence  the  supplies  of  Tyre  were  drawn  in  the  time 
of  her  great  wealth  and  naval  splendour,  the  prophet  says, 
'  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars,'  Ezek. 
xxvii.  6.  Some  learned  commentators,  indeed,  beUeving  ths^t 
no  oaks  grew  in  these  supposed  desert  regions,  have  trans- 
lated this  word  hy  alders,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  iiH 
accuracy  in  the  inspired  writer.  The  expression  of  the  *  fat 
bulls  of  Bashan,'  wnich  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, seemed  to  us  equally  inconsistent,  as  applied  to  the 
beasts  of  a  country  generally  thought  to  be  a  desert,  in  common 
with  the  whole  tract  which  is  laid  down  in  our  modem  maps 
as  such,  between  the  Jordan  and  Euphrates ;  *  but  we  could 
now  fully  comprehend,  not  only  that  the  bulls  of  this  luxuriant 
country  might  be  proverbially  fat,  but  that  its  possessors, 
too  might  be  a  race  renowned  for  strength  and  comeliness 
of  person."  + 

(2.)  Idumea.  —  This  province  comprised  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  land,  and  also  a  small  part  of  Arabia. 
During  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  it  seems  to  nave  been  pos- 
sessed oy  the  neighbouring  idumeans.  Being  conquered  by 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  Maccabees,  these  people  embraced 
Judaism,  and  thus  became  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  But  the  tract  inhabited  by  them  not  only 
retained  the  name  of  Idumea  during  the  time  of  the  New 
Testament  history  (Mark  iii.  8),  but  also  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards.  J 

V.  Face  of  the  Country. 

We  have  already  incidentally  noticed  this;  but  we  may 
further  observe,  that  the  surface  of  the  Holy  Land  is  beau- 
tifully diversified  with  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys,  watered 

*  It  was  because  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  possessed  a  multitude  of  cattle 
that  the;^  entreated  Moses  to  give  them  this  land  for  their  portion,  as  it  was  a 
land  of  rich  pastures,  and  not  to  take  them  over  Jordan.  See  Numb,  xzxii.  1 — 5., 
and  Josephus'  Antiquities,  book  iv.  ch.  7. 

f  It  was  called  the  land  of  giants,  probably  from  the  great  strength  of  its 
people,  Deut.  iii.  13.  It  contained  threescore  great  cities,  with  walls  and  brazen 
pars,  1  Kings  iv.  13.  *'  And  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  pre-eminent  above  his  sub- 
jects, slept  on  a  bedstead  of  iron,  which  was  nine  cuoits  long,  and  four  broad, 
after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  Deut.  iii.  1 1 .    Buckingham's  Travels,  p;  328, 329. 

I  Wells*  Geography,  partiv.  ch.  1. 
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by  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  innumerable  streams  by  which  it  is 
intersected,  and  must  have  presented  a  delightful  appeai-ance 
i«rhen  the  Jewish  nation  was  in  its  prosperity,  ana  the  land 
held  under  the  special  providence  oi  God.  **  Under  a  wise 
and  salutary  government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land 
would  exceed  all  calculation :  its  perennial  harvest,  the  salu- 
brity of  its  air,  its  limpid  springs,  its  rivers,  lakes,  and 
matchless  plains,  its  hills  and  vales  ;  all  these,  added  to  the 
serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be,  indeed,  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  God  hath  given  it  of  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com 
and  wine."  *  The  limestone  rocks  and  valleys  are  even  now 
to  be  seen  entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines, 
and  olive-trees ;  scarcely  a  single  spot  seems  to  be  neglected. 
The  hills  from  their  bases  to  their  upmost  summits  are  entirely 
covered  with  gardens,  and  in  a  high  state  of  agricultural  per- 
fection. Even  the  sides  of  the  most  barren  mountains  are 
rendered  fertile  by  being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps 
rising  one  above  another.  In  many  parts  of  the  land  the 
scenery  is  peculiarly  grand.  Lofty  mountains  give  an  outline 
of  the  most  magnificent  character ;  flowing  beds  of  secondary 
hills  soften  the  romantic  wildness  of  the  picture;  gentle 
slopes,  clothed  with  wood,  ^ve  a  rich  variety  of  tints,  hardly 
to  DC  imitated  by  the  pencil ;  deep  valleys,  filled  wiA  mur- 
muring streams,  and  verdant  meadows,  offer  all  the  luxuri- 
ance of  cultivation;  and  herds  and  flocks  give  life  and 
animation  to  scenes  as  grand,  as  beautiful,  and  as  highly 
picturesque,  as  the  genius  or  taste  of  a  Claude  could  either 
invent  or  desire.f 

L  Rivers,  Seas,  Mountains,  Valleys,  Plains,  and 

Deserts. 

Of  the  former  the  following  demand  notice  : 
1.  'The  Jordan,  or  river  of  Dan,  which  rises  under  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Anti-Ubanus,  and  flows  in  a  direction  almost 
constantly  southward,  with  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  through 
which  it  passes,  and  that  of  Asphaltites  (the  Dead  Sea), 
which  it  forms  by  its  discharge,  divides  Palestine  completely 
from  north  to  south.  The  lake  of  Phiala,  whence  it  takes  its  * 
rise,  is  situate  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Cesarea,  and 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Trachonitis.  It  obtained  its 
designation  from  its  resemblance  to  a  bowl,  and  its  waters 
were  biimful  at  all  times.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Tetrarch,  Panium  was  considered  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan ; 

*  Dr.  Clarke'i  Travels,  voL  ir.  part  ii.  ch.  16. 
t  BuduDgham't  Travels,  p.  330. 
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but  he  having  thrown  a  quantity  of  chaff  into  the  spring  of 
Phiala,  which  issued  out  at  Panium^  a  subterraneous  passin 
between  the  two  springs  was  thereby  discovered,  and  Phiui 
ascertained  to  be  the  true  source  of  this  famed  river.  * 

At  its  embouchure  the  Jordan  is  deep  and  rapid,  lollmg 
a  volume  of  waters  from  two  to  three  hundred  feot  in  ifidth, 
with  a  current  so  violent,  that  an  expert  swimmer  finds  ifc 
impracticable  to  cross  it.     Dr.  Shaw  describes  it,  indeed,  ai^ 
not  more  than  thirty  yards  broad,  and  Maundrell,  as  (kA^ 
about  twenty  yards  over ;  but  they  speak  of  its  appearaao^^ 
at  some  distance  from  the  mouth,  where  the  pilgrims  bathe    ■■ 
The  former  affirms  that  it  runs  about  two  miles  an  hour,     ^^ 
Chateaubriand  represents  it  as  sluggish,  reluctantly  a 
ing  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  while  the  latter  speaks  of  its  violent 
turbid  current,  **  too  rapid  to  be  swam  against,"  in  which 
is  supported  by  Pococke,  who  describes  it  as  •'  deep  andf 
rapid,  wider  than  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  and  perhaps  about 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor;  the  water  turbid/'    B«l 
these  variations  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  by  obsernng 
that  they  not  only  visited  different  parts  of  the  river,  but  tin 
at  different  times  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  anciently,  at  certain  seascms,  Ab 
river  overflowed  its  inner  bank.  Josh.  iii.  16;  1  Chr.  zii.  16; 
Jer.  xlix.  19 ;   1.    44.    "  But  at  present,'*  says  Maundreil, 
'*  whether  it  be  that  the  river  has,  by  its  rapidity  of  current, 
worn  its  channel  deeper  than  it  was  formerly,  or  whether  be- 
cause its  waters  are  diverted  some  other  way,  it  seems  to  have 
forgot  its  ancient  greatness ;  for  we  could  discern  no  sign  or 
probability  of  such  overflowings  when  we  were  there,  ^ich 
was  the  30th  of  March,  being  the  proper  time  for  these  inun- 
dations.    Nay,  so  far  was  the  river  from  overflowing,  Adt  it 
ran  at  least  two  yards  below  the  brink  of  its  channel."    It  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  Jordan  still  rises  to  a  height  of 
from  nine  to  ten  perpendicular  feet,  between  the  months  of 
January  and  March — a  height  quite  sufficient  to  produce  a 
very  extensive  inundation,  when  its  channel  was  shallower 
than  it  now  is. 

The  course  and  channel  of  this  river  have  been  accuratdy 
described  by  Maundrell,  Buckingham,  Burckhardt,  ana 
other  recent  travellers.  Mr.  Buckingham  observes,  l^atlbe 
whole  of  the  plain,  from  the  mountains  of  Judea  on  the  west, 
to  those  of  Arabia  on  the  east,  may  be  called  the  vale  of  Jordan 
in  a  general  way ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  which  is  at 
least  ten  miles  broad,  the  Jordan  runs  in  another  still  lower 

*  Joseplius'  Wars,  book  Hi.  ch.  10 ;  book  iy.  ch.  1. 
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Llley,  perhaps  a  mile  broad  in  some  of  the  widest  parts,  and 
furlong  in  the  narrowest.    There  are  close  thickets  all  aloi^ 
"edgeof  thefitreani,  as  well  as  upon  this  lower  plain,  whirli 
lid  afford  anaple  shelter  for  wild  beasts ;  and  as  the  Jordan 
j'ht  overflow  its  banks  when  swoln  with  rains,  sufficiently 
innndate  this  lower  plain,  though  it  could  never  reach  tiie 
r  one,  it  was  most  probably  from  these  tbat  the  lions 
driven  out  by  the  inundations,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
.     iphet's  simile ;  "  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from 
She  swelling  of  Jordan,  against  the  habitation  of  the  strong", 
Tcr.   xlix.  19;  1.  44.*     Mr.  Brtrckhiirdt  is  more  particular  as 
Q  tile  exact  course  of  the  river.     "  The  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
^EU  Ghor,  which  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  northern  ex- 
Bfattity  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  has  near  Bysan,  [Bethshan, 
P''Scythopolis,]  a  direction  of  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W,     Its 
ire^dth  is  about  two  hours.    The  great  number  of  rivulets 
ict»ch  descend  from  the  mountains  on  both  sides,  and  form 
osiinerous  pools  of  stagnant  water,  produce  in  many  places  a 
'  Aeasing  verdure,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  herba^  and 
"iBB ;  but  the  greater  par^  of  the  ground  is  a  ^rched  desert, 
which  a  few  spots  only  are  cultivated  by  the  Bedouins,     in 
le  neighbourhood  of  Bysan  the  soil  is  entirely  of  marie ; 
ire  are  very  few  trees  ;   but  wherever  there  is  water,  high 
ds  are  found.     The  river  Jordan,  on  issuing  from  the  lake 
Tiberias,  flows  for  about  three  hours  near  the  western  hills, 
then  turns  towards  the  eastern,  on  which  side  it  continues 
course  for  several  hours.     The  river  flows  in  a  valley  of 
rat  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  breadth,  which  is  considerably 
'er  than  the  rest  of  the  plain  of  the  Ghor;  this  low  valley 
18  covered  with  high  trees  of  a  luxuriant  verdure,  which  afford 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  sandy  slopes  that  border  it  on 
both  sides.     The  river  where  we  passed  it  was  about  eighty 
paces  broad,  and  about  three  feet  deep ;  this,  it  must  be  re- 
collected, was  in  the  midst  of  auramer.     In  the  winter  it  inun- 
dates the  plain  in  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  valley,  but  never 
rises  to  the  level  of  the  upper  plain  of  the  Ghor,  which  is  at 
aiBt  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.     The  river  is 
iotiable  in  many  places  during  summer,  but  the  few  spots 
iiere  it  may  be  crossed  in  the  rainy  season  are  known  only 
the  Arabs. "+ 

2.  The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  was  called  in 

ore  early  times  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  from  a  city  of  that 

une  seated  on    it,    belonging  to  the  children  of  JN'apbtali 

^osh.  xix.  35),  and  the  edge  of  this  sea  on  the  other  aide 
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iJoidan,  eastward,  was  made  the  western   boundary  of  the 
portion  of  Gad,  who  occupied  all  thecitiesof  Gilead,  andlwlf 
the  land  of  the  children  of  Amnion,  Josh.  xiii.  24—27,    Geo- 
oesareth  ia  considered  by  Calmet  and  Buckingham  to  haw 
been  the  erig^inal  name  of  this  sea  of  Chinnereth,  gTadual|r 
corrupted ;  Galilee  was  the  name  given  to  it  from  its  ^tuatin 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  that  division  of  Palestine ;  aid 
Tiberias,  which  is  its  most  modem  name,  must  have  been 
bestowed  on  it  after  the  building  of  that  city  by  Herod.    His 
computed  to  be  about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  fit 
to  six  in  breadth.*     The  description  which  Josephus  haa  Idl 
,us  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  ia  like  all  the  other  pictaHi 
^Irawn  by  him,  admirably  faithful  in  the  detail  of  local  fa- 
,  tures.     "  Now  this  lake  of  Gennesareth,  is  so  called  froto  tie 
country  adjoining  to  it.     Its  breadth  is  forty  furlongs,  and  ill 
■length  one  hundred  and  forty ;  its  waters  aie  sweet  and  to!    J 
agreeable   for  drinking,   for  they  are  finer  than  the  thi«    "J 
waters  of  other  fens;  tbe  lake  is  also  pure,  and  on  every  adf    y 
ends  directly  at  the  shores,  and  at  the  sand ;  and  it  is  dsorf 
a  temperate  nature  when  you  draw  it  up,  and  of  a  more  gentk 
filature  than  river  or  fountain  water,  and  yet  always  cooler  ihu 
one  could  expect  in  so  diffuse  a  place  as  this  is.     Now,  whs 
this  water  is  kept  in  the  open  air,  it  is  as  cold  as  that  Enffl 
which  the  country  people  are  accustomed  to  make  by  nighlin 
summer.    There  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it,  different  both 
to  the  taste  and  the  sight  from  those  elsewhere."i-  Dr.  ClaA* 
speaks  of  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  the  memorable  sceneij 
of  this  spot.     He  describes  the  lake  as  being  longer  and  to 
than  any  of  our  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  lakes,  al- 
though, perhaps,  inferior  to  Loch  Lomond.     It  does  not  pos- 
sess the  vastness  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  although  it  much  re- 
sembles it  in  certain  points  of  view.     In  picturesque  bean^ 
he  states  it  to  come  nearest  to  the  Lake  of  Locarno  in  Italy, 
although  it  is  destitute  of  any  thing  similar  to  the  islands  b? 
which  that  majestic  piece  of  water  is  adorned. J     Viewingit 
from  Tel  Hoom,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  ao- 
cient  Capernaum,  Mr.  Buckingham  says,  "  Its  appearancft 
is  still  grand.     The  barren  aspect  of  the  mountains  on  each 
side,  and  the  total  absence  of  wood,  ^ve,  however,  a  cast 
dullness  to  the  picture  ;  and  this  ia  increased  to  melancholy 
by  the  dead  cast  of  its  waters,  and  the  silence  which  reigna 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any 

'  JoseptiuB,  Jewish  Whts,  h.  iii.  ch.  13.  Dr.  K'lct 
has  Etated  it  to  be  "  about  tirelTc  miles  long,  aud  s 
p.  426. 

t  JoBfiphDa,  Jewieb  Wars.  b.  iii.  cli.  10. 

;  Travels,  vol,  jv.  p.  2UU,  &c. 


to  be  found.  The  waters  i 
Ifcep  basin,  surrounded  on  all  aides  with  lofty  hilts,  except- 
ag  only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlets  of  the  Jordan  at 
sach  extreme,  are  protected  from  long-continued  tempests; 
uid  bke  the  Dead  Sea,  with  which  they  communicate,  are 
sever  violently  agitated  for  any  length  of  time.  The  same 
local  features,  however,  render  it  occasionally  subject  to  whirl- 
winds, squalls,  and  sudden  gusts  from  the  hollow  of  the  moun- 
tains, which,  as  in  every  other  similar  basin,  are  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  the  most  furious  gust  is  instantly  succeeded  by  a 
calm.  A  storm  of  this  description  is  evidently  alluded  to  by 
the  Evangelist,  where  he  says,  "  There  came  down  a  storm  of 
wind  on  the  lake,  and  they  were  tilled  with  water,  and  were 
in  jeopardy— then  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind  and  the 
■aging  of  the  water ;  and  they  ceased,  and  there  was  a  calm," 
Uikeviii.  23,24."* 

It  was  the  old  opinion,  that  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  passed 
iroueh  the  lake  without  mingling  with  it,  and  Pococke 
iougnt  he  noticed  the  stream  to  be  of  a  different  colour. 
"he  fact  is,  that  the  water  of  the  lake  is  clear,  while  that  of 
■ne  Jordan  is  muddy,  and  of  course  the  strong  current  in 
massing  through  the  former,  imparts  to  it  a  tinge  of  its  own 
^lour. 

^  3.  The  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Aipholtiies,  variously  called  in 
Scripture  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  East 
^ea  (Deut.  iii.  17;  iv.  49;  Numb,  xxxiv.  3 ;  Josh.  xv.  5; 
fizek.  xlvii,  18 ;  Joel.  ii.  20),  is  a  collection  of  water  of  consi- 
d&afale  magnitude,  it  is  surrounded  by  high  hills  on  three 
sides,  some  of  them  exhibiting  frightful  precipices,  and  on 
tbe  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  plain  of  Jericho,  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  into  it.  The  Kedron,  Arnon,  and  Zerka, 
■ush  down  the  hills  in  torrents,  and  along  with  other  streams, 
lischarge  themselves  into  the  lake.  The  real  size  of  this  col- 
ection  of  waters  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  ancient  and 
uodem  writers  materially  disagreeing  in  their  statement, 
bsephus  affirms  it  to  be  seventy-two  iniles  long,  and  eighteen 
•road.  Diodorus  states  it  at  sixty-two  miles  long,  and  seven 
jid  a  half  broad.  But  the  calculation  of  Pliny  is  much  greater, 
or  he  says,  it  is  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  twenty-five 
nde,  in  the  broadest  part.  Maundrell  and  Dr.  Clarke  agree 
ifith  Josephus,  and  Pococke  decides  with  Diodorus ;  whereas 
ilr.  Bankes  confidently  affirms,  that  its  utmost  extent  does 
ot  exceed  thirty  miles.  Yet,  as  the  editor  of  the  Modern 
'rayeller  has  well  remarked,  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted 

•  Travels,  p.  471, 
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with  this  sea.  JosephuB,  Julius  Africanus,  and  Paiiaaniu  fw 
describe  it  from  their  own  ocular  evidence.  Are  we  to  wn-  ^'^l 
dude  that  the  lake  has  contracted  its  dimensions,  so  as  ll 
be  only  half  its  ancient  length'!  Suppoain|i  any  chan^dt 
have  taken  place  in  the  depth  of  its  basin,  in  the  lapse  i 
ages,  during  which  the  bituminous  stores  contained  in  tin 
subterranean  chambers  of  the  abyss  have  been  in  a  proca»« 
decomposition— this  is  not  impossible.  For,  as  the  wholeif 
the  plain  is  a  flat,  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  it  is  extremely  pw 
bable  that  the  waters  anciently  covered  that  whole  esttnti 
and  a  comparatively  slight  subsidence  of  the  sea  would  cW 
vert  the  shallow  into  a  marshy,  and  at  length  am 
plain.*  The  waters  of  tlie  Dead  Sea  are  clear  andUmpil 
but  their  specific  gravity  exceeds  that  of  all  other  wiW 
known.  Josephus  and  Tacitus  say,  that  no  fish  can  I* 
in  them ;  ana,  according  to  the  concurring  testimooy » 
other  travellers,  those  carried  thither  by  the  Jordan  'w\ 
stantly  die.  Maundrell,  nevertheless,  states,  that  lie  foitfAj 
some  shell-fish,  resembling  oysters,  on  the  shore ;  and  Pocodt 
was  informed  that  a  monk  had  seen  fish  caught  in  the  watBi 
These  statements,  however,  require  corroboration:  hithntt 
we  are  without  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  lake  contttoi 
any  living  thing.  The  mud  is  black,  thick,  and  fetid,  MB 
no  plant  vegetates  in  the  water,  which  is  reputed  to  havei 
jretrifying  quabty.  Neither  do  plants  grow  in  the  immediat 
vicinity  of  the  lake,  where  every  thing  is  dull,  cheerless,  W 
inanimate;  whence  it  is  supposed  to  nave  derived  the  sari 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  water  is  extremely  acrid,  and  til 
earth  surrounding  it  is  deeply  impregnated  with  the  mm 

Sualities,  too  predominant  to  admit  of  vegetable  life,  and  «ve 
le  air  is  saturated  with  them.  Great  quantities  of  aapW 
turn  and  sulphur  are  found  on  the  edges  of  the  lake,  and 
kind  of  stone,  or  coal,  which  on  attrition  exhales  an  intolersbk 
odour,  and  bums  like  bitumen.  This  is  used  by  the  inhab^ 
tants  of  the  country  for  paving  churches,  mosques,  and  oliC 
places  of  public  resort;  and  Mr.  Maundrell  saw  some  jMee« 
if  it  in  the  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  tvra  teA 
jBquare,  carved  in  has  relief,  and  polished  to  as  great  a  lusW 
as  black  marble  is  capable  of.  As  the  lake  is  at  certain  " 
eons  covered  with  a  thick  daik  mist,  confined  within  its  < 
limits,  which  is  dissipated  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  spectaton 
have  been  induced  to  allege  that  black  and  sulphureous  exha- 
lations are  constantly  issuing  from  the  water.  They  have 
Ikcu  no  lesB  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  birds  attemptin^I^ 


I  across  are  struck  dead  by  pestiferous  fumes.     Late  and  t&i 
Ltable  travellerB  declare,  that  numerous  swallows  skim  along 
surface,  and  from  thence  take  np  the  water  necessary  to 
'^  their  neats.     And,  on  this  point,  Heyman  and  Van  Eg- 
]ni  made  a  decisive  experiment.    They  carried  two  sparrows 
the  shore,  and  having  deprived  them  of  some  of  the  wing 
ithera,  after  a  short  flight,  both  fell  on  the  sea.     But  so  far 
an  expiring  there,  they  got  out  in  safety.     An  uncommon 
re  of  exaggeration  is  testified  in  all  the  older  naiTatives,  and 
sraneof  modern  date,  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
ko.     Chateaubriand  speaks  of  "  a  dismal  sound  proceeding 
aa  this  lake  of  death,  like  the  stifled  clamours  of  the  people 
l^lphed  in  its  waters !" — that  its  shores  produce  fruit  beau- 
El  to  the  sight,  but  containing  nothing  nut  ashes — that  it 
fire  upon  its  surface  the  heaviest  metals.     These,  and    a 
ousand  other  stories  of  a  like  character,  have  been  perpe- 
*lly  repeated  with  scarcely  any  foundation  in  truth.   Among 
ber  facts,  apparently  unaccountable,  has  been  ranked  that 
this  lake  constantly  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
Bch  Shaw  computes  to  be  about  6,090,000  tuns  daily,  with- 
t  overflowing  its  banks,  seeing  there  is  no  visible  outlet, 
eland,  Pocogkb,  and  other  writers,  have  therefore  supposed 
fliat  it  must  throw  off  its  superfluous  waters  by  some  subter- 
raneous channel.     But  if  the  general  computation  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  sea  be  correct,  we  snail  find  that  by  allowing,  with 
Dr.  Halley,  6914  tuns  of  water  for  every  square  mile,  there 
will  be  daily  drawn  up  in  the  clouds  8,960,000  tune,  which  is 
near  one-third  more  than  is  brought  into  it  by  the  Jordan, — 
and  which  of  course  may  be  applied  to  the  quantity  dis- 
charged by  the  other  streams  of  less  note  which  surround  the 
lake.    The  si>ecific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is. 
found    to    be    very   great.     Pococke,   Van  Egmont,    Hey- 
man, and  Captain  Mangles,  aflirm,  that  the  water  is  suffi- 
ciently buoyant  to  sustain  persons  who  could  not  swim  on  its. 
surface.     Tne  question  of  its  specific  giuvity,  indeed,  has  been 
set  at  rest   by  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  waters   made 
by  Dr.  Marcet,  whence  it  was  foundl  to  be  1,211,  that  of  fresh 
water  being  1,000.* 

The  Dead  Sea  is  said,  in  Sacred  Writ,  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  exercise  of  Divine  wrath  against  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  for  their  unexampled  iniquity.  Five 
cities  were  involved  in  the  general  destruction  then  over- 
whelming the  fertile  vale  of  Siddim,  in  which  they  stood. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  agents  em- 

•  Pba.  Tr«ns.  18D7,  part  U,  art.  IS. 
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ployed  in  this  signal  display  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  bat 
the  Scriptural  account  is  explicit,  that  "  The  Lord  rained 
upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrha  brimstone  and  fire  from 
heaven"  (Gen.  xix.  24),  which  may  be  safely  interpreted 
as  implying  a  shower  of  inflamed  sulphur,  or  nitre. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  map  accompanying  the  vtjnme 
of  Mr.  Burckhardt'a  travels,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
valley  which  we  have  already  seen  to  extend  from  the  source 
of  the  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  then  to  widen  and  en- 
compass that  lake  on  its  west  and  east  sides,  is  continued 
from  its  southern  extremity  to  the  Elanifie  Gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea.  This  southern  Ghor,  or  valley,  is  supposed  by  Mr, 
Burckhardt's  editor  to  have  been  the  ancient  course  of  the 
Jordan,  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrhit, 
when  the  basin  containing  the  Dead  Sea  was  probably 
formed ;  and  consequently,  that,  instead  of  being  evapo- 
rated, as  it  is  now,  it  emptied  itself,  before  that  awful 
event,  into  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.*  The  direc- 
tion of  the  valley,  and  the  immense  volume  of  water  coD- 
tained  in  the  Jordan,  render  Mr.  Leake's  conjecture  extremely 
probable. 

4.  The  Anion  is  noticed  here,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of' 
correcting  an  error  relative  to  its  course,  which  has  been  copied 
from  D'Anville  into  all  our  maps  of  Palestine.  This  nver 
takes  its  rise  at  a  short  distance  to  the  N.  E.  of  Katrane, 
north  of  Kerek  (the  ancient  Karak  Moaba),  runs  in  a  north- 
west direction,  (not  a  south-west,  or  western  direction,  as  ge- 
nerally, but  erroneously,  represented  in  maps),  into  the  H^A. 
Sea ;  passing  by  Ar,  and  consequently  turning  towards  "  the 
valley  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  which 
looketh  towards  Jeshimon,"  Numb.  xxi.  14 — 20,  It  now 
divides  the  province  of  Belka  from  that  of  Kerek,  as  it 
formerly  divided  the  small  kingdoms  of  the  Moabites  and 
Amorites.i" 

n.  Mountains. — Of  these  we  shall  notice  the  following: 

1.  Lebanon,  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  Libanus,  is  a 
long  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  extending  fi-om  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sidon  westward,  to  that  of  Damascus  eastward, 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  It  con- 
sists of  two  principal  ranges,  and  forms  a  kind  of  horse-shoe 
in  its  length,  beginning  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, above  'Smyrna,  and  running  from  north  towards 

•  PrefRce,  p.  ri. 

t  Spb  the  Mail ;  also  the  Srripbiri 
investigation  of  Niimli.  »ii.  14—20  ;  a  pastage  w 
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vioa ;  from  thence  bending  from  west  to  east  towards  Da- 
maBcuB,  and  returning  from  the  eouth  northward,  from  the 
I  streight  of  Damascus,  as  far  as  Laodicea.     The  western  part 
'  of  this  chain  is  properly  Libanus ;  the  other  part,  eastward, 
extends  from  south  to  north,  and  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
Anti-Libanus.     Lebanon  is  composed  of  four  enclosures  of 
mountains,  which  rise  one  on  the  other.     Tlie  first  is  very  rich 
in  grain  and  fruits ;  the  second  is  ban'en,  abounding  in  thorns, 
"  rocKs,  and  flints ;  the  third,  though  higher  than  this,  enjovB 
"  a  perpetual  spring,  the  trees  being  always  green,  and  the 
orchards  filled  with  fruit :  it  is  so  agreable  and  fertile,  that  it 
has  been  called  a  terrestrial  paradise.     The  fourth  is  so  high, 
that  it  is  constantly  covered  with  snow,  and  is  uninhabitable 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  cold.     The  most  elevated  sum- 
'  rait  of  one  of  these  ridges  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Herman; 
by  the  Sidonians  Sirion;  and  by  the  Amorites  Shenir,  Deut, 
iii.  9.    The  reader  will,  perhaps,   be  gratified   by  Volney'B 
general  description.     "  A  view  of  the  country  will  convince 
"bb,  that  the  most  elevated  point  of  all  Syria  is  Lebanon. — 
wcely  do  we  depart  from  Lameca,  in  Cyprus,  which  is 
mirty  leagues  distant,  before  we  discover  its  summit,  capped 
fith  clouds.    This  is  also  distinctly  perceivable  on  the  map, 
fom  the  course  of  the  rivers.     Tlie  Orontes,  which  flows  from 
Oe  mountains  of  Damascus,  and  loses  itself  below  Antioch  ; 
Jbe  Kasmia,  which,  from  the  north  of  Balbek,  takes  its  course 
■owards  Tyre  ;  the  Jordan,  forced,  by  the  declivities,  toward 
e  south,  prove  that  this  is  the  highest  point.     No  one  has 
-et  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  these 
inountains  by  tlie  barometer ;  but  we  may  deduce  it  from  an- 
other consideration.     In  winter  their  tops  are  entirely  covered 
with  snow,  from  Alexandretta  to  Jerusalem;  but  after  the  month 
of  March  it  melts,  except  on  mount  Lebanon,  where,  however, 
it  does  not  remain  the  whole  year,  unless  in  the  highest  ca- 
vities, and  towards  the  north-east,  where  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  sea  winds,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.     In  such  a  situation 
I  saw  it  still  remaining,  in  1784,  at  the  very  time  1  was  almost 
suffocated  with  heat  in  the  valley  of  Balbec.     Now,  since  it 
is  well  known  that  snow,  in  this  latitude,  requires  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  fathoms,  we  may  conclude  that 
to  be  the  height  of  Lebanon,  and  that  it  is  consequently  much 
lower  than  the  Alps,  or  even  the  Pyrenees."  * 

Lebanon  was  formerly  much  celebrated  for  its  stately  ce- 
dars ;  but  they  are  now  considerably  reduced,  and  are  verging 
\  fast  toutterextinction.     Beltonius,  who  visited  them  in  1550,. 
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found  them  twenty-eight  in  number.  Rsuwolf,  in  1675, 
makes  them  twenty-four.  Dandini,  in  1600,  and  Thevenot, 
about  fifty  years  afttr,  make  them  twenty-three.  In  1696, 
Maundrell  found  them  reduced  to  sixteen.  Pococke,  aboi^ 
forty  years  afterwards,  saw  fifteen  standing;  and  the  sixteenth 
recently  blown  down.  Burckhardt,  m  1811),  counted  elerat 
or  twelve.  And,  finally,  Dr.  Richardson,  in  1818,  stata 
them  to  be  no  more  than  seven.  In  less  than  half  a  century 
more,  it  is  probable  that  not  one  of  these  sylvan  moaumsits 
will  be  standing.  *  Burckhardt  describes  these  ancient  la- 
habitants  of  the  forest,  which  superstition  has  con8e<vated  m 
holy,  and  which  are  the  chief  object  of  the  traveller's  cariosity, 
in  the  following  terms : — "  They  stand  on  uneven  ground,  an" 
form  a  small  wood.  Of  the  oldest  and  best-looking  trees, 
counted  eleven  or  twelve ;  twenty-five  very  large  ones ;  abrat 
fifty  of  middUug  size ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  amalbt 
and  younger  ones.  The  oldest  trees  are  distinguished  by  haw 
ing  the  fohage  and  small  branches  at  the  top  only,  ajid  hj 
four,  five,  or  even  seven  trunks  springing  from  one  base ;  tu 
branches  and  foliage  of  the  others  were  lower,  but  I  saw  none 
whose  leaves  touched  the  ground,  like  those  in  Kew  gardens. 
The  trunks  of  the  old  trees  are  covered  with  the  names  of 
travellers  and  other  persons  who  have  visited  them :  I  aw 
a  date  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  trunks  of  the  oldol 
trees  seem  to  be  quite  dead ;  the  wood  is  of  a  grey  tint ;  I  took 
off  a  piece  of  one  of  them ;  but  it  was  afterwards  stolen,  to- 

f ether  with  several  specimens  of  minerals,  which  I  sent  fiwn 
able  to  Damascus."  t 

The  Scripture  reader  need  not  le  reminded  of  the  manifold 
references  which  are  made  to  Lebanon  by  the  sacred  writen- 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  Lebanon  is  sometimes  taken 
for  the  cedars  which  grew  thereon  ;  as  Solomon's  palace,  "  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  which  was  probably  supprat- 
ed  by  pillars  of  cedar.  So,  also,  "  He  cast  forth  his  roots  ai 
Lebanon ;"  not  the  mountain,  but  the  cedars  on  it. 

2.  Carmel,  is  a  range  of  hills,  extending  six  or  eight  miles, 
nearly  north  and  south,  coming  from  the  plain  of  Esdraetoo, 
and  endir^  in  the  promontory  or  cape  which  forms  the  bay  of 
Accho.  It  is  of  a  whitish  stone,  with  flints  imbedded  in  it.— 
It  ha^,  on  the  east,  a  fine  plain,  watered  by  the  river  Kishon ; 
and,  on  the  west,  a  narrower  plain,  descending  to  the  sea.  Its 
greatest  height  does  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  miles.  J  The 
Eummits  of  these  hills  abound  with  oaks  and  other  treee ;  and 
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mong  brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive  trees  may  still  be  found, 
licating  ita  ancient  state  of  cultivation,  to  which  an  allu- 
m  occurs,  Amos  i.  2,  where  it  ia  denounced  as  a  punish- 
nt  upon  Israel,  that  "  the  top  of  Cannel  shall  wither." — 
Lcre  was  another  Carmel,   apparently  a  pastoral  district, 
rithin  the  tribe  of  Judab,  and  not  far  from  Maon.    CompI   | 
osh.  XV.  55 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2 ;  2  Sara.  iii.  3.     It  is  not  always 
Bsy  to  determine  to  which  of  these  the  reference  is  made,  of 
rhether,  in  all  cases,  the  word  is  used  as  the  specific  name 
tf  a  place.  *     To  this  mount  Carmel,  however,  on  the  ton  of  | 
rhtch  Elijah  sacrificed,  the  prophet  Amos  obviously  refei-Si    ' 
»hen,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  he  says,  "  If  tliey  hide 
bemselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  them 
at  thence,"  Amos  ix.  3.     But,  as  the  height  of  the  moun- 
stia  will  not  altogether  account  for  the  expression,   "  hide 
hemselves,"  it  is  far  from  improbable,  that  there  is  an  allu- 
to  the  caves  with  which  it  abounded,  and  which  seem  to 
I  been  places  of  refuge  in  the  time  of  Elijah.     "  The   ' 
leUency  of  Carmel"  (lea.  xxxv.  2),  if  this  district  be  aK  I 
,_ied  to,  may  denote  either  the  vineyards  and  olive-grounda   j 
rhich  once  clothed  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  or  the  rich   i 
mstures  which  the  range  of  hills,  so  designated,  seems  to  ha 
tffoided,  and  which  rendered  it,   "  the  habitation  of  shep-   ' 
herds,"  Amos  i.2.+ 

3.  Tabor,  is  a  large  insulated  mountain,  which  rises  in  the 
ilain  of  Esdraelon,  in  Galilee,  about  three  hours  and  a  quar- 
ter distant  from  Tiberias,  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated 
toas;  and,  according  to  Burckhardt,  it  is  entirely  calcareous. 
The  following  ia  Pococke's  description  of  this  singular  moun- 
tain :  "  It  is  one  of  the  finest  hills  I  ever  beheld,  being  a 
-iKch  soil  that  produces  excellent  herbage,  and  is  most  beau- 
tifully adorned  with  groves  and  clumps  of  trees.  The  ascent 
is  so  easy,  that  we  rode  up  the  north  side  by  a  winding  road. 
Some  authors  mention  it  as  about  four  miles  high,  others  as 
about  two :  the  latter  may  be  true,  as  to  the  winding  ascent 
1  np  the  hill.  The  top  of  it,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  long  J, 
and  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  is  encompassed  witn  a 
wall  §,  which  Josephus  built  in  forty  days :  there  was  also  a 
wall  along  the  middle  of  it,  which  divided  the  south  part,  on 
which  the  city  stood,  from  the  north  part,  which  is  lower,  and 

•  ITie  Hebrew  denotes  s  verdani  or  frnitliil  place. 
■   t  Modern  Traveller,  Paleetine,  p.  30. 

J  Mr.  Buckingham  says,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  leiiglli. 

S  The  last  named  traveller  considers  this  as  tlie  most  ancient  nnrt.  In  the  (loolt 
of  Judges,  where  the  story  of  Deborah  is  related  (ch.  ir.),  Barak  is  commanded  to 
draw  Uward  mount  Tabor ;  and  afterwards,  it  ia  aaid,  that  bo  went  up  there  witU 
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is  called  the  meidan,  or  place,  being  probably  used  for  eiw- 
cises  when  theie  was  a  city  here,  which  Josephus  mentions 
by  the  name  of  Ar/ai«rio«.  Within  the  outer  wall,  on  the 
north  side,  are  several  deep  fosses,  out  of  which  it  is  probable 
the  stones  were  dug  to  build  the  walls ;  and  these  fosses  seem 
to  have  answered  the  end  of  cisterns,  to  preserve  the  rain 
water,  and  were  also  some  defence  to  the  city.  Thei^e  are 
likewise  a  great  number  of  cisterns  under  ground,  for  preserv- 
ing the  rain  water.  To  the  south,  where  fiie  ascent  was  more 
easy,  there  are  fosses  cut  on  the  outside,  to  render  the  access 
to  the  walls  more  difficult.  Some  of  the  gates  also  of  the  city 
remain  :  as  one  to  the  west,  and  a  smaller  one  to  the  south. — 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  took  the  fortress  on  the  top  of  this 
hill.  Vespasian,  also,  got  possession  of  it ;  and  after  that, 
Josephus  fortified  it  with  strong  walls,"  * 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  Tabor  is  covered 
in  the  morning  with  thick  clouds,  which  disperse  towards  nai 
day.  A  strong  wind  blows  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
night  dews  fall  very  copiously.  In  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
mountain  are  wild  boars,  ounces+,  and  great  numbers  of  red 
partridges.  J  Hasselquist  enumerates  among  the  productions 
of  this  mountain,  the  oak,  the  carob-tree,  the  turpentine  tree, 
the  holly,  the  myrtle,  theiyy,  oats,  onion,  ardchoke,  rue,  aage, 
poppy,  wormwood,  &c. ;  and  Van  Egmont  states,  that  its 
verdure  is  beautiful,  being  every  where  decorated  with  small 
oak  trees,  and  the  ground  universally  enamelled  with  a  variety 
of  plants  and  flowers,  except  on  the  south  side,  where  it  la 
not  so  fully  covered  with  verdure.  The  prospects  from  the 
summit  of  Tabor  are  very  extensive,  and  are  also  singularly 
beautiful.  "  We  had  on  the  north  west,"  says  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, "  a  view  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  j  whose  blue  surface 
filled  up  an  open  space  left  by  a  downward  bent  in  the  outline 
of  the  western  hills ;  to  the  west-north-west  a  smaller  portion 
of  its  waters  were  seen  ;  and  on  the  west  again,  the  slender 


10,000  men,  accompanieil  by  the  prophetess,  Ter.  10.  Again,  it  is  repealed  Ihlt 
they  who  were  encamped  with  Heher,  the  Konite,  in  the  plain  of  ZBanaim,  showeJ 
Sisera  tbiiC  Barali,  the  eaaot  Ahinoam,  was  gone  up  to  mount  Tabor,  vet.  11. 
And,  laetly,  it  is  iiaid  that  wlien  Sisera  gathered  all  his  hosU  together,  with  hk 
yOD  chariots  of  iron,  to  llie  rirer  KJshon,  Barak  irent  dmun  from  mount  Tabor, 
and  10,000  men  after  him,  ver.  14.  From  this  one  might  infer,  that  the  summit 
waa  CTCa  then  used  as  a  military  pi>Bt :  for  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  moanlHin 
on  whicU  bnlf  the  number  could  stand.  ICvaa  even  Ihea,  perhaps,  walled  and 
fortified  as  beloDging  to  BarHk  i  and  as  its  natural  position  would  uwafs  pref — " 
its  consequence,  so  these  walls  and  fortillcalions  would  be  strcogthened  by 
new  possessor — Buckingham,  Trai-els,  pp.  104, 105. 

*  Jewisli  Wars,  boolt  iv.  c.  1  \  book  ii.  c,  20  ;  and  Antiq.  book  xiy.  c.  G. 

t  Bnrckhardt's  Travels,  p.  335. 

X  Van  Egmont  and  HeTmaa. 
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was  just  perceptible  over  the  rang* 


H  of  its  distant  horizon  \  __  j_.      ^ 

f  land  near  the  sea-coast.     From,  tne  west  to  the  south, 
lain  of  Esdraelon  extended  over  a  vast  space,  being  bounded 
D  the  south  by  the  range  of  hills  generally  considered  to  bd 
bnnon,  whose  dews  are  poetically  celebrated  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3);  ' 
sd  having  in  the  same  direction,  nearer  the  foot  of  Taborj 
le  springs  of  Ain-el-Sherrar,  which  send  a  perceptible  streanl 
■rough  Its  centre,  and  form  the  brook  Kishon  of  antiquityiN  I 
I,  Isxxiii.  9.     From  the  south-east  to  the  east  is  the  plain  at  T 
ililee,  being  almost  a  continuation  of  Esdraelon,  and  like  ity  1 
ppearing  to  be  hitrhly  cultivated,  being  now  ploughed  ft* 
I  throughont.     Beneath  the  range  oi  this  supposed  Her-  I 
,  is  seated  Endor,  famed  for  the  witch  who  raised  th«'  { 
bostof  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxviii.);  and  Nain,  equally  celebrate  < 
i,  as  the  place  at  which  Jesus  raised  the  oiily  son  of  a  widoir 
om  death  to  life,  and  restored  him  to  his  afflicted  parent, 
,uke  vii,  1 1 — 15.     The  range  which  bounds  the  eastern  view, 
I  thought  to  be  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  where  Saul,  setting 
m  example  of  self-destruction  to  his  armour-bearer  and  hig 
tree  sons,  fell  on  his  own  sword,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
^ands  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines,  by  whom  he  was  de-i 
leated,   1  Sam.  xxxi.     The  sea  of  Tiberias,  on  the  lake  o£' 
Ciennaseret,  famed  as  the  seat  of  many  miracles,  is  seen  at  ■ 
i(3ie  north-east,  filling  the  hollow  of  a  deep  valley,  and  con-.M^ 
^^sting  its  light  blue  waters  with  the  dark  brown  shades  erf'  j 
Bie  barren  hills  by  which  it  is  hemmed  around.     Here,  too^ 
e  steep  is  pointed  out,  down  which  the  herd  of  swine,  who.  | 
;re  possessed  by  the  legion  of  devils,  ran  headlong  into  the  ' 
fKa,   Luke  viii.  33.     In  the  same  direction,  below,  and  on  the 
ilain  of  Galilee,  and  about  an  hour's  distance  from  mount 
Tabor,  there  is  a  cluster  of  buildings,  used  as  a  Bazaar  for 
cattle;  somewhat  further  on,  is  a  rising  ground,  from  which 
it  is  said  Christ  delivered  the  long  and  excellent  discourse, 
called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  the  whole  view  in  this 
quarter  is  bounded  by  the  high  range  of  Gebd-el-Telj,  or  the 
mountain  of  snow.  The  city  of  Saphet,  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cient Bethulia,  acity  said  to  be  seen  far  and  near,  and  thought 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  apMhthegin,  which  says,  "  a  city  set 
on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid"  (Matt.  v.  14),  is  also  pointed  out  in 
this  direction.     To  the  north  were  the  stony  hills  over  which 
we  had  journeyed  hither,  and  these  completed  this  truly  grand 
and  interesting  panoramic  view."  * 

Since  the  time  of  Jerome  this  mountain  has  been  considered 
as  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration,  and  there  are  three  altars. 

■  Travels,  p.  107,  &c.    See  also  Maundrell,  under  April  l!f. 
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shewn,  which  are  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  three  tabu- 
nacles  proposed  to  be  erected  by  Peter,  when  he  beheld  the 
Saviour's  gloiy,  as  also  a  grot  where  they  say  Christ  charged 
his  disciples  not  to  tell  the  transactions  they  had  witnessed 
till  after  he  should  be  glorified.  This  story,  however,  is  al- 
tt^ether  devoid  of  probability,  aince  it  is  not  hkely  that  oui 
Lord  would  have  chosen  a  spot  in  so  populous  a  place  as  w« 
Tabor  at  that  time,  and  also  because  the  journey  which  he  a 
said  to  have  taken  for  the  purpose  of  thus  exhibiting  hia 
glory  to  the  disciples,  places  the  scene  of  transfiguration  much 
further  north.  * 

4.  Tke  mountains  of  Israel,  or  Epkraim,  were  situate  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  opposite  to  the  mountains 
of  Judah.  The  soil  of  both  is  fertile,  excepting  those  ridges 
of  the  mountains  of  Israel  which  look  toward  the  region  of 
the  Jordan,  which  are  both  rugged  and  difficult  of  aaceat;. 
and  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  chain  extending  from  tilt 
mount  of  Olives,  near  Jerusalem,  to  the  plain  of  Jericho. 
The  whole  of  this  road  is  considered  to  be  the  most  dangeroiu 
in  Palestine ;  the  very  aspect  of  the  scenery,  indeed,  is  suffi- 
cient on  the  one  hand  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  murder,  and 
on  the  other,  to  inspire  a  dread  of  it  in  those  who  have  te 
pass  this  way.  The  bold  projecting  mass  of  rocks,  the  dark 
shadows  in  wnich  every  thing  lies  buried  below,  the  towering 
height  of  the  cliffs  above,  and  the  forbidding  desolatioD 
which  every  where  reigns  around,  present  a  picture  which 
is  quite  in  harmony  throughout  all  its  parts.  With  what 
propriety  did  our  Saviour  choose  this  spot  as  the  scene  of 
that  delightful  tale  of  compassion  recorded  by  St.  Luke, 
ch.  X.  30 — 34  !  One  must  be  amid  these  wild  and  gloomy 
solitudes,  surrounded  by  an  armed  band,  and  feel  the  impa- 
tience of  the  traveller  who  rushes  on  to  catch  a  new  view 
at  every  pass  and  turn ;  one  must  be  alanned  at  the  very 
stamp  of  the  horses'  hoofs  resounding  through  thecaTemeo 
rocks,  and  at  the  savage  shouts  of  the  footmen,  scarcely  less 
loud  than  the  echoing  thunder  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
their  pieces  in  the  valleys  ;  f  one  must  witness  all  this  upon 
the  spot,  before  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  admirable 
story  of  the  good  Samaritan  can  be  perceived.  Here  pillage, 
wounds,  and  death,  would  be  accompanied  with  double  terror, 

'  Six  dayb  beforE  thie  erent  our  Lord  wts  at  Cnsari 
traiisuctioii  he  onased  througii  Galilee  and  came  tc  "- 


MU, 


Boal  ID  travelling  tliis  solitary  pass,  t 

,  who  keep  up  s.  continued  ebout  and  firiDg,  a 
u  re-echoed  thiough  all  the  vallei-i. 
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•va  the  frightful  aspect  of  eTery  thing  arouml.     Here,  tlrt 
Hifeeling  act  of  passing  by  a  fellow  creature  in  distress,  aS   , 
the  priest  and  Levite  are  said  to  have  done,  strikes  one  witfc 
horror,  as  an  act  almost  more  than  inhuman.     And  here,  too, 
fche  compaBsion  of  the  good  Samaritan  is  doubly  TirtuouB",  J 
&om  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  must  have  led  to  it,  in  A  I 
ftpot  where  no  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  to  draw  forth  the  pel^  I 
nnnance   of  any  duty,   and   from   the  bravery  which   wttft  I 
liecessary  to  admit  of  a  man's  exposing  himself,  by  sucBi  I 
delay,  to  the  risk  of  a  similar  fate  to  that  from  which  he  WH*  I 
endeavouring  to  reacne  a  fellow  creature.*     The  most    elei-  \ 
"".ted  summit  of  this  ridge,  which  appears  to  be  the  Bam6  j 
at  was  anciently  called  the  rock  of  Rimmon  (Judg.  xti  j 
it5 — 47),  is  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Quaftintaniai  | 

is  BnppoBcd  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  SaviourT* 
lemptation.  The  mountains  of  Ebal  and  GeriEim  are  situ- 
Uaa,  the  former  to  the  north,  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of 
kchem  or  Napolose,  whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter 
mountain,  which  overlooks  the  town,  t  The  cave  of  Adiillam, 
Boentioned  1  Sam,  xxii,  42,  is  in  the  mountains  of  Judoh, 

6,  The  Tiiouiitmns  of  (iilead,  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  extend  from  Ilermon  southward,  to  Arabia 
I'etrea.  The  northern  part  of  this  chain,  known  by  the 
came  of  Bashan,  was  celebrated  for  its  slately  oaks,  and 
aerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  scenery  of  tnis  elevated 
tract  is  described  as  being  extremely  beautiful.  J  In  the 
•outhern  parts  of  these  mountains  were  the  Aburim,  or  passes, 
the  most  eminent  of  which  were  Pisgah  and  Nebo,  which 
form  a  continued  chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the  whole 
'  laxid  of  Canaan,  Numb,  xxvii.  12, 13. 

The  mount  of  Olives,  and  also  Calvary,  Moriah,  and  Ston, 
tfiH  he  noticed  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter. 

Hi.  Valleys,  Plains,  and  Deserts. — Of  these  the 
I  chief  were — 

1,  Thevalleifof  Hhiniym,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Moriah,  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  and  in- 
human worship  which  was  there  paid  to  Moloch.     See  2  Ki, 

"  Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  292,  &c. 

■)■  These  two  mnantuiDS  are  onlf  separatGd  by  n  valley  Of  about  ttro  hun:1red 

rxa  wide,  ID  wbicli  stands  the  [own  oi  Sbechem.  Both  nimmtsnis  are  much  alike 
length,  height,  and  furm.    Tlieir  altitade  is  described  1^  Mr.  Buckingham  as 

not  eiceeding  700  or8M  feet  from  the  level  "" "   -     "  -"■' "'- 

each  other  iii  theee  piirliculBrB,  they  are  in 

barren,  but  Geriiim  ii  beautiful  and  fruitful.    The  Jews  n. 

Kat  disnntea  cQuceminif  the  one  on  which  the  blesEings  wc 
uLKiviii  Josh.  riU.  30,  31. 
t  Seepage  301,  antt. 
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xxiii.  10  ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  To  diown  the  lamentable  shriAa 
of  the  children  which  were  immolated  to  this  idol,  it  w« 
usual  to  have  musical  instruments  playing  the  while :  whence 
the  particular  spot  where  the  sacrifices  were  burned,  VK 
caUed  Tophet.  From  these  circumstances  Gehimutra,  from 
which  the  Greek  word  Gehenna  is  derived,  is  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  denote  Hell,  or  Hell  fire.  To  render  this  valley  tnJy 
detestable,  the  bodies  of  those  executed  for  fl^itious  crimes, 
and  of  animals  which  died  of  disease,  were  cast  into  it ;  and 
that  the  pestilential  vapours  which  &lled  the  air  m^ht  not 
endanger  the  surrounding  country,  fires  were  almost  con- 
stantly kept  burning  there.  On  the  south  side  of  the  valley, 
near  where  it  meets  with  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  shewn 
the  spot  of  ground  formerly  called  the  potter's  field,  bnt 
afterwards,  Aceldtuna,  or  the  field  of  blood.  Matt,  xxvii.  7,8. 
2.  The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  also  called  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  lies  between  the  foot  of  mount  Moriah,  as  a  contf. 
nuation  of  Sion,  on  the  east,  where  the  temple  of  Solonion 
stood,  and  on  which  the  eastern  front  of  the  city  walU  now 
lead  along.  On  its  eastern  side  stands  the  mount  of  Ohres. 
Through  this  valley  runs  the  brook  Kedron ;  except  during 
the  winter  its  channel  is  generally  dry,  but  when  swollen  by 
torrents,  it  fiows  with  great  impetuosity.  The  traveller  is  here 
shewn  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  where  the  prophet  is  said  to 
have  restored  the  fire  of  the  altar  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Here  are  a  great  number  of  grave  stones,  with  in- 
scriptions in  Hebrew  characters,  and  among  the  rest,  two 
interesting  antiquities,  reputed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Zacharias 
and  the  pillar  of  Absalom,  see  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.  *  Independ- 
ently of  the  celebrity  of  this  valley  as  the  scene  of  other  im- 
portant and  interesting  events,  the  jjrophet  Joel  has  chosen 
it  for  the  place  of  a  pleading  between  God  and  the  enemies  of 
his  people,  Joel  iii.  1,  2.  By  many  among  the  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  especially,  this  passage  is  applied  to  the  general 
resurrection.  Hence  the  fonner  consider  it  as  the  highest 
honour  to  obtain  a  place  for  their  bones  to  be  deposited  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  the  latter  have  left  a  stone 
jutting  out  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  prophet,  who,  they  say,  is  to  sit  on  it  here,  and  call  the 
whole  world  from  below  to  judgment. t  Chateaubriand, 
after  summoning  up  all  the  images  of  desolation  which  the 
place  presents,  but  without  once  thinking  of  the  contemptible 
size  of  this  theatre  for  so  grand  a  display,  says,  "  One  might 


^■. 
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ly  that  the  trumpet  of  judgment  had  already  Boundtd,  and 
it  the  dead  were  about  to  rise  in  the  valley  of  Jehoaha- 
U."* 

The  vale  of'  Sidtlim,  b  the  spot  upon  which  stood  the 
cities  of  tlic  plain,  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  on 
icount  of  the  impiety  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  evident 
Ijm  the  description  given  of  this  valley,  as  well  as  from 
circumstance  of  Lot  having  made  choice  of  it  for  the 
iturage  of  his  cattle,  that  it  was  a  fruitful  and  pleasant 
ce,  oee  Gen.  xiii.  10,  11.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
ea  it  was  turned  into  the  Salt  Sea,  Gen.  xiv.  3. 
|5.  TAe  valki/  of  Mamre,  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  for 
.ham's  entertaining  here  three  angels  under  an  oak, 
xviii.  It  was  situate  about  two  miles  from  Hebron, 
Itfaward,  and  was  a  fertile  and  pleasant  valley. 

6.  The  val/eif  of  Elah,  or  the  Terebintkine  vak,  was  situate 
^the  south-west  of  Canaan,  and  about  three  miles  from 
tthlehem,  on  the  road  to  Joppa.  This  valley  is  renowned  aa 
e   field  of  the  victory  of  David  over  the  uncircumcised 

Champion  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  "  defied  the  armies  of 
the  living  God,"  1  Sam.  xvii.  "  Nothing  has  ever  occurred," 
flays  Dr.  Clarke, "  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  country.  The 
Very  brook  whence  David  chose  his  'five  smooth  stones,' 
has  been  noticed  by  many  a  thirsty  pilgrim,  journeying  from 
Jafia  to  Jerusalem,  all  of  whom  must  pass  it  in  their  way. 
The  ruins  of  goodly  edifices  attest  the  religious  veneration 
entertained  in  latter  periods  for  the  hallowed  spot  i  but  even 
these  are  now  become  so  insignificant,  that  they  are  scarcely 
discernible  ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  interrupt  the  native 
dignity  of  this  memorable  scene."-)' 

7 .  T/ie  Plain  is  a  tract  which  extends  from  Gaza  to  Joppa, 
and  forms  part  of  the  Plain  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
reaches  from  the  brook  Bezor  to  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  it  takes  its  name.  The  part 
lying  between  Joppa  and  Carmel  was  called  Sharon. 

8.  The  p/ain  of  Esdraelon,  the  great  plain,  or  the  vah  of 
Israel,  we  have  already  spoken  of,  as  being  of  vast  extent, 
md  having  on  its  northern  side  the  abruptly  rising  Tabor. 
[t  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment  in  every  contest 
jaxried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days  of  Nabuchadonosor, 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  history  of  whose  war  with 
Arpnaxad  it  is  mentioned  as  "  the  great  plain  of  Esdrelom" 
[Judith  i.  8),  until  the  disastrous  march  of  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte  from   Egypt   into   Syria.      Jews,   Gentiles,  Saracens, 


•  TrnveU,  toI. ii.  p.  39.  t  Trftvdi,  vol.  iv.  p.422. 
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Christian  crusaders,  and  Anti-Christian  Frenchmen,  Igjp' 
tians,  Persians^  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs,  warriois  ontif' 
every  nation  which  is  under  heaven,  have  pitched  their  tEBb 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  behekl  the  vanov 
banners  of  their  nations  wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and  i(| 
Hermon.  * 

9.  The  region  round  about  Jordan y  extended  fifom  tiieScal 
of  Tiberiias  to  the  Dead  Sea,  on  each  side  of  the  Joitel 
Of  this'cftstrict  the  plain  of  Jericho  forms  a  part.  Jomta 
says  its  length  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  foriongs,  ana  ill  I 
breadth  an  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  it  is  divided  i&  tk 
midst  by  Jordan.  It  is  much  burnt  up  in  the  sumner  tisM^ 
and  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  heat,  contains  vfff 
unwholesome  air.     It  is  all  destitute  of  water,  excepting  » 

river  of  Jordan,  t 

10.  The  Wilderness  of  J udea  began  near  Jericho,  andei* 
tended  along  the  shores  of  the  «iordan  and  the  Dead  S^' 
to  the  mountains  of  Edom.  It  is  to  be  observed,  dwt  At 
Hebrews  gave  the  name  of  desert,  a  wilderness,  to  all  pfll 
that  were  not  cultivated,  or  thickly  inhabited.  Hence  1N 
find  that  many  parts  of  this  region  were  very  far  from  bei| 
what  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  wilaemess.  It  v* 
here  that  John  the  Baptist  was  educated,  and  be^anioi0' 
claim  the  approach  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  Matt.  iii.  L 

11.  The  De^erf,  which  is  so  freauently  mentioned  diriil 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  and  in  which  they  sojouinei 
for  forty  years  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  extended 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ked  Sea  to  the  confines  of  ^ 
land  of  Canaan,  and  is  known  as  the  vast  Desert  of  Aroik' 


From  this  summary,  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch  oC 
the  general  features  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  reader  iriD 
be  in  some  measure  prepared  to  appreciate  the  fideli^  wHh 
which  Moses  describes  it  to  his  people,  as  '^  a  land  flowiD| 
with  milk  and  honey"  —  "a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  i 
water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and 
hills ;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-tree8| 
and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil-olive  ;  a  land  wherein  they 
should  eat  bread  without  scarceness,"  and  where  they  shoola 
'*  not  lack  any  thing,"  Deut.  viii.  7 — 9..  But  we  shaE 
more  fully  see  the  propriety  of  the  latter  part  of  the  deacrip 
tion  as  we  proceed. 

*  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  rol.  iv.  p.  255,  &c. 
t  Jewish  Wars,  book  iv.  ch.  8. 
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'  SECTION  11. 

THE    JEWISH    CAPITAL. 

• 

'  -  I.  Jerusalem  is  generafly  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  td 
J  3ttelchi2edeky  who  is  called  king  of  Salem  (Gen.:xiv.  18.)> 
^  ^fctd  who  is  thought  to  have  founded  it  about  the  year  2023. 
"^  -About  a  century  after  its  foundation  it  was  captured  by  the 
,^  J'^lnisites,  who  extended  the  walls,  and  constructed  a  castle 
j  **t  citadel  on  Mount  Sion.     By  them  it  was  called  Jebus.    In 

*  ^kc  conquest  of  Canaan,  Joshua  put  to  death  its  king  (Josht 
"  4^.^ ;  xiii.  10.),  and  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  which 
.  I^xis  jointly  inhabited  by  Jews  and  Jebusites  till  the  reign 
T  of  David,  who  expelled  the  latter,  and  made  it  the  capital 
jl  ^f  his  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Jebus-Salem,  or  (for  the 

^i^ke  of  euphony)  Jerusalem.  In  this  state  of  eminence  it 
g"  ^SDntinued  477  years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchad- 
.  ^Kezzar.  During  the  seventy  years'  captivity  it  lay  in  ruins, 
•,  ^tfter  which  it  was  restored  by  Zerubbabel  and  his  associates, 
■  ^Ld  continued  662  years,  when  it  was  finally  destroyed  by 

Titus. 
^        II.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  is  situated  in  3P  60^  north  lati* 
'  "tilde,  and  36**  20'  east  longitude ;   about  twenty-five  miled 
,  %e8t  of  Jordan,  and  forty-two  east  of  the  Mediterranean ; 

*  102  miles  south  of  Damascus,  and  160  north  of  the  Elanitic 
^   0\df  of  the  Red  Sea.     It  was  built  on  four  hills,  called  Sion, 

Acra,  Moriah  and  Bezetha.     Indeed,  the  whole  foundation 

^^^8  a  high  rock,  formerly  called  Moriah  or  Vision^  because 

it  could  be  seen  afar  ofi*,  especially  on  the  south.  Gen.  xxii. 

tf    ^5i*— 4.    The  mountain  is  a  rocky  bme-stone  hill,  with  steep 

k    tscents  on  every  side,  except  on  the  north,  surrounded  with 

r'     a  deep  valley,  again  encompassed  with  hills,  in  the  form  of 

f      an  amphitheatre,  Ps.  cxxv.  2.     The  accurate   and  minute 

Account  of  Josephus,  is  the  highest  authority  to  which  we 

can  resort  for  ascertaining  the  form  and  limits  of  the  Jewish 

capital.     It  is  as  follows  :  '*  The  city  was  built  on  two  hills, 

which  are  opposite  to  each  other,  having  a  valley  to  divide 

them  asunder;  at  which  valley  the  corresponding  rows  of 

houses  on  both  hills  terminate.     Of  these  hills,  Siat  which 

contains  the  upper  city  is  much  higher,  and  in  length  more 

direct.     Accoramgly,  it  was  called  '  die  citadel,'  by  king 

David :  he  was  father  of  that  Solomon  who  built  this  temple 

at  the  first ;  but  it  is  by  us  called  '  the  upper  market  place.' 

But  the  other  hill,  which  is  called  '  Acra,'  and  sustains  the^ 
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lower  city,  is  of  the  shape  of  the  moon,  when  she  is  homfi; 
over  against  this  there  was  a  third  hill,  but  naturally  late 
than  Ac ra,  and  parted,  formerly,  from  the  other  by  a  broad 
valley.  In  the  time  when  the  Asmoneans  reigned,  theyfiM 
up  that  valley  with  earth,  and  had  a  mind  to  join  the  uff 
to  the  temple.  They  then  took  off  part  of  the  heiehl  of 
Acra,  and  reduced  it  to  a  less  elevation  than  it  was  SefoiEi 
that  the  temple  might  be  superior  to  it.  Now  the  vallejrf 
the  Cheesemongers,  as  it  was  called,  was  that  which  diada- 
guished  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  from  that  of  the  lower,  id 
extended  as  far  as  Siloam ;  for  that  is  the  name  of  a  foimtan 
which  hath  sweet  water  in  it,  and  this  in  great  plenty  alft 
But  on  the  outsides,  these  hills  are  suirouuded  by  d«e|! 
valleys,  and  by  reason  of  the  precipices  belonging  to  themdi 
both  sides,  are  every  where  impassable."  He  afterwanii 
adds,  "  as  the  city  grew  more  populous,  it  gradually  ciei* 
beyond  its  old  limits,  and  those  parts  of  it  that  stood  now 
ward  of  the  temple,  and  joined  that  hill  to  the  city,  made" 
considerably  larger,  and  occasioned  that  hill,  which  a  B 
number  the  fourth,  and  is  called  '  Bezetha,'  to  be  inhabJB 
also.  It  lies  over  against  the  tower  Antonia,  but  is  dinW 
from  it  by  a  deep  valley,  which  was  dug  on  purpose.  I* 
new  built  part  of  the  city  was, called  '  Bezetna'  in  s" 
language,  which  if  interpreted  in  the  Grecian  language,  i»I 
be  called  '  the  new  city.'  "  * 

This  account  plainly  marks  the  gradual  extension  of  1* 
holy  city,  from  the  time  when  the  Jebusites  were  dispossfsa* 
till  the  foundation  of  the  northern  walls  was  laid  oy  Hew 
Agrippa.  It  is  evident  that  the  old  city  was  built  up" 
"  Acra,"  and  the  "  strong  hold  of  Sion"  (2  Sam.  v.  7.)  uW 
the  hill  bearing  that  name;  both  of  which  were  taken w 
the  Jebusites  by  David.  After  having  possessed  himself 
these  important  places,  this  munificent  prince  appropriate 
the  latter  one  for  the  royal  residence,  and  named  it  "  ll 
city  of  David."  The  extent  of  this  "  upper  city,"  ai 
called  by  Josephus,  seeras  to  be  pointed  out  by  an  expi 
in  2  Sam.  v.  9.  "  David  built  round  about  from  MiUo  i 
ward."  Now,  whether  by  "  MiUo"  we  understand,  wi 
some  critics,  the  "  house  of  Millo,"  which  stood  on  the  nort 
east  of  Mount  Sion,  or  with  others,  the  valley  which  divid| 
the  upper  and  the  lower  city,  and  which  was  filled  up  1 
Solombn,  and  called  Millo,  the  meaning  still  appears  to  % 
that  David  built  from  one  side  of  Mount  Sion  quite  roi 
to  the  opposite  part. 


*  Jewish  War«,  book  v,  ch.  4. 
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onali,   properly  so  called,   which   is  llie  third   hill  < 

phiis,  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem,  over  against 

ount  Acra.      This   hill,  oq  which   Solomon  erected  the   \ 

mple,  was  originally  divided  from  Acra  by  a  broad  valley,   i 
subsequently  filled  up  by  the  Asmoneans,  and  thus  joined  to    , 
the  lower  ctty.     The  valley  which  divided  Sion  from  Acra 
and  Moriah,  is  called  by  Josephus  "  the  valley  of  Cheese* 
mongers,"  and  extended  as  far  as  Siloam.     Across  this  valley 
Solomon  appears  to  have  raised  a  causeway,  leading  from 
the  royal  palace  on   Mount  Sion  to  the  temple  on  Mount 
Moriafe.     The  way  was  not  level,  but  was  an  easy  ascent  and 
tlescent  from  one  mountain  to  the  other.     Hence  we  read  of   , 
"  the  ascent  by  which  Solomon  went  up  to  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  and  of"  the  causeway,"  or  "  going  up." 

On  the  east  of  the  city,  and  stretching  from  north  to  south, 
stands  the  Mount  of  Olives,  facing  the  spot  formerly  occupied 
hy  the  temple,  of  which  it  commanded  a  noble  prospect*  • 
't  is  separated  from  the  city  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
On  the  west  of  the  city,  and  formerly  without  the  walls  *, 
stood  the  little  hUl  of  Calvary,  or  Golgotha,  But  so  much 
"as  the  city  moved  in  that  direction,  that  it  now  stands  in  its 
'sry  centre. 

^  III.  When  the  city  of  Jerusalem  became  the  capital  of  the 
*mgdom,  and  the  chosen  place  of  Jehovah's  worship,  every 
Kieaa  was  used  to  render  it  impregnable,  by  high  walla, 
^Bsy  gates,  and  towers  of  observation  and  annoyance.  But 
^t  its  fortifications  we  have  no  particulars  recoi-ded  till  after 
:aptivity,  when  Nehemiah  recorded  the  portions  which 


the  ( 


«ie  several  individuals  engaged  in  the  work  repaired.    Thia 

document  being  of  great  importance  in  settling  the  circuit  of 

the  city,  and  its  principal  gates,  we  shall  attempt  to  follow  the 

■ipatriotic  governor  in  his  description. 

•  Beginmng  with  the  sheep  sate  (ch.  iii.  1,),  which  was  on 

die  east  side  of  tlie  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethesda, 

md   through  which  the  sheep   destined   for  sacrifice   were 

f'driven  to  the  temple,  we  travel  along  the  east  wall,  with  our 

■feces  to  the  north,  and  come  to  the  tower  of  Meah,  ver.  1. 

Turning  the  north-east  corner,  we  reach  the  tower  of  Hana- 

^eel  (ver.  1.) ;  beyond  which,  further  west,  was  the  Jish  gale 

KTsr.  3.) ;  and  b^ond  this,  again,  the  old  gate,  ver.  6.    The 

Htiad  wall  (ver.  8.)  appears  to  have  been  near  the  north-west 

_jorner;  and  so  named  from  the  lowness  of  the  ground  in  that 

place,  which  required  the  wall  to  have  a  wide  foundation,  in 
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order  to  raise  it  to  an  equal  height  with  the  rest.    Bat 
although  these  are  all  the  gates  which  were  built  by  Nehe- 
miah  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  they  did  not  constitate 
the  whole  numb^ ;  for  we  have  three  otners  mentioned^  m, 
the  g€Ue  of  Benjamin,  which  is  generally  placed  near  the 
north-east  corner^  between  the  sheq)  gate  and  the  Jish  gate; 
the  gate  of  Ephraimj  which  is  placed  between  the  Jith  gate 
and  the  norm-west  comer;  and  the  comer  gate,  which  ii 
placed  at  the  north-west  comer.    On  turning  the  narth-west 
comer,  and  proceeding  along  the  west  side  of  the  city  will, 
onr  faces  southward,  we  come  to  the  totoer  of  the  fumaca 
(Neh.  iii.  11.) ;  then  to  the  valley  gate  (ver.  13.) ;  a  thcnumnd 
cubits  beyond  which  stood  the  dung  gate  (ver.  13.)  ;  and  still 
further  south,  the  gate  of  the  fountain  (ver.  16.),  bo  called 
from  its  proximity  to  the  lower  foimtain  of  Gihon.    There 
are  no  gates  mentioned  in  the  south  outer  wall ;  probabb 
from  the  steepness  of  the  mount  there,  no  public  road  oooU 
be  made.     But  modern  geographers  menticm  three^  as  bong 
within  the  city,  in  the  wall  which  separates  it  from  Mount 
Sion,  yiz.  one  without  any  distinctive  name  on  the  east;  die 
middle  gate ;  and  Zion  gate,  on  the  west.    On  turning  the 
south-east  comer,  to  travel  along  the  east  side  of  the  dtj, 
we  pass  **  the  pool  of  Siloam,  by  the  king's  gardens,  am 
the  King's  pool,''  which  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  city, 
on  the  right-hand ;  and  the  wall  opposite  the  stairs  that  led 
to  the  city  of  David  or  Zion,  **  the  wall  opposite  the  sepal" 
chres,  ana  the  house  of  the  mighty/'  within  the  city  on  the 
left,   Neh.  iii.  15,  16.    Hence  these  are  said  to  have  been 
*'  at  the  turning  of  the  wall"  (ver.  19.),  or  near  the  south-eart 
comer.    A  little  further  on,  and  at  the  place  where  the  inner 
wall^  which  divides  between  the  city  of  Zion,  touches  this  ootef 
wall,  geographers  j^lace  the  dung  sate ;  but  although  this  be  its 
present  position,  it  is  evident  from  Nehemiah  that  it  lay 
anciently  on  the  other  side,  where  we  have  placed  it.  Farther 
to  the  north  was  another  "  turning,"  or  comer,  where  mtf 
**  the  tower  which  lay  out  from  the  king's  high  honse,  anl 
near  the  court  of  the  prison,"  ver.  24,  26.    There,  probablv» 
the  prison  gate,  mentioned  afterwards  by   Nehemiah  (cu. 
xii.  39),  was  situated.    And  beyond  that  were  the  toaitr  gdit 
(ch.  iii.  26.)>  near  which   the   waters  of    Etam,   that  were 
employed  in  the  temple  service,  escaped  to  the  brook  Kednm; 
the  house  gate  (ver.  28),  where  Athaliah  the  queen  was  slain 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  15.) ;  on  this  side  the  water  gate,  and  joined 
to  it  by  the  wall  that  enclosed  Ophel  (Neh.  iii.  27,  28.),  and 
the  gate  Miphkat  (ver.  31.),  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
gate,  not  far  from  the  sheep  gate,  where  we  set  out.    Geo- 
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Ifben  place  other  two  gates  between  MJplikat  and  the 

fite,  viz.  the  golden  gate,  immediately  opposite  the  east 
the  temple,  and  St.  Utepben's  gale,  halt'  way  between 
e  golden  gate  and  the  iheep  gate ;  but  they  are  of  later  date 
an  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  * 

Darin?  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  days  of 
^emisui  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  several  im- 
■  int  alterations  were  effected  in  the  Fortifications  of  the 
.  It  was  at  that  time  encloBed  by  three  walls,  on  those 
a  which  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable  valleys  j 
rticular  description  of  them  is  given  in  Josephus'  Jewish 
jBTB,  book  V,  ch.  4. 

IV.  How  unlike  the  ancient  city  is  the  modern  Jerusalem  ! 
from  the  daughter  of  Sion  all  her  beauty  is  departed !" 
le  limits  of  the  city  are  considerably  contracted.  On  the 
itji,  the  hill  of  Sion,  which  was  nearly  in  its  centre,  is  now 
rtiy  excluded ;  the  wall  on  that  side  running  directly  across 
On  the  south-west,  however,  it  has  gauied  considerably, 
ice  the  hill  of  Calvary,  which  was  formerly  without  the 
^^^B,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.+  The 
tent  of  the  walls  does  not  exceed  three  miles,  since  Mr. 
liffe  states  that  he  accomplished  the  distance,  walking  veiy 
purely,  in  fifty  minutes,  if  Dr.  Clarke,  who  approached  the 
^  from  the  direction  of  Napolose,  on  which  side  it  is  seen  to 
i  greatest  advantage,  has  described  its  first  appearance  in 
e  most  glowing  terms,  §  But  his  description  is  decidedly 
percharged.  The  writer  before  referred  to,  says, "  Were  a  per- 
po  carried  blindfold  irom  England,  and  placed  in  the  centre 
f  Jerusalem,  or  on  any  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the  city,, 
thing,  perhaps,  would  exceed  his  astonishment  on  the 
uiden  removal  of  the  bandage.  From  the  centre  of  the 
l»ghbouring  elevations  he  would  see  a  wild,  rugged,  moun- 
jnous  desert — no  herds  depasturing  on  the  summit,  no  forests 
Lothing  the  acclivities,  no  water  flowing  through  the  valleys ; 
nt  one  rude  scene  of  melancholy  waste,  in  the  midst  of 

Bbich  the  ancient  glory  of  Judea  bows  her  head  in  widowed 
Sfiolation.  On  entering  the  town,  the  magic  of  the  name 
aid  all  his  earher  associations  would  suffer  a  still  greater 
riolence,  and  expose  him  to  still  stronger  disappointment., 
^o  '  streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of  state,'  no  high-raised 
arches  of  triumpn,  no  fountains  to  cool  the  air,  or  porticos  to 

Brown's  Jewish  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  561,  &c.    The  render  will  perceivo  t!u>t 

mute  hese  taken  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  taken  by  Ligbtfout.    For  on- 

itoo^ng  the  grouiuls  of  this  opinion,  heie  referred  to  tbcpUn  of  Jeruealem  in 

linn's  AtlHB,  atlheendof  Hcraraing's  Complete  Survey  of  Scripture  Gcograpbg.. 

■J-The  gronnd-plttii  of  Jeruaalem,  oppoMte  psge  236,  mey  be  conBulted. 

X  Letters  from  Paleetine,  p.  102. 
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exclude  the  mn,  no  single  vestige  to  announce  its  fonner 
military  greatness  or  commercial  opulence ;  but  in  the  place 
of  these,  he  would  find  himself  encompassed  on  eveiy  side 
by  walls  of  rude  masonry,  the  dull  uniformity  of  which  is 
only  broken  by  the  occasional  protrusion  of  a  small  grated 
window/'*  The  following  very  spirited  and  remanLably 
faithful  sketch  of  modern  Jerusalem,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Buckingham,  shall  close  these  somewhat  extended  remarks : 

*'  Reposing  beneath  the  shade  of  an  olive-tree  upon  the  brow 
of  this  nill  (the  Mount  of  Olives),  we  enjoyed  nom  hence  a 
fine  prospect  of  Jerusalem  on  the  opposite  one.  This  city 
occupies  an  irregidar  square,  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  Its  shortest  apparent  side,  is  that  which  &ce8 
the  east,  and  in  this  is  the  supposed  gate  of  the  ancient 
temple,  now  closed  up,  and  the  small  projecting  stone  oa 
which  Mohammed  is  to  sit  when  the  world  is  to  be  assembled 
to  judgment  in  the  vale  below.  The  southern  side  is  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  taking  quite  a  zigzag  direction ;  the  souA- 
west  extreme  being  terminated  by  the  mosque  built  over  the 
supposed  sepulchre  of  David,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sion. 
The  form  and  exact  direction  of  the  western  and  southeni 
walls  are  not  distinctly  seen  from  hence;  but  every  part cf 
this  appeeurs  to  be  a  modem  work,  and  executed  at  the  same 
time.  The  waUs  are  flanked  at  irregular  distances  by  square 
towers,  and  have  battlements  running  all  around  on  thai 
summits,  vrith  loop-holes  for  arrows  or  musquetry  close  to  the 
top.  The  walls  appear  to  be  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  but 
are  not  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  The  northern  wall  runs  over 
slightly  declining  groimd;  the  eastern  brow  nms  straight 
along  the  brow  of  Mount  Moriah,  with  the  deep  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  below ;  the  southern  wall  runs  over  tne  summit 
of  the  hill  assumed  as  Moimt  Sion,  with  the  vale  of  Hinnom 
at  its  feet ;  and  the  western  wall  runs  along  on  more  levd 
ground,  near  the  summit  of  the  hi^h  and  stony  mountains 
over  which  we  had  first  approached  the  town.  As  the  city  is 
thus  seated  on  the  brow  of  one  lai^  hill,  divided  by  name 
into  several  smaller  hills,  and  the  whole  of  these  slope  gently 
Aovkii  towards  the  east ;  this  view,  from  the  Mount  (^  OUves, 
a  position  of  greater  height  than  that  on  which  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  stands,  commands  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
at  once. 

'^  On  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  a  level,  and  apparently 
fertile  snace,  now  covered  with  oli^-e-trees,  particulany  near 
tlie  nortn-east  angle.     On  the  south,  the  steep  side  of  Moui^ 

*  Letters  from  Pldestine,  p.  100. 
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lion,  and  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  both  shew  patches  of  ctllti>- 
ra,tion  and  little  garden  incloBures.  On  the  west,  the  st«rile 
AinimitB  of  the  hills  there,  barely  lift  their  outlines  above  the 
Iwellings,  And,  on  the  east,  the  deep  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
low  at  our  feet,  has  some  partial  spots  relieved  by  trees, 
liough  as  forbiddinc  in  its  general  aspect  as  the  vale  of  death 
Sonld  ever  be  desirecl  to  be,  by  those  who  have  chosen  it  for 
he  place  of  their  interment, 
'  "  Within  the  walls  of  the  city  are  seen  crowded  dwellinsa^, 
emaTkable  in  no  respect,  except  being  terraced  by  flat  roof^ 
tod  generally  built  of  stone.  On  the  south  are  some  gardens . 
tad  vineyards  with  the  long  red  mosque  of  Al  Sakhara, 
aving  two  tiers  of  tvindows,  a  sloping  roof,  and  a  dark  dome 
t  one  end,  and  the  mosque  of  Sion  and  the  sepulchre  of  David, 
[» the  same  quarter.  On  the  west  is  seen  the  high  square, 
Bstle,  and  palace  of  the  same  monarch,  near  the  Bethlehem 
|Bte.  In  the  centre  rises  the  two  cupolas,  of  unequal  form 
nd  size ;  the  one  blue,  and  the  other  white,  coverino;  the 
hurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Around,  in  diiFerent  direo-  ■ 
ibns,  are  seen  the  minarets  of  eight  or  ten  mosques,  amid  an 
Bsemblage  of  about  two  thousanJ  dwellings.    And  on  th« 

_iBt  is  seated  the  great  mosque  of  Al  Harrem,  or,  as  called  by 
Christians,  the  mosque  of  Solomon,  from  being  supposod,  with  ■ 

"lat  of  Al  Sakhara  near  it,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient. '  I 
•mple  of  that  splendid  and  luxurious  king."  * 


ATMOSPHERE    AND    PHENOMENA    OF    JUDEA, 

From  the  description  which  has  been  already  given  of  this?  1 
geographical  situation  and  local  features  of  Judea,  it  is  easy  '• 
to  see  that  there  will  be  much  variation  in  the  chmate,.  in  ' 
different  parts  of  the  land.     The  country  running  alon"  the 
sea-coast  must  have  its  temperature  cooled,  by  its  proximity 
to  a  large  body  of  water;  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  surrounded 
by  high  and  barren  mountains,  must  be  excessively  hot,  while 
the  country  on  the  ridges  of  mountains,  on  either  side  the 
Jordan,  will  be  frequently  exposed  to  a  chilling  air.     The 
day  and  night  in  these  climates  are  directly  opfws'ite  to  each 
other;  for  while  the  former  is  excessively  not,  the  latter  is 
intensely  cold.     See  Gen.  xxxi.  40.     This  is  occasioned  by 

•  Travok  in  Paleslinc,  &c.  pp.  203— 20S.  4to. 


the  copious  precipitation  of  vapour  which  follows  the  setting 
ol'  a  vertical  sun  ;  and  so  abundant  are  these  dews,  that  we  aw 
inibrmed  by  tKivellers,  that  they  have  been  frequently  wetted 
to  the  skin  by  tbem.  There  is  a  fine  and  touching  allusioii 
to  the  early  evaporation  of  the  dew  under  the  warmth  of  the 
rising  sun,  in  Hos.  vi.  4.  The  rains  in  Judca  are  very  difler- 
tnt  from  what  they  are  among  ns.  For  montlis  toother  diey 
are  unknown,  coming  down  generally  at  stated  times,  ia 
spring  and  autumn,  called  the  former  and  the  latter  tain, 
Deut.  xi,  14 ;  Hos.  vi.  3 ;  Joel  ii.  23.  *  It  not  unfreqaeiitly 
happens  that  they  rush  down  in  such  torrents,  as  to  aesbty 
soil,  grain,  houses,  flocks  and  herds,  Matt.  vii.  26 — 27.  Hoc 
are  snow  and  hail  unknown  in  Judea.  In  winter  the  dew 
often  assumes  the  appearance  of  hoar  frost ;  and  on  wo- 
nences  the  snow  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie  for  a  considnahie 
time.  The  hail  is  sometimes  exceedingly  large,  falling  ii 
sucii  masses  as  to  destroy  fields  of  com  and  trees,  and  eadaih 
ger  the  lives  of  animals.  Bruce  saw  hail  stones  in  Abyeami 
«8  large  as  a  nutmeg,  t  and  Moses  speaks  of  the  "  vei-y  gneT- 
oua  hail,"  which  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians,  Ei. 
ix.  18,  &c. 

In  respect  to  the  winds,  though  their  general  character  ii 
calm  ana  temperate,  yet  are  they  subject  to  occagional  viab- 
tions  of  cold  and  storm.  As  in  other  countries,  they  were 
classed  by  the  four  quarters  whence  they  came ;  viz.  eai^ 
west,  north,  and  south.  Hence  the  general  name  for  them  ii 
Scripture  is,  the  four  winds  :  and  when  they  are  named  indi- 
vidually,  they  are  evidently  distinguished  by  their  peculkf 
qualities.  Thus  the  east  wind  is  particularly  tempestuous 
and  dangerous  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  this  the  Psalmist 
seems  to  allude,  wh^i  he  says,  "  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  with  an  east  wind,  xlviii.  7.  Isaiah  also,  when  al- 
^dijQg  to  this  wind  says,  "  He  stayeth  his  rough  wind,  in 

*  Ttieic  Bri>  f[equ«nt  BlLus[oaB  in  Scriptoru  to  the  importance  of  these  iiiiil, 
•nil'the  anxiety  with  which  they  were  looked  for.  Joh,  in  referring  to  the  esiinu-. 
tioain  vhieh  his  seiricca  were  held  in  the  lime  of  hie  proEperity,  saya,  "lluf 
^nuteil  for  me  as  for  the  run,  and  Ihcy  opened  their  mouth  wide,  as  lor  the  ht- 
terrain,"  oh.  xsiii.  2:(.  But  their  importance  may  be  more  fullyperceived  from 
^be  dcacrintkin  of  a  dearcb,  Riren  by  tlie  prophet  Jeremiah.  "TDewmil  ol  die 
Jt<((nl»hu^.Camc  to  Jerenuahconcemini;  the  dearth.    Jud^  mourneth,  andtlie 

K:a  thereof  Un^iEh  ;  they  are  black  unto  the  j;r(itijjd ;  and  the  cry  orjenm- 
iB  gone  np.  And  thoir  nobles  hare  sent  their  little  ones  to  the  waten ;  th^ 
cametoUiej»t>,  and  foand  nowaler:  they  returned  willj  their  yesseli  empty! 
they  were  aBliamed  and  coo  founded,  and  covered  their  heails.  Because  the  gtpniiil 
■is  chapt,  for  there  was  no  rain  in  the  earth,  the  ploiiphmen  were  nshamed  ;  (be! 
ctnered  tJicir  heads.  Yea,  the  binds  also  calved  m  the  held,  and  forsook  their  Off' 
sprinp;  because  therewas  no  grass,"  ch.  xiv.  1—6.  This  forcible  and gniil* 
dosonption  of  tiie  liorrors  attendant  npon  a  dearth  of  water  neeils  no  -  - 

■^  Shtiw't  Abridfrment,  p.  17G. 
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\e  day  of  the  east  wind,"  ch.  xxvii.  8.     Such  a  Btorm   is 
eU  known  to  modern  mariners,  by  the  name  of  "  a  Levanter," 
xe  Levguit  meaning  that  countty  whicti  lies  at  the  eaet  end 
F  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  what  makes  it  interestine  to  the 
AnBtian   scholar  is,  that  diis  very   wind  is   the  Enrocly- 
a,  or  etomiy  north-east  nind,  wiiich  was  bo  fatal  to  the 
jp  in  which  Paul  and  his  companions  were,  when  sailing  to 
line.  Acts  sxvii.  14.     The  east  wind  is  also  accounted,  both 
Egjpt  aoid  Judea,  very  hurtful  to  vegetation,  as  being  the 
Bfiflof  b%ht  (Gen.  xfi.  6 ;  Ezek.  xvii.   10;  xix.  12;  Hoa. 
^^  i.  16^   because  of  its  cold  and  drying  quality;  canying 
^  the  insoisible  p^spiradon  from  the  extremities  of  plants 
>re  rapidly  tlian  it  could  be  supplied  by  the  general  ascent 
^^^  the  sap ;  and   thereiiy  withering  them  in   a  short  time, 
fhe  reason  of  the  east  wind  being  so  cold  and   withering, 
UBtween  their  seed  time  and  lian-est  (corresponding  with  our 
l^nter  and  spring),  was,  that  both  in  Juaea  and  Egypt  it 
:ame  over  the  mountainous  tract  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Judea  and  Persia,  and  the  great  desert  of  Diarbekr,  Irak, 
Ifid  Arabia,  beiore  it  reached  the  Holy  Land,  by  which  its 
ie*t  and  moisture  were  both  extracted  ;  and  therefore  it  fixed 
nth  avidity  on  every  plant  it  passed,  to  supply  its  deficiency 
a  botb  these  articles.    But  in  the  summer  its  leading  feature 
?as  very  different ;  for  it  was  then  sometimes  very  dry  and 
lot ;  and  it  was  from  that  quarter,  as  well  as  from  the  south, 
that  tliey  bad   the  suffocating   hut   wind  and   the   Sarmel. 
,]3ence   Jonah  was  exceedingly  oppressed  with  it,  ch,  iv.  8. 
^he  west  wind  naturally  came  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Jlj^ice  its  name  in  Ex.  x.  19  (HeA.)  is,  "a  wind   from  the 
;sea."     It  was  for  this  reason,  that  a  cloud  from  the  west  be- 
4do]kened  a  shower  (Luke  xii.  54.) ;  and  after  a  drought  in  the 
.i^ays  of  EliJEdi,  a  cloud  Uke  a  man's  hand,  rising  from  the 
sea,  was  the  sign  of  a  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain,  1  Kings 
xviii.  44,  46,     It  would  appear  that  thunder  and  lightning 
came   also   in  the  direction  of  the  east  and  west;  for  our 
Saviour  alludes  to  it  in  Matt.  xxiv.  27,  when  he  says,  "  As 
tiie  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto 
the  west,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be." 
As  for  the  north  wind,  by  blowing  from  Lebanon  and  Anti-Li- 
banus,  it  was  a  cold,  drying  mnd.     Hence  Solomun  says  of 
it,  that  "  It  driveth  away  rain,"  Prov.  xxv.  23.      And  Job 
tells  us,  that  "  cold  and  fair  weather  are  from  the  north," 
ch,  xxxvii.  9, 22.     In  Eccles.  xliii.  17,  20,  the  northern  storm 
and  whirlwind  are  described  as  terrible;  and  even  without 
the  whirlwind,  we  are  told,  that  "  when  the  cold  north  wind 
bloweth,  and  tlie  water  is  congealed  into  ice,  it  abideth  upon 
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every  gathering  together  of  water,  and  clotheth  the  water  as 
with  a  breastplate.'  With  respect  to  the  soulh  wind  of  Judea, 
it  came  from  Arabia,  and  commonly  brought  heat  (Job  xxxvii. 
17  ;  Luke  xii.  55.) :  but  it  also  brought  whirlwinds.  Job  i.  19 ; 
xxxvii.  9;  Is.  xxi.  1  ;  Zech.  ix,  14.  And  from  that  quarten 
as  well  as  from  the  east,  came  the  hot  winds  and  the  Samiel. 
It  would  appear,  from  our  translation,  that  the  spouse  thought 
the  north  and  south  winds  of  advantage  to  her  garden ;  for 
she  says  in  Cant.  iv.  16.  "  Awake,  0  north  wind,  and  come 
thou  sQitth ;  blow  upon  my  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof 
may  flow  out :"  but  some  render  it,  "  Awake,  O  north  wind 
(to  fan  the  air),  and  retire  thou  (destructive)  south  wind:" 
for  if  the  south  wind  blew,  the  excessive  heat  would  have 

Erevented  her  beloved  from  visiting  his  garden,  as  she  wished 
im  to  do,  in  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  would  have  shut  him 
up  in  his  apartment.  *  We  may  remark,  however,  in  general, 
that  the  south  winds  in  Judea  are  moderate  or  destructive, 
according  to  the  season.  + 

Tornadoes,  or  whirlwinds,  are  also  referred  to  in  Scripture, , 
and  have  been  often  fatal  to  travellers,  overwhelming  them  ia 
columns  of  moving  sand.  The  hot  wind  of  the  desert,  whicli, 
when  it  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  is  destructive  of; 
life,  is  not  unknown  in  Judea ;  and  it  is  probable  that  by  suck 
a  "  blast,"  were  so  many  of  Sennacherib's  army  destroyed,  as 
is  recorded  in  2  Kings  xix,  7.  The  Arabic  version  has  "a 
hot  pestilential  wind."  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  phenomeaoD, 
that  our  Saviour  is  said  to  be  "  as  a  hiding  place  from  the 
wind,"  Isa.  xxxii.  2.  But  the  most  fatal  wind  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  eastern  countries  are  subject,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Simoom  or  Sarnie/.  Travellers  thus  describe  it : 
After  the  air  has  been  unusually  heated  for  several  days,  the 
sky  suddenly  loses  its  common  serenity,  and  becomes  dark 
and  gloomy ;  while  the  sun  assumes  a  violet  colour.  The 
approach  of  the  wind  is  rapid,  and  is  indicated  by  a  rednesa 
in  the  air ;  and  when  bo  near  as  to  become  visible,  it  resem- 
bles a  sheet  of  purple-coloured  smoke,  about  twenty  yards 
in  breadth,  and  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
moving  in  a  direct  line.  The  oidy  means  of  preservation  from 
the  noxious  influence  of  this  pestilential  blast,  is  to  lie  flat, 
with  the  face  upon  the  ground,  till  it  is  past ;  and  this  pre- 
caution is  genemlly  successful,  though  it  sometimes  happens 
that  persons  are  destroyed  before  they  have  had  time  to  make 
use  of  it.     Thevenot  mentions  one  of  these  winds,  which,  in. 
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■655,  suffocated /owr  thousand  persons;  and  another  in  1668, 
Vhich  suffocated  twenti/  thovsatid  men  in  one  night. 
I  There  is  another  singular  appearance  in  the  atmosphere  of 
ludea,  and  other  eastern  countries,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
1  laa.  XXXV.  7.  rendered  by  Biahop  Lowth  — 

And  t\\e  glowing  sands  shall  become  a  pool. 
And  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling  springs. 

aid  in  his  note  on  the  passage  he  remarks,  that  there  is 
I  reference  to  the  same  thing  in  the  Koran  (ch.xxiv.)  — 
■  But  as  to  the  unbelievers,  their  works  are  like  a  vapour  in 
\  plain,  which  the  thirsty  traveller  thinketh  to  be  waterj 
intil,  when  he  cometh  thereto,  he  findeth  it  to  be  nothing." 
"a  this  quotation  Mr.  Sale's  note  is,  that  "  the  Arabic  word 
•ab  signifies  tliat  false  appearance  which,  in  the  eastern 
^untries,  is  often  seen  in  sandy  plains  about  noon,  resem- 
wing  a  large  lake  of  water  in  motion,  and  is  occasioned  by  the 
Kverberation  of  the  sun  beams.  It  sometimes  tempts  the 
SiirBty  travellers  out  of  their  way,  but  deceives  them  when 
piey  come  near,  either  going  forward  (for  it  always  appears 
^  the  same  distance),  or  quite  vanishes."  This  phenomenon 
as  been  described  by  several  eastern  travellers,  as  Dr.  Clarke, 
[r.  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Kinnelr,  and  the  lamented  Belzoni. 
I^eut.  Porringer,  in  his  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sindct 
lays,  he  has  seen  bushes  and  trees  reflected  in  it,  with  as 
liuch  accuracy  as  though  it  had  been  the  face  of  a  clear  and 
iUll  lake;  and  that  once  in  the  province  of  Kerman,  in 
_PerBia,  it  seemed  to  rest  like  a  sheet  of  water  on  the  face  of 
a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  his  road  lay,  exhibiting  the  sum- 
mit, which  did  not  overhang  it  in  the  least  degree,  by  a  kind 
of  unaccountable  refraction.  ♦ 

It  is  probable  that  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  serab  or  mirage, 
when,  in  pouring  forth  his  complaint  to  God,  for  mercies 
deferred,  he  says,  "  Wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as 
waters  that  be  not  seen  (Jer.  xv.  18.  marg.),"  that  is,  which 
have  no  realitj/,  as  the  Septuagint  has  rendered  it. 

From  Psalm  cxxi.  6,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  coup  de 
ioleil,  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  was  not  unknown  in  Judea ;  in- 
deed, there  is  manifest  mention  of  in  Judith  viii.  2, 3 ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  Is.  xlix.  10,  and 
Rev.  vii.  16,  where,  in  describing  the  happiness  of  the  saints, 
the  inspired  writers  say,  "  the  sun  shall  not  light  on  them, 
nor  any  heat." 

These  notices  may  help  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
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dimfttea&d  phenomena  of  Judea ;  but  we  shall  tutre  to  vtiost 
them  further  as  we  proceed. 

We  cannot  close  this  section,  however,  without  obsenm  _ 
that  the  IsraeUtes  considered  that  most  uncertain  of  ill ^ 
things,  the  weather j  as  under  the  immediate  superintendsiMN^ 
care,  and  administration  of  the  Creator.     Our  Lord  him- 1^*^ 
self  says  to  the  Jews,  *'  Your  Father  which  is  in  heaveii,  |» 
maketh  his  sim  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  luxjust/'   Matt.  ▼.  46. 
^*  He  left  not  himself  without  witness/^  said  Paul  to  tbe 

f>eople  of  Lystra,  *'  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  ns  rain 
rom  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filung  our  hearts  vnth  food 
and  gladness,'*  Acts  xiv.  17.  '*  The  Lord  our  God,"  says 
Jeremiah,  **  giveth  rain,  both  the  former  and  Ae  latter,  in  lus 
season;  he  reserveth  unto  us  the  appointed  weeks  of  the 
harvest,"  ch.  v.'24.  ^*  The  Lord,"  exclaims  the  Psalmist, 
^'  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
he  maketh  lightnings  for  the  rain  ;  he  bringeth  the  winds  out 
of  the  treasuries,"  cxxxv.  7.  **  He  giveth  snow  like  wool; 
he  seattereth  the  hoar  frost  like  ashes.  He  casteth  forth  his 
ice  tike  morsds :  who  is  able  to  abide  his  frost  ?  He  sendedi 
out  his  word  and  melteth  them,  he  causeth  his  wind  to  blow, 
and  the  waters  flow,"  Ps.  cxlvii.  16 — 18.  '*  The  mountains 
quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  turned  at 
his  presence,  yea,  the  world,  and  all  that  dwell  therdn. 
Who  can  stand  before  his  indignation  ?  And  who  can  alnde 
in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ?  His  fury  is  poured  forth  like 
fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  him,"  Nah.  i.  5,6. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  the  husbandman  was  not  to  be  dis- 
mayed ;  he  was  to  forsake  his  sins,  to  put  his  trust  in  Ghxl, 
to  do  his  own  part,  and  to  leave  the  event  with  God.  **  He 
that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow ;  and  he  that  regardeth 
the  clouds  shall  not  reap,"  Eccles.  xi.  4.  '*  Neither  is  he 
that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God 
that  giveth  the  increase,"  1  Cor.  iii.  7.* 


SECTION  IV. 

THE    SEASONS    AND    PRODUCTIONS    OF   JUDEA. 

I.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Jews,  in  describing  their 
civil  year,  have  made  like  divisions,  and  adopted  similar 
terms  to  those  found  in  the  promise  of  God  to  Noah  after  the 

*  Investigator,  vol.i.  p.  58. 
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'  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time  and  harveitf  j 

d  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  -winter,  mid  day  and  nigU  ] 

ail  not  cease,"  Gen.  viii.  22.     One  of  them  writes  thust  I 

I^HalfTizri,  all  MaTchesran,  and  half  Chialeu,  ie  Zero,  m  ] 

'    ititae.     Half  Chisleu,  all  Thebeth,  and  half  Shcbat,  i»  \ 

Koreph,  or  winter.     Half  Shebat,  all  Adar,  and  half  Nisan,  iA 

ir,  the  cold.  Half  Nisan,  all  Ijar,  and  half  Sivan,  i»  Ketzur,  i 
*  harvest.    Half  Sivan,  all  Thamuz,  and  half  Ab,  ia  Kiitz,  «t  | 
aanmer.    And  half  Ab,  all  Elul,  and  half  Tizri,  ia  Cham,  ai  | 
";    the  great  heat."  *    We  shall  notice  these  divisions  in  order.  ' 
iL         1.  Zero,  on  seed  time,  which  comprehended,  according  tO 
\-^   our  computation  of  time,  from  the  be^nning  of  October  to 
the  end  of  November +,  was  the  period  during  which  the 
_   former  rains  fell.  J     It  seems  that  about  the  autumnal  equinos 
:     these  rains  commenced,  falling  for  two  or  three  days  in  heavy 
b^    showers,  after  which  there  was  an  interval  of  two  or  threi   I 
.-,   weeks,  when  the  real  former  rain  sat  in.     It  was  during  thili 
;;     interval  of  time  that  they  ploughed  their  land,  and  sowed  theib  i 
-.    wheatandbarley.fi]  >  I 

-         2.  Koreph,  the  stripping  season,  or  winter,  extended  frott  I 
the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  January.     During  I 
WAis  period  the  westerly  winds  generally  blow,  which  brii^  1 
savy  rains,  especially  during  the  night.    The  cold  is  piercing  j 
a  the  elevated  parts  of  the  land,  and  sometimes  fatal  tothoM  j 
lot  inured  to  the  climate.     David  has  finely  described  thtf  j 
iMriod  of  the  year,  where,  in  describing  the  Divine  majestjrj  J 
Bae  says,  "  he  giveth  snow  like  wool ;  he  scattereth  the  hoftf  j 
ftftust  like  ashes ;  he  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels;  who  cad 
jid  before  his  cold^  "  Ps.  cxivii,  16,  17.     And  yet  tliere 
intervals  when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  it  is  so  hot  that 
V^travellers  with  difficulty  prosecute  their  journey.    De  la  Roque 
J  xelates,  that  he  was  greatly  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun^ 
I  when  travelling  near  Tyre,  on  the  29th  of  January.  ||     During 
I  Ais  season  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  continue  to  sow  their  com  and  pulse. 

3.  Kur,  the  cold  season,  embraced  February  and  March.— 
During  the  early  part  of  this  season  there  are  some  intense 
colds ;  and  Shaw  states,  that  it  is  the  usual  time  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  falling  of  snow.  %     As  the  season  advances,  however, 

*  Six  LightfODt,  Hor.  fleb.  John  W,  35. 

+  For  ea  a4^c□unt  of  the  computution  of  tima  adopted  id  Jiiilea,  the  noder  is 
referred  b)  cb.  xi.  sect.  1.  ptul. 

I  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  Mult.  lii.  1. 

S  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  weather  and  prDduotiaSB  of  Judea,  and  of  the 
sgiicultural  opcrationa  of  its  inbiibitaDts  during  tbese  seaKons,  tUe  reader  u  re- 
ferred  to  my  Calendarinm  FaUetinx,  pp.  1 — 13. 

II  Voyage  de  Sytie,  4c.  Wm.  i.  p.  17.  H  Page  290. 
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the  atmosphere  grows  warm,  and  at  length  excessively  hot; 
though  the  rains,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  litul,  are  out 
yet  over.  *  The  fields,  which  were  pretty  green  before,  be- 
come, by  the  springing  up  of  the  latter  grain,  entirely  covered 
with  pleasing  verdure,  and  towards  the  end  of  March  evaj 
tree  is  in  full  leaf.  + 

4.  Ketsur,  the  harvest,  included  April  and  May,  when  til 
iri(er  rains  fell  J ;  called  harvest  raiits  (Deut.  xi.  14.  Ueb.), 
because  they  help  to  fill,  and  ripen  the  com  for  cutting.  Th« 
the  former  rains  fell  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  at  their  seed 
time,  to  quicken  the  grain ;  and  the  latter  rains,  after  the  ve^ 
nal  equinox,  to  ensure  a  plentiful  crop.  It  was  owing  to 
these  raina  that  Jordan  used  to  overflow  his  banks,  at  the 
time  of  the  barley  hai'vest.  Josh.  iii.  15.  When  theae  rains 
are  past,  the  weather  is  variable  till  May,  by  cold  winds  from 
Libanus^;  from  the  end  of  which  month  till  the  middle  of 
September,  there  are  few  or  no  showers.  In  the  Plain  of 
Jericho  the  heat  is  now  excessive ;  but  in  other  parts  of  tbe 
country  the  spring  is  delightful.  After  the  i-ains  cease,  tlw 
com  soon  arrives  at  maturity,  and  the  harvest  commences, 
which  continues  till  about  the  middle  of  June.  It  is  imposn- 
ble  to  describe  the  rich  fragrance  of  an  eastern  climate,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  before  the  excessive  heat  comes  on. — 
The  air  is  filled  with  odours  of  plants,  and  flowers,  and  trees, 
which  the  breeze  wafts  about  in  most  delicious  freshness. 
Solomon  says,  "  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone; 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singmg  rf 
birds  is  come;  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land; 
the  fig-tree  pntteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines,  with 
the  tender  grape,  give  a  good  smell,"  Cant.  ii.  11 — 13.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  May,  liowever,  the  verdure  begins  to  fade, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  all  becomes  parched  and  barren. 
To  tlie  extreme  heat  which  now  prevails,  there  are  many 
beautiful  allusions  in  the  aacred  writmgs.  As  when  Isaiah  is 
describing  the  peaceful  and  happy  reign-  of  the  Messiah,  he 
says,  "  and  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the 
day-time,  from  the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and  for  a 
covert  from  storm  and  from  rain,"  ch.  iv.  6.  He  uses  the  same 
language  in  describing  God's  care  over  the  poor:  "Thou 
shaft  bring  down  the  noise  of  sti'angers,  as  the  heat  in  a 
dry  place ;  even  the  heat  with  the  shadow  of  a  cloud ;  the 
branch  of  the  terrible  ones  shall  be  brought  low,"  ch.  xsv.  6. 

*  Matrndrell,  p.  13. 20.  S7,  &c. ;  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  t  Rusadl,  p.  la 

t  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  Luke  W.  ZS.  |  De  Ls  Valle,  p.  121^  122, 
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Kiitz,  summer,  comprised  the  months  of  June  and  July; 

the  sky  is  now  clear,  and  the  sun's  rays  so  intense,  that  the  | 

ia.m»  which  in  winter  rushed  with  the  impetuosity  of  tor^ 

,  either  dwindle  into  brooks,  or  become  entiieiy  dry-—'  1 

jhe  winds  generally  blowing  from  the  west,  refresh  the  air  iff  ] 

he  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  the  dews  being  very  moderate^  1 

^e  inhabitants  pass  the  night  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses.  '^  j 

Tiunder  is  very  uncommon  in  this  climate  during  the  summei^- 1 

wson,  and  it  seldom  or  never  rains.  +    When  it  does  rain,  iff « 

t  usually  preceded  by  a  whirlwind,  with  clouds  of  dust :     IC  | 

''  with  a  stormy  whirlwind,  or  an  oveiflowing  shower,  a^  | 

«at  hail,"  Ezek.  xiii.  12,  13.     What  has  been  said  of  tho  1 

at  which  prevails  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  chiefly  ap^   I 

icable  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  country ;  for,  even  in  tha  I 

ottest  months,  the  regions  of  Libanus  are  so  cold  at  timesy  I 

wing  the  night,  as  to  render  the  use  of  flres  indispensable,  f  j 

I  6.  Chum,  the  heat,  comprehended  August  and  Septemberi  I 

buring  this  season  the  heat  increases,  and  "  the  drought  of-  j 

OQiner"  is  experienced,  Ps.  xxxii.  4.     The  sky  is  serene  andl  j 

r  during  the  day,  but  in  the  night  a  copious  dew  falls,  whicte  j 

P^faer  saturates  the  earth,  or  appears  as  hoar  frost :  on  thi  I 

^pearance  of  the  sun  it  ascends  as  smoke  from  an  oven,  an^  ■ 

tecomes  invisible.     Lightning  is  also  fre<iuent  in  the  nights  I 

;  and,  if  seen  in  the  western  hemisphere,  it  portendir  r 

,  often  accompanied  with  thunder.     During  the  heat,  at   ' 

ion,  it  is  usual  for  persons  to  retire  to  rest.  §    See  Judg.  iii. 

I ;  2  Sam.  iv.  5. 

II.  From  what  has  been  already  advanced,  it  will  be  evident 

Ifbat  those  writers  who  have  represented  Palestine  as  a  barren 

Kftnd  unfruitful  place,  have  either  formed  their  opinions  upon 

l<a  very  partial  survey  of  the  land,  or  else  they  have,  from  un- 

I  worthy  motives,  misrepresented  the  fact.     Abulfeda  describes 

I  Palestine  as  the  most  fruitful  part  of  Syria  || ;  and  the  neigh- 

[  bourhood  of  Jerusalem,  as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  parts  of 

Palestine,  f     An  Oriental's  ideas  of  fertility  differ  sufficiently 

from  ours,  to  explain  in  part   this  assertion ;  for,   to  him, 

plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olives,  with  which  the  limestone 

rocks  of  Judea  were  once  covered,  would  suggest  the  same 

associations  of  plenty  and  opulence,  that  are  called  up  in  the 

mind  of  an  Englishman  by  rich  tracts  of  corn  land.     The 

Land  of  Canaan  is  characterized  as  "  a  land  flowing  with 


•  RuBSeU,  p.  153. 

t  Volney,  Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  321 ;  JoscphuB,  Wars,  book  iii 

X  D'Arvieux,  Mem.  torn.  iii.  p.  432. 

S  Ntebubr,  Delcript.derAmbie,  p.  G. 

II  Tabule  Syrita,  p.  9.  H  Ibid,  p.  10. 
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milk  axKl  honey/'  and  it  still  answers  to  this  deseriptioik ;  for 
it  contains  extensive  pasture  lands  of  the  richest  qi]mlity,«ttl 
the  rocky  country  is  corered  with  aromatic  platnts,  yidAtf 
to  the  wild  bees,  which  hive  in  the  hollow  of  the  roeks^  sua 
abundance  of  honey»  as  to  supply  the  poorer  dasses  with  an 
artide  of  food.     Wild  honey  and  locusts  were  the  usoai  fool 
of  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  during  his  sedasion  in  tb 
desert  country  of  Judea ;  from  which  we  may  conchide,  thit 
it  was  the  ordinary  fare  of  the  common  people.    The  htttf  b 
are  expressly  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  lawful  and  wbolesomB  Ics 
food  (Lev.  xi.  22)  ;  and  Pliny  states,  that  they  made  a  coiH 
siderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  P^oihians  and  Ethiopiato.  |<^ 
They  are  still  eaten  in  many  parts  of  the  east :  when  sprmkled 
with  salt  and  fried,  they  are  said  to  taste  much  like  the  river 
Cray  fish.  *    Honey  from  the  rocks  is  repeatedly  refefred  to 
in  Scripture,  as  a  delicious  food  and  an  emblem  of  plenty, 
1  Sam.  xiv.  26  ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16.     Dates  are  another  important 
article  of  consumptioui  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea  wm 
famous  for  its  numerous  palm-trees +,  which  are  found  spring* 
ing  up  from  chance-sown  kernels  in  the  most  arid  districts/-' 
VHien  to  these  wild  productions  we  add  the  oil  extracted  ffont 
the  olive^  so  essential  an  article  to  an  Oriental,  we  shall  be  al 
no  loss  to  account  for  the  ancient  fertility  of  the  most  barren 
districts  of  Judea,  or  for  the  adequacy  of  the  soil  to  the  sap 
port  of  so  numerous  a  population,  notwithstanding  the  cooh 
paratively  small  proportion  of  arable  land.  There  is  no  reason, 
nowever,  to  doubt  that  com  and  rice  would  be  impofted  by 
the  Tyrian  merchants,  which  the  Israelites  would  have  nd 
difficulty  in  exchanging  for  the  produce  of  the  olive  grotmd 
and  the  vineyard,  or  lor  their  nocks  and  herds.     Ddieions 
wine  is  still  produced  in  some  districts,  and  the  valleys  bear 
plentiful  crops  of  tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  and  millet.     Tacitofl 
compares  both  the  climate  and  the  soil,  indeed,  to  those  of 
Italy ;  and  he  particularly  specifies  the  palm-tree  and  balsam* 
tree,  as  productions  which  gave  the  country  an  advanti^ 
over  his  own.  %    Among  other  indigenous  productions  may  be 
enumerated  the  cedar,  and  other  varieties  of  the  pine,  the 
cypress,  the  oak,  the  sycamore,  the  mulberiy-tree,  thefig« 
tree,  the  willow,  the  turpentine-tree,  the  acacia,  the  aspen, 
the  arbutus,  the  myrtle,  the  almond-tree,  the  tamarisk,  the 
oleander,  the  peach-tree,  the  chaste-tree,  the  carob  or  locost- 

*  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  xvi. ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.  ch.  6 ;  Joseph.  Wars,  book  L 
ch.  6,  and  iv.  ch.  8. 

X  Hist.  lib.  y.  ch.  6.  The  palm-tree  was  the  s  vmbol  of  Palestine.    See  the  platesi 
**  Medals  of  Judea,"  in  Calmet's  Bib.  £ncy.  vol.  5. 
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the  oBkar^  the  doom,  the  mustard  plants  the  aloe,  thd 

OKlron,  the  apple,  the  pomegranate,    and   many   flowering 

alirubs.*    The  country  about  Jericho  was  celebrated  for  its 

l>alsam,  as  well  as  for  its  palm-trees  ;  and  two  plantations  of 

it  existed  during  the  last  war  between  the  Jews  and  the  Ro-^ 

xnans,  for  which  ooth  parties  fought  desperately.    But  Gilead 

stppears  to  have  been  the  country  in  which  it  chiefly  abound* 

"«« :  hence  the  name  '*  balm  of  Gilead."    Since  the  country 

luu3  fallen  under  the  Turkish  dominion^  it  has  ceased  to  be 

ouJtivated  in  Palestine,  but  is  still  found  in  Arabia.     Other 

indigenous  productions  have  either  disappeared,  or  are  now 

oonfined  to  circumscribed  districts.     Iron  is  found  in  the 

pQountain  range  of  Libanus^  and  silk  is  produced  in  abundance 

in  the  plains  of  Samaria. 

We  have  but  imperfect  notices  of  the  zoology  and  omi- 
thd(^  of  Palestine.  The  Scriptures  contain  familiar  refer-* 
5*iices  to  the  lion,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  leopard,  the  hart,  the 
jackall,  and  the  wild  boar,  which  lead  one  to  suppose,  that 
they  were  native  animals.  The  wilder  animals,  however,  have 
ixiosdy  disappeared.  Hasselquist,  a  disciple  of  Linnaeus,  who 
visited  the  Iloly  Land  in  1750,  mentions,  as  the  only  animals 
he  saw,  the  porcupine,  the  jackall,  the  fox,  the  rock-goat, , 
un(}  the  fallow-deer.  Captain  Mangles  describes  an  animal 
of  the  goat  species  as  lar^e  as  the  ass,  with  long,  knotty, 
upright  horns;  some  bearded,  and  their  colour  resembling 
that  of  the  gazelle :  the  Arabs  call  them  meddu  or  beddu^ 
Burckhardt  mentions  wild  boars  and  ounces,  as  inhabit- 
ing the  woody  parts  of  mount  Tabor.  The  horse  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  generally  adopted,  till  after  the  return 
OT  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  Solomon  was  the  first  monarch 
who  collected  a  numerous  stud  of  the  finest  horses  that  Egypt 
or  Arabia  could  furnish,  f  In  the  earlier  times,  the  wild  ass 
was  deemed  worthy  of  being  employed  for  purposes  of  royal 
state,  as  well  as  convenience,  Judg.  v.  10 ;  x.  3,  4 ;  xii.  13,  14 ; 
i  Ki.  iv.  24.  The  breed  of  cattle  reared  in  Bashan  and  Gi-» 
lead,  were  remarkable  for  their  size,  strength,  and  fatness. 

In  ornithology,  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  cormorant,  the 
bittern,  the  stork,  the  owl,  the  pigeon,  the  swallow,  and  the 
dove,  were  familiar  to  the  Jews.  Hasselquist  enumerates  the 
following  from  his  own  observation :  the  vulture,  two  species, 
one  seen  near  Jerusalem,  the  other  near  Cana  in  Galilee ;  the 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  account  of  the  productions  of  the  Holy  Land^  in 
the  Nat  Hist,  in  vol.  ii.of  theFragfments,  supplementary  to  Calmet ;  or  m  Harris's 
Natural  Historv  of  the  Bible,  8vo.  Lond.  1824.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  th« 
latter  work  is  destitute  of  plates. 

■f*  See  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  431 — 514. 
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falcon^  near  Nazareth  ;  the  jackdaw,  in  numbers  in  the  oak- 
woods  near  Galilee ;  the  green  wood-spite  at  the  same  placed 
the  bee-catcher  in  the  groves  and  plains  between  Acra  anil 
Nazareth  ;  the  nightingale  among  the  willows  at  Jordan  and] 
oUve-trees  of  Judea ;  the  field-lam  *  every  where  ;*  the  gold- 
finch in  the  gardens  near  Nazareth ;  the  red  partridge,  anil 
two  other  species,  the  quail,  and  the  quail  of  the  Israditesy 
the  turtle-dove,  and  me  ring-dove.  Qame  is  abundf 
partridges,  in  particular,  being  found  in  large  coveys,  so 
and  heavy^  that  they  may  easily  be  knocked  down  withal 
stick*;  wild  ducks,  geese,  widgeons,  snipes,  and  water  fowl  of 
ev^ry  description,  abound  in  some  situations.  I 

Tne  Holy  Land  is  at  present  infested  with  a  frightful  num- 
ber of  lizarids,  different  kinds  of  serpents,  vipers,  scorpic 
and  various  insects.f    Flies  of  every  species  are  also  extrei 
annoying.    Ants  are  so  numerous  m  some  parts,  that  Ali 
describes  the  road  to  Jaffa,  from  El  Arisch,  as,  for  three  days*' 
journey,  a  continued  ant  hill.  % 


SECTION  V. 


PLACES  BEYOND  THE  LIMITS  OF  JUDEA,  WHICH  ABB  MBit'' 

TIONED  IN  SCRIPTURE. 

I.  Asia: — Arabia — Armenia — Assyria — Asia  Minor — C3)al< 

Media — Mesopotamia — Parthia — Persia — Phoenicia Syria.— 

II.  Europe  : — Greece — Illyricum — Italy — Macedonia^^i   * 
— Islands. — Crete  — Clauda — Melita — Samothrace  — Sit 

III.  Africa  :  —  Egypt — Ethiopia — Libya. 


The  principal  countries  which  are  spoken  of  in  the 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  which  lie 
the  boundaries  of  Palestine,  may  properly  be  noticed  as 


the 


*  Ali  Bey,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

f  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  states  that  the  maritime  districts  of  Syria  and  m  ..w.,, 
are  free  from  noxious  reptiles  and  venomous  insects,  which  he  adduces  in  Mof 
of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  Trav.  p.  ii.  sect.  x.  ch.  3. 

t  Modem  Travel.  Palest,  p.  1 1 ,  &c.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Palestine,  the  reaoer  is  referred  to  the  following  works,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned.  Hasselquist's  Travels,  pp.  116—168,  276 — ^292  ;  Shaw's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138—153  ;  Volney's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  29(V — 2&7  ;  and  tfce^ 
Investigator,  Nos.  i.  ii.  iv.  In  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  will  be  found  some  impoitui 
contributions  to  the  botany  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  Travels  of  Burckhardt,  andaf 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles^  there  are  many  scattered  notices  peculiarly  inva^ 
csting  to  the  naturalist. 
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•e  situate  in  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.    They  are  as 

►How  : 

L  Asia. 

This  is    unquestionably  the    most   interesting   region   of 

^  earth;    having  been    the   theaixe    upon  which   those 

i-j)ortant  events  have  transpired,  which  so  deeply  affect  our 

'St  interests,  and  hence  make  such  indelible  impressions  on 

^  mind  and  heart.  It  was  here  that  the  Almighty  gave 
•ing  to  the  first  human  pair,  from  whom  the  race  oi  man- 
ind  was  to  spring.  It  was  Asia  that  became  the  nursery  o^ 
^  world  after  the  univei-sal  deluge,  whence  the  descendants 
Noah  dispersed  their  various  colonies  into  the  other  parts 
the  globe.  It  was  here  that  Jehovah  revealed  his  will  to 
^n,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  placed  his  chosen  people, 
t^o  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God."    Above  all> 

^as  in  Asia  that  the  Son  of  God  was  "  manifest  in  the 
esh,"  and  consummated  the  stupendous  work  of  human  re- 
Smption;  and  from  hence  that  light  first  beamed,  which  has 
t  length  irradiated  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  "  caused 
he  wilderness  and  solitary  places  to  be  glad,  and  the  desert 
0  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  On  these,  and  many 
)ther  accounts,  this  quarter  of  the  globe  possesses  an  interest, 
ind  claims  a  superiority  over  the  rest. 

The  continent  of  Asia  is  situate  between  27°  and  190^  o^ 
ast  longitude,  and  between  the  equator  and  1^^  of  north  la- 
Ltude.  It  is  bounded  by  the  frozen  or  Arctic  ocean  on  the 
orth ;  on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Red 
>ea,  and  from  Europe  by  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean,  the 
Lrchipelago,  the  Hellespont,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black 
ea,  the  Caucasian  chain  of  mountains,  the  Uralian  chain, 
ttd  the  river  Oby,  which  falls  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  On 
tie  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific,  which  separates  it  from 
kanerica ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  so  that  it 
J  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea.  Its  length,  from 
i^est  to  east,  may  be  estimated  at  7000  miles  ;  and  its  breadth^ 
•om  the  southern  part  of  Malacca  to  the  most  northern  cape 
f  Asiatic  Russia,  at  6250  nriles. 

The  central  regions  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  rise  into  a 
ast  and  highly  elevated  plain,  extending  several  hundreds  of 
liles  in  every  direction,  and  standing  aloft*  like  an  immense 
able,  supported  on  all  sides  by  high  and  precipitous  moun- 
ains,  which  overlook  the  surrounding  countries.  From  this 
ast  elevation  the  rivers  of  Asia  flow,  as  from  a  common 
entre,  in  every  direction,  to  all  the  suiTOunding  seas ;  and 
tie  numerous  Kingdoms  stretch  themselves  around  in  gcadiwi 
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descent.  The  climate  in  this  region  admits  of  every  variety, 
from  the  scorching  heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  to  the  piercing 
colds  of  the  polar  circle.  In  no  part  of  Asia,  however,  is  the 
climate  so  intolerably  hot  as  in  the  tropical  desert  of  the 
African  continent.  The  chief  countries  in  Asia  which  de- 
mand a  notice  here,  in  addition  to  Judea,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  a  detailed  account,  are,  Arabiaj  Armenia^  Assyria, 
Asia  minor y  Chaldea,  Media,  Mesopotamia,  Parthia,  Persia, 
Phanicia,  and  Syria, 

1.  Arabia. — ^Taken  in  its  largest  extent,  this  country  lies 
between  12"*  and  35**  north  latitude,  and  63°  and  78**  east  lon- 
gitude. It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Palestine,  part  of  Syria, 
ttie  I$thmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea ;  on  the  e£Lst  by  the 
Euphrates,  the  Persian  gulph,  and  the  bay  of  Ormus ;  on  the 
north  by  part  of  Syria,  Diarbekr,  Irak,  and  Khuzestan ;  and 
on  the  south  by  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  the  Indian 
ocean.  Its  extreme  breadth,  therefore,  is  above  1100  miles, 
and  its  greatest  length,  between  1300  and  1400.  It  grows 
narrower  as  we  approach  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Diarbd^; 
and  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, may  be  considered  as  a  peninsula,  as  indeed,  it  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants,  Gesirab^l-Arab,  the  Island  or  Penin- 
sula of  Arabia.  This  country  is  generally  rocky,  sandy,  and 
mountainous;  chiefly  in  parts  now  remote  from  the  Sea, 
though  formerly  adjacent  to  it.  In  the  course  of  ages  a  vast 
plain  has  been  interposed  between  the  mountains,  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  country,  and  the  Sea  which  has  gradually  retired 
from  them.  This  is  now  the  best  cultivated  and  most  fruitfol 
part ;  but  it  is  also  the  hottest. 

The  first  division  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Arabs  was  into 
Kedem  (Is.  xi.  14 ;  Jer.  xlix.  28 ;  Job.  i.  3.)  and  Arabah, 
Ezek.  xxvii.  21 ;  2,Chr.  ix.  14.  Kedem  comprehended  the 
Arabia  Felix  and  Arabia  Deserta  of  Ptolemy.  Arabah  an- 
swered to  that  country  called,  from  Petra  its  metropolis,  Ara- 
bia Petrea.  Moses  seems  to  have  determined  the  boundaries 
of  this  kingdom  with  great  accuracy,  when  he  informs  us, 
that  on  the  south  it  reached  to  the  Sea  of  Suph,  or  the  Red 
Sea ;  on  the  west  to  Paran  and  Tophel ;  on  the  north  to  La- 
ban,  Hatzeroth,  and  Dizahab,  that  is,  to  the  borders  of  Syria; 
and  on  the  east  to  Kadesh-Barnea,  eleven  days'  journey  fiom 
mount  Horeb,  Deut.  i.  1 , 2.  As  Arabah  imports  the  west,  so  Ke- 
dem does  the  east;  and  these  appellations  agree  with  the  situ- 
ation of  the  regions  so  denominated.  The  first  inhabitants  of 
Arabah,  or  western  Arabia,  were  the  Casluhim,  descendants  of 
Mizraim;  theCaphtorim,and  the  Hivites,  who  occupied  mount 
Seir  before  they  were  expelled  thence  by  Esau  and  his  pos- 
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terity.  Afterwards  Isbmael  and  his  descendants  settled  here ; 
and  at  a  later  period  the  £dc»nites  or  Idumeans.  Kedem  or 
the  eastern  Arabia,  was  first  peopled  by  the  sons  of  Joktan, 
who  are  reputed  the  genuine  Arabians ;  though  in  process  of 
time  the  Ishmaelites  spread  themselves  over  this  country. 
Some  of  the  Cushites  also  possessed  themselves  of  part  of  it 
in  early  times,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  Cush,  in  the 
Sacred  Writings.  The  children  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  like- 
wise contribute  towards  peopling  it^  as  appears  by  the  sa- 
cred historian^  Gen.  xxv.  6. 

Ptolemy  was  the  first  geographer  who  divided  the  penin- 
sula into  the  well  known  regions  of  Arabia  Deserta,  Arabia 
Petrea,  and  Arabia  Felix. 

Arabia  Petrea  lies  south  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  separated 
from  Egypt  by  the  neck  of  land  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  the  gulf  bearing  the  same  name.  Its  metropolis  was 
Petra,  which  was  the  chief  fortress  of  the  southern  Idu- 
means or  Edomites,  and  the  Nabatheans,  and  derived  its  name 
irom  its  rocky  situation.  It  was  accessible  by  only  one 
narrow  path,  wherein  but  few  could  go  at  once  ;  which  ynth 
the  steepness  of  the  ascent^  rendered  it  almost  impregnable* 
There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  learned  men> 
however,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Petra.  The 
opinion  which  generally  prevails  among  the  clergy  at  Jeru- 
salem is,  tliat  it  was  at  Kerek,  a  town  on  the  south-east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  about  thirty  miles  south  of  mount  Nebo. 
But  Burckhardt  places  it  much  more  southerly,  near  the 
village  Eldjy,  and  over  against  mount  Hot.  *  This  appears 
to  be  the  most  probable  position.  In  this  region  were  si- 
tuate Kadesh-Bamea,  Gerar,  Beersheba,  Lachish,  Libnah, 
Paran,  Arad,  Kasmona,  Oboth,  Phunon,  Dedan,  Segor, 
Eziongeber,  &c.;  and  also  mount  Sinai,  where  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses,  and  mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  was  buried. 
Numb.  XX.  25.  In  addition  to  the  people  spoken  of  above, 
Arabia  Petrea  was  inhabited  by  the  Midianites,  Amalekites, 
Cushites,  Hagarenes,  and  Kedarenes,  the  whole  of  which 
names  were  in  after-ages  absorbed  in  that  of  Saracens. 

Arabia  Deserta,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, which,  bending  its  course  easterly,  separated  it  from 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  west  by  Syria,  Judea,  and  Arabia 
Petrea,  on  the  east  by  Chaldea  and  Babylonia,  or  more  pre- 
cisely by  a  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  it  from  those  coun- 
tries ;  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Felix,  from  whence  it  was 
also  disjoined  by  several  ranges  of  hills.     In  this  region  the 

♦  See  his  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  431. 
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ItureanSy  Edomites,  Nabatheeans,  people  of  Kedar,  and  other 
nations  settled^  who  led  a  wandering  life,  like  their  posterity 
the  present  Bedouins,  without  houses,  towns,  or  any  fixed 
habitations,  and  dwelling  in  tents  with  which  they  removed 
from  one  place  to  another  at  pleasure.  This  country  seems 
commonly  to  be  described  in  Scripture  by  the  term  Araby 
which  properly  signifies  toest :  or  people  gathered  together. 
They  may  have  taken  the  name  Arabim,  or  westerns,  fitnn 
their  situation,  being  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  if  so,  this 
name  is  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan.  In  Eu- 
sebius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  the  country  and  greater 
part  of  the  cities  beyond  Jordan,  and  of  what  they  call  the 
third  Palestine,  are  considered  as  parts  of  Arabia.  The  chief 
city  of  this  region  was  Palmyra,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Hebrew  Tadmor  or  Thedmor,*  about  170  miles  north- 
east of  Damascus. 

Arabia  FeUxy  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Persian 
gulf;  on  the  south  by  the  ocean,  between  Afnca  and  India; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Red  Sea.  As  this  Arabia  did  not 
immediately  adjoin  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  not  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  former  ones.  It  is  tnought 
that  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon  (1  Ki.  x.  1), 
was  queen  of  part  of  this  country. 

The  Scripture  frequently  mentions  the  Arabians  (those  ad- 
Joining  Judea)  as  a  powerful  people,  who  valued  themselves 
on  their  wisdom.  Their  riches  consisted  principally  in  flocks 
and  cattle.  They  paid  Jehoshaphat  an  annual  tribute  of 
7700  sheep,  and  as  many  goats,  2Chr.  xvii.  11.  The  kings 
of  Arabia  furnished  Solomon  with  great  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver,  2  Chr.  ix.  14.  They  loved  war,  but  conducted  it 
rather  like  thieves  and  plunderers,  than  like  soldiers.  They 
lived  at  hberty  in  the  field,  or  the  desert,  concerned  them- 
selves but  little  about  cultivating  the  earth,  and  were  not 
very  obedient  to  established  governments.  This  is  the  cha- 
racter given  of  them  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xiii.  20) ;  and  they 
maintain  it  to  the  present  day.f 

2.  Armenia,  major  or  proper,  is  a  province  of  Asia  which 
extends  from  the  Euphrates  eastward  to  the  two  Media's ; 
on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  that  part  of  the  Caucasus  which 
surrounds  Iberia  and  Albania ;  and  on  the  south  by  mount 
Taurus,  which  separates  it  from  Mesopotamia.  As  this 
country  is  but  very  little  connected  with  the  Scripture  history, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  upon  its  geography.     It  is 

*  Joscphus,  Antiq.  b.  viii.  c.  6, 

t  Ancient  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  p.  3;i5,  &c. ;  Calmet's  Bib.  £ncy.  Art.  "Ar»- 
^>ia  ;*'  D'Anvillc's  Anc.  Geog.  p.  437,  &c. 
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-generally  supposed  that  the  garden  of  Eden  and  Paradise 
were  situated  here,  as  the  rivers  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes, 
•and  Phasis  have  their  sources  in  this  country.  The  former 
river  is  mentioned,  Gen.  ii.  14.  as  flowing  out  of  Eden ;  it 
is  frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  Great  River,  and 
is  assigned  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land  of  promise, 
Deut.  i.  7 ;  Josh.  i.  4.  Moses  states  that  the  ark  rested  on 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  (Ararat),  Gen.  viii.  4. 

3.  Assyria.  This  country  derived  its  name  from  Ashur, 
the  second  son  of  Shem,  and  grandson  of  Noah.  Offended 
probably  with  the  tyrannic  usurpation  of  Nimrod  at  Babel,. 
he  removed  to  the  north-east,  and  took  possession  of  this 
region,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Adiabene,  and  is  now  called  (Jourdistan  or 
Kurdistan.  It  is  somewhat  diflScult  to  assign  the  limits  of 
this  country.  It  seems  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Armenia ;  on  the  east  by  Media  and  Persia ;  on  the  south  by 
Susiana ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Tigris  or  Hiddekel. 
The  capital  of  Assyria  was  the  famed  Nineveh.  It  is  vain 
to  search  for  the  site  of  this  once  potent  city :  it  cannot  be 
identified.  So  completely  has  the  prophetic  denunciation 
been  veriiSed  :  *'  With  an  oveninning  flood  will  he  make  an 
utter  end  of  the  place  thereof^  (Nah.  i.  8) ;  that  is,  God  will 
BO  destroy  Nineveh  that  not  so  much  as  the  place  where  it 
once  stood  shall  be  known  to  after-ages,  as  is  evident  from 
ch.  iii.  17:  "  Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusts,  and  thy  cap- 
bains  as  the  great  grasshoppers,  which  camp  in  the  hedges  m 
the  cold  day ;  but  when  tne  sun  ariseth,  they  flee  away,  and 
their  place  is  not  known  where  they  have  been" — not  **  where 
tke^  are"  as  in  our  version.  The  other  principal  cities  of  As- 
syria were  Caleb,  Resen,  Bessara,  Ctesiphon,  *  Arbela,  and 
Artemais,  of  which,  having  shared  in  the  fate  of  Nineveh, 
nothing  very  satisfactory  can  be  adduced. 

Among  the  rivers  of  Assyria  we  may  reckon  the  Tigris,  f 
not  only  because  it  bathed  all  the  western  skirts  of  thia 
country,  but  also  because  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  country 
fell  into  it ;  and  because  the  famous  cities  Nineveh,  Ctesiphon,. 
&c.  were  situate  upon  it.  The  other  rivers  of  less  note 
were,  the  Lycus,  the  Caprus,  and  the  Gorgus,  at  almost  an 
equal  distance  from  each  other,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
all  between  the  two  cities  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh  and  Seleucia. 

Assyria  appears  from  the   Scriptures  to  have  been  the 

*  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  has  given  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  this  city,  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  409,  &c. 

'  t  Bochart  derives  this  name  from  the  Heb.  Hiddikel  (Gen.  ii.  14)  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  call  it  Hiddikel  to  thia  day.     Rauwolf  s  Travels,  part  ii.  eft 
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primitive  abode  of  mankind  after  the  flood :  and  many  re- 
markable coincidences  are  said  to  concur  in  support  ot  this 
opinion.  Adelung  observes  that  the  central  pmm  of  Ask,  |ii 
being  the  highest  region  of  the  globe,  must  have  been  the  lili 
first  to  emerge  from  the  universal  ocean,  and  therefore  fint  Iji 
became  cap£U)le  of  affording  a  habitable  dwelling  to  terres-  |ili 
trial  animals  and  the  human  species ;  heoce^  as  the  subsiding 
waters  gradually  gave  up  the  lower  regions  to.be  the  abode  of  ll: 
life,  they  may  have  descended  and  spread  themac^lves  pro- 1' 
gressively  over  their  new  acquisitions.  l! 

The  early  part  of  the  Assyrian  history  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity.    The  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  Diodorus, 
Tragus,  Justin,  Castor,  Eusebius,  and  others,  are  so  absurd  and 
contradictory,  that  we  cannot  possibly  give  them  our  assent 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  whole  of  their  information 
is  known  to  have  been  derived  from  the  original  historian 
Ctesias,  who  was  noted  as  an  an-ant  fabulist.     Who  ean 
believe  «that  Ninus,  soon  after  the  flood,  could  lead  to  battle 
millions  of  men ;  that  Semiramis,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  couM 
perform  the  exploits  which  he  ascribes  to  her ;  could  employ 
two  millions  oi  men  in  building  cities ;   and  could  procoie 
three  hundred  thousand   skins  of  black  oxen .  to  dress  her 
camels  in  the  form  of  elephants  ?     Besides,  the  boundaries 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Assyrian  empire  are  incompatible 
with  the  extent  of  other  nations  at  that  period.     In  the  time 
of  Abraham  we  find  Chedorlaomer,  and  nis  three  allies,  pos- 
sessing distinct  kingdoms  on  the  frontiers  of  Assyria,  with* 
out  the  least  indication  of  dependence  on  that  empire  (Gren. 
xiv.  1),  when,  according  to  Ctesias,  his  country  must  have 
formed  a  part  of  that  empire.     In  the  days  of  the  Judges  we 
hear  of  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  west  of 
Assyria,  Judg.  iii.  8 — 11.     But,  above  all,  his  whole  account 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Bible.    The  Scripture  not  only 
represents  David  as  extending  his  conquests  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country  on  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Bea* 
hadad  and  Hazael  as  governing  Syria  as  an  independent 
state,  but  Pul  is  the  first  king  of  Assyria  who  is  noticed  from 
the  time  when  that  country  was  planted  by  Ashur  (Got. 
X.  11) ;  and  that  he  was  in  reality  the  founder  of  this  famous 
empire  is  fully  proved  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chronology  pf 
ancient  kingdoms.  * 

The  following  sketch  pf  the  Assyrian  history  is  given,  with 
the  hope  of  elucidating  some  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  wc  make  a  distinction  between  the  simple  kingdom  o( 
^^syria,  as  founded  by  Ashur,  ^nd  the  grand  monQrcby  w^ch  r^aicd  its  held 
many  ages  afterwanjls. 
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Rejeoting  the  Ctesian  history,  which  assigns  to  the  empire 
a  period  of  1400  years,  as  altogether  unworthy  of  credit,  we 
have  given  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Assyrian  dynasty  was  laid  by  Pul.  We  have  no  means  of 
judging  with  certainty  in  what  manner  this  prince  acquired 
the  sceptre,  yet  we  are  certain  that  it  was  in  nis  hand  about 
771  years  before  Christ.  Under  his  reign  the  Assyrian  king- 
dom began  to  be  powerful,  and  to  extend  itself.  In  the  days 
of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  Pul  invaded  the  land  and  made 
Menahem  tributary  to  him ;  **  and  Pul,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
came  against  the  land :  and  Menahem  gave  Put  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm 
the  kingdom  in  his  hand.  And  Menahem  exacted  the  money 
of  Israel,  even  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man 
fifty  shekels  of  silver,  to  give  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  So 
the  king  of  Assyria  turned  back,  and  stayed  not  there  in  the 
land."  2  Kings  xv.  19,  20.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
in  this  king's  reign  that  Jonah  prophesied  oi  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  It  appears  that 
Pul  divided  the  kingdom  at  his  death,  and  gave  the  sove- 
reignty of  Babylon  to  his  youngest  son  Nabonassar,  and  left 
his  Assyrian  dominions  to  his  eldest  son  Tiglath-Pileser. 

B.C.  740. — ^Tiglath-Pileser  not  only  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne,  but  to  his  designs.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  the  reign  of  Pekah,  over-ran  its  northern  provinces, 
and  carried  captive  to  Assyria,  the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and 
Zebulon,  with  part  of  the  descendants  of  Manassah,  Reuben, 
and  Gad,  whom  he  placed  in  Halah,  and  Habor^  and  Hara, 
and  at  the  river  Gozan,  places  lying  on  the  western  borders  of 
Media,  between  Assyria  and  the  Caspian  sea,  2  Kings  xv.  29 ; 
1  Chron.  v.  26.  Shortly  after  this,  Pekah  joined  in  alliance 
with  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  at  the  head  of  the  confederate 
army,  invaded  the  territories  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah.  Ahaz, 
whose  incorrigible  impiety  could  not  be  reclaimed,  either  by 
the  divine  favours  or  chastisements,  finding  himself  attacked 
at  once  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  robbed  the  temple 
of  part  of  its  gold  and  silver,  and  sent  it  to  Tiglath-Pileser, 
to  purchase  his  friendship  and  assistance;  promising,  in 
^iddition,  to  become  his  vassal,  and  to  pay  him  tribute,  2  Kings 
xvi.  7, 8;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  21.  Induced  by  these  presents 
and  the  submission  of  Ahaz,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  embrac- 
ing so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  add  Syria  and  Palestine 
to  his  empire,  the  Assyrian  king  readily  accepted  the  proposal. 
Advancing,  therefore,  with  a  numerous  army,  he  invaded  the 
dominions  of  Rezin,  captured  Damascus,  carried  the  inhabi- 
tants to  Kir,  in  Media,  as  Amos  had  prophesied  (Amos  i.  6.), 
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Slew  the  vanquished  monarch,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ancient 
kingdom  erected  by  the  Syrians^  agreeably  to  the  predictioB 
of  Isaiahy  ch.  viii.  4.  From  thence  he  marched  against  Phac«i, 
and  took  all  that  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  b^ond 
Jordan,  or  in  Gralilee.  Ahaz»  however,  had  to  pay  dear  foe 
his  assistance  and  protection ;  for  Tiglath-Pileser  exactei 
from  him  such  exorbitant  sums  of  money^  that  for  the  pay- 
ment of  them  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  exhaust  his  own 
treasures,  but  to  take  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  temple. 
This  unhallowed  alliance,  therefore,  served  only  to  drain  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  to  bring  into  its  neighbourhood  the 
powerful  kings  of  Nineveh,  who  became  so  many  instruments 
afterwards  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  chastisement  of  hig 
people,  and  at  length  ruined  and  subverted  the  kingdom.  In 
the  midst  of  his  victorious  career  Tiglath-Pileser  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Shalmanezer,  his  son, 

B.  C  728.  —  Shalmanezer  prosecuted  the  war  which  hb 
fatlier  had  begun.     Marching  into  Syria,  he  desolated  the 
country  of  the  Moabites,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
(xv.  1.)   delivered  three  years  before.      He  then   attacked 
Samaria,  reduced  that  kmgdom,  and  imposed  upon  it  an 
annual  tribute,  2  Kings  xvii.  3.  margin.     Hoshea,  however, 
soon  aspired  at  his  former  independence,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, entered  into  an  alliance  with  Sabacus,  an  Ethiopian, 
who  in  Scripture  is  called  So,  and  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  Egypt,  and  refused  to  pay  Shalmanezer  any  further 
tribute,  or  make  him  the  usual  presents.    This  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Assyrian  king,  as  a  declaration  of  war.     Shal- 
manezer, with   a   powerful   army,   advanced  to  punish  his 
presumption,  and,  having  conquered  all  the  country,  besieged 
the  king  in  Samaria.    The  valour  of  its  inhabitants  defended 
the  city  for  three  years  ;  but  the  power  and  perseverance  of 
the  Assyrians  at  last  prevailed.     Samaria  was  taken ;  Hoshea 
was  thrown  into  chains  and  into  prison,  the  inhabitants  were 
transported  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  placed  in  Halah  and 
Habor,  cities  of  the  Medes  (2  Kings  xviii.  6.),  and  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  had  existed  abont 
250  years  after  its  separation  from  Judah,  was  destroyed,  as 
God   had  often  threatened   by  his   prophets,  2  Kings  xviii. 
9 — 12.*     The  fate  of  Hoshea  did  not  intimidate  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah.     No  sooner  did  he  ascend  the  throne,  than 
he  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  which  his  father  Ahaz  had  paid, 
and  set  at  defiance  the  Assyrian  power,  '^  he  rebelled  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  served  him  not,"  2  Kings  xviii.  7. 

*  This  portion  of  the  history  of  Assj^ria,  and  the  captivity  of  the  tribes  of 
Israelj  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  aa  ancient  piece  of  sculpture,  on  some  almost 
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^he  time  for  asserting  the  independence  of  his  country  was 
bosen  with  the  most  consummate  wisdom.  Shalmanezer 
ras  then  engaged  in  war  with  EIuIsbus  king  of  Tyre.  Most 
£  the  maritime  cities  that  were  subject  to  the  Tyrians  re- 
■^olted  against  them,  and  submitted  to  the  Assyrians.  Shal- 
manezer advanced  to  their  assistance.  These  cities  furnished 
tim  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  or  seventy  vessels,  manned  by  800 
Phcenician  rowers.  They  were  attacked  by  the  Tyrians  with 
twelve  vessels  only,  who  gained  a  complete  victory,  dispersing 
their  fleet  and  taking  500  prisoners.  This  convinced  Shal- 
inanezer  that  it  was  vain  to  contend  with  his  enemies  by  sea. 
j3e  therefore  turned  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which  he  had  begun, 
into  a  blockade,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  them,  by 
Butting  off"  their  supplies  of  water,  which  were  obtained  from 
the  rivers  and  aqueducts  in  its  vicinity.  His  precautions, 
bowever,  were  frustrated  by  the  besieged,  who  dug  wells 
^thin  their  city.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Isaiah  de- 
nounced against  them  those  judgments  recorded  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  his  prophecies. 

B.  C.  717.  —  Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Shalmanezer,  who  in 
Scripture  is  also  called  Sargon,  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon 
'he  death  of  his  father.  He  was  immediately  involved  in  war 
)oth  in  Asia  and  in  Egypt.  Resolving  to  punish  Hezekiah 
w  the  insult  he  had  offered  to  his  father's  authority,  he  in- 
vaded the  land  of  Judah  with  a  mighty  army,  besieged 
Lachish,  and  threatened,  after  the  reduction  of  that  city  to 
nvest  Jerusalem  itself.  The  good  king,  dreading  his  power, 
ind  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom  pillaged,  sent  him  a  submis- 
sive embassy,  to  desire  peace  upon  any  terms  he  would 
3rescribe.  The  Assyrian  monarch  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
iim,  and  demanded  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold,  which  were  immediately  given  by  Hezekiah. 
2  Kings  xviii.  14 — 16.  No  sooner  had  Sennacherib  received 
the  money,  than,  regardless  of  the  sanction  of  both  oath  and 
treaties,  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  as  much  vigour  as  if 
aone  had  been  made,  and  sent  three  of  his  generals,  and  a 
powerful  army  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xviii.  17. 
rf othing  was  able  to  withstand  his  power;  and  of  all  the 
strong  places  of  Judah,  none  remained  untaken  but  Jerusa- 
lena,  which  was  likewise  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
While  placed  in  this  distressing  situation,  Hezekiah  sent 
messengers  to  Isaiah  the  prophet,  intreating  him  to  intercede 


inaccessible  rocks  near  Salmos,  first  discovered  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter ;  supposed  to 
liave  been  cut  to  commemorate  the  event.    See  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c. 
vol.  ii  pp.  154 — 159. 
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with  God  in  behalf  of  his  people,  2  Kings  xix.  1 — £.  Ibbb^  I^^ 
in  reply,  encouraged  Hezekian  by  promises  of  diviae  afli^  ILa: 
ance  and  deliverance,  and  announced  the  speedy  retain  of  ^ V^ 
enemy  into  his  own  country,  verses  20 — 34.  At  this  ^^/ 
juncture,  Sennacherib  was  informed  that  Tirhakab,  kin^r^^ 
Ethiopia,  who  had  joined  forces  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  '^^ 
coming  up  to  succour  the  besieged  city,  verse9.  '^^^j 
Assyrian  prince  marched  immediately  to  meet  the  app: 
ing  enemies,  defeated  them  in  battle,  ravs^ed  their  coum 
and  returned  with  the  spoil  to  finish  the  siege  of  Jerusale^^ 
The  city  appeared  to  be  inevitably  lost ;  it  was  without  ^^^ 
source  and  without  hope  from  the  hands  of  men,  but  had  5^ 
powerful  Protector  in  heaven.  Whilst  the  distress  and  pi«^^ 
of  Hezekiah  implored  the  assistance  of  God,  the  insmei 
and  blasphemy  of  Sennacherib  drew  down  his  vengeance 
and,  in  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  the  sacred  historiu 
informs  us,  that  the  angel  of  the  Almighty  slew  in  one  nigkt^ 
186,000  of  the  Assyrian  army,  2  Kings  xix.  36.  Oieh  ^ 
whelmed  with  this  destruction,  the  Assyrian  returned,  in  the 
most  abject  manner,  into  his  own  dominions,  with  the  reiih 
nant  of  his  army,  through  those  very  countries  which  a  little 
before  had  beheld  him  so  haughty  and  imperious.  Thus  fU- 
fiUing  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  concerning  him,  "  Because  thy 
rage  against  me  and  thy  tumult  is  come  up  into  mine  eais, 
therefore  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  ia 
thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou 
camest,"  2  Kings  xix.  28. 

Enraged  with  shame  and  disappointment,  not  only  with 
the  ruin  of  his  army,  but  also  with  the  defection  of  Media, 
which  seems  to  have  thrown  oflP  his  yoke  at  this  favoaraUe 
time,  he  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  to  his  own  subjects, 
but  especially  to  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  carried  captive 
into  his  country,  having  great  numbers  of  them  massacred 
every  day,  ordering  their  bodies  to  be  exposed  in  the  streets, 
and  suffering  no  man  to  give  them  burial.  At  length  his 
tyranny  and  savage  temper  rendered  him  insupportable,  and 
roused  the  indignation  of  his  own  family ;  and,  as  the  prophet 
had  foretold,  two  of  his  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Snarazer, 
slew  him  while  he  was  at  his  devotions  in  the  temple  of  his  god 
Nisroch.  But  the  princes,  being  obliged,  after  this  parricide, 
to  fly  into  Annenia,  left  the  kingdom  to  Esarhaddon,  their 
youngest  brother,  2  Kings  xix.  37. 

B.C.  710. — ^When  Esarhaddon,  (called  Sargon  by  Isaiah, 
XX.  1.)  ascended  the  throne,  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  unsuccessful  wars  and  tyranny  of 
his  father.    Though  he  appears  to  have  been  brave,  forta- 
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^ikJBftte,  and  ambitious,  yet,  that  his  kingdom  might  recover 
^*«trexigth,  he  wisely  for  some  time  remained  in  peace.     When 
♦agoiir  was  thus  restored  to  his  dominions,  the  kindred  race 
erf*  -Babylonian  kings  had  become  extinct,  and  during  an  in- 
terregnum of  eight  years,  that  kingdom  was  distracted  with 
Ent^amal  divisions.     Esarhaddon,   taking  advantage  of  this 
sire^anistance,  either  by  power  or  policy,  made  himself  master 
abylon,  and  annexing  it  to  his  former  dominions,  reigned 
the  two  united  empires.     Powerful  by  this  union,  he 
iB-^*^^5hed  against  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syria,  which 
a-*^-     been  almost  annihilated  by  Shalmanezer,  transplanted 
\x^     remainder  of  their  inhabitants  into  Assyria,  except  an  in- 
jO^^derable  number  that  escaped   his  pursuit,  and  extin- 
jtt^^^hed   their  names  from   among  the  nations.    That  the 
j>O^^Xitry  might  not  become  a  desert,  he  sent  colonies  of  the 
^td^^latrous  people,  taken  out  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
'^^'^Tphrates,  to  awell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.    The  prediction 
o»  Tsaiah  was  then  fulfilled  "  within  threescore  and  five  years 
0^1^  Ephraim  be  broken,  that  it  be  no  more  a  people,'*  vii.  3. 
^    T^is  was  exactly  the  space  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
\    pTediction  and  the  event.     Having  possessed  himself  of  the 
^:     land  of  Israel,  Esarhaddon  sent  an  army  into  Judah,  to  re- 
!     duce  that  country  likewise  under  his  subjection.      The  expe- 
dition was  successful ;  Judea  was  reduced  to  become  a  tribu- 
tary, and  Manasseh  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  in  chains  to 
Babylon,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.     From  Judah  he  marched  to 
the  mvasion  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  which  nations  he  sub- 
dued, Isa.  XX.      He  also  made  war  with  the  Philistines,  from 
whom  his  general.  Tartan,  took  Ashdod ;  and  also  against 
Idiunea,  or  Edom,  Isa.  xxxiv.     Having  greatly  extended  the 
•    boundaries  and  the  fame  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Esarhaddon, 
after  a  reign  of  39  years,  died,  and  left  his  dominions  to  his 
son  Saosduchinus. 

Under  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  Assyrian  empire  ap- 
pears to  have  reached  its  greatest  height,  being  united  under 
one  monarch,  and  containing  Assyria,  Media,  ApoUoniatis, 
Susiana,  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  CiUcia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  part  of  Arabia ;  reaching  eastward  into 
Elymais,  and  Paraetacene,  a  province  of  the  Medes  :  and  if, 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thinks,  Chalach  and  Chabor  be  Colchis 
and  Iberia,  we  are  to  add  these  two  provinces,  with  the 
two  Armenias,  Pontus,  and  Cappadocia,  as  far  as  to  the  river 
Halys. 

B.  C.  668.' — Saosduchinus  appears  to  have  been  a  mild,  a 
sgenerous,  and  a  peaceful  prince.  He  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  Nabuchodonosor  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judith : 
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but  this  opinion  is  without  foundation.    AU  the 
therefore,  that  have  been  ascribed  to  him  under  that 
belong  to  his  successor,  to  whose  time  and  ciicamstaiwei, 
only,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  well  shewn,  they  can  be  leoot- 
ciled.    After  a  reign  of  twenty  years  he  died,  and  was  hd- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Uhyniladon.  jg 

B.  C.  648. — Chyniladon,  the  Nabnchodonosor  mentioned  n  ^ 
the  book  of  Judith,  was  an  active  and  warlike  prince.  In  oidei  ^ 
to  subdue  Media,  which  had  lately  asserted  its  independence,  L 
he  summoned  the  whole  power  of  his  dominiona.  AH  ^l]| 
eastern  nations,  who  belonged  to  him,  crowded  to  his  alu-||g 
dard;  but  the  Persians  and  the  nations  on  theweit,  fiaalf 
Cilicia  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  rejected  his  ^**^"""**«^  L 
with  disdain.  Undismayed  at  this  revolt,  he  mardied  to  tk  || 
invasion  of  Media,  joined  battle  with  Arphaxad,  (the  Pkt- 
ortes  of  Herodotus,)  who  governed  that  oountiy,  on  the  phitf 
of  Ra^u,  gained  a  complete  victory,  pursued  and  slewlk 
vanquished  monarch,  stormed  and  pulaged  Knhatnne,  Ae 
capital  of  that  empire,  and  retomed  in  trium|A  to  ISfineicL 
No  sooner  w«re  the  itjoicings  for  this  victory  over  thank 
resolved  to  punish  the  nations  who  had  refused  to  assist  bin. 
For  this  purpose  he  smt  his  geneni  Holofemes  with  a  Inge 
army  consisting  of  12,000  hoise  and  120/X)0  feot,  to  avenge  || 
himself  on  aU  the  west  country,  and  to  destroy  by  fire  ain 
swotd  whoever  should  oppose  him.  The  command,  dictatri 
by  revenge,  was  executed  with  cnieltj^ ;  and  the  maidi  of 
Uoloiemes  through  Mesopotamia,  Sihoa,  and  Syria,  wis 
marked  with  desolation.  The  brave  inhabitants  of  Betfaab 
first  dared  to  impose  his  progress.  Fired  with  indj^nation, 
he  invested  the  city»  cut  off  evoy  supply  of  wat^*,  and  re- 
duced the  place  to  the  utmost  distress^  The  beauty,  oona^ 
and  subdtty  of  Judith,  saved  her  city  and  ccmntiy  frona  m- 
evitable  destruction.  Venturincr  to  approach  the  Aa^fiiaa 
camp,  she  soon  insinuated  hersdlf  into  the  tent  and  aflfection.s 
ot  Holol^mes :  and  in  the  dead  of  night  when  her  waldrfal 
eve  beheld  htm  overcome  with  wine«  and  boried  in  slem,  she 
;severed  hU  head  from  his  body  with  his  own  swora,  and 
escaped  with  it  to  her  city.  The  death  of  the  leader  stmck 
his  army  with  v.vosteniacion.  The  lsnielites>  taking  advan- 
las:e  of  so  tiavouTibile  a  cucumstinee^  rushed  upon  tkem  widi 
one  accord  and  pur^uevi  them  with  great  sLiughlery  Judith 
ii. — ^xvi.    Chvuiladvxi  seems  zmX  to  &ave  ko^c  a^niiiied  the 


dec>tructioa  ot  his  army*  dod  his  thxone  was  filled  by 
B«  i\  t^^ — iSdrictts^  culled  also  Chvnar-Ladawasy 


withv>ut  do«bl«  the  riAil  S^uviansipaluiSs.  upon  his  acceaawn  to 
the  thro«be«  cowKutled  the  jM>venHBX!ettt  ot  Chydan  to  Kabo- 
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Jlazar,  who  appears  from  his  iiEime  to  have  been  an  Aa- 

ynan,  and  was  perhaps  a  desceadant  of  Nabonassar,  kinc 

if  Babylon,  fonnevly  mentioned,     Saracua  having  rendered 

limself  contemptible  and  obnoxious  to  his  subjects,  by  his 

Teminacy,  and  the  little  care  he  took  of  his  dominions,  and 

le  kingdom   of  Babylon  having  roused    the  ambition   of 

'abopaJJaBar,  he  immediately  rebelled  against  his  sovereign, 

azed  the  throne,  and  maintained  the  independence  of  that 

ingdom.     In  order  to  establish  his  authority,  he  entered  into 

1  alliance  with  Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  and  confirmed  that 

•iance  by  the  marriage  of  his   son   Nebuchadnezzar  with 

Qyta  the    daughter  of  Astyages,   son   of  that  monarch. 

ith   their  joint  forces  they  besieged   and  took   Nineveh. 

rac  was  either  afraid  to  meet  the  confederates  in  the  field  ; 

I  if  he  did,  was  soon  driven  within  the  walla  of  his  capita!, 

be  Assyrian  monarch  waited  not  the  issue  of  the  siege,  but 

"aiding  to  despair  when  he  saw  the  city  invested,  set  fire  to 

[  palace,  and  perished  in  its  ruins.     The  Babylonians  and 

s  Medes  destroyed  the  city  ;  and,  according  to  the  predic- 

tms  of  Isaiah,  Nahum,  and  Zephaniah,  subverted  the  Assyrian 

^^pire,  which,  from  the  days  of  Pul,  had  existed  about  150 

sars.  * 

4,  Asia  Minor.  This  region  is  intended  where  the  word 
Lsia  occurs  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  as  well  aa  in  the 
Few  Testament.  The  Romans  divided  it  into  Asia  within, 
ad  Asia  beyond  Taurus.  The  kingdom  of  Asia  occupied 
ally  the  western  provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  to  which  also 
ras  confined  the  Pr^torian  province,  as  well  as  Proconsular 
Laia,  the  latter  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  province  refer- 
red to,  Acts  xix,  10  ;  XX.  18.  But  the  countries  afterwards 
included  under  the  general  appellation  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  are  those 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria, 
Lycia,  Pamphyba,  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  Bithy- 
nia,  Paphlagonia,  Pontua,  Cappadocia,  CiHcia,  and  Cyprus. 
These  were  subsequently  comprehended,  with  the  exception 
pf  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  under  the  twofold  ecclesiastical  divi- 
ibn  established  by  Constantine,  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  bav- 
teg  Epbesus  for  its  capital,  and  the  diocese  of  Pontus,  the 
topital  of  which  was  Cajsarea.  +  Of  the  geographical  aspect 
of  the  country  we  shall  say  nothing ;  those  persons  who 
^sh  for  infoiTuation  on  this  subject  may  easily  obtain  it  from 


n  Travener,  Sj^ia,  vol  ii.  p,  91. 
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the  judicious  little  work  just  referred  to.  Of  the  -countries 
above  enumerated,  however,  those  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures demand  notice,  which  we  shall  present  in  geographical 
order. 

Commencing  at  the  south-east  we  have — 

Cilicia,  which  occupied  all  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Pamphy- 
lia.  Its  capital  was  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  the  apostle 
Paul ;  and  a  synagogue  of  the  province  is  mentioned  Acts 
vi.  9.  About  60  miles  south  of  Cilicia,  and  80  west. of  Syria 
is  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  native  place  of  Barnabas,  to  which 
St.  Paul  proceeded  with  him  in  their  first  apostolical  journey. 
Barnabas  afterwards  revisited  the  island  with  Mark,  Acts 
XV,  39. 

Cappadoda  lay  north  east  of  Cilicia,  and  east  of  Lycaonia. 
It  is  only  mentioned  Acts  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1. 

Pontus  was  situate  to  the  north-east  of  Cappadocia:  it 
lay  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  was  the  most  easterly 
country  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  mentioned  Acts  ii.  9 ;  xviii.  2; 
1  Pet.  i.  1. 

Paphlagoma  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Pontus,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Euxine  sea,  and  adjoined  Bithynia  on  the  west.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Bithynia  was  also  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea,  south- 
west of  Paphlagonia,  and  north-east  of  Mysia.  Paul  desigor 
ing  to  visit  this  country,  was  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Acts  xvi.  7. 

Galatia  lay  further  south,  in  which  direction  it  was  bound- 
ed by  Phyrgia  and  Lycaorua.  Many  of  the  dispersed  Jews 
dwelt  in  this  country  (1  Pet.  i.  1),  and  it  was  visited  by  Paul 
in  his  second  journey,  by  whom  several  churches  were  plant- 
ed. In  the  year  62  he  addressed  to  them  an  epistle  from 
Corinth,  in  which  he  laments  their  departure  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel :  he  revisited  them  in  the  year  foUow- 

Phrygiay  as  above  stated,  adjoined  Galatia  on  the  souths 
and  was  joined  by  Lydia  on  the  west,  and  by  Lycaonia  on 
the  east.  Near  the  south-east  part  of  Lydia,  and  near  to 
each  other,  were  Laodicea,  Colossse,  and  Hierapolis.  The 
latter  was  the  chief  town  in  the  west  of  Phrygia ;  Colosss 
was  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east ;  and  to  the  south,  at 
about  six  miles  from  Hierapolis,  was  Laodicea,  once  a  very 
flourishing  city.  These  three  towns  were  probably  visited 
by  Paul  in  the  year  50,  when  many  of  their  inhabitants  em- 
braced the  christian  religion. 

Lycaonia  was  often  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Phrygia.    The  chief  city  of  this  country  was  Iconium^  whidi 
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visited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  the  year  45,  when  many 
e  inhabitants,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  converted  to 
stianity;  but  being  waylaid  by  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
fled  to  Lystra,  Acts  xiii.  61 — ^xiv.  6. 
isidia  lay  south-west  of  Lycaonia:  its  chief  city  was 
och,  in  the  synagogue  of  which  Paul  preached,  when  with 
labas,  on  his  first  apostolic  journey,  Acts  xiii.  14,  Sec. 
amphylia  was  situate  between  Pisidia  and  the  Mediter- 
Etn  Sea.  In  Paul's  first  journey  he  crossed  from  Paphos, 
le  island  of  Cyprus,  to  Perga,  the  metropoUs  of  Fam- 
ia ;  where  his  companion  Mark  left  him.  Acts  xiii.  13. 
ycia  lay  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  south-west  of 
phylia,  having  Caria  on  the  north-west.  One  of  its 
t  towns  was  Mysia,  where  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul 
sailing  to  Rome  touched,  A.  D.  60,  Acts  xxvii.  6.  At 
a,  a  sea-port  of  this  province,  the  Apostle  landed  in  his 
to  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58,  and  there  embarked  for  Phenice, 
xxi.  1. 

%ria,  as  just  stated,  was  adjoining  Lycia  on  the  north-west, 
jtill  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
b-western  district  of  Asia  Minor,  being  bounded  on  the 
by  the  ^gean  Sea.  St.  Paul  visited  Miletus,  a  cele* 
ed  maritime  city  in  its  western  part,  when  he  was  re^ 
ing  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Macedonia  and 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor :  here  he  met  the  elders  of  the 
esian  churches,  and  delivered  that  deeply  affecting  charge 
rded  in  Acts  xx.  15—38.  Cnidus  lay  on  the  S.  W.  pro- 
tory  of  Caria,  Acts  xxvii.  7.  The  island  of  Cos  lies  about 
niles  west  of  this :  Patmos,  whither  John  was  banished, 
loi^t  45  miles  west  of  Miletus :  and  Rhodes,  an  island  of 
iderable  importance,  both  for  commerce  and  literature,  is 
it  seven  miles  from  the  southern  promontory*  The  fonner 
latter  are  mentioned  Acts  xxi.  1. 

ydia  lies  north  of  Carip,,  and  is  the  central  re^on  of  Asia 
or,  extending  to  the  coast  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  Its  northern 
was  called  .^lia,  and  its  middle  sjxd  southern  parts, 
3u  In  this  country  were  situated  Pergamus,  Thyatira> 
Tna,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  Ephesus,  and  Trogyllium  t  the 
r  place  was  its  south-western  limit.  It  may  be  well  to 
i  nere,  that  Strabo  terms  the  district  aroUnd  Ephesus 
i ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  tract  of  countcy,  including 
adjacent  parts  of  Ionia,  Lydia,  and  Caria>  is  firequently  so 
ed  in  the  New  Testament.  Opposite  to  Smymj^,  and 
1.1  twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  is  the .  Islands  of  Chios 
s  XX.  15.) ;  and  south-east  of  this  island,  and  about  five 
s  from  Trogyllium,  is  the  island  of  Saxnos,  liientioned  in  the 
3  place.  A  A 
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Mysia  is  the  most  westerly  country  in  the  north  of  Amiop< 

Minor.     Its  western  division  was  called  TroaSi  from  thecebatit  \ 

brated  town  of  Troy,  which  stood  upon  the  Hellespont,  fklitury 

channel  which  conducts  from  the  iEgean  Sea  to  the  rropootiiiltsi  ca 

or,  as  now  called,  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.    HerewMilfrus,  i 

sea-port  bearing  the  same  name,  which  was  visited  twice  M  The  I 

St.  raul.  Acts  xvi.  8  ;  xx.  6.     South  ofTroas  wasanotherMi'lisanta 

port,  called  Assos.     Adramy ttium  and  Pergamus  woe  •Iilii73,0 

towns  of  Mysia :  the  former  was  a  sea-port,  and  the  lattorvaliie  wl: 

once  the  regal  city  of  Attains,  and  had  in  it  one  of  the  flervl  Ihat 

churches  addressed  in  the  Revelation.     Over  agfdnstAdnvfmer 

my  ttium,  and  about  seven  miles  from  the  coast,  was  tbeidiiiipfor  i 

of  Lesbos.     Its  chief  town  was  ilfiVyfewe,  on  the  east  coast   fc  pa 

5.  Chaldea.    Themost  ancient  name  of  this  countrVjWPAbra 

which  it  retained  even  till  the  time  of  Daniel,  was  Snnilpaldea 

Gen.  X.  10 ;  Dan.  i.  2.     It  was  also  called  Babylon,  or  Bilffcly  a 

Ionia,  from  the  tower  of  Babel.    The  names  Chaldea  ifftatioE 

Babylon  sometimes  extend  to  the  whole  country,  beingfrfcyria 

differently  used  for  each  other :  but  they  are  sometimes  liiffljlltoiifei 

to  certain  parts.     In  this  case,  the  latter  denoted  the  coooi^kat  t 

more  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  BabjW^  of 

which  lay  north  ;  and  the  former,  that  which  extended  BwA^Kced 

ward  to  the  Persian  Gulf.     Chaldea  is  used  by  the  sacrfp^por 

writers  for  the  whole  country  in  Jer.  xxiv.  6;  xxv.  12:  Uil^^^ 

Ezek.  xii.  13.     Chaldea  was  bounded,  according  to  Ptotel}i|Nc< 

on  the  north  by  Mesopotamia;  on  the  east  by  the  Tipis;  •P^^  \ 

the  west  by  Arabia  Deserta;  and  on  the  soum  by  theJPertil*P*lF 

Gulf  and  part  of  Arabia  Fehx.     But  it  is  necessary  to  obiwif^lr^ 

that  the  Babylonian  name,  extending  far  beyond  the  linilil^ 

both  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  comprised  all,  or  the  greatti  1^^ 

part  of  the  provinces  subject  to  the  Babylonian  empire,*       I^^^ 

This  was  the  native  country  of  Abraham,  and  he  reodei  V^ 

here  till  he  dwelt  in  Charran.     Its  capital  was  the  famiov  lb 

Babylon,  which,  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent,  was  rathor  ll^ 

a  walled  province  than  a  city.     The  walls  enclosed  a  squaieof  \^ 

sixteen  miles  each  way ;  and  their  amazing  height  and  thiok-  11) 

ness,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  surrounding  trench,  tendered  the  li 

city  impregnable;  while  the  extent  of  the  country  enclosed  wonU  | 

have  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  raise  a  sufficient  supply  of 

provisions,  when  their  twenty  years'  stock  was  consumed. 

The  river  Euphrates  ran  througn  it ;  and  the  army  of  Cynis 

having  turned  the  river  from  its  channel,  entered  the  city 

through  the  brazen  gates  which  shut  up  its  communication 

with  the  river,  but  which  in  a  night  of  careless  festivity  wcie 

*  Ancient  Univerial  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  332,  &€• 
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b  open.  The  event  was  to  all  human  appearance  impossible ; 
t  it  was  foretold  by  the  prophets  with  minute  exactness,  a 
itury  and  a  half  before  Cyrus  was  born.  The  Jews  ha4 
Ml  carried  thither  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  were  released  by 
rus,  and  many  of  them  returned  to  their  native  land.* 
The  Babylonians  or  Chaldeans  have  laid  claim  to  an  extra- 
;ant  antiquity,  pretending  to  have  registered  the  transaction^ 
173,000  years,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  monstrous 
le  which  needs  no  refutation. 

rhat  Babel  is  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of  which  we  have 
f  mention,  there  is  no  doubt.     It  was  fouQded  by  Nimrpd ; 
-  for  many  ages  remained  a  petty  royalty,  till  the  Assy-r 
as  paved  the  way  to  the  empire  it  attained.    In  the  dayg 
Abraham  we  meet  with  a  king  of  Shinar,  the  ancient 
stldea^  in  the  army  of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  appa- 
ttly  as  a  vassal  and  a  tributaiy,  Gen.  xiv.  9.     The  consi-? 
'ations  urged  against  the  high  antiquity  of  the  empire  of 
Syria  may  also  be  alleged  to  destroy  that  of  this  empire,  a^ 
'Onfessedly  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  former,     But  not  to 
»eat  these,  we  may  observe,  that  the  Scripture  mentions  no 
ig  of  Chaldea  or  Babylon,  from  the  king  of  Shinar  above 
-iced,  till  the  days  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who  was  con-? 
Upprary  with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  2  Ki.  xx.  12. 
The  government  of  this  nation  was,  in  its  very  infanqy,  ty-. 
inical  and  despotic.    After  the  death  of  Ninirod  it  fell  to  a 
el  with  the  other  petty  kingdoms  of  these  parts,  till  the 
Syrians,  in  process  of  time,  laid  the  foundation  on  which  it 
«rwards  exalted  itself  as  the  queen  of  the  East.    And,  as 
m  the  former  ^t  derived  its  lustre  and  majesty,  pothing  is 
re  likely,  or  indeed  mpre  certain,  than  that  it  adhered  to 
i  practices  of  its  fouader ;  and  the  rather,  as  the^e  Chaldeans 
mselves  were  Assyrians,  descended  from  Pul,  the  great 
{yrian,  who    gave  immediate  rise  to  both   the    empires. 
3  government  therefore  of  Chaldea,  like  that  of  A^syri^^ 
3  haughty  and  despotic,  and  the  sceptre,  it  seems,  h^r^di- 
y.    The  whole  centred  in  the  person  of  thQ  king ;  aad  all 
^re^s  issued  from  his  n^outh,  Dan.  iii.  29 ;  iv,  6^ 
The   following  sketch    of  the    Chaldean    or    Babylonian 
tory,  will  conduce  to  the  illustration  of  Scripture. 
B.  C.  747.--r-The     first    Babylonian   king,     according    to 
)lemy's  canon,  was  Nabonassar,   a  son  of  Pul,   the  first 
lyrian  conqueror.     This  monarch,  it  is  believed,  left  t^Q 
iS,  Nabonassar,  just  mentioned,  and  Tiglath  Pileser.     T9 
latter  he  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  and  to  the 

Dr.  Carpenter's  Introductiou  to  the  Greography  of  the  Nenr  Test.  p.  64.  5th 
See  further,  p.  362.  post, 
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former  that  of  Chaldea.  As  neither  this  prince  norhisiifrft^^ 
cessors,  Nadius^  Chinzirus,  Porus^  and  Jugseus,  are  mentuidP  ^^ 
in  Scripture,  we  shall  be  silent  with  respect  to  them.  P^°^ 

B.  C.  721. — Merodach-Baladan,  the  son  and  snccessord^  F 
JugaBus,  and  who  seems  to  have  generally  borne  the  ram  tm^^^ 
Baladan^  is  the  first  Babylonian  king  we  find  to  have  IdParao 
any  intercourse  with  the  Jewish  kmgs.  He  sentaspecUlj^e 
embassy  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  fromffli-f  ^^-  ^ 
ness,  and  to  inquire,  as  is  generally  supposed,  aboat  tbl  °-  ^ 
phenomenon  of  the  sun's  retrogression,  Is.  xxxix.  i.  It  ifrceec 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  times  of  Merodach-Baladan,  in dNl*^  ^^ 
canon  of  Ptolemy,  agree  exactly  with  the  Scripture  acowrrtil^  ^) 
and  it  must  have  been  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  yearof^lj^y^^ 
reign  that  he  sent  to  Hezekiah.  After  a  reign  of  twelve  yfi>4|j^^' 
this  prince  was  succeeded  by  Arkianus,  about  whom,  andlipy  ^ 
successors,  down  to  Esar-Haddon,  the  Scriptures  are  siknt  P^f 

B.  C.  681 — 606. — Esar-Haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  ta^fSF^ 
advantage  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  Babylonian  em|i^p 
succeeded  in  uniting  it  to  Assyria,  and  reigned  over  the  viSsSA] 
kingdoms.  He  was  succeeded  by  Saosduchinus,  ChyniktaL 
or  Nabuchodonosor,  and  Saracus  or  Sardanapalus. .  In  ^m" 
reign  of  the  latter,  Nabopallasar,  governor  of  Chaldea,  revdtel,l 
and  uniting  himself  to  Cyaxares  the  Mede,  succeeded  inift'l?^ 
curing  the  Chaldean  or  Babylonian  empire  for  himsd£*l^ 
As  the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  the  Babylonians  and  Medes,  ireft  V^ 
at  this  time  wholly  employed  in  defending  themselves  agaiittt  W^ 
the  Scythians,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Upper  li 
Asia,  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  embraced  the  oppQ^ 
tunity  to  recover  the  city  oi  Carchemish,  then  subject  to  1ii6 
king  of  Assyria.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  attempted  to  oppose 
the  Egjrptian  on  his  march ;  but  his  army  was  routed  aiMi  wBt 
self  slain,  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20 — 27.  This  success,  and  muA 
more  the  surrender  of  Carchemish,  encouraged  the  govemflr 
of  Coelosyria  and  Phoenice  to  revolt  from  Nabopallasar,  iAo 
had  reduced  those  provinces  some  time  before.  Being  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  associated  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  with 
him  in  the  government,  and  sent  him  with  a  powerful  army 
against  the  Egyptians  and  revolted  Syrians.  Over-  the 
Egyptians>  who  were  still  at  Carchemish,  the  young  prince 
^ined  a  complete  victory,  retook  the  place,  and  put  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword,  Jer.  xlvi.  2.  This  happened  in  the  end  of 
the  third,  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  Jer.  xxv.  1 ;  Dan.  i.  1.  Nebuchadnezzar  then  marched 
against  Jerusalenj,  took  the  city,  and  rifled  the  temple. 
Jehoiakim  was  put  in  chains  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried 

*  See  page  345,  ante. 
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£abylon  with  the  other  captives,  but  upon  his  submission 
i.  engagement  to  pay  tribute  he  was  left  m  possession  of  the 
irone,  Dan.  i.  2,  &c.;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  6 ;  2  Ki.  xxiv.  1.  From 
jMbifi  period  must  be  dated  the  seventy  years'  captivity.  The 
%rtot;orious  prince,  pursuing  his  conquests,  marched  against 
■^liaraoh  Necho,  and  without  opposition  made  himself  master 
:ltf  tie  whole  country  between  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates, 
2  ISA.  xxiv.  7. 

^i     IB.  C.  606. — Nabopallasar  dying,  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar 
^•'^cicieeded  to  the  throne.     In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he 
-^^8^^  the  remarkable  vision,  which  was  interpreted  by  Daniel 
.^l^*  ii),  and  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  government  of 
•  J^kloylon.     Nebuchadnezzar  being  engaged  with  Cyaxares  the 
:  tlt^^e,  in  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  Jehoiakim  seized  the  opportu- 
^*^^^  to  revolt.     An  army,  however,  was  sent  against  Jeru- 
si  *^em,  which  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  probably  put 
^^'^^ie  king  to  death,  2  Ki.  xxiv.  1,  2.     He  was  succeeded  by  his 
e§j*Oi[i  Jehoiakim,  who,  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  seven 
e^'iy^ars  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  together  with  part  of 
'^'^^Jie  nobility  and  princes  of  the  people,  2  Ki.  xxiv,  6 — 16, 
k.  *J4attaniah,  afterwards  called  Zedekiah,  was  then  elevated  to 
^  -  the  throne,  having  sworn  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  con- 
'  -'    ^uering  Chaldean,  Jer.  xxxvii.   1 ;   2  Ki.  xxiv.  17 ;   2  Chr. 
!^    Xxxvi.  13 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  12 — 14,  28.     It  was  not  long,  however, 
?>     before  Zedekiah  was  prevailed  upon  by  Pharaoh  Hophra  to 
?    jthrow  off  his  yoke,  and  declare  himself  independent  of  Nebu- 
"^    .chadnezzar.    Resolving  to  punish  his  ingratitude  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner,  the  Babylonian  monarch  led  a  powerful 
army  into  Judea,  which  desolated  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.    At  this  juncture,  Pharaoh 
Hophra  advanced  against  the    besiegers  at  the  head  of  a 
,     powerful  army,  which  induced  them  to  raise  the  siege  and 
ive  battle  to  the  Egyptians.     Having  defeated  the  king  of 
igvpt,  Nebuchadnezzar  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  city, 
which  was  carried,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two  years  and  a 
half,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  chap,  xxxiv. 
Zedekiah  attempting  to  escape  by  flight,  was  overtaken  by 
the   Chaldeans,  and  conducted  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  at 
Riblah.     His  children  were  put  to  death  in  his  presence,  his 
eyes  were  put  out,  and  being  loaded  with  chains  he  was  carried 
to  Babylon,  with  the  remaining  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the 
remnant  of  the  people,  except  a  few  of  the  lowest  condition.  * 
B.  C.  686. — Nebuchadnezzar  resolving  to  complete  his  con- 
quest of  these  western  nations,  sat  down  with  a  large  army 

*  See  farther  in  the  Prefatory  Observations  on  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  pp, 
119— 123,fliire. 
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before  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  he  carried  after  a  siege  of  tlib- 
teen  years,  most  of  the  inhabitants  having  retired  with  tlidt 
riches  to  a  neighbouring  island,  Ezek.  xxix.  18.  During  lUi 
period,  be  completely  reduced,  by  detached  parties,  the  Sido- 
nians,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites,  pursuant  todteL 
several  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (Jer.  xxvii — ^xzix;|| 
EiKek.  xxv) ;  and  also  sent  Nebuzaradan  into  Judea,  to  revenpl] 
the  death  of  Gedaliah.  This  he  effected,  carrying  with  hin 
the  wretched  remains  of  the  people,  and  thus  completing  the 
desolation  of  the  land,  Jer.  lii.  30;  Ezek.  iv.  6,  6.  Frai 
Tyre  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  into  Egypt,  over  which  he  ob- 
tained an  ^asy  conquest,  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war  whiek 
was  then  raging  between  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apii^)  and 
Ainasis.  The  former  was  put  to  death,  and  the  Itttterito 
supposed  was  raised  to  the  throne.  That  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon  is  manifiit 
from  Jer.  xliii.  xliv.  xlvi ;  and  Ezek.  xxix — xxxi. 

Nebuchadnezzar  now  returned  to  Babylon,  and  o^cupiel 
himself  in  beautifying  his  capital.  Being  intoxicated  viA 
pride^  God  sent  nim  a  dream  for  the  purpose  of  admoni- 
tion (Dan.  iv.  1 — ^27);  but  this  proving  ineffectual,  heim 
deprived  of  his  reason,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Dankl 
(ver.  28 — 33),  and  dwelt  among  the  beasts  of  the  field  6r 
the  space  of  seven  years.  He  died  shortly  after  recovering  hk 
tlnderstanding,  in  the  forty?-third  year  of  his  reign. 

B.  C.  563.-^Evil  Merodach  succeeded  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  throne.  He  liberated  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  who  had 
been  in  captivity  for  thirty-six  years ;  and>  after  a  reign  of  two 
years,  which  was  stained  with  every  species  of  crime,  he  was 

Eut  to  death,  and  Neriglissar  reined  lA  his  stead*  The  neit 
ing  was  Laborosoarchod,  or  Belshazzar,  who  is  supposcid  to 
have  been  the  grandson  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  his  reign  the 
city  was  taken,  and  the  "kingdom  subverted  by  Cyrus,*  as  re- 
lated Dan.  V.  Thus  were  fulfilled  the  prophecies  which  had 
been  uttered  against  the  proud  metropolis,  Is.  xiii,  xiv,  xii, 
xliii,  xlvi,  xlvii ;  Jer.  xxv ;  1,  li.+ 

6.  Media.  This  country  is  thought  to  have  disrived  its 
name  from  Madai,  the  third  son  of  Japhet,  ;|:  in  conformity 
with  which  opinion  the  Medes  are  uniformly  called  Madm. 
It  is  a  mouhtamous  region  on  the  south-west  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  east  of  Armenia,  north  of  Persia,  and  west  of  Parthia 

*  It  18  said  Dan.  v.  31,  that  the  city  was  taken  by  Darius  the  Mede,  l.€*Cf' 
axares,  the  king  of  Media.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  durinr  his  uncle's  UhrtSmtt 
Cyrus  held  the  empire  jointly  with  him,  and  only  sustained  the  second  rank. 

t  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  390,  &c.    See  further,  p.  3p2,p9ti, 

X  Josephus'  Antiquities,  b.  i.  c.  14. 
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Bnd  Hyrcania.      Its  principal   cities  in  ancient  times  were 

JBcbatan^  Rages,  Apamea^  &c.    The  Medes  were  subdued  by 

[lE^l^  or  Ti^lath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria ;   and  Shalmaneser 

'^carried  his  Jewish  and  Syiian  captives  into  this  country.    As 

the  Medes  were  excellent  warriors,  part  of  them  of  the  city  or 

country  of  Kir,  assisted  Sennacherib  in  his  invasion  of  Judea, 

•Isa.  xxii.  6.     After  his  army  was  destroyed  at  Jerusalem,  the 

Bf  edes  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.    Axbaces  seems  to  have 

commenced  the  work.    About  the  twentieth  year  of  Hezekiah 

j(A.  M.  3298),  or  perhaps  three  years  earlier,  Deioces  or  Ar- 

'.Joliaxad  obtained  possession  of  the  throne.    After  building 

£cbatan  he  invaded  Assyria,  but  Esar-Haddon  gave  him  a 

terrible  defeat  in  the  plains  of  Ragau.     His  son  Phraortes, 

whom  some  suppose  to  be  Arphaxad,  succeeded  him  A.  M. 

3348.     He  subdued  the  neighbouring  nations  of  upper  Asia, 

and  invaded  Assyria,  but  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Nineveh. 

Cyaxares  his  son,  succeeded  him  A.  M.  3370.     He  concj^uered 

Persia ;  and  to  aven^  his  father's  death,  and  the  rums  of 

£cbatan,  his  capital,  he  invaded  Assyria  and  laid  siege  to 

Nineveh.     From  this  he  was  called  away  by  an  eruption  of 

the  Tartars  into  his  territories ;  but  having  expelled  tnem,  he 

joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  besieged 

rfineveh,  which  they  took  and  rased  about  A.  M.  3403..    His 

«on  and  successor  Astyages,  the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel,  reigned 

thirty-five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cyaxares  or  Darius, 

A.  M.  3444.    This  prince  assisted  by  Cyrus,  his  son-in-law 

and  nephew,  made  himself  master  of  Babylon  and  the  whole 

OTipire  of  Chaldea.     The  new  empire  was  divided  into  a 

hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  over  which  were  placed  as 

many  governors,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  prophet  Daniel, 

Dan.  VI.     Cyrus,  through  his  wife,  became  heir  to  Media,  and 

xinited  it  with  that  of  Persia,  B.  C.  638,  after  which  all  the 

Icings  of  Babylon  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  the  Medes  and 

Persians.* 

7.  Mesopotamia,  a  famous  province,  situated  between 
the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  Hebrews  call  it  Aram- 
NaAaraim,  or  Syria  of  the  Rivers,  because  it  was  first  peopled 
by  Aram,  father  of  the  Syrians.  It  was  called  Padan^-Aram, 
the  plains  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxviii.  2.) ;  and  Secte-Aram,  the 
fields  of  Aram.  It  was  separated  on  the  west  from  Syria 
proper  by  the  river  Euphrates ;  on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Tigns,  which  separated  it  from  Assyria ;  on  the  south  it 
reached  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  nearly  join,  whence  Babylonia  began.    This  country  is 

♦  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  v.  p.  21,  &c. ;  Brown  kad  Calmet*8  Diet,  of 
the  Bible,  art.  "  Media"  and  "  Madai." 
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celebrated  in  Scripture,  as  the  primitive  abode  of  men  after 
the  deluge.  Here  also  were  bom  Phaleg,  Heber,  Tenh, 
Abraham,  Nahor,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  Leah,  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  Balaam,  8cc.  Cushanrishathaim,  the  first  oppressor 
of  the  Israelites  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  reigned  in 
this  countrjr,  Judg.  iii.  8.  Great  numbers  of  the  Syrians  of 
Mesopotamia  assisted  the  Ammonites  against  David,  and  it 
seems  dismayed  his  troops,  if  they  did  not  gain  some  Yict(^ 
over  them.  In  after  times  Mesopotamia  was  reduced  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Greeks^ 
Romans^  Parthians,  Saracens,  Turks,  Tartars,  &c»  A  great 
many  of  the  Jews  remained  in  this  country  after  Cyrus  had 
granted  them  permission  to  return  to  their  own  land.  Several 
of  them  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  were 
converted  under  Peter's  famous  sermon.  Acts  ii.  9. 

8.  Parthia.  This  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
eastern  empires.     Small  in  its  beginning,  it  gradually  ex- 
tended  itself  till  it  became  a  terror  to  even  the  Romans 
themselves.    It  sometimes  stretched  from  the  head  of  the 
Euphrates,  if  not  from  the  Hellespont,  to  bevond  the  river 
Indus^  in  Asia,  together  with  Egypt  and  Libya,  in  Africa.- 
Its  duration  is  generally  allowed  to  be  from  B.  C.  264,  to 
A.  D.  220.     It  was  founded  by  Arcases,  from  whom  all  his 
successors  were  called  Arcasides.    Artaxerxes  having  over- 
come and  slain  Artabanus,  the  last  of  this  race  of  kings, 
transferred  the  empire  to  the  Persians.     It  is  uncertain  from 
whom  the  Parthians  derived  their  origin.     Some  vmters  think 
them  to  have  been  of  Persian  origin,  others  that  they  were  of 
the  race  of  the  Gauls,  while  others  suppose  them  to  haye 
descended  from  the  Saracens.    The  ancient  Parthia  is  now 
the  Persian  Irak,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  this  empire.     Its 
length  is  about  600  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  fifty.     It  is 
somewhat  hilly,  but  the  air  is  pure  and  salutary.     There  were 
Jews  of  Parthia  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  9.);  but  the  Christian  religion  is  now  extinct,  except 
among  the    Armenians,  who   settled   there   for    mercantile 
purposes. 

9.  Persia.  The  most  ancient  name  of  this  country  is 
Elam  (Gen.  x.  22.,  xiv.  1 .,  &c.) ;  so  called  probably  from  Elam, 
the  son  of  Shem.  In  the  books  of  Daniel,  Esdras,  &c.  it  is 
called  Parasy  or  Pharsy  by  which  the  proper  Persia  is  stiB 
called.  The  extent  of  this  coimtry  has  varied,  like  many 
others,  at  different  periods  of  its  history.    The  ancient  em- 

fare  reached  in  length  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  mouth  of  the 
ndus,  about  2800  miles;  in  breadth,  from  Pontus  to  the 
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^  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  about  2000  miles.*    The  de- 
^-  Bcendants  of  Elam  first  settled  in  that  province,  which  from 
^  them  was  called  Elymais ;  and  by  de^ees,  as  their  numbers 
^  increased,  spread  themselves  into  Susiana,  and  other  adjoin- 
$  ing  provinces,  as  appears  from  Daniel,  who  places  Susa,  the 
*  metropoUs  of  Susiana,  in  the  province  of  Elam,  ch.  vii.  2. 
t       The  kingdom  of  Elam  seems  to  have  been  pretty  powerful, 
t-   even  in  the  time  of  Abraham;  for  Chedorlaomer,  king  of 
V   Elam,  who  was  contemporary  with  that  patriarch,  is  said  in 
.^    Scripture  to  have  invaded  the  Zamzummmas  and  Emims,  who 
i    were  of  a^gantic  race,  and  to  have  taken  and  pillaged  the 
s    cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  though  he  was  at  last  over- 
s    thrown  by  Abraham,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  Lot,  whom 
f    the  Elamite  had  taken  prisoner.  Gen.  xiv.  5.    Admah,  Ze- 
boim,and  Bela  or  Zoar,  were  also  his  tributaries.     In  the  time 
.    of  Jeremiah,  Elam  must  have  been  a  great  and  potent  kingdom, 
as  is  plain  from  the  prophecy,  where  he  foretells  the  increase 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dominions;   and,  particularly,  that  he 
should  subdue  Elam,  a  kingdom  on  the  river  Ulai,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Tigris,  Jer.  xlix.  35.,  See.     But  of  the  history 
of  this  nation,  from  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer  to  that  of  Cyrus, 
we  know  nothing  to  be  relied  on,  but  that,  as  stated  above, 
they  were  a  powerful  people,  who  were  in  all  probability  sub- 
dued by  the  Assyrians,  but  afterwards  recovered  their  liberty, 
and  were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  nation  till  the 
sixth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  they  were  again  brought 
under  subjection  by  that  great  warrior,  and  his  ally  Cyax- 
ares,  king  of  Media.    While  in  subjection  to  the  Assyrians, 
.  Medes,  and  Babylonians,  the  throne  was  still  filled   with 
natives  of  Persia,  though  tributaries  to  those  greater  powers. 
The  following  sketch  of  the  Persian  history  will  help  to  elu- 
cidate that  of  Scripture. 

B.  C.  699. — The  history  of  Cyrus,  the  earliest  Persian 
monarch  which  it  falls  within  our  province  to  notice,  is  pecu- 
liarly complicated  and  perplexed,  because  of  the  very  opposite 
accounts  furnished  by  those  authors  who  have  professedly 
undertaken  to  write  the  life  of  this  illustrious  prince.  It 
foims  no  part  of  our  business,  however,  to  investigate  the 
matter ;  this  is  simply  to  choose  that  account  which  appears 
the  most  probable,  and  is  most  consistent  with  Scripture ;  in 
doing  which  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  deciding  in  preference  of 
Xenophon.  According  to  this  historian,  Cyrus  was  the  son 
of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  by  Mandane,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ac^ 

*  Cluver.  Geog;r.  1.  v,  c.  13. 
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oompanied  his  grandfather  Astyages  in  the  war  against  die 
Babylonians,  in  which  he  accjuired  a  splendid  fame  both  for 
wisdom  and  valour.  After  this  exploit  ne  returned  to  Penisi, 
and  remained  with  his  father  until  he  was  forty  yeaxs  of  age, 
when  he  was  recalled  into  Media  by  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  to 
assist  him  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  Neri^Ussar,  who  was  preparing  to  invade  Media. 
Cyrus  entered  nis  uncle's  domimons  at  ue  head  of  30^000 
Persians,  and  with  the  combined  armies  totally  defeated  the 
Babylonians,  with  the  Lydians  his  allies.  Learning  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  succeeding  Babylonian  monarchs  had  entirely 
alienated  the  hearts  of  their  subjects,  Cyrus  invaded  Assyiia, 
defeated  Laborosoarchod,  ravaged  the  country^  twice  shewed 
himself  before  the  walls  of  Bs^ylon  itself,  and  reduced  some 
fortresses  upon  the  frontiers  upon  his  return  into  Media.  In 
the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  Cyrus  and  Cyaxares  determined  upon 
a  more  effectual  mode  of  warfare ;  and  to  direct  their  force  to 
the  reduction  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Babylonians,  till  it 
might  be  practicable  to  take  Babylon  itself.  Croesus,  kiii| 
of  Lydia,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Belshazzar,  and 
brought  over  with  him  the  Greeks,  Thracians,  Egyptians,  and 
the  nations  of  the  Lesser  Asia.  Cyrus  advaiic^  to  give  the 
allied  armies  battle,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Croesus 
retreated  into  Sardis,  which  city  Cyrus  invest^,  took  its 
citadel,  and  with  it  Croesus,  whose  life  he  spared,  and  ccm- 
stantly  retained  him  about  his  person  afterwards.  He  prose- 
cuted his  victories  in  Lesser  Asia,  until  he  subduea  the 
several  nations  from  the  ^gean  Sea  to  the  Euphrates ;  after 
these,  Syria  and  Arabia ;  and  having  reduced  almost  all  Asia, 
he  repassed  the  Great  River,  invaded  the  Assyrians,  and 
marched  directly  against  Babylon,  the  only  city  in  the  east 
that  now  held  out  against  him.  Belshazzar  presuming  upon 
the  impregnable  strength  and  vast  resources  of  the  city,  de- 
rided the  efforts  of  his  powerful  enemy.  In  the  mean  time 
the  invaders  encompassed  the  city  with  a  deep  trench,  keep- 
ing their  puiposes  a  profound  secret ;  and  Cyrus  was  informed 
of  the  feast  which  was  about  to  be  held  within  its  walls. 
Upon  this  night  he  determined  to  suspend  the  fates  of  his 
army  and  of  the  empire  for  which  he  fought.  The  eventful 
time  had  arrived,  and  Belshazzar  was  impiously  carousing 
among  his  princes  and  favourites,  when  the  mysterious  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  and  the  interpretation  thereof  by  the 
prophet  Daniel,  threw  the  profane  monarch  and  his  whole 
court  into  the  utmost  consternation.  While  this  was  the 
state  of  things  at  the  palace,  Cyrus  had  drained  the  river 
which  ran  through  the  city' till  it  was  fordable.     Informed  of 
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iihe  confusion  which  reignled  within^  he  issued  6rders  to  his 
troops  to  enter  it^  at  north  and  south,  by  marching  up  the 
channel.  They  advanced  towards  each  other  without  any 
impediment,  till  they  met  in  the  centre  of  the  river.  God, 
who  had  promised  to  open  before  him  the  gates  of  brass 
(Isa.  xlv.  1.),  preceded  tnem,  otherwise  this  singular  and  ad- 
venturous expedition  must  have  failed.  Had  the  gates  which 
closed  the  avenues  leading  to  the  river  been  shut,  which  was 
always  the  custom  at  night,  the  whole  scheme  had  been  de- 
feated. But  so  was  it  ordered  by  Providence,  that  in  this 
night  of  general  riot  and  confusion,  with  unparalleled  negli- 
gence, they  were  kft  open !  so  that  these  troops  entered  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  city  without  opposition,  and  reached  the 
palace  before  any  alarm  was  given.  The  guards  were  imme- 
diately put  to  the  sword — Belshazzar  slain,  and  the  city 
taken  almost  without  resistance,  Dan.  v.  Babylon  being 
thus  taken,  Cyrus,  who  shared  the  empire  with  his  uncle, 

S' elded  him  the  first  rank^in  it;  and  Cyaxares,  called  by 
aniel  Darius  the  Mede,  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
ivhile  Cyrus  retired  into  Persia ;  but  after  a  short  absence  re- 
turned to  Babylon,  and  with  Cyaxares  settled  the  whole 
empire.*  This  important  business  being  adjusted,  Cyrus 
again  departed  to  push  his  conquests  stul  further.  While 
absent  on  this  expedition,  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den  of 
lions,  and  delivered  in  the  miraculous  manner  recorded, 
Dan.  vi.  The  death  of  Cyaxares  recalled  Cyrus  to  Babylon, 
and  upon  him  devolved  the  crowns  of  Media,  Persia,  and 
Babylon.  He  lived  in  tranquillity  seven  years  after  acquiring 
this  united  empire,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Indus, 
on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas,  on  the  west  by 
the  iEgean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea  of  Arabia,  and  Ethi- 
opia. This  extensive  dominion  is  hinted  at  in  the  opening  of 
his  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  which  he  doubtless  passed  by 
the  persuasion  of  Daniel,  the  first  year  after  he  had  seated 
himself  upon  the  throne  of  Babylon,  after  the  death  of 
Cyaxares  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22, 23 ;  Ezra  i.  7,  8*),  and  of  which 
many  of  the  Jews  availed  themselves  to  return  into  their  own 
country.  See  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  passim* 
This  illustrious  prince  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  nis  age, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  regretted  by  all  the  nations  of  his 
vast  spreading  dominions. 

B.  U.  629. — Cambyses,  his  son,  succeeded  Cyrus  in  the 
throne ;  but  his  disposition  was  very  different  from  that  of  his 
father.     His  temper  was  restless  and  his  disposition  cruel  > 

*  See  Media,  ad  Jin,  page  359,  ante. 
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and  on  more  occasions  than  one,  when  his  arms  were  unsoe- 
cessful  abroad,  he  poured  out  his  fury  on  his  owdt  subjects. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne  the  governors  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  and  of  the  countries  of  Ammon,  and  Moab,  and 
Samaria,  wrote  an  epistle  to  him  (Ahasuerus^  Ezra  iv.  6j, 
in  which  they  represented  that  if  the  Jews  were  permitted 
to  rebuild  their  city  and  temple  they  would  refuse  to  pay  tri- 
bute or  do  homage,  but  resist  kings,  and  choose  rather  to  rok 
over  others  than  to  be  ruled  over  themselves.  On  reading 
this  epistle,  Cambyses  forbade  the  Jews  to  build  the  city^d 
the  temple ;  and  the  works  were  accordingly  suspended  till 
the  second  year  of  Darius,  Ezra  iv.  24.  * 

B.  C.  622.  —  About  five  months  before  the  death  of  Cam- 
byses, a  M agian,  taking  advantage  of  the  disaffection  of  the 
people  towards  their  sovereign,  and  his  absence  with  the  army 
from  the  capital,  represented  himself  as  Smirdis,  the  brother 
of  Cambyses,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  orders,  and 
thus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne.  That  this  usurper 
was  the  Artaxerxes  mentioned  by  Ezra  (ch.  iv.  7.),  is  aflirmed 
with  the  highest  probability.  To  him,  therefore,  may  be 
justly  attributed  the  same  rigour  towards  the  Jews  which  we 
remarked  in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor  Cambyses.+  The 
Pseudo  Smirdis  after  a  reign  of  eight  months  was  put  to  death, 
in  the  famous  conspiracy  which  terminated  in  placing  Darius 
on  the  throne. 

B.  C.  618. — About  the  third  year  of  Darius,  the  transac- 
tions of  his  reign  have  a  very  important  connection  with  the 
sacred  history.  The  Jews  had  resumed  the  erection  of  the 
temple  and  tne  restoration  of  their  city.  On  the  accession  of 
Darms,  they  were  at  first  inattentive  to  improve  the  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  suffered  for  their  neglect  by  the  failure 
of  their  vintage  and  harvest.  At  lengm,  being  divinely 
warned  by  the  prophet  Haggai,  they  zealously  applied  them- 
selves to  the  work,  which  their  inveterate  foes,  the  Samari- 
tans, again  endeavoured  to  obstruct.  But,  Tatnai,  the  satrap, 
who  governed  Syria  and  Palestine,  appears  on  this  occasion 
to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  just  and  prudent  magistrate.  He 
proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  ana  demanded  of  the  Jews,  by  what 
authority  they  acted.  On  their  producing  the  decree  of 
Cyrus,  Tatnai  wrote  to  Darius,  who  ordered  that  search  should 
be  made  for  the  original  decree,  which  was  found  among  the 
archives  in  the  palace  of  Ecbatana,  or,  as  Ezra  names  it, 
*'  Achmsetha,  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of  the  Medes," 
Ezra  vi,  2.  This  original  decree,  agreemgwith  the  copy  which 

*  Josephus,  ADtimiities,  b.  xi.  ch.  2. 

t  See  Prideauz's  Connect  part  i.  book  3. 
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the  Jews  had  produced  as  the  justification  of  their  conduct, 
Darius  ordered  to  be  again  published.  He  also  decreed 
the  restoration  of  the  sacred  vessels,  of  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  spoiled  the  former  temple ;  and  that  resources 
for  carrying  on  the  work  should  be  dispensed  to  the  Jews  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  provinces.  If  any  one  obstructed  the 
work,  timber  was  to  be  taken  down  from  his  own  house  to 
construct  a  gibbet,  on  which  he  should  be  hanged,  and  his 
house  be  demolished,  Ezra  v.  Prideaux  remarks,  on  the 
authority  of  the  learned  Lightfoot,  that  the  decree  having 
been  granted  by  Darius,  at  his  palace  in  Shushan,  in  remem- 
brance hereof,  the  eastern  gate  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple 
was,  from  this  time,  called  the  gate  of  Shushan,  and  that  a  pic- 
ture and  draught  of  that  city  was  pourtrayed  in  sculpture  over 
it,  and  there  continued  till  its  last  destruction  by  the  Romans. 

B.C.  485.  —  Xerxes,  a  grandson  of  Cyrus,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Darius,  but  nothing  connected  with 
the  Scripture  history  is  recorded  during  his  reign.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Artaxerxes,  the  Ahasuerus  of  the 
Book  of  Esther,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History,  Josephus,  Prideaux,  and  others.  This  prince  fa- 
voured the  Jews  above  all  the  kings  of  Persia,  particularly 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  comp.  Ezra  vii.  1,  Neh.  i.  ii. 
with  Esther  ii.  16.  This  was  the  last  king  of  Persia,  who 
was  connected  in  any  direct  manner  with  sacred  history.  * 

10.  Ph(Enicia  was  a  province  of  Syria,  but  not  always  of 
the  same  extent.  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Is- 
raelites, its  limits  were  narrow.  It  extended  in  length  from 
Dora,  below  Accho  to  the  river  Eleutherus,  just  above  Tri- 
poli ;  and  in  breadth,  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  continuation  of  the  western  range  of  Lebanon.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Phoenicia  were.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Tripoli,  Botyrs, 
Byblus,  Berytus,  Ecdippa,  Ptolemais,  and  Dora.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  history  of  this  country  is  derived  from 
Brown's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

This  country  was  anciently  peopled  with  inhabitants  de- 
scended from  Canaan.  The  Zidonians,  Arvadites,  Arkites, 
and  perhaps  the  Zemarites  and  Sinites,  dwelt  here.  No  doubt 
in  the  time  of  Joshua  and  Barak,  others  of  their  Canaanitish 
brethren  poured  in  upon  them.  The  increase  of  their  popula- 
tion made  them  apply  to  navigation  and  trade.  They,  espe- 
cially the  Tyrians  and  Zidonians,  had  almost  all  the  trade  of 
the  then  known  world.     There  was  scarcely  a  shore  or  isle  of 

*  See  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  ▼.  p.  167,  &c. ;  Ency.  Metropolitana,  art. 
**  Cyrus,"  "  Cambyses,"  "  Darius,"  and  "  Xerxes ;"  Prideaux's  Connect,  part  i. 
book  3.  sub  anno  651'-486. 
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the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  they  did  not  plant  colonies;  Ae 
most  noted  of  which  was  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  Iod? 
coutended  with  Rome.  It  is  thought  the  Phcenicians  pushea 
their  trade  as  far  as  Britain.  It  appears  that  they  had  settfe- 
meut3  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
thinks,  vast  numbers  of  Edomites  fled  thither  \i\  the  days  of 
David,  and  carried  their  arts  along  with  them. 

The  ancient  Phoenicians  were  famed  for  learmng>  and  are 
said  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  letters.  They  were  also 
noted  for  their  idolatries,  in  the  worship  of  Baal,  Ashtoreth, 
Hercules,  Apollo,  Tammuz,  8cc. 

The  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia  were  Sidon  and  Tyre.  SidoD^ 
or  Zidon,  was  built  on  the  east-shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  perhaps  not  lon^  after  the  flood,  by  Zidon,  the  eldest  son 
of  Canaan;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  some  ages  after,  bnilt 
old  Tyre,  on  a  high  hill  on  the  same  shpre,  about  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  south.  The  circumference  of  this  old  city  was 
about  three  miles  :  but  in  process  of  time,  they  built  another 
on  the  adjacent  island,  and  joining  the  two  by  an  isthmus, 
or  neck  of  land,  the  whole  city  in  its  chief  splendour  is  said 
to  have  been  about  nineteen  miles  in  circumference,  which 
included  the  suburbs.  Both  Tyre  and  Sidon  pertained  to 
the  tribe  of  Ashur,  but  were  never  taken  from  the  Canaanites. 
The  Zidonians  very  early  oppressed  the  Israelites,  Judg.  x. 
1,  2.  Sometimes  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  distinct  kings,  and 
sometimes  they  had  but  one  over  both.  Many  of  them  make 
but  little  figure  in  history.  About  the  time  of  David,  Cilix, 
and  Cadmus,  the  sons  of  Agenor,  king  of  Zidon,  alarmed  by 
David's  repeated  victories,  left  their  country,  and  sought  out 
new  seats  of  empire  for  themselves.  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
who  appears  to  have  had  the  Sidonians  under  him,  assisted 
Solomon  in  building  the  temple,  and  other  structures;  and 
it  seems  there  had  been  a  covenant  of  amity  established  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Ethbaal,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  was 
one  of  his  successors ;  but  he  probably  lived  at  Zidon.  Per- 
haps Phalis,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was 
his  son.  During  the  reign  of  Pygmalion,  the  great  grandson 
of  Ethbaal,  Dido,  or  Eliza,  his  sister,  with  a  multitude  of 
others,  fled  from  his  oppression,  and  built  Carthage,  on  the 
north  of  Africa,  to  the  south-west  of  Sicily.  The  Tynans, 
and  perhaps  other  Phcenicians,  were  in  the  league  against  the 
Israelites  m  the  time  of  Jehobhaphat.    Psal.  Ixxxiii.  7. 

About  the  time  of  Jotham,  the  Phoenicians  seem  to  have 
been  masters  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Phi- 
listines ;  and  it  seems  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  they  carried  off 
numbers  of  the  Jews,  and  sold  them  to  the  Greeks  for  slaves. 
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:Joel  iii.  4.  Soon  after,  Eulsus,  their  king,  attempting  to 
(educe  the  revolted  inhabitants  of  Gath,  these  supplicated  the 
'protection  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  He  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Phoeniciana.  The  Zidonians  quickly  re- 
volted from  Tyre,  proclaimed  him  their  king,  and  assisted 
him  against  the  Tyrians.  Five  years  he  besieged  Tyre ;  but 
twelve  of  their  ships  defeating  sixty  of  his,  and  death  cutting 
feim  off,  the  siege  was  raised.  The  glory  of  Tyre  quickly  in- 
creased, and  the  most  of  Phoenicia  became  subject  to  it. 
They  traded  with  the  Egyptians,  Eoliaas,  Cilicians,  Spaniards, 
Greeks,  Cappadocians,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  Mesopo- 
tamians,  Medes,  Persians,  Lydiaos,  Africans,  and  islanders 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Provoked  with  Uie  Phceniciana, 
.for  entering  into  a  league  with  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and 
assisting  him  in  his  rebeUion,  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  the 
country,  Zidon  quickly  surrendered.  Tyre  was  besieged  for 
thirteen  years,  during  which  time,  Ethbaal,  their  proud  and 
politic  prince,  was  slain.  In  A.M.  3432,  Tyre  was  taken ; 
but,  during  the  siege,  the  inhabitants  had  transported  them- 
selves ana  their  eifeots  to  the  neighbouring  island,  about 
seventy  paces  from  the  shore.  Missing  their  expected  booty, 
the  Chaldeans  vented  their  rage  on  the  few  they  found,  burnt 
the  city,  and  cast  the  rubbish  into  the  sea.  The  Tyrians,  now 
pretty  safe  in  their  island,  afterwards  sent  their  submission  to 
the  Chaldeans,  under  whom,  and  their  Persian  successors, 
the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Zidon  had  etill  kings  of  their  owq. — 
Tetramnestes,  or  Zidon,  assisted  Xerxes  of  Persia  with  300 
galleys,  in  his  expedition  against  Greece.  Wearied  with  the 
tyranny  of  Darius  Ochus  of  Persia,  they  entered  into  a  league 
gainst  him  with  Nectanebus  of  Egypt.  Ochus  laid  siege  to 
their  cily ;  Tennes,  their  king,  ana  Mentor,  a  Greek  general, 
betrayed  it  into  his  hands.  Enraged  at  this,  and  their  ships 
being  burnt  that  none  might  leave  the  place,  they  in  despera- 
tion burnt  the  city  on  themselves,  and  perished  to  the  number 
of  40,000.  Ochus  got  a  considerable  sum  for  the  rubbish,  as 
there  was  much  gold  and  silver  among  it.  The  rest  of  the 
countiy  readily  submitted  to  him.  About  this  time,  it  is 
said,  the  slaves  of  Tyre,  in  one  night,  murdered  all  their  mas- 
ters, except  one  Strato,  who  was  made  king.  About  the  same 
time,  one  Strato  was  king  of  Zidon,  which  was  now  re-buiit. 
Alexander  the  Great  deposed  him,  to  make  way  for  one  Bai- 
lonymuB,  a  very  poor  man,  but  of  the  ancient  blood-royal. 
"When  Alexander  approached  towards  Tyre,  the  governor  sent 
him  presents;  but  trusting  to  their  wall  of  160  feet  thick, 
built  completely  round  the  island,  they  refused  to  admit  him 
into  their  city,  to  sacrifice  to  Hercules.     After  a  costly  and 
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terrible  siege  of  seven  months,  he  took  the  city  by  forces  pot 
8000  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword^  crucified  206o,  and  sold 
30,000  for  slaves  to  the  Jews  and  others.     The  city  he  le- 

E copied  from  the  continent^  and  made  Azelmic  the  king,  who 
ad  been  abroad  during  the  siege,  governor.  Previous  to  the 
capture  of  the  island,  tne  Tyrians  had  sent  off  their  wives  and 
children  to  Carthage;  and  about  15,000  others  were  secretb 
carried  off  in  the  Zidonian  ships.  About  19  years  after,  Anti- 
gonus  again  took  it,  after  a  sie^e  of  16  months.  After  Alexan- 
der, Phoenicia  never  recovered  its  ancient  glory,  a  great  part  of 
their  trade  being  carried  off  to  Alexandria,  and  themselves  so 
often  changing  their  Syro-Grecian  and  Egypto-Grecian  mas- 
ters. Having  fallen  into  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  Augustus,  to 
punish  their  frequent  revolts,  and  their  siding  with  Cassius, 
deprived  Tyre  and  Zidon  of  their  charters.  The  PhcBnicians 
in  part  became  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion :  many  from 
that  quarter  attended  our  Saviour's  instructions,  and  received 
his  cures.  A  Syro-Phoenician  woman  he  extolled  for  her 
faith.  Mark  iii.  8,  and  vii.  24 — 31.  The  Gospel  was  early 
preached  here.  Acts  xi.  19.  Paul  tarried  a  wnile  with  the 
Christians  at  Tyre  and  Zidon.  Acts  xxii.  4,  and  xxvii.  3. 
For  many  ages,  there  were  noted  churches  in  these  places; 
but  for  a  long  time  past.  Tyre  has  been  a  mere  heap  of  ruins, 
inhabited  by  a  few  wretched  fishermen.  Zidon  is  still  of 
some  note,  having  about  16,000  inhabitants,  Christians  and 
others,  not  absolutely  wretched.  Gen.  ix.  26—27.  Amos  i. 
9, 10 ;  Joel  iii.  4 — 8 ;  Jsa.  xxiii. ;  Ezek.  xxvi. — ^xxviii. ;  Jer. 
XXV.  11,  22,  and  xxvii.  3 — 7;  Zech.  ix.  1 — 6;  Psal.  xlv.  12, 
Ixxii.  10,  and  Ixxxiv.  4. 

11.  Syria. — ^This  countryis  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  called 
Aram,  from  Aram,  the  youngest  son  of  Shem.  Under  this 
name  is  sometimes  included  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Phoenicia, 
and  Palestine.  But  Syria  Proper  was  bounded  by  th  e  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  west,  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  mount  Taurus 
on  the  north,  and  Arabia  deserta,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia, 
on  the  south  :  extending  from  34®  to  38**  north  latitude.  The 
Roman  province  of  Syria  included  the  whole  of  Judea.  This 
country  was  originally  parcelled  out  into  several  little  king^ 
doms ;  in  after  times,  mto  four  principal  ones,  Zobah,  Da- 
mascus, Hamath,  and  Geshur;  the  others,  spoken  of  in 
Scripture,  as  Bethrehob,  Ishtob,  Maacha,  were  probably  sub- 
divisions. Subsequently  the  whole  country  was  divided  into 
two  parts  only,  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia,  according  to  Strabo, 
who,  nevertheless,  elsewhere  distinguishes  Phoenice  from  Syria. 
Ptolemy  subdivides  these ;  and  in  the  proper  Syria,  notices 
Ommagene,  Pieria,   Cyrristica,  Seleucis,  Cassiotis,   Chaly- 
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(lonitis,  Chalcidice,  Apamene,  Laodiceae,  Phoenicia,  Medi- 
irranea,  Coeloayria,  and  Palmyrene.  Ccelosyria,  properly 
^^  >  called,  lay  between  Libauus  and  Antilibanua,  and  was 
pi^Dce  called  Ccelosyria,  or  the  Hollow  Syria.  Its  principal 
Duties  were  Heliopolis,  Abila,  Damascus,  and  Laodicea.  *  — 
2£his  geographer  styles  Abila,  Abila  Lysania:,  which  agrees 
jsvith  St.  Luke's  division  of  the  tetrarchy,  ch.  iii,  1.  From 
gfV.bila,  the  neighbouring  country  took  the  name  of  Abilene. 
'^  was  once  the  metropolis  of  Syria.     Some  of  the 

:ients  have  supposed  It  to  have  been  built  by  one  Da- 
from  whom  it  was  named ;  but  the  most  genei'ally 
eoeived  opinion  is,  that  it  was  founded  by  Uz,  the  eldest  son 
if  Aram.     It  was  certainly  in  being  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
l3en.  xiv.  15 ;  xv,  2. 

jUalmet  has  noticed  the  following  divisions  of  this  country. 
Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers,  or  Mesopotamia  of  Syria,  or  Aram 
lanaraim.f 

Syria  of  Damascus,  that  of  which  Damascus  was  the  ca- 
^tal,  extended  eastward  along  mount  Libanus.  Its  limits 
;v;^ed  according  to  the  power  of  the  princes  that  reigned  at 
^ama£cu8. 

Sifria  of'  Zobak,  or  Sobal,  probably  Ccelosyria,  Syria  the 
boUow.  Its  capital  was  Zobah,  a  city  unknown,  unless  it  be 
jHobah  or  Hobai,  north  of  Damascus.  Gen.  xiv.  15. 

Syria  of' Maachah,  or  Beth-maackak,  was  also  towards  Li- 
jianus.  2Sam.  X.  6, 8;  2  Kings  xv.  29.  It  extended  beyond 
Jordan,  and  was  given  to  Manasseh.  Dent  iii.  14 ;  Josh, 
'xiii.  13. 

Syria  of  Rohoh,  or  Rekob,  was  that  part  of  Syria,  of  which 
Rehob  was  tlie  capital.  But  Rohob  was  near  the  northern 
j&ontier  of  the  Land  of  Promise  (Numb.  xiii.  21),  on  the  way 
pr  pass  that  leads  to  Emath,  or  Hamath.  lb  was  given  to 
^sher,  and  lay  contiguous  to  Aphek,  in  Libanus.  Josh.  xix. 
58,  30 ;  xxi.  31.  Laish,  otherwise  Dan,  situate  at  the  foun- 
tains of  Jordan,  was  in  the  country  of  Rohob,  Judg.  i.  31. 
^The  Ammonites  called  to  their  assistance  against  David,  the 
ISyriaas  of  Rehob,  of  Zobah,  of  Maachah,  and  of  Ish-tob. 
2  Sam.  X.  6,  8. 

Syria  of  Tob,  or  of  Ish-tob,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Mac- 
cabees, was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Libanus,  the  northern 
extremity  of  Palestine ;  for,  when  Jephtha  was  banished  by 
liis  brethren  from  Gilead,  he  withdrew  into  the  land  of  Tob. 
Judg.  xi.  3, 5 ;  1  Mace.  v.  13 ;  2  Mace.  xii.  17. 

_  . Lppy  Ca  bave  snnClier  opportunity  of  recomiaendiiig  that  very  judicioos 

vork,  TLe  Mixlvm  Traveller,  the  Eecond  and  lliird  volumes  uf  irhicti  cuntoin  an 
interestiDg  and  acGuriitc  account  cif  Syrin  and  Aais  Minor ;  and  tbis  for  tbc  sum 
-"""'  fSee  Micedonia,  page 379, jwif. 
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Syria  of  Ematk,  or  Hamath,  of  whioh  Hamath^  on  the 
OronteSy  was  the  capital. 

Syria,  without  any  other  appellation,  denotes  the  kingdom 
of  oyria,  of  which  Antioch  became  the  capital,  after  the 
reign  of  the  Seleucidae. 

Xkdosyria,  or  Codesyria,  or  the  Lower  Syria,  occurs  in 
several  places  of  the  Maccabees.  It  may  be  considered,  sap 
Strabo,  either  in  a  proper  and  restricted  sense,-  as  only  t£e 
tract  of  land  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus ;  or,  in  a  larger 
signification^  including  all  the  country  in  obedience  to  9ie 
kings  of  Syria»  from  Seleucia  to  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

Syria  oj  Pakstine,  is  read  in  some  authors,  and  sometiines 
comprehends  Palestine  under  Syria,  because  this  provinoe 
was  long  subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria.  - 

••-  Syro^Pherdciaf  is  Phenicia  properly  so  called,  of  which 
Sidon,  or  Zidon,  was  the  capital ;  which,  having  by  conquest 
been  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  added  its  old  iuune 
Phenicia  to  that  of  Syria.  The  Canaanitish  woman  is  called 
a  Syro-Phenician  (Mark  vii.  26),  because  she  was  of  Phe- 
nicia, then  considered  as  part  of  Syria.  St.  Matthew^  who 
wrote  in  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  calls  her  a  Canaanitish  woman 
(Matt.  XV.  22,  24),  because  that  country  was  really  peopled 
by  Canaanites ;  Sidon  being  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan.  Gob. 
X.  16. 

Syria  at  first  was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  each  in  his 
own  city  and  territories.  David  subdued  them,  about  ante 
A.D.  1044  (2 -Sam.  viii.  13),  on  occasion  of  Ms  wear  against 
the  Ammonites,  whom  the  Syrians  had  assisted,  ch«  x.  6, 8. 
After  the  reign  of  Solomon  they  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  were 
not  reduced  again,  tillJeroboam  II.  kingof  Israel,  A.M.  3179. 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  having  de^ 
dared  war  against  Ahab,  king  of  Judah,  this  prince  round 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  craving  aid  from  -Tiglatb' 
Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  wno  put  Rezin  to  death',  took  Da- 
mascus, and  transported  the  Syrians  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Syria  now  continued  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Assyria. 
Afterwards,  it  came  under  the  Chaldeans;  then  under  the 
Persians ;  and  was  finally  reduced  by  Alexander  the;  Great 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  empire  was  divided  between 
his  principal  officers,  and  Syria  became  one  of  the  four  Greek 
kingdoms  thus  formed,  and  was' governed  by  the  Seleucide; 
some  of  whom,  especially  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  were  the  most 
determined  and  cruel  enemies  of  the  Jews.  After  it  had  sub- 
fisted  about  260  years  in  this  state,  it  was  reduced  to  a  Ro- 
man province.*  ^  . 

*  See  fuf ther,  in  ihe  account  of  Greece,  page  373,  post. 
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*  The  principal  countries  in  Europe,  mentioned  in  Scriptures 
'are,  Aciiala — lllyricum — Ilat^ — -Macednnia — and  Spain.  The 
"chief  Islands  are  Clauda — Crete — Melita— Samothrace — 
■  and  Skill/. 

I.  Greece. — ^This  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  J^ai-on,  and  oftai 
inprebends,  says  Calniet,  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  tl^e 
desoendants  of  Jaran,  as  well  in  Greece,  as  in  Ionia,  and 
Ifiia  Minor.  Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
lame  of  Greek  is  taken  in  a  more  enlar^d  and  extended 
ttise,  because  the  Greeks  being  masters  of  ligypt,  Syria,  tile  1 
touatries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  8cc.  the  Jews  included  alt 
^  intiles  under  the  name  of  Greeks.  Hence,  in  the  MaccA' 
3Bj  the  Gospels,  and  St,  Paul's  writings,  the  term  is  fre- 
itiently  used  in  this  sense,  while  in  others  it  denotes,  those 
^^Belwews  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan^age.  Greece,  in  its 
largest  acceptation,  as  denoting  the  countries  where  the 
^ih'eek  language  prevailed,  included  from  the  Scardian  moua- 
fcioB,  north,  to  the  Levant,  south  ;  and  from  the  Adriatic  Sel^ 
l^est,  to  Asia  Minor,  east.  Hence  Daniel  uses  the  tetm 
~  BCce  to  denote  Macedonia,  as  part  of  Greece,  whereas  wfe 
d  Acts  XX.  2,  that  St  Paul  passing  through  Macedonia, 
&ame  to  Greece,  i.  e.  Grecia  Proper.  In  this  more,  restricted 
imae,  Macedonia  and  the  river  Strymon  formed  the  nortbem 
Kiundary  of  Greece.  Achaia,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
W9B  a  province  of  Greece,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  capital, 
[^feen  in  its  largest  sense  it  was  that  country  now  called 
Ijvidia,  bounded  north  by  Thessaly,  west  by  the  river  Achft- 
Stous,  east  by  the  Archipelago,  and  south  by  the  icthmus  of 
bCorinth.  In  a  more  contin^  sense  Achaia  was  a  province  in 
"the  Morea,  now  called  Romania  Alta;  it  is  north  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  runs  westward  along  the  bay  of  Corinth  : 
its  metropolis  was  Patmos. 

Greece  was  probably  peopled  soon  after  the  flood.  At  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  B.  C.  900  it  was  extremely  popu- 
lous, and  was  divided  into  a  prodigious  number  of  small  states, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 
In  after-times,  we  find  about  forty-ei^ht  provinccH  in  it,  all 
which  Philip  kin^of  Macedon,  and  Alexander  his  son,  re- 
duced into  one.  The  kingdoms  or  states  of  Sicyon,  Ai^os, 
Attica,  or  Athens,  Bceotia,  Arcadia,  Thessaly,  Phocifi,  Corinth, 
Lacedsemon,  Elis,  ffifolia,  Locris,  Doris,  Achaia,  and  Mace- 
donia, werothe  most  noted. 
■     The  father  of  the  Greeks,  as  before  intimated,  was  Javaii, 
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the  fourth  boh  of  Japheth  ;  his  sons  were  Elisha,  Tarshieb, 
Chittim,  and  Dodanim ;  hia  posterity  were  anciently  caLed 
loanes,  or  lones ;  they  first  seem  to  have  settled  on  me  west 
of  Lesser  Asia,  where  part  of  them  still  continued,  and  to 
which  others  in  aft<!r-times  returned  from  Greece,  and 
formed  Greek  states  in  Lesser  Asia,  of  their  various  tribes, 
lonians,  ^olians,  and  Dorians.  Numbers,  in  very  early 
times,  passed  mto  Europe,  perhaps  by  crossing  the  HeUes- 
pcnt,  and  settled  in  Greece.  Some  Phcenicians,  Egyptians, 
and  perhaps  others,  driven  out  of  their  own  countries,  came 
afterward  and  settled  among  them ;  they,  notwithstanding  a 
multitude  of  intestine  wars,  multiplied  exceedingly,  aiul 
spread  thsmselves  into  almost  every  isle  and  coast  of  llie 
Mediterranean  sea :  part  of  them  took  up  their  residence  in 
the  east  of  Italy ;  others  at  Marseilles  in  the  south  of  France; 
and  part  of  them  settled  in  Egypt,  and  Cyrene,  in  Africa. 

After  they  hai:l  lon^  lived  in  barbarity,  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy was  mtroduced  among  them,  aboutsixor  seven  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour :  they  made  consider- 
able advances  therein,  chiefly  in  their  own  self-conceit ;  but 
though  their  manners  were  less  savage,  their  morals  were,  on 
the  whole,  but  little  bettered.  It  is  said  they  had  abool 
30,000  idols.  They  trade'',  with  the  Tyrians,  and  sometimes 
bought  'jf  them  Jews  to  be  slaves.  Ezek.  xxvii.  6.  7, 13; 
Joeliii.6. 

After  long  and  repeated  wars  between  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Athenians,  their  principal  tribes,  and  the  wax  of  the  Pho- 
cians,  and  Boeotians, ^c. which, with  their  looseness  of  manners, 
had  exceedingly  weakened  those  in  the  south  parts  of  Greece, 
the  Macedonians  subdued  them,  A.M.  3666.  But  th^ 
foreign  wars  were  still  more  remarkable.  About  A.  M.  3100, 
they,  alter  a  war  of  ten  years,  mined  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
Troy.  About  four  hundred  years  after,  the  lonians  in  Leaser 
Asia  revolted  from  the  Persians ;  and  the  Greeks  in  Europe, 
particularly  the  Athenians  ami  Lacedemonians,  on  different 
occasions,  and  sometimes  conjunctly,  took  part  with  them 
Provoked  therewith,  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes  his  son, 
with  a  prodigious  army,  thought  to  ruin  them  entirely  :  a  con- 
siderablepart  of  Greece  was  ravaged,  and  Athens  was  twice 
burnt.  Por  almost  two  hundred  years,  partly  by  assisting 
the  Egyptians,  and  partly  by  harassing  the  Persian  tertittHiea 
in  Asia,  the  Greeks  attempted  to  resent  this  usaee. 

No  sooner  had  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and  his  son 
Alexander,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  Greece,  than  it 
was  resolved  to  overturn  the  empire  of  Persia.  About  A.  M- 
3670^  Aiexaader  marched  an  army  of  35,000  Greeks  into 
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.Asia.  With  these,  in  the  three  great  tattles  of  GranicuH, 
^^lasus,  and  Arbela,  he,  with  but  trifling  loss,  overthrew  the 
Persian  armies,  whicli  it  seema  were,  in  the  two  first  battles, 
about  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  ;  and  in  the  last,  ten  or 
Vrfeven  hundr&l  thouaant!.  In  six  years  he  made  himself 
BiaBter  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  part  of  In  lia ;  and  died, 
■leaving  an  empire  about  4000  miles  in  length.  None  of  his 
relations,  or  posterity,  maintained  peaceable  possession  of  any 
^art  of  it :  in  about  fifteen  years,  they  were  all  raurderea. 
iHosana,  one  of  his  wives,  murdered  Statiia,  the  daughter  of 
'Darius,  another  of  them,  and  cast  her  body  into  a  well. 
[Oiympias,  his  mother,  murdered  Aridseus  his  bastard-brother, 
land  Eurydice  hia  wife ;  and  not  long  after  was,  in  revenge 
^iiereof,  murdered  by  Cassander's  soldiery.  Roxatia,  and 
lAIexander  ^gus  her  son  who  ha^l  borne  the  title  of  king 
about  fourteen  years,  and  had  been  supporte'l  by  Eumenes, 
■iAat  miracle  of  Lraveiy  and  conduct,  were  privately  mur- 
uered  by  Cassamlev,  who,  aljout  a  year  after,  murdered  Het^ 
!Gule8,  another  of  Alexander's  sons,  and  his  mother  Baraine. 
iThe  royal  family  thus  extinct,  and  Autigonus  reduced,  the 
^empire  was  parcelled  inti)  four  parts.  Lysimachus  had' 
Sithynia,  Thrace,  and  the  northern  part ;  Cassau'ler  had  Greece, 
•mtd  the  western  parts ;  Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  and  the  southern 
countries;  and  Seleucus  NicatorhadSyna,  and  the  eastern  part. 
That  which  belonged  to  Lysimachus  was  taken  from  him  in  a 
few  years,  an!  there  remained  but  three  divisions.  The 
<monarchy  of  Greece,  after  a  variety  of  wars,  was  split  into 
Hhe  states  of  Macedonia,  Achaia,  j^tolia,  8i.c.  and  most  of  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  about  a  hundred  and  forty-eight 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

The  two  thighs  of  this  once  belly-like  empire  had  a  longer- 
duration.  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  first  Grecian  king  of  Egypt, 
on  the  south,  was  very  powerful.  He  had  under  him  Egyp^ 
Canaan,  Phcenicia,  Caria,  Hollow  Syria,  part  of  Arabia,  ail 
Cyprus,  and  sundry  of  the  figean  isles.  Seleucus  Nicator^ 
the  first  Greek  king  of  Syria,  on  the  north,  was  still  more' 

Siwerful :  he  was  sovereign  of  all  the  countries  from  the 
ellespont  to  beyond  the  river  Indus,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Lysimachus,  ruled  over  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Antiochus 
Soter,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  whose  war  with  the  Gauls, 
Bithynians,  and  king  of  Pergamus,  weakened  his  kingdom. 
After  Ptolemy  Phitadelphus  in  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  Theos 
in  Syria,  were  wearied  of  their  long  war  with  one  another,  a 
method  of  peace  was  agreed  on :  Philadelphus  carried  hie 
daughter  Bernice  along  with  him  to  Syria  and  persuaded 
AniM^aa  to  divoice  \m  wife  Laodicei  and  many  ber,  and 
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settle  the  Syrian  crown  on  her  children.  No  sooner  waa 
Fhil»delphus  dead,  than  Antiochus  divorced  Bemice,  and 
Recalled  Laodice,  and  settled  the  crown  on  her  son  Seleucns 
CaUinicus.  To  prevent  her  husband  from  changing  his  mind, 
Laodice  ^ot  him  quickly  poii^oned.  ISeleucus  succeeded  him 
about  A.  M.  3758.  Beniice  and  her  child,  and  the  E^fp- 
lians  who  attended  her,  were  all  murdered,  before  the 
troops  of  Lesser  Asia  could  come  up  to  aasiat  her.  To  re- 
venge her  death,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  king  of  Egypt,  her 
brother,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  reduced  the  most  rf 
it,  killed  Laodice,  took  much  spoil,  and  recovered  about 
2500  of  the  Egyptian  idols,  which  Cambysea  and  other  Peft- 
eians  had  carried  from  Egypt,  which  he  replaced  in  their 
temples.  In  his  return  through  Canaan,  he  ollered  a  solemn 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  tlie  God  of  the  Jews  at  JerusaieoL 
As  a  sedition  at  home  had  obliged.  Ptolemy  to  leave  Syria,  lie 
made  a  truce  with  Seleucus;  out  that  unhappy  prince  was' 
harassed  by  his  brother  Hierax,  and  by  Attalus  and  Kuraenet 
pf  Pergamus,  and  at  last  was  taken  captive  by  the  ParthianB. 
Seleucus,  Ceraunus,  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  his  sonil 
formed  a  resolution  to  be  revenged  on  Ptolemy,  and  to  recorw 
the  provinces  he  had  wrested  from  their  father,  Ceraimm 
died  before  he  did  any  thing  worthy  of  notice :  Antiochn 
succeeded  him  A.M.  3781.  With  difficulty  he  reduced  the 
tfoopa  of  Molon  the  rebel.  Ptolemy  Philopater  of  Egypt 
gave  him  a  terrible  defeat  at  Kaphia,  near  the  north-e^ 
corner  of  Egypt,  and  obUged  him  to  dehver  up  Canaan  and 
Hollow  Syria.  When  Ptolemy  viewed  the  state  of  these 
provinces,  he  offered  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem ;  but  reetraineil 
by  the  Jews,  or  terrified  by  God,  from  entering  the  holy  of 
holies,  he  conceived  a  terrible  rage  against  the  Jews,  and 
caused  about  forty  or  sixty  thousand  of  those  in  Egypt  to  fae 
inhumanly  murdered.  He  had  so  easily  granted  a  peace  to 
Antiochus,  that  he  might  have  time  to  wallow  in  his  lewd- 
ness with  Agathoclea,  and  her  brother  Agathocles,  Offended- 
with  his  baseness,  a  number  of  his  subjects  revolted  ;  and  he 
soon  died  of  his  intemperance.  His  son  Ptolemy  EpiphtmAi' 
a  child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  succeeded  him.  Antiocbna 
the  Great,  havina;  reduced  Acheeus  the  rebel,  aexeed  witJi 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia  to  conquer  youn|;  Ptolemy's  do-' 
minions,  and  part  them  betwixt  them.  Meanwhile,  the 
Egyptians,  highly  offended  that  their  young  sovereign  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  Agathocles,  were  ready  to  revolt; 
vajioas  seditions  actually  happened.  The  Alexandi-ians  rose 
in  arms,  and  put  Agathocles,  Agathoclea,  and  their  mother 
and  ^asocist«a»Lto:deait^.JUMi^aC.tte~Jew3  rev^tui'^o 
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oitiochus ;  but  Scopas,  the  Egyptian  general,  quickly  chae? 
iseci  them  ;  and  reduced  Canaan  and  Hollow  Syria  to  theUl 
^^^nted  subjection.     Anliochus  with  a  great  aiiny,  met  biinE  I 
the  springs  of  Jordan,  defeated  die  Egyptians;  and,  no6>  | 
^thstanding  nil  that  Scopas  and  three  fresh  armies  sent  tHk  j 
igsiet  him,  could  do,  reduced  Phoanicia,  Canaan,  and  HoUo4( 
Syria.     The  Jews  gladly  submitted}  and  assisted  him  wi& 
^visions,  and  he  honoured  them  and  their  religion  wit4  I 
retv  distinguished  favours,    Taking  a  number  of  them  aloit|(   i 
l^tA  him,  he  bent  his  march  towards  Egypt,  with  a  design 
p  conquer  it ;  but  fearing  this  might  provoke  the  Romansy 
iow  guardians  of  young  Ptolemy ;  or  inclining  to  make  waj 
m  some  of  the  Roman  allies  in  Asia,  he  resolved  to  gain 
Egypt  by  I'raud.     After  bribing  his  beautiful  daughter  Cleor 
jatra  to  betray  her  husband,  Tie  married  her  to  Ptolemy^ 
nd  assigned  Phcenicia,  Canaan,  and  Hollow  Syria,  for  ho^ 
iwry;  though,  it  scRms,  he  never  actually  gave  them  upj 
^^  it  his  designs  on   Egypt  were   disappointed.      PtolemyS 
renerals  suspected  him,  and  were  on  their  guard ;  and  Cleor 
pfitra  faithfully  suppori;ed  the  interest  of  her  husband.     En^ 
[aged  with  this  disappointment,  Antiochus  fitted  out  tbret 
aundred  ships  and  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  reii-    _ 
cLered  himself  master  of  a  number  of  places  on  the  coasts  of  . 
ILesser  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Greece ;  and  took  Samos,  Eubce^ 
jtod  many  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.     Hearing 
pf  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  he  prepared  to  seize  on  the  kingdom 
,of  Egypt :  but  a  terrib/e  storm,  and  the  death  of  Scopas  the 
ir^tor,  prevented  him.      Instigated  by  Hannibal,  he,   and 
ome  Greeks  in  Europe,  commenced  a  war  on  the  RomauB. 
'o  revenge  this  affront,  iind  the  injury  he  had  done  to  their   , 
Ilies,  they  attacked  him.     Acilius  routed  his  army  in  Greeos, 
and  drove  him  quite  out  of  Europe ;  Livius  and  JEmillus,  at 
different  times,  defeated  him  by  sea.     Lucius  Scipio,  witk   1 
30,000  forces,  routed  his  army  at  Magnesia,  killed  54,000  of  1 
them,  stripped  him  of  all  his  territory  in  Lesser  Asia,  on  tt^  ( 
side  mount  Taurus;   and   condemned   him  to   pay  12,006   , 
talents  of  silver  to  defray  the   expencc  of  the  Romans  _iil 
making  war  on  him.     Covered  with  shame,  he  retired  to  the  j 
innermost  parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  attempting  to  rob  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elymais,  for  money  to  pay  the  Romans, 
he  was  killed  by  the  enraged  mob. 

_,,  The  short  reign  of  Seleucus  Philopater  hia  son  was  notable 
.^or  nothing  but  raising  of  taxes,  and  an  attempt  by  Uelio- 
ij^ofus  his  minister  to  pillage  the  temjileof  Jerusalem  for  monejr  ■ 
to  pay  the  Roman  debt.     He  was  cut  off,  not  ia  the  sediti(»k  I 
'  ,f^  hu)  jubjects,  or  in  open  war  with  Vis  foes,  but  wa&  potsoBit  | 
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ed  by  Heliodorus  his  infamouB  agent.     Nor  did   Demetrins 
his  son  succeed  him ;  but  Anttochus  his  brother,  who  had 
long  been  hostage  at  Rome,  for  securing  the  pEiyment  of  the 
debt  due  to  the  senate;  and  one  of  the  most   base,  frantic, 
and  wicked  persons  that  ever  breathed.     By  flatterine  the 
Romans  to  favour  him,  by  flattering  Eumenesi  king  of  P«^ 
gamus  to  assist  him,  and  by  flattering  the  Syrian  subjects, 
Be  peaceably  obtained  the  crown.     He  quickJy  defeated  the 
forces  of  Heliodorus  the  usurper ;  of  Demetriiia  the  true  heii ; 
and  of  Ptolemy  the  young  ting  of  E^ypt,  whose  ^uai-diani 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  Syria  in  right  of  his  mother ;  and, 
by  his  excessive  distribution  of  presents,  he  gained  the  hearts 
of  his  people.     EuIeeus  and  Lenseus,  admnnistrators  for  young 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  justly  demanded  for  htm  the  provinces 
which  had  been  assigned  for  his  moth  er's  dovny.     Piqued 
herewith,  Aotiochus,  after  viewing  and  repairing  the  fortifi- 
cations of  these  places,  marched  a  moderate  army  towards 
and  ou  the  north-east  border  of  that  country  defeat- 
Egyptian  generals ;  but  as  th  e  victory  was  not  com- 
plete, he  returned  back  to  his  own  kingdom.     Next  year  he 
invaded,  and,  except  Alexandria,  ravaged  the  most  part  of 
Egj'pt,  and  had  Cyprus  treacherously  betrayed  to  him  bj 
Imicron.     Ptolemy,  whose  education  ha  d  been  so  efieminatei 
could  do   but  little  in   this  time  of  ■distress.     Perhaps  h« 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Syrians.     J  t  was  certain  that  he 
and  AntiochuB,  who  was  his  uncle,   had  an  interview,  and 
feasted   together.     While  neither  intended  performance,  Uwy 
entered  into  a  mutual  league ;  and  were  botn  disappointed  of 
their  designs.      In  his  return  horn/;,  Antiochus   committed 
the  most  terrible  murder   and  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem,  aod 
40,000  were   slain,  and  40,000  a\ade   slaves.      Meanwhile 
the  Alexandrians,  seeing  Philomuter  their  king  entirely  at 
the  beck  of  Antiochus,  made  his  brother  Ptolemy   PhyscoB 
king  in  his  stead.     Under  prete-nce  of  restoring  Plulometff, 
Antiochus  again  invaded    Egypt;   but  not  being   able  to 
reduce  the  Alexandrians,  he  left,  the  country,  expecting  thai 
the  two  brothers  would  exhaust  its  strength  by  their  ciiii 
wars,  and  so  render  the  whole   an  easy  prey  for  him.     They, 
suspecting  his  designs,  agreiid  to  reign  jointly.     ProvokM 
herewith,  he  again  invaded  Egypt,  and  ravaged  a  great  part 
of  it :   but   Popilius,  and    other  ambassadors   from   Rome, 
arriving  in  Macedonian  sfiips,  charged  him  to  desist,  as  ho 
valued  the  favour  of  tho'ir  state.     Stung  with  rage  at  this 
disappointment,  and  prc.voked   with  the   peculiarity  of  the 
Jew.dh  religion,  and  soiTie  affronts  which  they  had  done  hiffli 
be  made  terrible  work  in  Judea.    He  had  liefore  turned  out 
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heir  high-priestR  at  pleasure,  and  sold  the  office  to  tlM 
^hest  bidder ;  he  now  stopped  the  daily  sacrifice,  reodered 
Se  temple  a  Rcene  of  idolatry  and  lewdness,  compelled  the 
iw«  to  eat  swine's  6eah,  and  seemed  intent  to  cut  off  every 
my  of  the  scriptures,  and  every  worshipper  of  God.  Mean- 
bile  the  Anuemana,  Persians,  and  others  of  his  subjects, 
ivolted.  The  first  were  easily  reduced,  but  the  Persian  m(rf> 
kve  him  a  repulse,  as  be  attempted  to  plunder  their  temple, 
[earing,  in  his  return  towards  Babylon,  that  the  Jews  had 
efeated  Lyaias,  his  general,  and  troops,  he  vowed  to  root 
"lem  wholly  out  from  the  earth.  He  was  almost  imme- 
iately  atnick  with  a  terrible  distemper;  his  flesh  crawled 
ith  worms,  rotted,  and  fell  off  in  pieces.  Convinced  that 
18  persecution  of  the  Jews  was  the  cause,  he  made  solemn 
Ewvs  to  grant  them  redress  and  favour,  and  to  restore  their 
sligion  ;  but  all  was  in  vain  ;  the  torment  and  stench  put  an 
nd  to  his  life. 
For  about  a  hundred  years  more,  the  kingdom  of  the 
lOreeks  subsisted  in  Syria,  amidst  contention  and  wretched- 
ness, to  the  hit:;hest  degree,  and  was  seized  by  the  Romans 
about  A.M.  3939.  The  Egyptian  kingdom  lingered  out  about 
titirty-five  years  longer,  and  then  feU  into  the  same  hands. 
When  the  Roman  empire  came  to  be  divided  into  the  eastern 
and  western,  about  A.  D.338,  the  most  part  of  what  the 
.Greeks  had  ever  possessed,  except  Parthia,  and  some  other 
^countries  on  the  south-east,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  emperor  of 
the  east,  who  generally  resided  at  Constantinople.  The 
Saracens  seized  a  great  part  of  what  once  belonged  to  the 
Greeks.  The  Ottoman  Turks  have  long  been  masters  of 
almost  the  whole  of  it:  but  the  Greeks  have  been  at  last 
aroused  to  struggle  for  their  freedom.  Gen.ix.  g7;  Zech.iii. 
3-  6 ;  Dan.  ii.  32—39  ;  Dan.  vii.  6,  and  viii.  6—25,  and  X. 
iSO,  andsi.2— 35;  Zech.  ix.  13  ;  Dan.  vii.  7— 12. 

Long  before  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  a  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  then  received  oracles  of  God,  was  translated 
into  the  Greek  tongue ;  and  not  long  after  his  death,  so  much 
-accounted  foolishness  by  their  philosophic  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
^Christian  churches  were  planted  almost  every  where  in  the 
jGrecian  tenitories.  Multitudes  of  them  still  retain  the 
Christian  name, 
.  2.  Illvbicum. — ^This  was  theancient  name  of  that  part  of  the 
Turkish  and  Austrian  empires,  which  lies  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Drin.  Its 
Bouthem  part  was  called  Dalmatia,  in  which  Titus  travelled. 
St.  Paul  says  that "  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  lUyri- 
he  bad  folly  preached  the  Gospel  of  Chiist,"  Bom.  Xtr 
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15,  that  ia7to  the  borders  of  this  country,  for  ij 
pear  that  he  ever  visited  it. 

3.  Italy,— It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the 
of  this  country,  and  the  mistress  of  the  world  —  Rome 
it  is  introduced  here.     The  history  of  the  Romans  is  too 
timately  connected  with  the  New  Testament  history  to 
passed  by  in  silence, 

Rome  was  built  by  the  Etrurians,  and  enlarged  by  Romu^j 
lus,  and  a  number  of  little  else  than  banditti  under  his  direo; 
tion,  about  A.  M.  3234,  It  gradually  increased  till  it  ex- 
tended over  seven  hills  ;  and  at  last  took  in  thirteen.  The 
Romans  were  first  governed  by  seven  kings,  for  about  22ft 
years.  During  the  next  488  years,  they  were  governed  by  _^ 
consuls,  tribunes,  decemvirs,  and  dictators,  in  their  turns., 
They  were  afterwards  governed  by  sixty-five  emperors,  fot. 
the  space  of  518  years.  Their  power  gradually  increaaedr 
till  they  first  subdued  a  great  part  of  Italy ;  and  afterwards^ 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  countries  from  the  north 
parts  of  Britain  to  the  south  borders  of  Egypt,  and  from  tba^ 
western  parts  of  Persia  to  the  western  coasts  of  Spain,  Tbax 
wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  Spaniards,  Ganls,  Greeks,  Par* 
thians,  and  Jews,  are  well  known.  The  dissensions  and  avU 
wars  carried  on  between  Aristobulus  and  Hircanus,  the  sou 
of  Alexander  Jannxus,  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  was  made 
tributary  by  Pompey,  A.  M.  3939,  and  about  thirty  years 
afterwards  Herod  the  Great  was  placed  upon  the  throne  as- 
sisted by  Antony  the  Roman  triumvir.  About  twenty-seven 
years  before  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  province,  and  governed  by  officers  called  Procu- 
rators. The  Romans,  however,  had  scarcely  extended  their 
power  so  far  and  wide,  when  their  leading  men,  Marius, 
Sylla,  Pompey,  Julius  Csesar,  and  others,  by  their  civil  con- 
tentions, and  massacres  of  each  other's  adherents,  were  likely  , 
to  ruin  the  empire.  Julius  Ctesar  succeeded  in  eBtablishiug : 
himself  on  the  throne;  but  the  senate  still  retained  some  faint 
ehow  of  authority.  His  ambitious  overthrow  of  the  common- 
wealth soon  cost  him  his  life  ;  and  the  liberators  afterward) 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  empire; 
but  they  peritihed  in  the  attempt.  The  long,  prosperous,  and  ■ 
mild  government  of  Augustus  had  the  effect  of  reconciling 
the  Romans  to  the  loss  of  their  liberty.  Most  of  his  succeeaois 
in  the  empire  were  monsters  of  cruelty,  pride,  and  almost 
every  other  vice.  This,  together  with  the  civil  contentions 
occasioned  by  numbers  who  endeavoured  to  seize  on  the  su- 
preme power;  with  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  northern  nations, 
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fid  %lie  divisicmd  of  the  empire  into  different  parts,  the 
sasUnx  and  western,  gi*aduaUy  wasted  it,  till  it  wa«  entirely 

Xbout  A»  D.  46,  a  famine  of  seven  years'  continnance  ter- 
i3bW  distressed  the  empire,  and  not  long  after,  a  multitude  of 
earUiquakes  happened.  The  persecution  o^  the  Christians^ 
^butchery  of  their  subjects  by  Nero  and  Domitiani  and  the 
^Trible  wars  with  the  Jews,  cut  off  prodigious  numbers  of 
^0  Romans.  The  Jews  were  subdued,,  their  city  and  temple 
destroyed,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  put  to  death ; 
but  the  vengeance  of  heaven  still  pursued  the  Roman  perse- 
'QtoiB.  In  the  fourth  centuiy  Christianity  was  established 
^  the  religion  of  the  empire  by  Constantine,  .and  a  gleam  of 
l^pe  seemed  to  dart  across  the  minds  of  his  subjects ;  but  it 
v^tt  speedily  chased  away,  by  their  internal  dissensions  and  the 
i^ption  oi  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  whigh  ended  in  the  sub* 
fusion  of  this  stupendous  power.* 

^t.  Paul  twice  visited  Rome ;  first,  in  the  year  61,  in  con- 

^^uence  of  his  appeal  to  Ceesar ;  and  again  probably  in  64. 

Ajt  this  time  there  was  a  great  persecution  of  the  Christians, 

4imng  which,  it  appears,  Faul  was  imprisoned,  and  soon  alter 

t)eli(eaded  near  the  city,  A.  D.  65.     During  his  first  imprison- 

loait,  which  lasted  two  years,  he  wrote  his  Epistles,  to  the 

jBph^ians,  the  Philippians,  the  Colossians,  and  Philemon ; 

and  in  his  second  ixuprisonment,  he  most  probably  wrote  his 

second  Epistle  to  Timothy.     The  Apostle  Peter  probably 

went  to  Rome  about  A.  D.  63  or  64,  after  Paul's  first  impn- 

aonment;  and  thence  wrote  his  tecond  epistle.   It  is  generally 

believed  that  he  suffered  death  here,  about  the  same  time 

with  Paul. 

4.  Macedonia. — It  has  been  supposed  by  somec  ritics  .that 
this  country  is  denoted  in  the  Old  Testament  by  Chittim,  or 
the  descendants  of  Cheth.  Shuckford  has  supported  this 
opinion  with  much  ability,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Cal- 
ipiet  and  his  learned  editor.  The  boundaries  of  this  country 
are  not  very  easily  fixed.  The  ancient  limits  were  probably 
the  j£gean  Sea  on  the  east,  Thessaly  and  Epirus  on  the 
90tttfa,  the. Adriatic  or  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the 
liver  Strymon  and  the  Scardian  mountains  on  the  north.t 
In  the  description  of  Greece,  we  have  intimated  that  Mace- 
donia was  sometimes  comprehended  in  it,  with  all  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Europe  south  of  lUyriQum,  Meeaia,  and  Thrace. 
The  Romans  divided  the  whole  of  Groece  into  two  provinces: 

•  See  Browii's  Diet.  of.  (he  Bible,  art.  '*  Rome." 
t  Ancient  Universal  History,  toI.  yilL  p.  382. 
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Maredoma,  comprehending  Macedonia,  Epiras,  and  ThsMlj; 

t  and  Acbaia  oi"  Greece,  comprehending  Greece  proper,  andiM 

I  pelopooneaus.  When  Macedonia  is  joined  with  Achiui,  a 
the  New  Teslament,  it  means  the  Roman  Province ;  irim 
■poken  of  alone,  the  country  or  Macedonia  Proper  is  is- 

'  tended. 

!  Macedonia  is  celebrated  as  being  the  third  great  empin 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  said  that  Alexander  subdued  onehofrl^, 
dred  and  fifty  nations.  He  certainly  made  himself  ma8teiotl|^j 
Greece,  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  of  India  ;  but  bis  empffll ,  ■> 
inis  quickly  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  Macedonia,  after  contm*!^ 
inc  a  kingdom  about  646  years,  fell  into  the  hands  offts|^.. 
Romans,  A.  M.  3856.  1^ 

The  principal  cities  of  Macedonia  were  Thessalonica,  Ani-  Lj 

Shipolis,  Philippi,  Berea,  and  Pella.  The  Apostle  PaulniKr 
irected  b^  a  vision  to  preach  the  Gospel  m  this  counti],  F 
which  he  did  with  great  success.  Acts  jcvi.  xvii. 

5.  Spain — St.  Paul  mentions  an  intended  journey  into 
Spain,  Rom.  xv.  24,  28,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  eW 
accomplished  it :  Eusebius,  and  after  him,  some  modern  vir 
ters  have  supposed  Spain  was  referred  to  in  the  old  Testament 
under  the  name  of  Tarshisk ;  and  the  late  editor  of  Calmet  isof 
opinioa  that  the  city  of  this  name  was  Cadiz.  The  Spanlu^ 
suppose  Jubal  the  son  of  Japheth  to  have  come  hither  abort 
142  years  after  the  flood,  and  to  have  introduce*!  the  patria^ 
chal  reU^on.  But  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  peopled  Iw 
the  Celtic  descendants  of  Gomer,  who  settled  here  about  lOOO 
years  after  the  deluge.  A  christian  church  was  early  planted 
in  Spain,  but  by  whom  is  not  known. 

The  chief  IsL ANUS  in  Europe  demanding  notice  ar< 
I .  Crete,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  almost  oppo- 
site to  Egypt,  and  now  called  Candia.  Calmet  supposes  tost 
this  bland  was  peopled  from  Egypt,  and  that  thence  the 
Philistines  peopled  that  part  of  the  Holy  Land  called  PhilistiB ; 
but  his  editor  thinks  it  more  probable  that  Crete  itself  wai 
peopled  by  the  Philistines,  migrating  from  the  shores  of  Egyptt 
or  of  Judea.*  It  appears  that  the  cnaracter  of  this  people  for 
lying  was  notorious  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  always 
makes  Ulysses,  when  about  to  tell  a  falsehood,  assume  toe 
character  of  a  Cretan.  In  common  speech  the  expression  "  lo 
Cretanise,"  signified  to  tell  lies.  This  helps  to  account  fof 
the  character  which  St.  Paul  has  drawn  of  this  people,  in 
saying  "  the  Cretans  are  always  liars"  (Tit.  L  12.),  whiob, 

*  See  Cdiaet's  Bfc  Encrdop.  ut "  Oflitw,'* "  OctmUiiii'' •<  CMe." 
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s  quoted  from  one  of  their  own  poeta,  Epimeoides, 
i  adds  "  they  are  savage  beasts,  and  gor-belliea."     A  most 

VgUGting  description.     The  eospel  was  eaily  preached   in 

ete,  and  a  chuich  planted  there ;  Titus  was  appointed  to 

dain  officers  in  it,  and  St.  Paul  touched  at  it  in  his  way  to 

onie,  Acts  xxvii.  9,21. 

;  2.  Glauda  was  a  small  island  towards  the  south  west  of 
The  vessel  in  which  Paul  embarked  for  Rome,  and 

Wch  was  wrecked  in  the  Mediterranean,  ran  under  this  island, 

cts  zxvii.  16. 
S.  Melita  or  Malta  is  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterraneaa 

ft,  about  64  miles  south  of  Sicily,  and  150  north  of  Africa. 
is  about  18  miles  long,  and  12  broad.     It  belonged  to  the 

Bmans,  who  had  taken  it  from  the  Carthaginians,  whea 
al  and  his  companions  were  shipwrecked  in  it,  about  A.  D. 
Acts  xxviii.  1 — 11. 

4.  Samothrace  is  an  island  in  the  .^ean  sea,  south-east  of 
Htrace.     It  is  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  has 

iveral  good  harbours.  Paul  passed  by  this  island  on  his  way 
am  Asia  to  Macedonia,  in  nis  second  apostoUcal  journey, 
id  thence  sailed  toNeapolis,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia, 
cts  xvi.  1. 

5.  Sicilif  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  over  against 
aly,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  the  continent  of  which 

,  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  Joined.  It  is  180 
ules  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth.  Its  chief  city  -waB 
yracuse,  which  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  his  way  to  Rome^ 
xts  xxviii.  12. 

III.  Afkica. 

The  countries  which  we  have  to  notice  here  oie  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  Libi/a. 
1.  Eg-*  PT.— This  celebrated  country  was  peopled  by  the 
VIescendants  of  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham.  Hence  it  is  fre^ 
^uently  called  in  Scripture  the  land  of  Ham,  and  also  thft 
j^d  of  Mizraim.  It  is  situated  between  48°  and  53"  of  east 
longitude,  and  24"  and  33"  of  north  latitude  ;  its  length  being 
about  600  miles  and  its  breadtli  near  300.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  Ethiopia  and  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile;  on  tli» 
jiorth  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  I 
jGulf  or  Red  Sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and  on  the  west 
,Vy  Libya.  Ancient  Egypt  is  divided  by  some  into  two  parts, 
the "  ■   >     T  ^       ...-.-.     , 


Upper  and  the  Lower  Egypt;  by  others  into  three — the 
upper  Egypt,  or Thebais;  the  Middle  Egypt,  or  Heptancmisj 
and  tlie  Lower  Egypt,  the  best  part  of  which  was  the  Delta. 
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,  The  ThebaU,  which  is  the  most  Boutherly  part  of  ^^^^^ 
in  Scripture  called  PathroB.  Its  principal  city  was-  ^* 
avhich  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  unless  it  be  ui^^^^' 
(name  of  No-Ammon,  which  is  probable.  Middle  f^^^gjj 
Jieptanoms,  so  called  from  the  teven  names  or  di^^^** 
contained,  comprehended  all  the  country  on  each  sid--  ~'^fl 
Wile,  from  Thebais  to  the  point  of  the  Delta,  where  tlt^^'^t 
Uivides  itself  into  those  branches  by  which  it  enters  "  ''k 
}n  this  part  of  Ec^ypt  were  many  large  and  nobl»^^^  ol 

I   among  which  were  Memphis,  for  many  ages  the  metrCT"":/'al| 
i&e  whole  kingdom,  Acanthus,  Heracleopolis,  Nilopoli^  f  3i 
jnopolis,  &c.     The  Lower  Egt/pt,  reaching  from  Hept^^'oai 
P.  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  contained  not  only  that  part  wliidKti 
is  encompassed  by  the  Nile,  and,  from  its  triangular  fiijw^liiw 
^med  Delta,  but  also  Mareotis  and  AIexa,ndria,  with  iBiffrf;''' 
pendencies,  to  the  west;  and  Casiotis,  and  AugastanmittlK 

f  with  some  other  territories  towards  Arabia,  to  the  east,  li 

1  (this  division  were  the  cities  of  Pelusium,  Alexandria,  8«i, 
■Tanis,  Nicopolis,  8tc.     Near  Alexandria  was  the  island  i 

I  JE*haros,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Kings  was  joined  to  the<^ 
Jay  a  bridge,  bo  as  to  be  reckoned  part  of  it.     It  was  indl 

I  country  of  Tanis  that  the  Israelites  are  supposed  to  \^ 
.flwelt 

I  ('  The  fertility  of  Egypt,  and  the  excellence  of  its  prolH^ 
ttonB,  are  greatly  celebrated  by  ancient  writers,  and  by  MoaS 
liimself  (Gen.  xiii.  10),  who  must  have  been  well  acquaintel 
jrith  the  country.  It  is  well  known  that  this  fertility  it- 
pends  upon  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which,  taking 
Its  rise  in  Ethiopia,  runs  through  the  country,  and  falls  inU 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  by  the  mud  or  slime  it  brinM 
down  with  it  fattens  the  earth,  and  makes  it  exceeding^ 
fruitful,  without  any  other  manure.*  ■ 

"  Mizraim,  or  Menes,  the  son  of  Ham,  with  his  postnityt 
the  Pathruaim,  Casluhim,  and  Caphtorim,  peopled  Egypt trftff 
the  flood ;  he  was  its  first  king,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  ntl 
number  of  Pharaohs,  some  say  to  the  number  of  sixty,  OtA 
of  them,  A.  M.  2084,  took  Abraham's  wife  into  his  palace,  in^ 
tending  to  make  her  his  bride ;  but  plagues,  that  marked  the 
cause,  obhged  him  to  restore  her.  Two  hundred  years  after, 
there  happened  seven  succeeding  crops  surprisingly  plentifiil, 
which  were  followed  by  seven  years  of  famine,  in  which  the 
Egyptians  had  mostly  perished,  had  they  not  been  saved 
by  the  wise  management  of  Joseph,  About  this  time  the 
Hebrews  came  down  into  Egypt.     After  they  had  been  there 
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_  _    _     i  8  hundred  years,  the  Egyptian  king  took  every  methoA  ' 

"  *^*j>press  them,  and  cut  on  their  males.     In  A.  M.  251^, 

'f^''^  required  tlie  Egj'ptian  king  to  allow  the  Hebrews  to  d^ 


.  from  his  land.  He  refusing,  tenfold  plagues,  of  turning  , 
'^  '^'^tere  into  blood,  of  frogs,  of  flies,  of  lice,  of  murrain  m 
^^^-le,  of  fiery  boila  on  man  and  beast,  of  thunder  and  haO, 
^^  *ocusts,  of  darkness,  and  of  the  death  of  the  first-borri, 
'  '  ged  him  to  it  at  last.  They  had  scarce  retired,  when  life 
ijp^'^vied  them,  and  with  hia  whole  army  was  drowned  in  thb 
4  ^^  Sea.  About  this  time  the  Egyptian  historians  place  ai 
^  V  of  their  country  by  awarms  of  Phtsnician  shepherds  ^ 

— ■  ^^  who  tHese  shepherds  were,  whether  Amalekites  who  flefl 
'=y  Y"***!  Chedorlaomer,  or  Caoaanitea  who  fled  from  Joshua,  ff 
-~»  ^*a.bs,  we  cannot  possibly  determine,  Gen.  xli. — xlvii. ;  Exod, 
*^*  "^■■"-;--iLiv.  About  A.  M.  2989,  Solomon  espoused  an  Egyptiaii 
"^■*  princess ;  and  Pharaoh,  her  father,  having  taken  Gezer  frorii 
,  J"  tte  Canaanites,  gave  it  for  her  dowry.  Shishak,  who  mi^ht 
■  oe  her  brother  or  nephew,  was  a  mighty  conqueror.  Aft^  i 
'  "be  had  united  E^-ypt  into  one  kingdom,  and  extended  his  | 
"' "  empire  almost  to  tlie  straits  of  Gibraltar,  he  marched  a  hugfe 
'f  army  into  Asia,  and  conquered  the  western  part  of  it.  In  hft 
i  absence,  his  brother  Dauus  rebelled,  and  after  his  death  tbfe 
'empire  fell  to  pieces;  and  even  Egypt  itself  fell  under  thb 
ike  of  the  Ethiopians.  After  some  ages,  they  recovereS 
leir  liberty ;  hut  it  seems  the  kingdom  wan  divided  inro 
Tee.  SabaCO  or  So,  the  Ethiopian,  reduced  them  all,  arffl 
sized  on  the  whole  country.  After  him  reigned  Sethon,  the 
■lest  of  Vulcan,  perhaps  no  more  than  the  viceroy  of  Tirhrf- 
After  his  death,  Egypt  being  terribly  ravaged  by  thfe 
ians,  had  twelve  loras  set  over  the  whole ;  but  whethA 
le  Assyrian  conqueror  we  cannot  say.  After  about  fift 
m  years  of  civil  war,  Psainmetichus  subdued  the  otheir 
leven,  and  seized  on  the  whole  kingdom.  In  his  time  the 
'reeks  first  settled  in  Egypt;  and  200,000  of  his  soldier^, 
leaded  in  a  point  of  honour,  retired  to  Ethiopia.  Under 
"him,  and  his  son,  Pharaoh-necho,  the  Egyptians  thought  to 
have  erected  their  grandeur  on  the  ruins  of  Assyria.  Thfe 
taking  of  Ashdod  cost  the  father  twenty-nine  years'  siege^ 
and  the  son,  after  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  received  a 
terrible  defeat  near  the  Euphrates.  * 

About  thirty  years  after,  A.  M.  2430,  Egypt  was  in  a  mi-  , 
serable  condition,  by  means  of  the  civil  wars  between  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  and  Amasis  the  rebel,  who  gained  the  throne ;  and  by 
the  ravages  of  the  Chaldeans.  About  forty  years  the  country 
■waa  almost  a  wilderness,  and  Amasis  was  tributary  to  the 
Chaldeans.     Towards  the  fall  of  th«  Chaldean  empire,  the 
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.  ^j'ptians  recovered  their  liberty,  but  wera  Quickly  8ubdae4 
hv  Cyrus,  and  their  country  terribly  ravagea  by  CambysM 
]bis  son,  and  some  thousands  of  tneir  idols  transported  '^^ 
Persia.  This  bo  enraged  tlieiu,  that  they  again  revolted  ia 
the  Persian  yoke,  but  were  still  reduced  to  more  grievgus  9 
vitude ;  and  their  own  civil  broils  tended  much  to  acceleni 
their  ruin.  About  A.  M.  3072,  they  submitted  to  Alesaudf 
the  Great :  from  thence  they  were  governed  by  a  race  i 
Greek  kings,  mostly  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  for  about  3^^^ 
years.  About  A.  M.  3995,  the  Romans  reduced  Egypt  ia 
the  form  of  a  province ;  and  it  continued  under  their  yoke  ti 
A.  D.  640.  Under  the  Greeks,  a  prodigious  number  of  Jet 
settled  in  ^ypt,  and  the  Old  Testament  was  commonly  rea 
Under  the  Romans,  the  Egyptians  had  the  gospel  very  eai 
iplanted  among  them,  and  the  church  considerably  fiourishe 
.Since  the  Arabs  seized  the  country,  in  A.  D.  640,  and  i 
Btroyed  every  monument  of  learning,  the  Mahometan  deluai 
has  been  established,  and  Cbiistianity  tolerated  ;  but  it  h. 
been  in  a  very  low  and  wretched  condition.  About  A.  D,97' 
,the  Fathemite  Calif  of  Cyrene  wrested  Egypt  from  the  Cal 
of  Bagdad,  and  he  and  his  posterity  governed  it  about  2( 
years.  About  A.  D.  1171,  Saladine  the  Curd  craftily  sfiizt 
It;  and  bis  posterity,  called  Jobites,  reigned  till  1260.  £ 
tween  that  and  1527  it  was  governed  by  kings,  whtcbti 
Mameluke  slaveschose  out  of  their  body,  twenty-four  of  whffl 
were  Turks,  and  twenty-three  Circassians ;  since  wkich  it  h^ 
been  subject  to  the  servitude  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Tbn* 
the  sceptre  of  Egypt  hath  departed;  it  hath  for  thousands (f 
years  been  vntkoui  a  prince  of  its  own,  and  hath  been  thf 
Basest  of  kingdoms,  lone  governed  even  by  slaves,  and  tli^ 
people  moat  stupid.  1  Kings  iii.  1 ;  ix.  16 ;  xi.  and  xiv.  21- 
26.  2  Kings  xvii,  4 ;  xxiii,  and  xxiv.  Isa.  xix.  xx.  xxx.  au 
zxxi,  Jer.  xxv.  18,  19;  xxxvii.  9.  and  xliii.  8.  13.  Ezet 
xzix. — xxxii.  Dan.  xi.  Joel  iii.  19.  Zech.  x.  11.  Isa.xix> 
18—25.     Psal.  Ixviii.  31. 

The  Egyptians  were  a  people  exceedingly  given  to  diviu» 
tion  and  idolatry ;  and  the  Greeks  confessed  that  they  \>0f- 
rowed,  not  only  tJieir  rehgious  ceremonies,  but  the  names  d 
almost  all  their  gods  from  them.  Their  chief  idols  were 
Osiris  and  Isis,  or  the  sun  and  moon,  Jupiter  Ammon,  Serapi^ 
Anubis,  Harpocrates,  Ovus  and  Canopus,  Sec.  The pt/ed ball, 
in  the  worship  of  which  so  much  of  their  religion  consisted, 
was  the  representative  of  Osiris.  They  also  worshipped  sheep, 
goats,  cats,  and  even  leeks  and  onions.  A  great  number  rf 
their  civil  regulations,  however,  were  exceedingly  reasonable; 
and  Ihey  were  reck^'ned  by  the  more  ancient  Greeks  as  ttw 
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xbost  noted  for  philosophy.  They  were  no  less  famous  for 
titiildihg';  the  three  pyramids,  of  about  3000  years*  standing, 
flM  to  the  south-west  of  Grand  Cairo.  The  largest  is  499  feet 
High;  and  693  at  the  bottom  on  each  side»  which  makes  the 
wnble  area  of  its  foundieition  to  be  480,2*©  square  feet>  or  sotiae*- 
iSiing  more  than  eleven  acres  of  English  measure :  this  build- 
ing is  gradually  carried  up  to  a  point.  What  use  these  pyra* 
Huds  served  for»  whether  as  repositories  for  their  dead  mo- 
narchs;  we  know  not.  It  is  said  36,000  or  more  persons  were 
^iiiployed  in  building  the  largest.  The  labyrinth  was  a  kind 
df*  a  structure  with  one  door,  and  which  contained  twelvd 

B"  klaces,  and  3000  chambers,  half  of  them  under  grounds 
iere,  it  seems,  was  an  assemblage  of  all  their  idok;  and 
U^e  the  magistrates  of  the  whole  nation  held  their  grand  con- 
Ttshtibns.  At  Alexandria  there  still  stands  Pompey'^s  pillar^ 
^riected  by  Julius  Ca&sar,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
iP'ompey.  It  is  of  granite  marble,  and  is  seventy  feet  high^ 
wid  twenty-five  in  (iircuinference."  * 

2.  Ethiopia.  This  country  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture  under  the  name  of  Cushy  though  it  is  not  always 
iiltended  under  that  term.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  given 
ttie  name  of  Ethiopian  to  all  persons^  eitner  perfectly  Uack^. 
or  of  a  very  swarthy  complexion.  The  Arabs,  therefore,  and 
ijtlier  Asiatics,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  Africans,  came 
tUidet  this  denomination.  Thus  the  wife  of  Moses,  who  was 
a  native  of  Midian,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  is 
called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  and  the  river  Gihon,  which  is 
BUpposed  to  b^  the  Araxes,  is  said  to  compass  the  whole  land 
cf  Ethiopia,  Gen.  ii.  13^  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  are 
three  countries  bearing  this  name,  referred  to  in  Scripture; 
The  proper  Ethiopia,  however>  was  on.  the  south  of  Egypt,  on . 
which  side  it  was  bounded  by  the  Lesser  Cataract,  and  thd 
island  Elephantine;  on  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  Libya 
Interior;  on  the  ea^t  by  the  Red  Sea;  and  on  the  south  by  a. 
part  of  Africa  uhknowri  to  the  ancients,  and  therefore  di£Kqult 
t&' define.  Ethiopia  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  Abys^ 
sihia'>  one  of  the  large  kingdoms  of  Africa. 

Ethiopia  was  once  a  very  large  empire,  consisting  of  forty- 
five  kingdoms,  according  to  Pliny.  It  is  exceedingly  moun-= 
tahious.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  of  salt,  and  others 
abound  with  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold.  Its  chief  river 
is  the  Nile,  into  which  almost  all  the  inferior  ones  run. 

It  appears  that  about  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  bondage  in 

*  Brown's  Diet.  art.  Egypt,  and  Ancient  Uoiversal  Hist  toI.  L  p.  467.    See  alsa 
JSia^fclopsDdia  Metropolitana,  vol.  ix.  pp.  4^—51  \  207—213. 
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Egypt^  or  perhaps  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  Cushitefirf 
Arabia,  spoken  of  before,  with  part  of  the  descendants  of 
Joktan,  passed  the  Red  Sea  at  tne  straits  of  Babelmadidl, 
and  settled  in  this  country.    The  language  of  the  modm 
Abyssinians  is  plainly  a  dialect  of  the  true  and  ancient  Arabic. 
Many  of  their  laws  were  similar  to  those  of  Egypt,  and  others 
resembled  the  customs  of  the  more  civilized  Arabs.    Ham, 
the  father  of  Cush,  or  Jupiter-Ammon,  was  their  chief  deity. 
They  likewise  paid  divine  honours  to  Isis,  Pan,  Hercul4, 
j£sculapius,  and  others.    There  is  a  tradition   among  the 
Abyssinians  that  their  ancestors  embraced  Judcusm  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  to  which  they  stedfastly  adhered  till  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.    According  to  this  tradition,  thc'l 
queen  of  Sheba,  whom  our  Saviour  calls  the  queen  of  the 
South,  and  who  ruled  over  at  least  a  powerful   nation  of 
Ethiopia,  had  a  son  by  Solomon,  who  was  educated  at  that 
prince's  court,  and  instructed  in  the  law  of  God,  under  the 
care  of  his  father.     Being  afterwards  anointed  king  of  Ethi- 
opia, and  sent  home  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  he 
was  accompanied  by  several  eminent  Jewish  doctors,  undff 
whose  superintendence  the  law  of  Moses  was  established 
among  his  people.     It  is  certain  that  circumcision,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  seventh  day  Sabbath,  and  a  number  of  other 
Jewish  rites,  are  practised  by  the  Ethiopians  to  this  day. 
But  that  their  sovereigns  are  descended  in  a  direct  line  ftom 
Solomon,  it  is  somewhat  diflScult  to  believe.     It  is  probable 
that  the  Ethiopians  were   conquered  by  Shishak,   king  of 
Egypt,  either  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  or  shortly  afterwards. 
During  the  civil  war  which  happened  in  Egypt   after  bis 
death,  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  appears  to  have  possessed  him- 
self of  Egypt  and  Libya.     Intending  to  add  Judea  to  his 
dominions,  he  advanced  with  a  large  army  against  Asa,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Jews,  who  afterwards  assisted  the  Egyp 
tians  to  recover  their  liberty,  2  Chron.  xiv.  9 — 16.     About 
A.  M.  3257,  So  or  Sabacon,  king  of  Ethiopia,  reduced  Egypt, 
which  then  consisted  of  three  or  more  distinct  kin^oms,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hoshea  and  the  Israelites  against 
the  king  of  Assyria,  which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  2  Kings  xvii.  1 — 8.     Tir- 
hakah,  perhaps   the  same  with  Sethar,  marched  an   army 
against  Sennacherib,  2  Kings  xix.  9,     Some  time  after,  Esar- 
haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  having  ravaged  Egypt,  subdued  a 
great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  held  the  people  in  bondage  for 
three  years,  that  is,  till  his  death ;  w^hen  the  Ethiopians,  re- 
volting from  the  Assyrians,  asserted  their  independence,  which 
they  maintained,  tliough  a  monarchy  distinct  from  Egypt,  till 
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5  time  of  Cyrus,  by  whom,  and  his  successor  Cambyses, 
jy  seem  to  have  been  much  harassed^  and  by  Xerxes  were 
her  partly  or  wholly  subdued,  Isa.  xix.  23  ;  xx.  4,  5 ;  Ezek. 
X*  ^,  o« 

4.  Libya  was  a  large  country  on  the  west  of  Egypt,  the 
jtem  part  of  which  was  generally  subject  to  this  power, 
e  Lybians  or  Lubim  assisted  the  lungs  of  Ethiopia  against 
5  Jews  (2  Chron.  xii.  3. ;  xvi.  8.),  and  the  Egyptians  against 
J  Assyrians  or  Chaldeans,  Neh.  iii.  9. ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9. ;  Ezek. 
K.  5.  The  Libya  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  ii.  10.),  is 
it  by  Ptolemy  called  Libya  Cyrenakaj  in  which  dwelt  a 
at  number  of  Jews.  This  was  the  country  of  that  Simon 
o  was  compelled  to  carry  our  Saviour's  cross,  Mat.  xxvii.  32* 

*  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  xviii.  p.  277,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


POLITICAL  ANTIQUITJES  OF  THE  JEtp: 


SECTION  I. 


FORMS    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

Patriarchal — Theocratical  —  Commonwealth  —  Tributary,  —  Of  tk 

Maintenance  of  the  Kings. 

Th  e  earliest  form  of  government  among  the  Hebrews,  of  whick 
we  have  any  knowledge,  was  the  patnarchal,  as  exercised  by 
Abraham^  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  It  is  quite  natural  to  suppose 
that  Adam,  the  progenitor  of  mankind,  would  during  his 
life  time  be  acknowledged  as  supreme  among  his  cJ^Mren, 
and  that  the  authority  he  exercised  over  them  would  be  un- 
limited. When  his  posterity  separated  into  distinct  families, 
the  respective  fathers  of  each  tribe  were  acknowledged  as 
princes,  maintaining  the  chief  power  and  command  over  them, 
without  being  accountable  to  any  other  authority.  They  also 
officiated  as  priests  in  their  respective  families. 

This  form  of  government  appears  to  have  been  continiied 
under  some  modifications,  to  the  time  when  Moses  was  iih 
vested  with  the  supreme  authority,  to  liberate  his  oppressed 
brethren  from  the  yoke  of  Egypt.  Upon  the  accompushment 
of  this  object  a  new  form  of  government  was  introduced, 
which  has  obtained  the  distinctive  appellation  of  a  theocnuy. 
Jehovah  assumed  a  marked  and  visible  relation  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  becoming  their  lawgiver,  king,  and  judge. 
Under  this  character  he  gave  the  law  from  Sinai,  appointed 
judges  and  magistrates,  made  peace  and  war,  and  recmvod 
the  half  shekel  as  a  tribute  or  revenue.  It  is  only  with 
this  view  of  the  Hebrew  Government  that  we  can  understand 
the  reason  of  various  prescribed  laws  and  institutions  under 
that  dispensation.     Thus,  we  must  regard  the  Tabernacle  and 
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I  ,i""*^ple  as  the  palace  of  the  Great  King ;  the  priests  and  ^^ 

.^'^tes   as   his   attendants;  the  sacrifices,  the  libations  of 
j^"^^,  and  the  shew-bread,  as   the  daily  provision  for  his  1 

-^^sehold;   and    the    mercy-seat   as   his    royal    throne. —  I 

e-veitheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  God  was  the  i 

p^'^S  of  Israel  in  a  spiritual  as  well  as  in  a  temporal  sense. 
"^    one  tended  to  strengthen  the  other;  and  they  jointly 
,  Pposed  a  strong  barrier  against  the  introduction  of  idolatry, 
y   restricting  the  intercourse  of  the  Israelites  with  foreign 
^^tions,  and  making  polytheism  a  crime  gainst  the  state.  * 

Tlie  period  during  which  the  theocracy  continued  has  been 
^  Subject  of  dispute  among  learned  men.  Some  have  consi- 
^^red  that  it  terminated  when  the  Israelites  inadvisedly  asked 
'.  *^  a  king,  that  their  government  might  be  assimilated  to 
*^^t  of  other  nations,  and  when  God,  in  comphance  with  their 
"ifihes,  gave  them  a  monarchy.  But  others  have  more  justly 
Regarded  it  as  lasting  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  The 
Jewish  monarchs  appear  only  to  liave  been  viceroys,  bound 
io  govern  by  ceitam  laws,  and  accountable  for  their  con- 
duct, t  They  were  raised  up  and  displaced  under  the  im- 
piediate,  and  frequently  visible  direction  of  God ;  whilst  a 
succession  of  prophets  was  established  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
Dtnirse  between  Jehovah  as  their  sovereign,  and  tnem  as  his 
peculiar  people.  Hence  the  change  which  the  Hebrew  go- 
Iremment  underwent  at  various  times,  only  interrupted  and 
lid  not  destroy  the  theocratic  relation  subsisting  between  God 
ind  the  seed  of  Abraham.  J 

After  the  division  of  the  twelve  tribes,  the  two  kingdoms 
were  governed  by  their  respective  sovereigns,  till  the  times  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities.  On  the  return 
of  the  two  tribes  from  Babylon  they  were  ruled  by  Zerubba- 
')el,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
wenty-eight  years,  B.  C.  408.  From  the  death  of  Nehe- 
iniah  till  the  year  E.  C.  166,  they  subsisted  as  a  common- 
'ealth,  governed  by  the  high  priest  and  the  council  of  seventy  i 

'o ;  and  were  successively  tnbutary  to  the  Persians,  Greeks,. 
^.Jacedonians,  Et^tians,  and  Syrians.      Under  the  reign  of  | 

Antiochus  EpipLanes,  the  Jews  were  miserably  persecuted,  I 

and  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Judas 
and  his  valiant  brothers,  maintained  a  religious  war  for 
twenty-six  years,  with  five  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  after 
destroying  200,000  of  their  enemies,  established  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.     For  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  , 

•  The  reader  may  consuU,  on  this  Bulijeel,  Michaelio  oa  the  laws  of  MoBua, 
«o).  i,  p.  18B,  &c.  I 

f.  JenningB'  Jeviali  Ant,  p.  U'l.         t  Sp«  Wurbuiton's  Div.  Legation,  b.  v,  s,  8- 
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twenty-niae  years  they  maintained  their  liberty  under  a  suc- 
cession of  the  Asmonean  princes,  when  they  were  rendend 
.tributary  to  the  Roman  empire.  During  this  period  the 
Herodian  family  was  invested  with  the  govemmeiit  of  Jude^ 
the  last  of  whom  was  Agrippa,  whose  death  is  recorded 
Acts  xii.  21 — 23.  On  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  hew- 
ever^  the  Jewish  kingdom  may  be  said  to  have  expired,  and 
it  was  shortly  afterwards  reduced  to  the  form  oi  a  Roman 
province,  governed  by  procurators  sent  from  Rome.  * 

We  must  not  close  this  section  without  noticii^  the  funds 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  JewiiA 
kings.  But  our  information  here  is  very  scanty  and  unsatis- 
factory. Michaelis  conceives  them  to  have  been  deriyed  from 
ihe  following  sources : — (1)  Voluntary  offerings^  or  presents, 
1  Sam.  X.  27 ;  xvi.  20.  (2)  A  tithe  of  aU  the  produce  of  the 
fields  and  vineyards,  t  (1  Sam.  viii.  16.),  and  px>bably  a  tax 
in  money,  1  Ki.  x.  14.  (3.)  The  royal  demesne^  consisting  of 
unappropriated  lands,  or  the  property  of  state  criminal 
1  Ki.  xxi.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  28.  (4)  The  produce  of  the 
royal Jlocksy  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been  very  large  otcs 
under  the  care  of  Arabian  herdsmen,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  29 — SL 
(6.)  The  momng  of  the  best  grass  of  the  public  pastoreft 
(6.)  The  plunder  and  tribute  of  the  conquerea  nations,  2  Sam. 
viii.  1_14;  1  Ki.  iv.  21;  1  Chr.  viii.  1—11;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10. 
(7.)  The  customs  paid  by  foreign  merchants,  who  passed 
through  the  dominions  of  Solomon  (1  Ki.  x.  16),  and  also  the 
produce  of  the  extensive  merchandise  which  he  carried  cfh 
1  Ki.  ix.  28  ;  x.  10,  14.  16,  28,  29.  % 


SECTION  II. 


THE    JUDICIAL    LAW. 


I.  The  Criminal  Law. — Crimes  against  Qod — Crimes  of  losC 
— Crimes  of  blood — Crimes  against  property — Crimes  of 
malice — Crimes  against  parents  and  nikrs.  II.  The  Civil 
Law  — Debts — Pledges — Usury — Injury  done  to  property. 

We  had  determined  on  the  subject  of  this  section  merely  ta 
refer  to  the  Pentateuch  as  the  code  of  laws,  civil  and  criminal^ 

*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Hebrewgovemment,  see  Critica  Kb* 
lica,  vol.  i.  pp.  7.  54.  153.  197.  301.  437. 

t  Sir  John  Malcolm  states  that  in  India,  the  same  proportion  is  mentkuMd  in 
their  sacred  books,  as  having  been  established  at  the  commencement  of  iiioiiarcbr> 
for  the  supp<Mrt  of  the  monarch.    Memoir  on  Central  India,  voL  iL  p.  2. 

X  Comment,  on  the  Law«  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  2m9 — ^307. 
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»  ,by  which  the  Jewish  nation  was  governed,  in  the  administra^ 
5  tion  of  justice,  and  the  punishment  of  crime.  But  as  this 
b  joaight  be  deemed  too  summary  a  method,  the  following  out- 
^  ^ne  has  been  compiled  from  Michaelis'  masterly  and  philo- 
3   4a€>phical  disquisition. 

a  ■  • 

.    *  I.  Thb  Criminal  Law. 

The  Jewish  code  of  laws  is  distributed  by  this  writer  into 

six  classes  ;  viz.  those  which  take  cognizance  of  CnVw^sogawis^ 

.     God — Crimes  of  Lust — Crimes  of  blood — Crimes  against  pro- 

'    perty — Crimes    of  malice — and  Crimes   against  parents  and 

filers.  * 

1.  Crimes  against  GroD. — ^As  the  maintenance  of  th^ 
'^  .ivorship  of  the  only  true  God,  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
j'  objects  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  and  as  that  God  was  at  the  same 
^^  time  regarded  as  the  king  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  so  we  find, 
';         1.  Idolatry y  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods,  occupying, 
;    in  the  Mosaic  law,  the  first  place  in  the  Ust  of  crimes.      It 
'viras  indeed  a  crime,  not  merely  against  God,  but  also  against 
'  a  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and  thus  a  species  oi  high 
-    treason.      It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  crime  con- 
sisted, not  in  ideas  and  opinions,  but  in  the  overt  act  of  wor-« 
shipping  other  gods.    Thus  a  person  was  guilty  of  idolatry 
when  he  either  (L)  made  images  of  strange  gods,  or  kept  such 
images,  so  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  he  revered  mem  as 
gods,  Deut.  xvii.  15.     Indeed  the  prohibition  in  Ex,  xx.  4^^  6^ 
prohibits  all  image  worship^  whether  it  refer  to  the  true  God, 
or  to  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles.     (2.)  Prostration  before  strange 
gods,  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  or  worship,  which  was  so 
universally  prevalent  in  the  east,  constituted  the  crime  of 
idolatry,  Ex.  xx.  5.     The  prohibition  included  the  adoration 
of  the  heavenly  host,   Deut.  iv.  19.     (3.)  Offering  sacrifices 
to  idols,  in  which  the  religion  of  the  heathen  principally  con- 
sisted. Lev.  xvii.  1 — 7.     (4.)  Having  altars  or  groves  dedicate 
ed  to  idols.      These  were  expressly  ordered  to  be  destroyed 
for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the  memorials  of  the  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  Canaanites,  Ex.  xxxiv.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5; 
xii.  3.    (5.)  Eating  offerings  made  to  idohy  or  attending  the, 
festivals  of  other  gods.     Though  no  special  law  was  framed 
against  this,  it  is  presupposed  as  unlawful,  in  the  prohibition 
€)i  Ex.  xxxiv.  16.     Indeed  its  unlawfulness,  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  because  for  a  person  to  have  gone  to  any  such  offering 

*  The  reader  may  see  a  very  useful  Harmony  of  the  Mosaic  law,  digested -andfir' 
proper  heads,  with  a  reference  to  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  whicKthoy  {^'e. 
to  be  found,  in  the  Scripture  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  pp.  108—112.. 
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feast,  was  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  idol  'to  wbott 
it  was  made,  and  a  full  participation  in  the  religion  of  die 
offerer.  Acts  xv.  20—29  ;  1  Cor.  x.  14—28.  *  (6.)  Q^m» 
human  sacrifices  (Lev.  xviii.  31 ;  Deut.  xii.  31,  8c€.)>  wlua 
prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent  among  the  heathen,  and  whii^ 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  laws  enacted  against  it 
(Lev.  XX.  1 — 5.),  was  adopted  by  the  Israelites,  Dent  zn. 
31 J  2  Chr.  xyiii.  3;  Ps.  cvi.  37,38;  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  xix.  6; 
Ezek.  xvi.  21.  The  ground  of  this  prohibition  05  on  «2d&h 
trous  act,  appears  to  have  been  its  universal  prevalence  among 
Miolatrpus  nations.  Nearly  akin  to  this  was,  (7.)  Eatifig  or 
drinking  of  bloody  (Lev.  lii.  17 ;  vii.  26,  27;  xvii.  10—^14; 
xix.  26;  Deut.  xii.  16,  23,  24 ;  xv.  23),  the  principal  reaaoi 
of  which  prohibition  seems,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  have 
been  the  adoption  of  tliie  practice  in  the  pagan  nations.  oC 
Asia,  in  their  sacrifices  to  idols,  and  in  the  taking  of  oadn. 
It  was  therefore  regarded  as  expressive  of  a  convenaon 
to  heathenism.f  (8.)  Prophecying  in  the  name  of  a  stnmgi 
god,  which  was  a  virtual  recognition  of  his  deity,  woA 
as  such  an  act  of  idolatry,  Deut.  xiii.  2 — 6.  (9.)  Evefj 
audacious  transgression  of  the  ceremonial  law  vrsn  re- 
garded as  an  abandonment  of  the  service  of  the  true 
God ;  and,  of  course,  as  a  transition  to  the  service  of  ottier 
gods — '^  The  same  reproacheth  Jehovah;  and  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people,  because  he  hath  de- 
spised the  word  of  the  Lord,"  Numb.  xxi.  30,  31.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  presumptuous  crimes,  or  transgressions  "  in 
contempt  of  the  law,"  were.  The  neglect  of  circumcision.  Gen. 
xvii.  14 — neglect  of  eating  the  paschal  Iamb,  Numb.  ix.  9, 
14 — eating  of  a  sacrifice  m  a  state  of  legal  uncleanness^ 
Lev.  vii.  20,  21 — neglect  of  purification  after  a  legal  defile- 
ment. Numb.  xix.  20 — eating  the  fat  pieces  or  blood  rf 
oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  Lev.  vii.  23 — ^27 — imitating  the  sa- 
cred incense,  which  was  to  be  offered  to  none  but  God, 
Ex.  xxx.  38 — profaning  the  Sabbath  by  doing  servile  woA, 
l^x,.  xxxi.  14  — 16 ;  XXXV.  2.     Every  trespass  of  the  Levitical 

*  How>  this  injunction  is  to  be  understood  we  see  from  yarioos  parts  <tf  Ae 
^isUes  of  St  Paul,  especially  from  Rom.  xv.  and  1  Cor.  viii.  and  x.  xlie  prapo-. 
sitions  which  he  la^rs  down  are  these :  (1)  Idol  offerings,  eaten  in  aa  tdol-tempk, 
or  at  an  idol  banquet,  forms  a  participation  in  idolatrous  worship.  Bat  (2.)  u* 
elusive  of  this  case,  it  is  lawful  to  eat  of  idol-offerings ;  for  the  HxA  is  s  non- 
entity, and  has  no  property ;  for  every  thing  on  the  face  of  the  euth,  etca  the 
idol-ofiering  itself,  belongs  to  the  true  Goo.  (3.)  Vet  ought  we>  for  ^e  n^ 
of  the  weak,  to  abstain  from  eating  of  any  such  offering,  if  tney  are  therebr  scaiH 
dalized,  and  tell  us  for  warning,  that  it  is  an  idol-offering.  Michaelis  on  this  Lavs. 
of  Moses,  vol.  iv.  p.  .37. 

i:  Michaelis,  ubi  supra,  vol.  iii.  pp.  218 — 254.     Sec  further^  in  ch.  ir.iwrC. 
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^kw  which  did  not  proceed  from  presumj^ooL,  was  termed  an 
^finWt  and  was  atoneable  by  an  offering,  rl^umb.  xv*  27,  28. 
«iV.  The  punishment  for  idolatry,  or  for  sedudng  others  to  the 
jCmfunission  of  that  crime,  was  death,  by  stoning,  Deut.  ^yii. 
^  2---^5;  Le¥.  xx*  2,  8cc.    When  a  whole  city  became  guilty  of 
g  Uolatry,  it  was  considered  as  iQ  a  state  of  rebellion  aramst 
2  .the  gpyemment,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  war. 
.  Its  inhabitants,  and  all  their  cattle,  were  put  to  death.    No 
spcHl  was  made,  but  every  thing  it  contained  was  destroyed 
f  fiith  itself;  nor  durst  it  ever  be  rebuilt,  Deut.  xiii.  13 — 19* 
•   jf%e  appropriate  term,  by  which  the  punishment  denounced 
^  iigsanst  any  such  idolatrous  city  was  expressed  in  the  law,  i^ 
,  aferem,  to  consecrate  to  Jehovah,  or  to  put  under  the  ban —  to 
aatiaw,  or  proscribe.   $ee  Ex.  xxii.  20;  Deut.  xiii.  15 — 17. 
'    ^e  have  no  intimation  that  this  law  was  ever  enforced.    The 
tsraeUtes,  generally,  were  so  prone  to  this  sin,  that  they  in 
r   most  cases  overlooked  the  crime  of  a  city  that  became  noto- 
I   riously  idolatrous,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  idolatry  soon 
.    fi^Terspread  the  whole  nation.    Under  these  circumstances, 
God  reserved  to  himself  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  de- 
ibonnced  against  that  national  crime ;   which   consisted  in 
wars,  famines,  and  other  national  judgments ;  and,  when  the 
ineasure  of  their  iniquity  was  ccmiplete,  in  the  destruction  oi 
their  polity,  and  the  transportation  of  the  people  as  slaves  into 
other  lands.  Lev.  xxvi ;  Deut.  xxviii ;  xxix ;  xxxii. 

2.  Blasphemify  or  speaking  injuriously  of  the  name  of  God, 
yras  another  crime  which  incurred  capital  punishment.  Lev. 
xxiv.  10 — 14. 

3.  Divination  and  incantation,  of  which  there  were  various 
Unds,  were  also  crimes  incurring  capital  punishment.  Lev. 
xix.  26—31 ;  xx.  6,  23,  27 ;  Deut.  xvui.  9—12 ;  Ex.  xxii.  17 ; 
JDeut.  xviii.  10 — 17.  In  the  case  of  a  person  consulting  a 
diviner,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  infliction  of  his  punish- 
ment, the  transgressor  not  being  amenable  to  the  secular  ma- 
gistrate. Lev.  XX.  6. 

4.  Perjuru  is  prohibited  most  peremptorily,  as  a  heinous 
sin  against  God,  to  whom  the  punishment  is  left,  and  who  ex- 
pressly promises  to  visit  it  on  the  offender,  without  ordaining 
any  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the  temporal  magistrate, 
Ex.  XX.  7. 

2.  Cbimes  of  Lust.  The  more  flagrant  and  abominable 
of  these  were  punished  with  death,  others  with  extirpation,  and 
some  only  by  the  imposition  of  fines  and  the  exaction  of 
offerings.  For  a  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  criminal  law 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Michaelis  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses.* 

*  Vol.  W.  pp.  114—203. 
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3.  Crimes  of  Blood.  Of  these, 
I.  Murder  demands  the  first  notice,  Ex.  xx.  13;  rri.tf{^ 
Lev.  xxiv.  17;  Numb.  xxxv.  16 — 21,  31 ;  Deut.  xix.  11—15^ 
The  accessory  circumstances,  whereby  Moses  descntxil 
murder,  and  which  express  the  marks  that  distinguish  it  fimi 
homicide,  are  the  following: — (1.)  When  it  proceeds  fioai 
hatred  or  enmity. — (2.)  When  it  proceeds  from  a  thirst  ofl 
blood,  or  a  desire  to  satiate  revenge  with  the  death  of  anotiher. 
— (3.)  When  it  is  committed  premeditatedly  and  deceitfully.— ' 
(4.)  When  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  another,  falls  upon  him,  and 
slays  him.  Besides  enmity,  Moses  deemed  it  as  essential  in^ 
the  crime  of  murder,  that  it  be  caused  by  a  blow,  or  a  Mnut, 
or  a  castf  or  other  thing  of  such  a  nature  as  was  likely  to 
prove  fatal :  as  the  use  of  an  iron  tool,  ^  stone,  or  piece  ofwdoij 
of  such  a  description  as  was  likely  to  cause  death,  striking  wUk 
the  fist,  out  of  enmity,  pushing  a  man,  or  throwing  any  thing 
at  him,  in  a  manner  that  was  likely  to  occasion  deaths  NumK 
xxxv.  16 — 21. 

2.  Homicide,  or,  as  we  call  it,  manslaughter,  is  discriminated 
by  the  following  adjuncts  and  descriptive  circumstances  :— 
(1.)  That  it  takes  place  without  hatred  or  enmity,  NumK 
xxxv.  22,  23 ;  Deut.  xix.  4— 6.— (2.)  Without  thirst  of  blood. 
Ex,  xxi.  13 ;  Numb.  xxxv.  22. — (3.)  When  it  happens  from 
mistake.  Numb.  xxxv.  14,  16— (4.)  When  it  arises  from  acci- 
dent, Deut.  xix.  6. 

The  crime  of  murder  was  punished  with  death,  without  any 
power  of  redemption ;  and  that  of  homicide  subjected  the 
guilty  person  to  the  vengeance  of  the  nearest  kin  of  the  de- 
ceased, unless  he  fled  to  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge.  Here 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  till  the  death  of  the  hi^  priest; 
when  an  amnesty  of  the  transgression  took  place,  and  the 
right  of  blood-avengement  ceased.  But  if  at  any  time  pre- 
vious to  this  event,  ne  went  beyond  the  limits  of  his  asylum, 
the  avenger  of  blood,  if  he  met  him,  had  a  right  to  kill  him, 
Ex.  xxi.  13 ;  Numb.  xxxv.  9 — 36 ;  Deut.  xix.  1 — 13. 

There  were  two  species  of  homicide,  however,  to  which  no 
punishment  was  annexed: — (1.)  The  killing  of  a  nocturnal 
thief,  Ex.  xxii.  2. — (2.)  The  killing  of  an  innocent  homicide, 
by  the  blood-avenger,  while  the  former  was  without  the  boun- 
daries of  the  asylum,  Deut.  xix.  6 ;  Numb.  xxxv.  26,  27.  In 
order  to  increase  their  abhorrence  of  murder  and  homicide, 
and  to  represent  it  as  polluting  both  the  land  and  the  people ; 
or,  in  other  words,  in  order  not  only  to  deter  them  from 
murder,  but  to  induce  every  person  to  give  such  information 
as  they  were  possessed  of,  there  was  a  certain  ceremonial  or- 
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[loaned  by  way  of  expiation,  the  statute  relative  to  which  ife 
jjfecorded  in  Deut.  xxi.  1 — 9. 

^^"  3.  The  statutes  relative  to  corporal  injuries  of  less  magnitude 
^Pb.an  those  already  specified,  will  be  found  in  Ex.  xxi,  18^-27; 
l3uev.  xxiv,  19,  20,  22;  Deut.  xxv,  11, 12,  to  which  the  reader 
"^?^  referred. 

-  4.  Crimes  against  property.    These  were, 

$^.^    1.  Theft y  for  which  crime  Moses  imposed  the  punishment 
=^  of  double  (and  in  certain  cases,  still  higher)  restitution  (Ex. 
:^;  xxi.  37 ;  xxii.  3 ;  Prov.  vi.  30,  31) ;  and  if  the  thief  was  unable 
^  to  make  such  restitution,  he  was  to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and 
^,  payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  sufferer  out  of  the  purchase 
J:  money,  Ex.  xxi.  37  ;  xxii.  3,     Michaelis  considers  this  as  the 
,.  inost  equitable  and  rational  of  all  punishments,  and  as  that 
,    which  will  most  effectually  deter  from  the  commission  of  the 
orime,  if  carried  into  effect.     It  can  only  be  carried  into  effect,. 
However,  in  a  state  constituted  upon  principles  similar  to  those 
of  the  Mosaic  polity.     If  a  thief,  after  having  denied,  even  ' 
upon  oath,  any  theft  with  which  he  was  charged,  retracted  his 
perjury  by  the  confession  of  guilt,  instead  of  double  restitu- 
•  lion,  he  had  only  to  repay  the  amount  stolen,  and  one-fifth 
more.  Lev.  vi.  1 — 5. 

-  2.  Man-stealing,  that  is,  forcibly  taking  the  person  of  a 
free-bom  Israelite,  either  to  use  him  as  a  slave,  or  to  sell 
him  as  a  slave  to  others,  was  punished  with  death ;  and 
no  mitigation  of  punishment  was  allowed,^  Exod.  xxi.  16 ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  7. 

3.  Denying  any  thing  taken  in  trust  or  found,  subjected 
the  guilty  person  to  the  punishment  of  double  restitution,. 
Exod.  xxii.  8.  But  the  same  provision  was  made  for  a 
confession  of  guilt  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  theft.  Lev. 
vi.  1 — 6. 

5.  Crimes  of  Malice.  The  Hebrew  legislator  struck 
at  the  root  of  this  species  of  crime  by  rendering  informers 
odious  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  except  in  the  case  of  idolatry 
(Lev.  xix.  16 — 18  ;  Deut.  xiii.  7 — 9);  and  by  expressly  pro-^ 
hibiting  the  publication  of  all  false  reports,  Ex.  xxiii.  1.  There 
was  no  punishment,  however,  annexed  to  either  of  these 
crimes,  that  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Judge,  excepting 
the  case  of  a  man  unjustly  reproaching  his  bride,  whose 
punishment  is  specified,  Deut.  xxii.  13 — 19.  All  manner  of 
false  witness  either  against  an  innocent  person,  or  in  favour 
of  a  guihy  one,  was  also  strictly  prohibited,  Ex.  xx.  13 ;  xxiii., 
1 — -3.  We  find  no  punishment  positively  annexed  to  the 
latter  species  of  false  witness ;  but  with  regard  to  the  former,. 
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the  case  was  widely  different.  When  a  false  testiimmy  ti 
given  s^inst  an  innocent  man^  the  matter  was  ordered  to  faeth ! 
vestigatcd  with  the  utmost  strictness,  and,  as  a  ^m»  iw^ 
wickedness  altogether  extraordinary,  to  be  brought  befixiQ  Aip^  * 
highest  tribunal,  where  the  priests  and  judges  cf  the  wholeft^l^tl 
pie  satin  judgment.  After  conviction,  the  false  witnew  mi]  *" 
subjected  to  punishment,  according  to  the  law  of  retaliating' 
beyond  the  possibility  of  reprieve;  so  that  he  suffend  AtfP^h 
very  same  punishment  which  attended  the  crime,  whfiieof  bV^  P 
accused  his  innocent  brother,  Deut.  xix.  16'"-r21,  .li^*- 

6.  Crimes  against  Parents  and  Rulers. 
1.  In  the  Hebrew  form  of  ^vemment  we  recc^nise  aadk' 
of  the  patriarchal  spirit,  whicn  invested  the  fathers  withnq' 
great  n^hts  over  their  families.*    The  most  heinous  ofienes 
of  which  children  could  be  guilty  towards  their  parents  iral^ . 
(1.)  CtiTsing  ihem  (Ex.  xxi.  17  ]  Lev.  xx.  9.),wnichincliidiii' 
all  rude  and  reproachful  language  used  towards  thetn,  as  ivA 
as  the  imprecation  of  evil.    An  example  of  this  crime,  ani 
one  altogether  in  point,  is  given  in  Matt.  xv.  4 — 6,  where  tki 
Pharisees  are  upbraided  with  giving,  from  their  deference  i$ 
human  traditions  and  doctrines,  such  an  exposition  of  the  divim 
law,  as  converted  an  action,  which,  by  the  law  of  Moseii 
would  have  been  punished  with  death,  into  a  vow  both  obligfr* 
tory,  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.    It  seems  diat  it 
was  not  then  uncommon  for  an  undutiful  and  degenerate  soD, 
who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  supporting  his  parents, 
and,  in  his  wrath,  to  turn  them  destitute  upon  the  world,  to 
say  to  his  father  and  mother, "  Corban."  —  "  Be  thou  Corban 
[consecrated]  which  I  should  appropriate  to  thjr  support;" 
that  is,  **  Every  thing  wherewith  1  might  ever  aid  or  serw 
thee,"  and,  of  course, ''  every  thing  which  I  ought  to  devote 
to  thy  relief  in  the  days  of  helpless  old  age,  I  here  vow  unto 
God." — ^A  most  abominable  vow !  and  which  God  would,  un- 
questionably, as  little  approve  or  accept,  as  he  would  a  vow 
to  commit  the  most  obviously  abominable  crimes.     And  yet 
some  of  the  Pharisees  pronounced  on  such  vows  this  stras^ 
decision ;  that  they  were  absolutely  obligatory,  and  that  the 
son,  who  uttered  such  words,  was  Dound  to  aostain  from  conr 
tributing  in  the  smallest  article,  to  the  behoof  of  his  parents; 
because  every  thing,  that  should  have  been  so  appropriated, 
had  become  consecrated  to  God,  and  could  no  longer  be  applied 
to  their  use,  without  sacrilege  and  a  breach  of  his  vow.     But 
on  this  exposition,  Christ  not  only  remarked,  that  it  abr<^ated 
the  fifth  commandment,  but  he  likewise  added,  as  a  counter- 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 
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ie,  iheti  Moses,  their  own  legielator,  had  expressly 
blared,  that  "  the  man  who  cursed  father  or  mother  deserved 
^**  die."  Now  it  is  iuipoHsible  fur  a  man  to  curse  his  parents 
J**-OTe  effectually,  than  by  a  vow  like  this,  when  he  interprets 
^  "Vvith  such  rigour  as  to  preclude  him  from  doing  any  thing  in 
'^^*t lire  for  their  benefit.  It  is  not  imprecating  upon  them  a 
"^^-S^^ee  in  the  common  style  of  curses,  which  may  evaporate  into 
^^*"  ;  but  it  is  fulfilling  tne  curse,  and  making  it  to  all  intents 
^*^«:3  purposes  eSectual. 

^  <[2.)  Striking  a.  parent  is  if  possible  a  higher  species  of  moral' 
^^lunquency  than  that  already  noticed,  because  it  must  proceed 
^^*im  a  state  of  inveterate  wickedness.  It  was  accordingly 
^^^nounced  aa  a  heinous  crime,  and  with  the  former  one  punished 
-^¥ith  death,  Ex.xxi.  15. 

(.30  There  is  a  statute  in  Deut,  xxi.  18 — 21.  which  Inflicts 

1.  punishment  of  death  upon  a  mischievous,  profligate,  and 
\Aedient  son.     Michaelis  conceives  that  this  law  does  not 

^ly  so  much  to  the  punishment  of  any  particular  crime- 

jainstparents,  as  to  the  case  of  parents  having  a  eon  addicted' 

ip  drinking,  and  who,  in  hia  fits  of  drunkenness,  was  apt  to- 

^„^k  quarrels,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  others.     The  statute 

-  in  question  has  been  deemed  severe  ;  but  there  are  circum- 

;  _  stancesconnectedwithit,which,if takenintoconaideration.will" 

_  abate  its  apparent  rigour.     First,  The  stoning  to  death  of  such 

)ns  was  not  to  be  effected  as  an  act  of  outrage,  but  with 

ropersolemnity,  and  as  an  example  toothers  ; ''  that  others- 

Israel  mighthear,and  be  deterred  from  thelikewickedness;""- 

id  not  until  hia  parents  had  found  themselves  compelled, 

after  many  unsuccessful  efforts  with  him,  and  the  trial  of  every 

'  possible  method  to  reclaim  him,  Judicial/if  to  acknowledge,  ' 

;  that  they  were  not  capable  of  keepmg  him  in  order,  and' 

"iiawering  for  thesafety  of  others.    Seconrf^,  Thejustremarkof 

Vjontesquieu  also  claims  attention ;  that  in  soutliern  countries, " 

okenness  is  attended  with  far  more  formidable  consequences' 

amriortherii,  and  must  be  regarded  by  a  legislator  in  a' 

.  Ifferent  light.     And  as  imprisonment  for  crime  was  a  thin^' 

ijtogether  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  legislator,  they  were  pre- 

eluded  from  the  means  of  so  securing  drunkards,  as  to  prevent' 

%em  from  effecting  mischief. 

2.  The  magistrate  being  the  appointed  minister  of  God; 
Lod  administring  justice  under  hia  authority,  was  regarded  as  ' 

Piaviolably  sacred  in  his  person,  and  preserved  against  the'' 
T  utteoBnceof  all  reproachful  words  or  curses,  Ex.  xxii.  28.  The  ' 
punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  this  offence  is  no  where  speci-  ' 
fled,  being  modified  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt.  It 
probably  generally  consisted  of  stripes,  before  the  mstitution 
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of  the  regal  government,  after  which  crimes  a^nstthe  pcMV)  : 
of  the  supreme  magistrate  were  punished  with  death*  Mj'J^,  J^^ 
2  Sam.  XIX,  22—24,  compared  with  1  Kings  u.  8, 9. 36-«?f '^^^^^ 

11.  The  Civil  Law. 

Of  the  civil  laws  instituted  by  Moses,  the  following  de 
a  cursory  notice  here. 

!•  Of  Debts. — In  nothing,  perhaps,  do  the  Israelitish  hi 
deviate  so  far  from  our  own,  as  in  regard  to  matters  of 
We  have  already  remarked,  that  imprisonment  viras  m 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  they  were  equally  free  from 
Ipng  and  expensive  modes  of  procedure  with  which  ire 
acquainted,  for  the  recovery  of  debts.     Their  lavra  in 
respect  were  simple  but  efficient.    Where  pledges  were  l(%j 
ed  with  a  creditor  for  the  payment  of  a  deot,  which  waairfi 
discharged,  the  creditor  was  allowed  to  appropriate  the  pleA^  n^\s 
to  his  own  benefit,  without  any  interposition  of  a  magistiaJtail'r 
and  to  keep  it  as  rightfully  as  if  it  had  been  bought  with  ian 
sum  which  had  been  lent  for  it.     But  besides  the  J^eiff^ 
every  Israelite  had  various  pieces  of  property,  on  which  eie* 
cution  for  debt  might  readily  be  made :  as  (1.)  Hie  herediiarj' 
land,  the  produce  of  which  might  be  attached  till  the  yearot 
Jubilee.— (2.)  His  houses y  which,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
those  of  the  Levites,  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity^  Lev.  zx?« 
29,  30. — (3.)  His  cattle,  homehold  furmture,  and  ornaments, 
appear  also  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution.    See  Job  xziv.  3; 
Prov.  xxii.  27.    From  Deut.  xv.  1 — 11,  we  see  that  no  debt 
could  be  exacted  from  a  poor  man,  in  the  seventh  year;  be- 
cause the  land  lying  fallow,  he  had  no  income  whence  to  pay 
it. — (4.)  The  person  of  the  debtor,  who  might  be  sold,  along 
with  his  wife  and  children  if  he  had  any.     See  Lev.  xxv.  39; 
Job  xxiv.  9 ;  2  Kings  iv.  1 ;  Isa,  1.  1 ;  Neh.  v.     We  have  no 
intimation  in  the  writings  of  Moses  that  suretyship  was  psac- 
tised  among  the  Hebrews,  in  cases  of  debt.     In  the  Proveite 
of  Solomon,  however,  there  are  many  admonitions  respecting 
it.     Where  this  warranty  was  given,  the  surety  was  treated 
with  the  same  severity,  as  if  he  had  been  the  actual  debtor  ; 
and  if  he  could  not  pay,  his  very  bed  might  be  taken  from 
under  him,  Prov.  xxii.  27.    There  is  a  reference  to  the  custom 
observed  in  contracting  this  obligation,  in  Prov.  xvii.  18,  "A 
man  void  of  understanding  stnketh  hands,"  &c.   and  also  in 
ch.  xxii.  26,  *'  Be  not  thou  one  of  them  that  strike  hands/*  8W5. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  hand  was  given,  not  to  the  cre- 

*  Michaclis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1-^12. 
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but  to  the  debtor,  in  the  creditor's  presence.  By  this  act 
rety  intimated  that  he  became  in  a  legal  sense  one  with 
jbtor.  • 

)f  Pledges.  —  We  have  above  noticed  the  practice  of 
5  on  pledge;  but  as  this  was  liable  to  considerable 
the  followmg  judicial  regulations  were  adopted. — (1.) 
editor  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  of  the  debtor 
ih  the  pledge ;  but  was  obUged  to  stand  without  the 
ind  wait  till  it  was  brought  to  him,  Deut.  xxiv.  10,  11. 
iw  was  wisely  designed  to  restrain  avaricious  and  un- 
)led  persons  from  taking  advantage  of  their  poor  bre- 
n  choosing  their  own  pledges. — (2.)  The  upp^  garment, 
served  by  night  for  a  blsuuLet  (Ex.  xxii.  25,  26 ;  Deut- 
L2,  13),  and  mills,  and  mill-stones,  if  taken  in  pledge, 

0  be  restored  to  the  owner  before  sunset.    The  reason 
law  was,  that  these  articles  were  indispensable  to  the 

(table  subsistence  of  the  poor ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
tely  that  it  extended  to  all  necessary  utensils.  Such  a 
Ltion  was  no  loss  to  the  creditor.  For  he  had  it  in  his 
at  last,  by  the  aid  of  summary  justice,  to  lay  hold  of 
lole  property  of  the  debtor,  and  if  he  had  none,  of  his 
;  and  in  the  event  of  non-payment,  as  before  stated,  to 
im  for  a  bond  slave. 

)f  Usury,  or  Interest. — In  the  first  and  second  laws 
e  to  the  taking  of  interest  (Ex.  xxii.  26 ;  Lev.  xxv.  36 — 
ention  is  made  of  poor  Israelites  only,  from  whom  it  is 
sly  prohibited  to  be  taken,  not  only  for  money,  but  also 
tuals,  and  of  course  for  fruits  and  com.  It  was  there- 
ill  lawful  to  lend  upon  interest  to  a  rich  man.  But  as 
is  found  to  give  rise  to  many  abuses,  and  covert  viola- 
f  the  law,  it  was  ultimately  rendered  unlawful  to  take 
t  of  any  Israelite,  whatever  his  circumstances  may  have 
Deut.  xxii.  19,  20. 

)f  Injuries  done  to  the  property  op  others. 
igh  the  Hebrew  legislator  has  no  where  enjoined  by  a 

1  statute,  restitution  in  the  case  of  injuries  committed 
he  property  of  another,  he  has  nevertheless  made  some 
3  ordinances  on  this  subject,  from  the  analogy  of  which 
y  conclude  that  this  was  the  tenor  of  his  law.  See  Lev. 
8  ;  Ex.  xxi.  23,  24,  32, 35,  36 ;  xxii.  6.* 

*  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  294—367. 
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SECTION  III. 

JEWISft   COURTS   OP   JtFDICATUBB    AND    LEGAL  PltO" 

CEBDINGS. 


'iiire 


{.  Tribunals — H.  Judicial  procedure — IIL  Thesatiredlot 

L  Concerning  the  judicial  tribunals  among  the  HebRVMRsibe 
during  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history,  our  informalkBiipr! 
far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  notices  which  we  meetiAw 
in  the  writings  of  Moses  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  Jevrii  V  ^ 
rabbis,  and  meir  generally  accurate  nistorian  Josephus,  01 
strangely  at  variance.  We  learn,  however,  that  every  cil) 
had  its  elders,  who  formed  a  court  of  Judicature,  with  a  ponifC 
of  determining  lesser  matters  in  their  respective  districtk 
Deut.  xvi.  18 ;  xvii.  8,  9.  See  also  Deut.  xxi.  1 — ^9.  A^ 
cording  to  the  Rabbis,  every  city  which  contained  a  hundnd' 
inhabitants  possessed  a  court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  tbne 
judges ;  but  those  cities  which  were  larger  had  twenty-thiee 
of  these  officers.  But  Josephus,  in  whose  time  these  couiti 
existed,  states  that  Moses  ordained  seven  jud^a  of  known 
virtue  and  integrity  to  be  estabUshed  in  every  city,  to  whoa 
two  ministers  were  added  out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  so  that 
there  were  in  every  city  nine  judges  :  seven  lay-men  and  two 
Levites.*  The  H!ebrew  legislator  enjoins  the  strictest  iinpar- 
tiaUty  on  the  judges,  in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  funo^ 
tions,  and  prohibits  their  taking  of  gifts  under  any  circuoh 
stances  (Ex.  xxiii.  8) ;  reminding  them,  at  the  same  time^ 
that  a  judge  sits  in  the  seat  of  God,  and  that  therefore,  no 
man  should  have  any  pre-eminence  in  his  sight,  neither 
ought  he  to  be  afraid  of  any  man  in  declaring  the  law>  Ex.  x^ii- 
6,  7 ;  Lev.  xix.  15  ;  Deut.  i.  17  ;  xxi.  18 — 20. 

The  numerous  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  gate 
of  the  city  as  the  seat  of  justice,  are  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  the  Scriptures.  The  custom  was  well  adapted  for 
an  agiicultural  people,  amongst  whom  this  must  have  been 
the  most  convenient  place  of  resort.  See  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  18 ; 
xxxiv.  24 ;  Ruth  iv.  1 — 10. 

From  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 11,  we  see  that  appeals  lay  from  the 
courts  already  mentioned  to  a  supreme  tribunal.     But  th^ 

*  Antiq.  b.  iv.  c.  14  \  Wars,  b.  ii.  c.  20. 
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^-  ..^.M^'Iiest  mention  of  any  such  tribunal  is  under  the  reign  of 
ji^ehoshaphaty  and  which>  it  is  expressly  stated>  was  erected 
?rifor  the  decision  of  such  cases,  2  Chr,  xix.  8 — 1 1-.     The  Jewish 
^writers  insist  that  this  was  the  Sanhedrim^  to  which  ijiere 
^T^  so  many  allusions  made  in  the  New  Testament^  and  which 
-   tiiey  also  assert  to  have  existed  from  the  time  of  Moses^  pos- 
sessing the  supreme  authority  in  all  civil  matters.     Of  this, 
Jbowever,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  proof:  indeed  it  seems  not 
r  'to  have  been  instituted  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.    After 
"this  period  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  supreme  judicial 
•    ^bunal.    It  consisted  oi  seventy,  seventy-one,  or  seventy-two 
^^embers,  chosen  from  among  the  chief  priests,  Levites,  and 
n(  ttders  of  the  people,  of  whom  the  high  priest  was  the  presi- 
Lt,  and  tooK  cognizance  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  nation* 
gave  judgment,    however,  only  in  the  most  important 
ttises,  reserving  inferior  matters  for  the  lower  courts,  ap- 
als  from  which,  as  w^  have  before  stated,  lay  here.* 
By  images  taken  from  these  Jewish  courts,  our  Lord,  in  a 
ly  striking  manner,    represents  the    different  degrees  of 
ire  punishments  to  which  wicked  men  would  be  doomed, 
j^liiCcordiag  to  the  respective  heinousness  of  their  crimes.    '^  But 
^I'say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  is  angry  with   his  brother 
Ifef  iritnout  a  cause  shall  be  in  danger  of  tne  judgment:  whoso* 
N^ir  erer  shall  say  to  his  brother  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
l^i(  ^founcil:  but  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  l^  in  dan-* 
^i  ^et  o{  hell  fire,'*  Matt.  v.  22.    That  is,  whosoever  shall  in- 
^-  3t^e  causeless  and  unprovoked  resentment  against  his  chris- 
^tifln  brother,  shall  be  punished  with  a  severity  similar  to  what 
•f_.  JB  inflicted  by  a  court  of  judgment — he  who  shall  suffer  his 
y^  passions  to  transport  him  to  greater  extravagancies,  so  as  to 
gi  make  his  christian  brother  tne  object  of  derision  and  con- 
^  tempt,  shall  be  exposed  to  a  punishment  still  severer,  cor-^ 
J^  responding  to  what  the  council  imposeth  —  but  he  who  shall 
^  lead  his   fellow-christian  with  odious  nafnes  and   abusive 
^   Ianguage>  shall  incur  the  severest  degree  of  all  punishments, 
adequate  to  that  of  being  burnt  alive  in  the  valley  of  Hin* 
nouLf 

II.  Of  judicial  procedure,  or  form  of  process,  as  we  call  it, 
our  information  is  still  more  scanty  than  with  regard  to  the 
courts  of  judicature.     In  the  early  period  of  the  Hebrew 


*  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aiiron,b.  y.  :  Liffhtfoot^s  Prospect  of  the  temple,  ch.  xm, ; 
Lamp's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  b.  i.  en.  12 ;  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses, 
ToL  1.  p.  24/,  &c. 

•f*  Bourne's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  393.  See  also  Lamy.  b.  i.  c.  12 ;  Macknight,  and 
others,  on  the  place,  and  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1^,  189. 
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commonwealth  judicial  procedure  was*  no  doubt  very  sunk- 
maiy,  as  it  still  continues  to  be  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  «od 
therefore  very  few  rules  are  prescribed  for  conducting  it.    Of 
adyocatesy  such  as  ours,  there  is  no  appearance  in  any  put 
of  the  Old  Testament.    Every  man  managed  his  own  cause; 
of  which  an  instance  is  furnished   in  I  Kin.  iii.  16 — ^28. 
From  a  passage  in  Job  (xxix.  15 — 17)  Micbaelis  infers  that 
men  of  wisdom  and  influence  might  be  asked  for  their  opi- 
nions in  difficult  cases^  and  that  they  might  also  interfere  to 
assist  those  who  were  not  capable  of  defending  themselver 
against  malicious  accusers.    The  exhortation  m  Isa*  L  17| 
he  also  thinks  to  have  a  reference  to  such  a  practice. 

In  criminal  cases  the  judges'  first  business  was  to  exhort 
the  accused  person  to  confess  the  crime  with  which  he  stood 
charged,  "  that  he  might  have  a  portion  in  the  next  Ufe." 
Thus  Joshua  exhorted  Achan  to  "  make  confession  and  give 
glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel/*  Josh.  vii.  19.  The  oath  was 
then  administered  to  the  witnesses  (Lev.  v.  1),*  who  offered 
their  evidence  against  him ;  after  which  he  was  heard  in  de- 
fence, John  vii.  51.  In  matters  where  life  was  concerned,  one 
witness  was  not  sufficient  (Numb.  xxxv.  30 ;  Deut.  xvii.  6,7; 
xix.  15.);  but  in  those  of  lesser  moment,  particularly  those 
merely  relating  to  money  and  value,  it  seems  that  a  single 
witness,  if  unexceptionable,  and  upon  oath,  was  enough  to 
decide  between  tne  plaintiff  and  defendant.  From  tte 
account  of  our  Saviour's  trial  before  the  supreme  council» 
we  see  that  witnesses  were  examined  separately,  and  without 
hearing  each  other's  declaration,  and  that  it  was  necessariijr 
in  the  presence  of  the  accused.  This  is  evident,  from  tbe 
contradiction  in  the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses  brought 
against  him  (Markxiv.  15.),  which  would  doubtless  have 
been  avoided,  had  they  been  admitted  into  court  together. 

Sentence  having  been  pronounced  on  a  person  found 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  was  hurried  away  to  the  place  d 
execution ;  and  in  cases  where  the  punishment  of  stonmgmui 
inflicted,  the  witnesses  were  compelled  to  take  the  lead,  ftent 
xvii.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  58,  59.  It  was  also  customary  for  the  judge 
and  the  witnesses  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  criminal's  head 
saying,  "  Thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own  head.*'  In  allusimi 
to  this  usage,  which  was  a  declaration  of  the  justice  of  Ibe 
sentence,  the  Jews  alluded,  when  they  said  with  referoM^ 
to  our  Lord, — **  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  childr^,'' 
Matt,  xxvii.  25.    In  Matt.  xxvi.  39,  42,  where  our  Lord  say8» 

*  In  ffeneral,  the  person  to  be  sworn  did  not  pronounce  the/ormM/k  of  the  oalfc ; 
he  only  lieard  it  pronounced,  subjecting  himself  to  the  curse  it  conUined,  hf  fn- 
Bouncing  Amtn,    See  Matt,  zzyi  (i3. 
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^^  Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  j)a8s  from  me/'  there 
V  iB^an  allusion  to  the  practice  which  obtained  among  the  Jews, 

w  i£  giving  to  the  malefator,  a  cup  of  wine,  in  which  there  wagf 

^,  mfiised  a  grain  of  incense,  for  the  purpose  of  intoxicating 
^vbA  stupefying  him,  that  he  might  be  the  less  sensible  of 

"'  pain.* 

•  III.  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  in  disputed  cases  of  judo- 
perty,  where  no  other  means  of  decision  remained,  recourse 

^  ipras  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  which  was  regarded  as  the  determi- 

I  tSimtion  of  God,  Prov.  xvi.  33 ;  xviii.  18.  It  was  for  this  pur- 
jpose  that  the  tirim  and  thummim  was  employed.  This  was 
^likewise  used  in  criminal  cases  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 

'J'the  guilty,  but  never  for  convicting  them.t 
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SECTION  IV. 

OF    THE    ROMAN   JUDICATURE   AND    MANNER    OF  TRIAL. 

•  •  •  w 

^  ALLUDED   TO    IN    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

u       The  right  of  trial — Privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen — The  tribunal. 

•  We  have  already  noticed  the  subjugation  of  Judea  by  the 
i  if^otorious  arms  of  the  Romans*  and  the  administration  of  the 
^;lp^w  by  Procurators  or  governors  sent  thither  from  Rome. 
^  !|>uring  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  history,  the  Roman 

*  tribunal  was  of  necessity  the  last  resort*  in  cases  of  a  criminal 
"  juature :  the  Jews  could  put  no  man  to  death  without  the 

ccmsent  of  the  governor  (John  xviii.  3L),  though  they  had 
the  power  of  inflicting  inferior  punishments*  and  in  most 
,  other  respects  Uved  according  to  their  own  laws.  Hence  the 
I  a^usions  to  the  Roman  law,  mode  of  trial*  8cc.  in  the  New  Tes* 
|i  te?n^i?it  are  numerous,  and  demand  consideration.  The  follpw- 
f  iiLgsiketchis  chiefly  compiled  from  Dr.  Harwood*  who  has  avail- 
^  cdThimself  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

I.  The  Roman  law,  in  conformity  to  th^  first  principle  of 
i^tture  and  reason,  ordained  that  no  one  should  should  be 
condemned  and  punished  without  a  previous  public  triaL 
This  obtained  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  provinces ;  and 
hence  there  are  several  allusions  to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
St.  Paul,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  availed  himself  of 
Bvery  legal  method,  which  the  usages  and  maxims  of  the 

*  Godvryn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  b.  v.  c.  6. 

"^  MichaeliM  on  the  Laws  of  Moses*  vol.  iv.  pp.  313—362;  Lamy's  App.  fiSbu 
li.  1.  c.  12. 
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times  had  established,  to  avoid  persecution,  and  extricate 
himself  from  calamity  and  sufienng,  ^  on  several  occasioDB 
pleaded  this  privilege  with  success.  When  Lysias,  the  Eo- 
man  Tribune,  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  into  the  castle,  and 
to  be  examined  by  scouring,  he  said  to  the  centurion,  as  the 
soldiers  were  fastening  him  with  thongs  to  the  pillar  for  tfak 
purpose,  ''  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  So- 
man,  and  uncondemned  ?"  Acts  xxii.  25.  The  centurion  upon 
hearing  this,  reported  it  to  the  Tribune,  who,  upon  hearmg 
the  fact  from  the  Apostle  himself,  immediately  set  him  it 
liberty,  much  alarmed  for  having  thus  bound  a  Roman  citizen. 
In  like  manner,  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  treated  with  soeh 
indi^ity  at  Philippi,  by  the  multitude,  countenanced  by  tbfr 
magistrates — ^were  beaten  with  rods — thrown  into  the  puUic 
jail,  and  their  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks — Paul  said  to  the 
Lictors  whom  the  magistrates  had  sent  to  set  them  at  Uberlj 
— **  We  are  Roman  citizens ;  your  magistrates  have  ordered  us 
to  be  publicly  scourged  without  a  legal  trial — they  ha?e 
thrown  us  into  a  dungeon — and  would  they  now  have  m 
steal  away  in  a  silent  and  clandestine  manner  ?  No ! — Let 
them  come  in  person  and  conduct  us  out  themselves.''  lie 
lictors  returned,  and  reported  this  answer  to  the  magistrates, 
who  were  greatly  alarmed  when  they  understood  that  Pan! 
and  his  companion  were  Roman  citizens.  They  therefore  went 
in  person  to  the  jail,  addressed  them  with  great  civility,  and 
begged  them  in  the  most  respectful  terms  that  they  would 
quietly  leave  the  town.  Acts  xvi.  37 — 39. 

The  conduct  of  the  tribune  Lysias  toward  the  Apostle  wm 
of  the  most  humane  and  honourable  description.  On  one  oc- 
caBion  he  rescued  him  from  an  infuriated  mob,  who  were 
about  to  inflict  violence  on  his  person,  Acts  xxi.  27—36. 
And  afterwards,  when  about  forty  Jews  associated  and  bound 
themselves  with  an  oath  that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
till  they  had  assassinated  him,  Lysias,  to  secure  the  person 
of  the  Apostle  from  their  determined  fury,  ordered  seventy 
horsemen  and  two  hundred  spearmen  to  escort  the  priscHier 
to  Csesarea,  where  the  Procurator  resided — ^writing  a  letter 
in  which  he  informed  the  governor  of  the  vindictive  rage  of 
the  Jews,  from  whose  violence  he  had  snatched  the  pris(mer, 
and  whom  he  afterwards  *  discovered  to  be  a  Roman  citizen. 
In  consequence  of  this  epistle,  Felix  gave  the  Apostle  a  candid 
reception :  when  he  read  it,  he  turned  to  him  and  said :  "When 
your  accusers  come  hither  before  me,  I  will  give  your  cause  an 
impartial  hearing."  t    And  accordingly  when  the  high  priest 

*  '<  I  have  since  learned  that  he  is  a  Roman  citizen."    The  partictplc  &  id  (be 
stcond  aoriat. 
t  Hear  it  throttgh :  gWe  \3cLt  wholt  oC  it  «q  attentive  ezamioation. 
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.Ananias^  and  the  Sanhedrim,  went  down  to  Ceesarea,  with 
.  the  orator  TertuUus,  whose  eloquence  they  had  hired  to  aggra^ 
vate  the  Apostle's  crimes  before  the  Procurator,  Felix,  though 
-a  man  of  a  mercenary  and  profligate  character,  did  not  depart 
•from  the  Roman  honour  in  this  regard;  would  not  violcbte  the 
usual  processes  of  judgment  to  gratify  this  body  of  men, 
though  the  most  illustrious  personages  oi  the  province  he  goe- 
vemed,  with  condemning  the  Apostle  unheard,  and  yieldmg 
him,  friendless  as  he  was,  to  their  fury,  merely  on  their  im- 
peachment.   He  allowed  the  Apostle  to  offer  nis  vindication 
and  exculpate  himself  from  the  charges    they  had  alleged 
.against  him;  and  was  so  far  satisfied  with  his  apology  as  to 
•cive  orders  for  him  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  and 
t&€  all  his  friends  to  have  free  access  to  him ;  disappointing 
:ihose  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  drawing  down  upon  him- 
self the  relentless  indignation  of  the  Jews,  who,  undoubtedly, 
from  such  a  disappointment,  would  be  instigated  to  lay  all 
.  his  crimes  and  oppressions  before  the  Emperor. 

The  same  strict  honour  in  observing  the  usual  forms  and 
processes  of  the  Roman  tribunal,  appears  in  Festus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Felix.  Upon  his  entrance  into  his  province,  when  the 
.leading  men  among  the  Jews  waited  upon  him  to  eon^tulate 
him  upon  his  accession,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  inveigh 
with  great  virulence  and  bitterness  against  the  Apostle  (Acts 
XXV.),  soliciting  it  as  a  favour  that  he  would  send  him  to  Jeru?- 
salem^ — desigmng,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  he  complied 
with  their  request,  to  have  hired  ruffians  to  murder  him*  on 
the  road — Festus  told  them  it  was  his  will  that  Paul  should 
remain  in  custody  at  Caesarea,  but  that  any  persons  whom 
they  had  fixed  upon,  might  go  down  along  with  him,  and 
produce  at  his  tribunal  what  they  had  to  allege  against  the 
prisoner.  Acts  xxv.  1 — 6.     How  importunate  and  urgent  the 

8 nests  and  principal  magistrates  of  Jerusalem  were  with 
'elix,  when  in  this  capital,  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon 
the  Apostle,  merely  on  their  impeachment,  appears  from  wnat 
the  Procurator  himself  told  king  Agrippa  and  Berenice :  **  I 
have  here,"  said  he,  **  a  man  whqm  my  predecessor  left  in 
custody,  when  he  quitted  this  province.  During  a  short 
visit  I  paid  to  Jerusalem,  upon  my  arrival,  I  was  solicited  by 
the  priests  and  principal  magistrates  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  him.  To  these  urgent  entreaties  I  replied,  that  it 
was  not  customary  for  the  Romans  to  gratify  any  man  with 
the  death  of  another — that  the  laws  of  Rome  enacted  that  he 
who  is  accused  should  have  his  accuser  face  to  face ;  and  have 
licence  to  answer  for  himself  concerning  uie  crimes  laid 
against  him.''  Acts  xxv.  14 — 16^ 
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IL  It  appears,  also,  from  numberless  passages  in  the  dasuo, 
that  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  legally  be  scourged.  This  was 
deemed  to  the  last  degree  dishonourable,  the  most  daring  in- 
dignity and  insult  upon  the  Roman  name."*^  To  this  priid- 
lege  of  Roman  citizens,  there  are  references  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Paul  pleads  lliis  immunity.  Acts  xxii.  25 :  ''  Is  it 
lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  Roman?  "  So  also  at  Philippi  he 
told  the  messengers  of  the  magistrates:  '*  They  have  beaten 
us  openly,  uncondemned,  being  Romans,'*  Acts  xvi.  37. 
Neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound,  to  be 
examined  by  the  question,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any  ingenious 
and  cruel  arts  of  tormenting  to  extort  a  confession  from  him. 
These  punishments  were  deemed  servile ;  torture  was  not  exer- 
cised but  upon  slaves.t  This  will  illustrate  what  St.  Luke 
says,  concerning  Lysias  the  Tribune.  This  officer,  not  knowing 
the  dignity  of  his  prisoner,  had,  in  violation  of  this  privilege 
of  Roman  citizens,  eiven  orders  for  the  Apostle  to  be  bound 
and  examined  with  mongs^  Acts  xxii.  24^  25.  When  he  was 
afterwards  informed  by  his  centurion  that  Paul  was  a  freeman 
of  Rome,  the  sacred  historian  observes,  that  upon  receiving 
this  intelligence,  the  chief  captain  was  afraid,  after  he  knew 
that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  because  he  had  bound  him, 
ver.  29. 

When  the  apostle  discovered  that  Festus  was  disposed  to 
gratify  the  Jews,  we  find  him  appealing  from  a  provincial 
court  to  the  imperial  tribunal — from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Procurator  to  the  decision  of  the  Emperor,  Acts  xxv.  9 — 11. 
This  appears  to  be  another  singular  advantage  enjoyed  by  a 
citizen  of  Rome.  Festus,  after  deliberating  with  the  Ronuin 
council,  turned  and  said  to  him,  ^^  Have  you  appealed  to  the 
emperor  ? — By  the  emperor,  then,  you  shall  be  judged,*'  vet.  12. 
Suetonius  informs  us  that  Augustus  delegated  a  number  of 
consular  persons  at  Rome  to  receive  the  appeals  of  people  in 
the  provinces,  and  that  he  appointed  one  person  to  supenntend 
the  affairs  of  each  province.  J  This  right  which  the  Roman 
freemen  enjoyed  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  famous 
epistle  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  coota- 
macious  and  inflexibly  obstinate  Christians  (that  is,  those  who 
would  not  apostatise)  he  ordered  to  be  immediately  punished ; 
but  others,  being  citizens  of  Rome,  he  directed  to  be  canied 
thither. 

III.  The  Roman  tribunal,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from  what 

*  Cicero  in  Verrem,lib.v.  162. 163 ;  Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  p.  731.  TWfif,  Ac 
t  Cicero  in  Verrem,  lib.  v.  170;  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  be.  p.  !^53.  Beimar,  &c. 
I  Vit.  August,  cap.  33.  p.  208.  Edit.  Var.  Lugd.  Bat  1662. 
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■^  fs  related  of  Pilate's,  was  erected  on  a  raised  stage,  the  floor 
J  of  which  was  embellished  with  a  tesselated  pavement,  John 
*  jrix.  13.  Such  an  embellishment  was  only  a  proud  osten- 
j*  jtatious  display  of  Italian  greatness  and  magnificence,  calcu- 
^  lated  less  for  real  use  than  to  strike  the  beholders  with  an 
5 '  M^  of  the  boundless  prodigahty  and  extravagance  of  the 
^  Romans.''^ 
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SECTION  V. 

L    llODES  OF  PUNISHMENT,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS. 

Jj  I.  Modes  of  Punishment. — 1.  Inferior  Punishments,  various. — 
2.  Capital  Punishments — Stoning — Strangling — Slaying  with 

*  the  sword — Drowning — Sawing  asunder — Braying  in  a  mortar — 

**  Crucifixion — Posthumous  insults.     II.  Treatment  of  Pri- 

^  soNERS — ^Fettering — Chaining  to  soldiers. 
t- 

i  I.  The  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment  is  expressed  by 

Moses  to  be,  the  determent  of  others  from  the  commission  of 
f    jcrime.    His  language  is,  *^  That  others  may  hear  and  fear,  and 

commit  no  more  any  such  evil."  Deut.  xvii,  13  ;  xix.  20.t 
I  The  punishments  among  the  Jews  were  either  capital  or 
inferior.  Some  of  them  were  expressly  ordained  by  Moses ; 
others  were  introduced  from  the  surrounding  nations,  by  which 
they  were  successively  subdued,  at  various  periods  of  their 
history.  Of  these  the  only  distinction  we  shall  make  is 
between  the  capital  and  the  inferior. 

1.  The  inferior  punishments  were  — Restitution  for  theft,  in 
^certain  proportions,  Ex.  xxii.  1 — 4.  Deprivation  of  the 
beard,  2  Sam.  x.  4.  Destroying  their  houses,  Ex.  vi.  11 ; 
Dan.  ii.  5. ;  iii.  29.  Imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  (Jer.  xxxviii. 
6) — aggravated  by  fetters  (Judg.xvi.  21) — l)yawooden  yoke 
.round  the  neck  (Jer.  xxvii.  2;  xxviii.  13) — by  the  stocks, 
(Prov.  vii.  22 ;  Jer.  xx.  2) — by  hard  labour,  &c.  Judg.  xvi.  21 ; 
1  Ki.  xxii.  27.  Confinement  in  the  cities  of  refuge  till  the 
death  of  the  high  priest.  Numb.  xxxv.  26 — ^28.  Whipping 
with  a  scourge  of  three  cords,  so  as  to  give  the  culprit  forty 
save  one,  Deut.  xxv.  2,  3 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24.  26.  Cutting  off*  the 
hands  and  feet,  Judg.  i.  6,  7  ;  2  Sa.  iv.  12.     Putting  out  the 

*  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  190—213. 

t  See  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  yol.  iiL  p.  ^,  and  ir.  p,  ^1. 
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eye&,  Jndg.  xvi.  21.*  Sealing  up  the  eyes.  This  is  alluded 
to  in  Isa.  xliv.  18,  where  it  is  said,  that  God  hath  shut  up  die 
eyes  of  idolaters,  that  they  cannot  see ;  whence  we  infer  ibat  it 
was  a  judicial  punishment.t  Fighting  with  wild  beasts,  whiek 
was  sometimes  not  mortal  (1  Cor.  xv.  32.),  though  it  generally 
was  so.  Slavery  till  the  sabbatical  year,  or  till  compensatioii 
was  made  for  theft,  Ex.  xxi.  2.  Sale  of  children  for  tlieir 
father's  debts,  2  Ki.  iv.  1 ;  Matt,  xviii.  25.  Talio,  or  like  fer 
like,  either  Uterally  (Ex,  xku  23 — 25),  or  by  compensatioa 
with  money.  J 

To  these  pimishments  we  must  add  three  others^  which  are 
generally,  and  not  improperly  classed  among  ecclesiastical 
punishments.  But  the  form  of  government  being  theocratic,  they 
necessarily  partook  of  a  civil  as  well  asof  an  ecclesiastical  nature 

The  Nedui,  or  separation,  was  inflicted  on  him  who  had 
despised  the  admonition  given  in  private  by  the  minister  or 
leading  men  in  the  synagogue,  or  had  been  guilty  of  refusing 
to  pay  any  debt  to  which  he  had  been  found  liable^  or  had 
been  guilty  of  any  of  the  twenty-four  offences  which  are  cd- 
lected  out  of  the  Talmud  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  §  and  Dr.  Owen.| 
The  time  of  its  continuance  was  cpmmonly  thirty  days ;  but 
if  the  person  neglected  to  apply  for  a  remission  at  ii%e  end  of 
that  time,  he  became  virtually  liable  to  the  next  higher  de- 
gree of  censure,  although  it  was  not  always  inflicted.  During 
me  continuaiice  of  this  sentence,  he  was  not  prevented  from 
hearing  the  law,  or  even  from  teaching  it,  if  a  niaster  in 
Israel,  provided  he  kept  four  paces  distant  from  other  persons. 
Nay,  he  might  even  go  into  the  temple  to  attend  divine  service, 
under  the  same  restrictions.  If  he  died  while  under  this  sentence, 
they  threw  a  stone  upon  his  bier,  to  signify  that  he  deserved  ston- 
ing. This  degree  of  excommunication  is  what  is  meant  in  the 
New  Testament  by  castir^  out  of  the  ^na^ogue.^  The  second  de- 
gree of  excommunication  was  ealled  Cnerem,  or  cutting  off,  to 
which  St.  Paul  alludes,  when  he  speaks  of  giving  one  over  to 
Satan,  1  Cor.  v.  5.  It  was  an  authoritative  and  public  cen- 
sure, pronounced  by  the  synagogue,  and  lasted  for  thirty  days. 
With  persons  undier  this  malediction  it  was  not  lawful  so 
much  as  to  eat.  But  the  highest  demree  of  separation  was  the 
Shemetha;  so  called  from  a  word  which  signifies  to  exclude, 
expel,  or  cast  put :  meaning  that  the  persons  on  whom  it  was 

*  This  mode  of  punishment  is  still  practised  in  the  East  See  Maloolra's  Penis^ 
Yol.  ii.  ch.  xiz.  p.  198.  note. 

t  See  Harmer's  Observatioas,  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  &c. 

I  Lightfoot^  Hon  Heb.  Matt  r.  38. 

I  Hor»  Heb.  X  Cor.  v.  5.  |i  Eacposition  of  the  Hfb.  Exc^.  2\.     . 

f  (rodwyn's  Moaes  and  Aaron,  b.  y.  ch.  2. 
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pronounced  were  cast  out  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  and 
the  conmionwealth  of  Israel ;  and  that  they  should  be  ac- 
counted by  the  Jews  as  heathen  men  and  pubUcans. 
Sorne^  however,  interpret  it  as  equivalent  to  Maranatha-r- 
the  Lord  cometh,  i.  e.  to  execute  vengeance ;  or,  there  is  death ; 
that  is,  an  excommunication  to  death.  It  was  inflicted  on 
those  who  despised  the  cherem,  and  was  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  Jews  esteemed  total  and  final :  the  person  who  fell  under 
it  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  God,  without  hope  of  recon- 
ciliatioa  with  the  church.  It  inpluded  an  utter  exclusion 
from  the  congregation,  confiscation  of  property,  and  exposure 
to  death  by  the  visible  interposition  of  God.  Hence  it  is 
called  in  the  Targum,  "  the  curse  and  execration  of  God ;" 
and  by  the  Talmudists,  '*  the  anathema  of  the  God  of  Israel." 
This  punishment  is  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  xvi.  22 ;  Ezra 
X.  7,  8.  And  it  is  thought  by  gome  that  there  is  a  reference 
to  it  in  1  Cor.  xi.  30,  where  the  Apostle  tells  the  Corinthians 
that  in  consequence  of  their  improper  observance  of  the  Lord's 
supper  *'  many  were  weak  and  sicKly  among  them,  and  ipany 
slept,"  or  died  by  the  visitation  of  Heaven.  And  perhaps  it  is 
to  this  visible  judgment  of  God,  in  the  apostolic  age,  against 
egregious  ofienders,  rather  than  to  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  apostle  John  also  refers,  in 
.his  first  epistle  (v.  16),  when  he  says,  ^'  If  any  man  see  his 
brother  sin  a  sin,  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and 
God  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
But  there  is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do  not  say  that  he  should 
.  pray  for  it.*'  He  might  pray  for  offenders  in  general,  and 
even  for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  under  this  visible  judg- 
ment; but  he  might  not  pray  for  their  restoration  to  hi^alth, 
sinoe  God  was  more  glorified,  and  men  morq  awed  by  its  con- 
tinuance.* 

To  the  inferior  punishments  which  have  been  already  enu- 
merated, Michaelis  adds  the  sin  and  trespass-offerings,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  punishments  were  either  entirely  remitted, 
or  at  any  rate  capital  punishments  were  commuted  for  others  less 
severe.  Such  offerings  were,  therefore,  in  themselves  a  kind 
of  pimishment. — First,  2lb  Jines;  and,  secondly,  as  an  expo- 
sure to  shame,  in  a  public  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  It  pro- 
bably bore  some  resemblance  to  our  ecclesiastiQal  penance. 
They  were  to  be  offered  in  the  following  cases: — (1.)  For 
every  unintentional  transgression  of  the  Levitical  law.  Even 
if  it  was  a  sin  of  commission,  a  sin-offering  being  made, 

*  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  b.  r.  ch.  2  ^  Lamy's  Apparat.  Bib.  b.  i.  ch.  12 ; 
Brown's  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  20$  $  Parkhurst's  Greek  Lexicon,  'i&u^va^ ; 
Ida^knight  oa  1  Cor.  y.  11. 
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the  legal  punishment  was  thereupon  remitted ;  whidi  ii 
case  01  wilful  transgression  was  nothing  less  than  exHiw- 
tion.  Lev.  iv,  2 ;  v.  1.  4—7. — (2.)  For  every  rash  oathy  wbdi 
was  not  kept.  This  was  not  for  the  inconsideration,  however^ 
but  for  the  neglect,  Lev.  v.  4. — (3.)  For  concealing  any  thing 
against  a  guilty  person,  on  his  trial,  and  where  the  witmen 
was  sworn  to  depose  to  all  he  knew,  Lev.  v.  1. — (4.)  For  in- 
curring a  de&/  to  the  sanctuary;  that  is,  not  coascientioiuly 
paying  the  tithes.  In  addition  to  the  trespass-offering  in  this 
case,  me  delinquent  must  make  up  his  deficiencies,  with  20 
per  cent,  over  and  above,  Lev.  v.  14, 16. — (6.)  The  same  wis 
the  rule,  where  a  person  denied  any  thing  given  him  in  trust, 
or  any  thing  lost,  which  he  had  founds  or  any  promise  he  had 
made ;  or  where  he  had  acquired  any  property  dishonestfy, 
and  had  his  conscience  awsikened  on  account  of  it — even 
where  it  was  a  theft,  of  which  he  had  once  cleared  himself  by 
oath,  but  was  now  moved  by  the  impulse  of  his  conscience  to 
make  voluntary  restitution,  and  wished  to  get  lid  of  the  guilt, 
Lev.  vi.  1 — 7.  By  the  offering  made  on  such  an  occasioo, 
the  preceding  crime  was  wholly  cancelled  ;  and  because  the 
delinquent  would  otherwise  have  had  to  make  restitution, 
from  two  to  five  fold,  he  now  gave  20  per  cent,  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  his  theft. — (6.)  In  tne  case  of  adulteiy 
committed  with  a  slave,  an  offering  was  appointed  (Lev.  xix. 
20 — ^22) ;  which  did  not,  however,  wholly  cancel  the  punish- 
ment, but  mitigated  it  from  death,  which  was  the  established 
punishment  of  adultery,  to  that  of  stripes. 

That  such  measures  as  these  must  have  had  a  very  great 
effect  in  prompting  to  the  restitution  of  property  unjustly  ac- 
quired, and  to  the  retraction  of  false  oaths,  is  quite  obvious. 
But  in  cases  of  crimes,  of  which  the  good  of  the  community 
expressly  required  that  the  legal  punishment  should  be  put  in 
execution,  no  offering  could  be  accepted.* 

2.  The  capital  punishments  were — 

(1.)  Stoning f  which  was  the  most  general  punishment  de- 
nounced in  the  law  against  criminals  who  incurred  capital 
punishment.  It  seems  that  lapidation  was  performed  after 
two  manners.  The  first  was  when  stones  were  thrown  on  the 
guilty  pei'son  till  he  was  killed,  in  which  the  witnesses  always 
flirew  the  first  stones,  Deut.  xvii.  17.t  The  second  manner 
was,  when  the  criminal  was  carried  to  a  steep  place  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  in  height,  whence  one  of  the  two  witnesses 

*  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  482 — 488. 

f  The  wisdom  of  this  law  is  apparent.  It  would  seem  that  few  men  coaXA  be- 
come BO  hardened  as  to  bear  false  witness  ag|;ainst  their  neighbour,  when  they  knew 
that  they  would  be  obliged  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  themselves. 
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threw  him  headlong,  and  the  other  rolled  a  lai*ge  stone  upon 
liis  body.    To  the  latter  method  there  is  supposed  to  be  an 
allusion  in  Matt.  xxi.  44,  **  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone 
fihall  be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  will  grind 
ium  to  powder.'^     For  he  that  was  thus  stoned  was  first  flung 
^  tqpon  a  stone,  and  then  a  stone  was  dashed  upon  him.*    The 
Jews  generally  stoned  criminals  out  of  the  city,  but  in  some 
cases,  as  blasphemers,  idolaters,  or  adulterers,  they  stoned 
I  them  wherever  they  found  them.    Thus  when  they  brought  to 
I  Jesus  a  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  viii.  7),  he  said  to  her 
'  accusers,  '^  Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  at 
i   iier.*'    And  the  Jews,  pretending  he  blasphemed,  took  up 
0tones  to  stone  Mm,   even  in  the  temple,   verse  59 ;  x.  3L 
'    On  such  occasions  they  dispensed  with  the  usual  formaUties, 
[   «aid  followed  the  transports  of  their  passion.    This  they  called 
'    '*  the  judgment  of  zeal."t    There  where  nineteen  offences 
■    'which  subjected  to  this  punishment,  according  to  the  Rab- 
:    bins  ;  only  six  or  seven  of  which  are  specified  in  the  law.     See 
Lev.  XX.  2.  27 ;   xxiv.  14  ;    Deut.  xiii.  10 ;   xvii.  6 ;   xxi.  21 ; 
xxii.  21,  24. 

(2.)  StransUngy  which  was  effected  by  two  persons  with  a 
faandkerchiei,  for  the  following  offences : — adultery,  striking 
of  parents,  man-stealing,  elders  notoriously  rebellious  against 
the  law,  false  prophets,  and  those  who  prognosticated  future 
events  in  the  name  of  false  gods. 

(3.)  Slaying  with  the  sword,  which  was  the  punishment 
affixed  to  the  two  following  offences: — the  voluntary  man- 
"     slayer,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  who  had  fallen  into  ido- 
latry,  Deut.  xiii.  13 — 16 ;    1  Sam.  xv.  33 ;   2  Sam.  iv.  7 ;   2 
Kings  X.  7. 

(4.)  Drowning,  with  a  weight  suspended  from  the  neck, 
Matt,  xviii.  6. . 

(5.)  Sawing  asunder.  It  is  said  that  Isaiah  was  subjected 
to  this  horrible  death;  and  St.  Paul  alludes  to  it  in  Heb, 
xi.  37. 

(6.)  Braying  in  a  mortar,  Prov.  xxvii.  22.  This  pimish- 
ment  is  still  resorted  to  by  the  Turks. J 

(7.)  Crucifixion.  This  was  not  a  Jewish  punishment,  but 
was  introduced  among  them  by  the  Romans,  who  had  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  Greeks.  It  obtained  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, Persians,  and  Carthaginians.  As  this  is  the  punisn- 
ment  to  which  our  blessed  Lord  was  subjected,  we  may  be 

*  Selden  de  Synedriis,  lib.  i.  c.  v.,  ii.  13 ;  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  ch.  xxii. 

t  Calmet's  Bib.  Ency.  art.  "  Stoning." 

%  Seethe  authorities  referred  to  in  Fragments  to  Calmet,  No.  xxxi. ;  and  for 
farther^  particulars  relative  to  the  various  kinds  of  punishment  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews,  see  his  Bib.  Ency.  art. "  Punishment." 
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allowed  to  notice  it  more  at  length  than  we  have  any  of  die 
former  punishments  mentionea.  Dr.  Harwood  has  wiitta 
very  largely  upon  it,  and  from  his  work  we  have  borrowed  tlie 
following  ijarticulars  :— 

Crucinxion  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  excruciating  deadi 
which  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting  and  extinguishing 
life,  eyer  devised.    The  person  doomed  to  this  dire  end  was 
distended  on  a  cross — ^had  great  nails  driven  through  hit 
hands  and  feet,  the  most  exquisitely  tender  and  sensible  paiU 
of  the  human  frame— and  he  was  left  slowly  to  cxmsume  and 
die  in  this  lingering  and  most  miserable  manner.     There  are 
instances  of  crucified  persons  living  in  this  exquisite  torture 
several  days.  The  rites  of  sepulture  were  denied  them.  Their 
dead  bodies  were  generally  left  on  the  crosses,  on  which  thej 
were  first  suspended,  and  became  a  prey  to  every  ravenou 
beast  and  carnivorous  bird.     It  was  generally  a  servile  pu- 
nishment, and  chiefly  inflicted  on  vile,  worthless,  and  moot' 
rigible  slaves.    In  re^rence  to  this,  the  Apostle,  in  describii^ 
the  condescension  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  submission  to  thn 
most  opprobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  becoming  obedient  to  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross^  Phil.  iii..  7, 8.    It  was  umversally 
reputed  the  most  shameful  and  ignominious  death  to  which  a 
wretch  could  be  exposed.     In  such  an  exit  were  comprised 
every  idea  and  circumstance  of  odium,  disgrace,  and  public 
scandal.    Hence,  the.  Apostle  magnifies  and  extols  the  bene- 
volence and  magnanimity  which  our  blessed  Lord  displayed, 
who  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross^  despising 
the  shame  (Heb.  xii.  2),  regarding,  with  a  generous  disdain 
and  contempt,  every  circumstance  of  public  indignity  and 
infamy  with  which  such  a  death  was  loaded,     tt  was  fiom 
the  idea  they  connected  with  such  a  death,  that  the  Greeks 
treated  the  Apostles  with  the  last  contempt  and  pity^  for  pub- 
licly embarking  in  the  cause  of  a  person   who    had  been 
brought  to  this  reproachful  and  dishonourable  death^  by  his 
own  countrymen.    The  preaching  of  the  cross  was  to  them 
foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  23);  the  promulgation  of  a  system  of 
religion,  that  had  been  taught  by  a  person  who,  by  a  national 
act,  had  publicly  suffered  the  punishment  and  death  of  the 
most  useless  and  abandoned  slave  was,  in  thieir  ideas^  the  last 
infatuation,  and  the  preaching  Christ  crucified,  publishing  in 
the  world  a  religion,  whose  founder  suffered  on  a  cross,  ap- 
peared the  last  absurdity  and  madness.    The  same  inherent 
scandal  and  ignominy  had  crucifixion  in  the  estimatioa  of  Uie 
Jews.    They,  indeed,  annexed  more  complicated  wretohedness 
to  it ;  for  they  esteemed  the  miscreant  who  was.  adjudged  to 
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h  an  end,  not  only  to  be  abandoned  of  men^  but  forsaken 
God.  ''  He  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God/'  Deut« 
i.  23.    Hence^  St.  Paul^  representing  to  the  Galatians  the 

ce  and  benevolence  of  Jesus,  who  released  us  from  that 


curse,  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  devoted  us,  by  being  made 
y%L  curse  for  us,  by  submitting  to  be  treated  for  our  sakes  as 
"  ';aii  execrable  malefactor,  to  shew  the  horror  of  such  a  death 
**  jas  Christ  voluntarily  endured,  adds  — "  It  is  written  in  the 
^  tLaw>  cursed  is  every  one  that  is  hanged  on  a  tree ! "  ch.  iii^ 
f.  '13.  And  from  this  express  declaration  of  the  Law  of  Moses^ 
■^  ecmcemin^  persons  thus  executed,  we  account  for  that  aver-- 
't  w>n  the  Jews  discover  against  Christianity,  and  perceive  thd 
''\  'reason  of  what  Paul  asserts,  that  their  '*  preaching  of  Christ 
^  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-blcni/'  1  (Jor.  i.  23.  * 
'  The  punishment  of  the  cross  caused  them  to  stumble  at  die 
^  very  gate  of  Christianity. 

The  several  circumstances,  related  by  the  four  evangelists, 
*'  as  accompanying  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  were  conformable 
^  to  the  Roman  custom  in  such  executions,  and  do  not  only 
reflect  beauty  and  lustre  upon  these  passages,  but  happily 
-  <^rroborate  and  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  penmen. 
Thus,  when  Pilate  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation^ and  publicly  adjudged  him  to  be  crucified,  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  scourged.  Matt,  xxvii.  20 ;  Mark 
XV.  15.  Among  the  Romans,  this  was  always  inflicted  pre- 
viously to  crucifixion.  After  they  had  inflictea  this  customary 
whipping,  the  Evangelists  inform  us,  that  they  obliged  our 
Lord  to  carry  to  the  place  of  execution  the  cross,  or  at  least, 
the  transverse  beam  of  it,  on  which  he  was  to  be  suspended. 
Lacerated,  therefore,  with  the  stripes  and  bruises  he  had  re-* 
ceived — ^faint  with  the  loss  of  blood — ^his  spirits  exhausted  by 
the  cruel  insults  and  blows  that  were  given  him,  when  they 
invested  him  with  robes  of  mock  royalty  —  and  oppressed 
vdth  the  incumbent  weight  of  his  cross ;  in  this  condition 
our  Saviour  was  urged  along  the  road.  Fatigued  and  spent 
with  the  treatment  he  had  received,  our  Lord  could  not  sup- 
port his  cross.  The  soldiers,  therefore,  who  attended  him, 
compelled  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  who  was  coming  from  the 
country  to  Jerusalem,  and  happened  then  to  be  passing,  to 
bear  it  after  him.  The  circumstance,  here  mentioned  of  our 
Lord  bearing  his  cross,  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  custom. 
Slaves  and  malefactors,  were  compelled  to  carry  the  whole,  or 
part  of  the  fatal  gibbet,  on  which  they  were  destined  to  die ; 

*  Trypho,  the  Jew,  every  where  affects  to  treat  the  Christian  religion  with 
eonten^t,  on  aoconnt  of  the  crucifixion  of  its  author.  He  ridicules  its  professors 
for  centering  all  tiieir  hopes  in  a  man  who  was  crucified ! 
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and  this  constituted  a  principal  part  of  the  shame  and  igpih 
miny  of  such  a  death.  "  Cfross-bearer"  was  a  tenn  of  tta 
greatest  reproach  amone  the  Romans.  All  along  the  raid  l| 
the  place  oi  execution,  me  unhappy  criminal  was  loaded  widi 
every  wanton  cruelty.  He  was  pushed — thrown  do¥m — stn 
mulated  with  eoads — and  impelled  forward  by  every  act  cf 
insolence  and  mhumanity,  that  wretchedness  is  heir  to.* 
There  is  great  reason  to  think,  that  our  blessed  Redeemerp; 
in  his  way  to  Calvary,  experienced  every  abuse  of  this  nature^ 
Mieht  not  the  scourging  that  was  inflicted — the  blows  be 
had  received  from  the  soldiers,  when  in  derision  they  paid 
him  homage — and  the  abuse  he  suffered  in  his  way  to  Calvary, 
greatly  contribute  to  accelerate  his  death,  and  occasion  that 
speedy  exit,  at  which  one  of  the  Evangelists  tells  us« ''  Pilate 
marvdled**? 

When  the  malefactor  had  carried  his  cross  to  the  place  cf 
execution,  a  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  was  to  be 
fixed — ^the  criminal  was  stripped — a  stupefying  potion  wai 
given  himf — ^the  cross  was  laid  on  the  ground — ^ne  was  die- 
tended  upon  it — and  four  soldiers,  two  on  each  side,  at  the 
same  time  were  employed  in  driving  four  large  nails  through 
his  hands  and  feet.  After  they  had  deeply  fixed  and  riveUA 
these  nails  in  the  wood,  they  elevated  the  cross  with  the  so^ 
ferer  upon  it,  and,  in  order  to  infix  it  the  more  fibrmly  and 
securely  in  the  earth,  they  let  it  violently  fall  into  the  cavity 
they  had  prepared  to  receive  it.  This  vehement  precifntatioD 
of  the  cross  must  have  occasioned  a  most  dreadful  convul^ve 
shock,  and  agitated  the  whole  frame  of  the  malefactor,  in  a 
<lire  and  most  excruciating  manner.  These  several  particulais 
were  observed  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  Upon  his  arri- 
val at  Calvary,  he  was  stripped — ^the  medicated  cup  was 
offered  to  him.  He  was  fastened  to  the  cross ;  and  while  they 
were  employed  in  piercing  his  hands  and  his  feet,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  offered  to  heaven  that  most  benevolent  and 
afiecting  prayer  for  his  murderers — '*  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do !  "  In  conformity  with  the 
Roman  custom,  a  title,  or  inscription,  by  Pilate's  order,  was 
fixed  above  the  head  of  Jesus,  \iTitten  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  specifying  what  it  was  that  had  brought  him  to  this 
end.  After  the  cross  was  erected,  a  party  of  soldiers  were 
ap]>ointed  to  keep  guard,  and  to  attend  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, till  the  criminal  breathed  his  last.  So  it  was  in  the 
case  of  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxvii.  54. 

^ThkUqufstkMMdbyGodwyii.    See  lUxn.  Antiq.  book  m.  «eGt.  3.  ch.  4. 
t  This  mfw  the  pamM  of  lender^         in  Moie  meanire  inseDsihle  lo  ^ 
jwm.    ButoiirblaMdliOfdvtAMdtkbDotifM! 
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While  they  were  thus  attending  him,  it  is  said  our  Saviour 
3^90mplained  of  thirst.  This  is  a  natural  circumstance.  The 
"^•JnrqTiinitrljr  tender  and  sensible  extremities  of  the  body  being 
i^Ame  perforated,  the  person  languishing  and  faint  with  loss  of 
^Uood,  and  hngering  under  such  acute  and  excruciating  tor- 
xtare,  must  necessarily  kindle  and  inflame  a  vehement  and 
^'Caccessive  thirst.  One  of  the  guards,  hearing  his  request, 
ii  basted  and  took  a  sponge,  and  filled  it  from  a  vessel  that 
h  stood  by,  that  was  full  of  vinegar.  The  usual  drink  of  the 
ir Roman  soldiers  was  vinegar  and  water.*  After  receiving 
siihis,  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice — *'  It  is  finished  !^' — 
2f  the  divine  plan  and  scheme  of  human  redemption  is  complete 
u  ed :  after  which  his  head  sunk  upon  his  bosom,  and  he  gave 
g- vp  the  ghost,  Matt,  xxvii.  60. 

*r  The  last  circumstance  relative  to  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord 
which  demands  notice,  was  the  petition  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate, 
|i  that  the  death  of  the  sufferers  might  be  accelerated.  There 
i:  is  an  express  prohibition  in  the  law,  that  the  bodies  of  those 
f  who  were  hanged  should  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree, 
ft  Deut.  xxi.  23.  The  next  day,  therefore,  after  the  crucifixion, 
I  being,  as  one  of  the  Evangelists  says,  a  high  day  (John  xix. 
f  31),  a  number  of  leading  men  among  the  Jews  waited  on  Pi- 
;:  late  in  a  body,  to  desire  that  he  would  hasten  the  death  of  the 
I    m&lefactors  hanging  on  their  crosses.    Pilate,  therefore,  dis- 

Ktched  his  orders  to  the  soldiers  on  duty,  who  broke  the 
js  of  the  two  criminals  who  were  crucified  along  with  Christ* 
But,  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  finding  he  had  already 
breathed  his  last,  they  thought  this  violence  unnecessary; 
but  one  of  them  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  whose  point 
appears  to  have  penetrated  into  the  pericardium  of  the  heart : 
for  St.  John,  who  says,  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  this, 
•declares  that  there  issued  from  the  wound  a  mixture  of  blood 
and  water.  This  wound,  had  he  not  been  dead,  must  neces- 
sarily have  proved  fatal.  This  circumstance  St.  John  saw ; 
**  and  he  that  saw  it,  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true :  and 
he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  beUeve,*'  John 
xix.  35.  He  thus  attested  it  from  a  conviction  of  the  ^reat 
importance  of  the  event,  and  conscious  that  on  this  single 
fact,  rested  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Christian  religion,  f 

The  rites  of  sepulture  were  commonly  denied  to  such 
as  were  crucified.  The  bodies  of  the  malefactors  were 
generally  devoured  by  wolves,  dogs,  and  other  animals ;  or, 
if  the  crosses  were  higher  than  usual,  they  either  became  a 

*  Dr.  Huzham's  Method  for  preserving  the  health  of  Seamen,  in  his  Essay  on 
Fevers. 
f  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  toL  u,  pp.  336—353. 
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brey  to  the  birds,  or  putrified  and  fell  to  pieces.  Among  the 
HeorewSy  as  before  remarked,  the  body  was  not  sufferel  to 
remain  on  the  cross  all  night ;  but  they  did  not  permit  them 
to  be  placed  in  the  tombs  of  their  families,  till  their  flesh  had 
been  first  consumed  in  the  public  sepulchres.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  that  Josepn  desired  leave  from  Pilate  to  lay 
the  body  of  Jesus  in  his  own  tomb ;  that  it  might  not  be 
thrown  undistinguished  among  the  criminals  in  the  public 
burial  place,  which  adjoined  the  place  of  crucifixion.  From 
this  circumstance  we  also  learn,  that  the  Roman  govemon 
had  the  power  of  dispensing  with  this  part  of  the  ignomini- 
ous sentence,  by  delivering  the  body  to  the  friends  of  the 
deceased. 

The  punishment  of  crucifixion  was  so  common  among  the 
Romans,  that  by  a  very  usual  figure,  pains,  afflicti(»)8y 
troubles,  &c.  were  called  crosses.  Hence  our  Saviour  says, 
that  his  disciple  must  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  huni 
Matt.  xvi.  24.  The  croBs  is  the  sign  of  ignominy  and  sufier* 
ing  :  yet  it  is  the  badge  and  glory  of  the  Christian.  Christ 
is  the  way  we  are  to  follow ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  attaining 
that  glory  and  happiness  which  is  promised  in  the  Gospel,  but 
by  the  cross  of  Christ.* 

Such  were  the  principal  capital  punishments  among  the 
Jews,  in  various  periods  of  their  history.  But  we  must  not 
dismiss  this  subject,  without  noticing  that  species  of  punish- 
ment which  consisted  in  —  (8.)  posthumous  insults,  and  was 
designed  to  brand  with  infamy  those  who  were  its  subjects* 
M ichaelis  notices  three  punishments  of  this  description*  — 
1.  Burning,  Lev.  xx.  14;  xxi.  9»  The  Jewish  rabbis  have 
supposed,  and  in  this  they  have  been  followed  by  some 
Chnstian  commentators,  that  the  punishment  here  spoken  of 
was  inflicted  on  the  criminal  while  alive ;  by  pouring  molten 
lead  down  his  throat.  No  such  sanguinary  law,  however, 
appears  among  the  enactments  of  Moses.  That  burning 
was  a  posthumous  punishment,  inflicted  on  the  lifeless  corpse 
of  the  criminal,  is  evident  from  Josh.  vii.  15.  26.  In  the  tot- 
mer  verse  it  is  ordained  that  the  person  who  had  committed 
the  crime  of  sacrilege,  and  who  was  yet  undiscovered,  should 
be  burnt  withjire ;  and  in  the  latter,  we  find  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  upon  him  consisted,  in  his  being  first 
stoned  and  then  burnt.  —  2.  Hangins,  Deut,  xxi.  22  ;  Josh. 
X.  16.  This  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  infamy; 
because  by  the  explanation  of  Moses  himself,  a  person  hanged 

*  Calm«t'8  Biblical  K"'*'"»i'*waBdia,  art. "  Cross." 
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!  was  held  as  *'  accursed  of  God,"  and  for  this  reason,  that  his 
'  death  did  not  sufficiently  atone  for  his  crime ;  and,  therefore, 
^    :the  law  considered  him  as  a  person  who  carried  the  curse  of 

*  God  with  him  into  the  other  world,  and  was  punishable  even 
ihere. — 3,  Heaping  stones  upon  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who 

'  had  been  already  put  to  death,  or  upon  their  remains  when 
consumed  by  fire  ;  in  order  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  monmnent 

'  of  their  infamy,  in  having  there  suffered  any  such  ignominious 
punishment.  See  Josh.  vii.  25,  26 ;  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  17.* 

'   This  custom  was  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Arabs,  and  ob- 

^    42dns  even  in  the  present  day.+ 

•  II.  Of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  we  have  necessarily  said 
something  in  noticing  the  punishments  to  which  they  were  sub- 

^   jected.     But  there  are  two  or  three  additional  circumstances 
'^   which  require  to  be  adverted  to,  as  they  illustrate  some  parts  of 
f'   the  New  Testament  writings.    The  Roman  method  of  fettering 
h  and  confining  criminals  was  singular.     One  end  of  a  chain, 
^^  that  was  of  a  commodious  length,  was  fixed  about  the  right  arm 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  other  end  was  fastened  to  the  left  of 
^   a  soldier.    Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to  the  prisoner,  and 
»    every  where  attended  and  guarded  him.     Thus  was  St.  Paul 
confined.     Fettered  in  this  manner,  he  delivered  his  apology 
i    before  Festus,  Agrippa,  and  Bemice,  Acts  xxvi.    And  it  was 
>    tills  circumstance  which  occasioned  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
^    and  affecting  strokes  of  true  oratory  that  was  ever  displayed 
either  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  senate — ^*^  Would  to  God 
that  not  only  you,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were 
not  ALMOST,  out  ALTOGETHER  such  as  I  am — except  these 
bonds  ! "    What  a  prodigious  effect  must  this  striking  con- 
clusion, and  the  sight  of  the  irons  held  up  to  enforce  it,  make 
upon  the  minds  of  the  audience  !     During  the  two  years  that 
Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  large,  and  Uved  at  Rome  in  his  own 
hired  house,  he  was  subjected  to  this  confinement.    Paul  was 
suffered  to  dwell  with  a  soldier  that  kept  him.    Acts  xxviii.  1 6. 
The  circumstance   of  his  publicly  wearing  this  chainy  and 
beiug  thus  coupled  to  a  soldier,  was  very  disgraceful  and  dis- 
honourable, and  the  ignominy  of  it  would  naturally  occasion 
the  desertion  of  former  friends  and  acquaintance.     Hence  the 
Apostle  immortalises  the  name  of  Onesiphorus,  and  fervently 
intercedes  with  God  to  bless  his  family,  and  to  remember  him 
in  the  day  of  future  recompence,  for  a  rare  instance  of  dis- 


•    ♦  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  voL  iii.  pp.  423 — 431. 

f'  It  is  said  thatthe  pillar  of  Absalom,  which  stands  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
is  heai^ed  round  with  stones,  which  are  thrown  at  it  by  the  Turks,  as  an  expression 
jof  their  indignation  at.  his  crime. 
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tinguished  fidelity  and  affection  to  him  when  all  had  tamed 
away  and  forsaken  him : — ''  The  Lord  give  meicy  to  the 
house  of  Onesiphorus,  for  he  oft  refreshed  me»  and  was  nsX 
ashamed  of  my  chain ;  but  inmiediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
Rome  he  sought  me  out  very  diUgently  till  he  found  m& 
The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Loid 
in  that  day/'  2  Tim.  i.  16—18. 

Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  soldiers,  one 
on  each  side — wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  right  and  left 
hand.  St.  Paul  at  first  was  thus  confined.  When  the  tri- 
bune received  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  he  cominand- 
ed  him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains,  Acts  xxi.  33.  In  this 
manner  was  Peter  fettered  and  confined  by  Herod  Agrippa : 
— ^'  The  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  solai^ 
bound  with  two  chains/'  ch.  xii.  6. 

It  further  appears  that  if  the  soldiers,  who  were  thus  ap- 
pointed to  guard  criminals  and  to  whom  they  were  chaineOi 
suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape,  they  were  punished  with 
death.  Thus  when  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison  by  a 
miracle^  the  next  morning  there  was  no  small  confusion  amcmg 
the  soldiers,  who  were  appointed  his  guards,  and  to  whom  he 
was  chained,  what  had  become  of  Peter?  Acts  xii.  18. 
Whence  it  appears  that  this  deliverance  had  been  e&cted 
without  their  knowledge,  when  they  were  sunk  in  reposei 
Upon  which  Herod,  after  making  a  fruitless  search  for  mm, 
ordered  all  those  who  had  been  entrusted  with  his  custody, 
to  be  put  to  death,  ver.  19.     See  also  Acts  xvi.  27.* 
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The  whole  nation  liable  to  be  called  to  arms :  exemptions  from 
military  service — Strength  of  the  Israelitish  armies — Militaiy 
oflBcers — Order  of  batUe  and  encampment — ^Treatment  of  ene- 
mies—  Division  of  the  spoil — Arms — Chariots  —  Qualifications 
of  a  warrior — Return  of  a  conquering  army — Reward  of  the 
victors. 

1.  The  maxim  of  ancient  states,  Qaot  cives^  tot  milites,  who- 
ever would  be  defended,  must  defend — was,  as  Michaelis  re- 

♦  Harwood*8  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  207—211. 
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:    marks^  so  fully  established  in  the  Mosaic  code^  that  we  find 
i    every  man  of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  distinguished  by 
1-    this  epithetical  characteristic,  that  he  goes  forth  to  war^  Numb. 
:  '  i,  3,  45 ;   xxvi.  2.     It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,   however, 
r   that  the  services  of  a  whole  nation  would  ever  be  required 
X   for  the  purpose  of  bearing  arms.     Hence  we  find  that  out  of 
those  who  were  thus  quaUfied  to  serve  in  the  militia,  Moses 
2    ffenerally  orders  the  selection  of  a  certain  number,  suitable  to 
t   the  service  required,  Ex.  xvii.  9,  10,  &c. ;  Numb.  xxxi.  1 — 6. 
•    There  are  two  memorable  instances  on  record,  however,  where 
J    the  whole  people  took  the  field,  Jud^.  xx.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  7.  * 
The  following  exenaptions  from  mibtary  service  were  allowed 
if    by  the  Mosaic  law  : — (1.)  Whoever  had  built  a  house,  and  had 
y    not  yet  occupied  it,  was  at  liberty  to  return,  lest,   falling  in 
battle,  another  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  Deut. 
I    XX.  5. — (2.)  Whoever  had  planted  a  vineyard  or  olive-yard, 
I    and  had  not  yet  eaten  of  its  produce  freely,  was  exempt  for 
J    the  same  reason,  Deut.  xx.  6.     This  statute  exempted  the 
I    establisher  of  a  vineyard  or  olive-yard  for  five  whole  years. 
,j    For  if  a  tree  bore  fruit  the  first  year,  it  could  not  be  used  for 
f    food  before  the  fifth  year  of  its  growth.    During  the  first  three 
-     years  it  could  not  be  eaten  at  all ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  it 
r    was  consecrated  to  God,  and  could  only  be  eaten  at  the  sa- 
cred feasts,  Lev.  xix.  23 — 25. — (3.)  Whoever  had  betrothed 
a  wife,  but  had  not  yet  consummated  mamage,  was  likewise 
exempted,  lest  he  should  fall  in  battle,  and  another  take  his 
bride,  Deut.  xx.  7. — (4.)  Every  new-married   man  was,   dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  marriage,  freed  from  toilitaiy  ser- 
vice, and   all   other  personal  burthens. — (5.)  Whoever  was 
fearful  and  faint-hearted,  was  allowed  to  retire,  that  he  might 
not  infect  others  with  cowardice,  Deut.  xx.  8.      The  four 
former  immunities,    independent  of  their    manifest  equity, 
were  attended  with  two  very  great  political  benefits,  in  pro- 
moting, first,   marriages,   and  secondly,    the  culture  of  the 
soil,    which  are  never  more   necessary  than  in  the  time  of 
war.    The  latter  ground  of  exemption,  however,  was  not  quite 
so  honourable.     It  must  have  cost  a  coward  a  great  struggle 
to  avail  himself  of  it;  and  no  doubt  many,  rather  than  do  so, 
would  repress  their  fears,  and,  of  course,  fight  so  much  the 
better.t 

2.  The  Israelitish  armies  being  thus  levied  on  the  nation,  en 
.  ma&sey  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  were  able  to  bring  such 

*  An  interesting  paper  on  the  practice  alluded  to  in  these  passages  may  be  seea 
in  the  Scripture  Magazine,  vol.  hi.  pp.  489 — 497. 
t  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.iiii.  pp.  26—37. 
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large  numbers  into  the  field.  Thus  they  mustered  400,009 
footmen  to  revenge  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  the  Benjamites, 
Judg.  XX.  17.  When  Saul  marched  against  the  Ammonites 
he  had  330,000  (1  Sam.  xi.  8),  and  when  he  went  to  destroy 
Amaleky  he  had  210, 000,  ch.  xv.  4.  It  was  not  till  a  later 
period  in  their  history,  however,  that  the  Israelitish  annies 
assumed  a  regular  warlike  character,  and  became,  as  a  whde, 
properly  effective.  They  were  called  out  from  their  agricul- 
tural occupations,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  times, 
each  one  bringing  his  own  arms  and  provisions;*  andafta 
the  termination  of  the  war,  which  was  seldom  more  than 
short  skirmishes  with  the  surrounding  nations,  they  were  dis- 
banded, and  returned  to  their  homes,  1  Sam.  xi. ;  xiii.  The 
earliest  instance  on  record  of  any  militau  force  being  kept  in 
time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  xiii,  1, 2.  Tliis 
force  was  evidently  augmented  during  the  reigns  of  the  sub- 
sequent kings,  for  in  Jdioshaphat's  reign  the  military  force  in 
Judah  v^ras  780,000,  and  in  Benjamin  380,000,  making  s 
total  of  1,160,000;  besides  those  in  the  fenced  cities,  to 
garrison  them,  2  Chr.  xvii.  14 — 18. 

3.  The  officers  in  the  Israelitish  armies  were — (1.)  The 
GeneralissimOf  or  the  commander  in  chief — called  also,  the 
captain  of  the  Lord's  host — such  as  Joshua  under  Moses— 
Abner  under  Saul — ^Joab  under  David — ^and  Benaiah  under 
Solomon. — (2.)  The  princes  of  the  tribes,  or  of  the  fathers,  ac 
of  the  families  of  Israel,  who  were  at  the  head  of  their  res- 
pective tribes. — (3.)  Princes  of  a  thousand  or  tribunes,  cap- 
tains of  a  hundred,  heads  of  fifty  men,  thirdsmen,  whose 
functions  are  unknown,    and    decurions,    or  chiefs  of  ten 
men. — (4.)  Scribes,  or  muster-masters,  who  kept  exact  registers 
of  all  who  bore  arms  in  their  districts. — (5.)  Inspectors  or 
provosts,  who  had  authority  to  command  the  troops  under 
their  inspection,  and  to  punish  delinquents.     It  was  quite 
common  for  the  kings  to  go  to  war  in  person,  and  in  the 
earlier  times  they  fought  on  foot.    After  Solomon  had  in- 
troduced cavalry  into  nis  armies,  they  headed  their  troops 
in  chariots.     See  the  Kings  and  Chronicles,  throughotU. 

4.  We  have  no  certain  information  of  the  precise  manner 
in  which  the  Israelitish  armies  were  drawn  up  for  battle. 
The  Jewish  writers  state  that  the  whole  army  was  ranged 
into  one  single  line,  twenty  or  thirty  deep.     In  the  front  of 

*  On  some  occasions  one  part  of  the  army  foraged  for  the  rest,  Jadg.  xx.  10. 
And  it  was  sometimes  the  case  that  part  of  the  nation  remained  at  home,  to  pro- 
vide provisions  for  those  who  mardied  against  the  enemy.  See  1  Sam.xrn.  13, 17; 
and  Josephus,  Jewish  Wars,  b.  ii.  ch.  20. 
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tibese  were  placed  the  light  infantry ;  viz.  the  archers,  slingers, 
nnd  spearmen,  who  commenced  the  onset  with  a  warlike 
shout,  and  with  a  shower  of  arrows  and  stones  directed 
l^ainst  the  enemy's  front.  It  is  probable  that  the  cavalry 
was  disposed  in  large  sauadrons  on  the  two  wings.  Before 
the  battle  commenc^  the  following  ceremonies  were  ob- 
served. (1.)  The  priest  approached  the  army,  and  said, 
**  Hear,  O  Israel,  ye  approacn  this  day  into  battle  against 
your  enemies ;  let  not  your  hearts  faint ;  fear  not,  and  do 
not  tremble,  neither  be  ye  terrified  because  of  them ;  for  the 
Lord  your  God  is  He  that  goeth  with  you,  to  fight  for  you 
against  your  enemies,  and  to  save  you." — (2.)  The  officers 
then  proclaimed  the  exemptions  from  military  service  which 
have  been  enimierated  above,  *  and  then, — (3.)  The  whole 
who  remained,  were  led  forward  to  the  battle,  the  method  of 
which  was  directed  as  circumstances  permitted.  Before  the 
invention  of  fire  arms,  fenced  cities  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  on  them  the  greatest  dependence  was  placed. 
When  the  Israelites  were  about  to  besiege  a  city,  they  either 
drew  lines  of  circumvallation,  to  prevent  escape,  or  hewed 
down  trees,  and  built  forts  against  them  round  about  (2  Ki. 
XXV.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  20 ;  Is.  xxix.  3 ;  Jer.  vi.  6) ;  or  planted 
battering  rams  and  other  engines  of  destruction  (Jer.  vi.  6 ; 
Ezek.  iv.  2 ;  xxi.  22) ;  or  endeavoured  to  enter  them  by  burn- 
ing the  gates,  and  cutting  down  the  wooden  towers,  Ezek. 
xxvi.9. 

Of  the  order  which  was  observed  in  the  encampment  of 
the  armies  we  have  no  precise  information.  The  castramen- 
tation  in  the  wilderness,  the  plan  of  which  was  laid  down  by 
God  himself  (Numb,  ii.)  consisted  of  three  principal  divisions. 
The  first,  which  was  the  most  powerful,  occupied  the  centre ; 
this  was  the  tabernacle,  or  the  throne  of  God.  .The  second, 
which  was  composed  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  surrounded 
this  in  a  quadrangular  foim.  And  the  third  consisted  of  the 
remaining  tribes  who  pitched  around,  each  under  his  own 
banner,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  tabemacle.f 
The  following  well  known  diagram  afibrds  a  good  idea  of  this 
camp. 

*  See  p.  419.  f  Numb.  ii.  3—31. 
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The  admirable  order  which  was  here  observed  drew  from 
Balaam  the  following  exclamation, — "How  goodly  are  thj 
tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacles,  0  Israel !  As  the  valleys 
are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  toe 
trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hatQ  planted,  and  as  cedar- 
trees  beside  the  waters,"  Numb.  xxiv.  2 — 6.  But  it  is  not  limply 
that  there  were  any  regularly  formed  camps  among  the 
Hebrews,  similar  to  those  of  the  Romans  and  other  warlike 
nations.  Being  generally  near  home,  there  was  little  occa- 
sion for  them ;  but  to  the  Roman  armies,  when  in  fbragn 
countries  and  surrounded  by  enemies,  they  were  indispeo- 
sable.  In  1  San>.  xxvi.  7,  we  read  that  the  spear  of  Saul  was 
stuck  at  his  head  while  he  slept.  This  was  equivalent  to 
the  place  of  the  general's  tenLf  His  armour  bearer  and 
principal  oSiceTs  slept  around  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  army, 


m  their  several  divisions,  in  a  circle  without.     This 
bably  the  general  manner  of  their  encampment. 


was  pro- 


Militarif  Affatrs. 


6.  It  is  impossiMe  to  avoid  noticing,  in  reading  the  his- 
loiical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  barbarities  which 

in tually  practised,  in  the  wars  carried  on  between  the 

israehtes  and  the  adjoining  nations.  Some  were  decapitated 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  9),  others  had  their  noses  and  ears  cut  off' 
Ezek.  xxiii.  25),  or  their  hands  and  feet,  2  Sam.  iv.  12.  Some 
»ere  put  under  saws  and  arrows  of  iron,  and  made  to  pass 
3irough  the  brick  kiln  (2  Sam.  xii.  31);  mothers  were  de- 

royed  with  their  children  (Est.  iii.  13);  infants  were  dashed 

rainst  the  atones  (2  Ki.  viii.  12 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  9 ;  Is.  xiii,  16 — 
8);  women  with  child  were  ripped  up  (2Ki,  xv,  16;  Hos. 
iii.  16  ;  Am.i.  13),  and  persons  of  rank  reduced  to  the  most 
legrading  slavery.  Is.  xlvii.  2. 

6,  With  regard  to  the  spoil  taken  in  war,  Moses  distinctly 
ecognized  the  right  of  the  people  to  it ;  and  the  following 
'Ggiuations  may  be  collected  out  of  his  writings,  relative  to 

^^a  distribution. —  1,  The  spoil  in  persons  and  cattle  did  not 
telong  to  the  individuals  who  took  it,  but  was  collected, 
reckoned,  and  distributed  in  the  following  proportions — 
[\,)  One  half  to  those  who  went  to  the  field,  out  of  which 
Jiey  had  to  give  every  five  hundredth  individual  to  the 
mests,  Numb.xxxii.26 — 29.  (2.)  The  other  half  went  to 
the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  witli  the  deduction  of  every  fiftieth 
individual  for  the  Levites,  ver.  30, — 2.  Things  inanimate 
belonged  to  the  individual  who  seized  them,  ver.  48 — 54, 
David  enacted  a  wise  and  equitable  law  relative  to  the  di- 
■idsion  of  spoil  in  the  army;  giving  equally  to  those  who 
fought,  and  those  who  remained  with  the  stuft',  or  baggage, 
■1  Sam.  XXX.  24, 25.* 

7.  The  arms  of  the  Jewish  warriors  were  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion.  Some  of  them  wore  complete 
armour;  consisting  of  a  helmet  of  brass  (I  Sam.  xvii.  5),  a 

^  ion  cuirass  or  breastplate  of  brass,  a  defence  for 
Hie  back,  a  girdle  for  the  loins,  and  greaves  of  brass  for  the 
legs  and  feet  (1  Sam. xvii.  6),  with  a  sword  for  the  right  hand, 
and  a  shield  or  buckler  for  the  left.     Hence  the  beautiful 

'  idlusion  to  all  these  in  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  Christian 
soldier  (Eph.  vi,13 — 17),  where  nothing  is  left  undefended 

;  but  the  back  ;  to  teach  us  that  Christ  hates  a  coward,  and 
apostate ;  that  as  long  aa  we  undauntedly  face  the  foe  we 
are  safe ;  but  if  we  turn  our  backs  we  do  it  at  our  hazard,  -f 
But  although  some  of  the  soldiers  were  thus  equipped  the 
greater  part  wore  their  ordinary  clothing,  and  were  arranged 

Miclinelu  on  llie  Lutb  of  Moses,  toL  iiL  pp.  3J — 53. 

SeeMackaight  on  Epb.  vi.  17,  aiid  Bromi'i  Antiquities  of  the  Jeirs,  toI.  ii. 
p.  449. 
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ia  campanies  according  to  iheir  armonr.  Thus  one  part  had 
swords  and  bucklers;  another  spears  and  javelins;  a  third 
batUe  axes  (Jer.  li.20);  a  fourth  slin^  (Judg.xx.  16;  SKI 
iii.25);  and  a  fifth  bows,  lSa.xxxi.3;  lChr.v.18;  xii.2. 
There  are  several  highly  expressive  and  beautiful  metaphtm 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  are  derived  from  various  parti 
of  the  Romaa  armour.     SeeRom.  xiii.  12;  2Cor.  vi,7,&c. 

8.  In  so  mountainous  a  country  as  Judea,  cavalry  could 
be  of  no  great  service,  and  therefore  in  the  more  early  period* 
of  their  history  the  Hebrews  did  not  adopt  them.  Ab^omia 
the  ftret  of  whom  we  read  making  use  of  them  (2  Sam.  xv.  1\ 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  of  no  further  service  to  him, 
than  to  facilitate  his  flight,  ch.  xviii.  9,  &c.  Solomon,  indeed, 
sent  to  Egypt  for  a  considerable  number  of  horses,  and  & 
proportionable  number  of  chariots  (I  Ki.  x.  26,  &c),  but  it 
seems  they  were  more  for  splendour  than  actual  service; 
and  hence  Rabshakeh,  when  he  marched  against  Jerusalem,, 
taunted  Hezekiah  with  the  remark,  that  if  he  should  lend  him 
2000  horses  none  of  his  subjects  were  capable  of  riding  them,! 
(2  Ki.  xviii,  23.)  And  yet,  that  the  Jewish  monarchs  some- 
times employed  chariots  in  their  armies  is  evident  from 
several  passages  in  the  books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  &C, 
Those  used  by  the  Canaanites  are  called  "  chariots  of  iron" 
(Judg.  i.l9),  because  their  poles,  wheels,  and  axles,  were 
armed  with  sharp  scythes. 

9.  The  qualifications  of  a  Hebrew  warrior  were  bo  very 
difl'erent  from  those  which  are  considered  essential  in  modem 
times,  that  we  are  at  a  loss,  without  a  knowledge  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, to  understand  the  propriety  of  some  of  the  com- 
mendations bestowed  upon  them  in  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings. The  disciphne  of  modem  tactics  was  unknown  in  ait- 
cient  times,  when  the  meanest  soldier  had  an  opportunity  of 
distins;uishing  himself  by  his  strength  and  agility.  His 
bodily  strength,  if  great,  enabled  him  to  bear  down  liis  oppo- 
nent ;  and,  when  that  was  wanting,  his  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  arms,  his  pretended  flieht  and  sudden  return,  were  all 
employed  to  deceive  and  defeat  his  adversary;  whilst  the 
closeness  of  the  combat  rendered  the  disarming,  or  death  of 
his  antagonist,  the  only  mean  of  preserving  himself.  Bodily 
strength,  therefore,  complete  presence  of  mind,  experience  in 
the  art  of  war,  and  swiftness  as  a  itie,  when  swiftness  was 
necessary,  either  to  pursue  after  or  avoid  the  foe,  were  indis- 
pensable ingredients  in  an  ancient  warrior;  whilst  his  eye 
acijuired  an  animation,  his  countenance  an  expression,  his 
voice  a  variety  of  cadence,  and  his  wliole  frame  a  degree  of 
athletic  force,  which  are  in  vain  sought  for,  in  the  mechanical 


a  modern  army.     Nor  sliould  we  forget  that  the 

douT  of  the  Jews  had  often  pecuhar  motives  to  strengthen 

viz.  the  motives  of  religion ;  for  they  frequently  went  to 

B  field,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Jehovah,  and  with 

e  positive  assurance  of  success.* 

It  is  well  knovfn,  that  for  the  purpose   of  keeping  the 

"Hanilitary  disembarrassed  from  the  cares   and  distractions  of 

"■Jieecular  lite,  tlie   Romans  prohibited  marriage  to  their  aol- 

"•Yidiery.    To  this  the  apostle  refers,  2  Tim.  ii.  4,  "  No  one  that 

IJ'Warreth,  entantfleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life;  that 

Hjie  may  please  liim  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier." 

10.  The  return  of  the  conquering  army  has  ever  been  an 
f  occasion  of  the   most  enthusiastic   rejoicing.     The   circum-  "j 
('stances  attending  the  return  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  34),  the  1 
Ifictory  of  David  over  Goliath,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Philip.  | 
f  itines  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7),  as  also  that  of  Judith   over   the 
Lfisyrians  (Judith  xvi.  1 — 17),  are  well  known  to  every  reader 
r  the   Bible.      On  a  similar   occasion   was   that  beautiful 
rical  composition,  known  as  the  Song  of  Moses,  (Ex.  xv.)' 
socomposed.f     But  there  are  several  beautiful  allusions  to  ' 
fee  return  of  a  triumphant  army,  in  the  writings  of  the  New  ' 
Vestament,  which   must  not  here  be  passed   over.  J     The' ' 
^lendour  and  pomp  of  a  Roman  triumph  were  of  the  most  ' 
nagnificent  description.     After  a  decisive  battle  gained,  and  il 
be  complete  conquest  of  a  kingdom,   the  most   illustrious  ^ 
Captives  in  war — kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  with  their  wives 
«d  children,  were,  with  the  last  dishonour  and  ignominy,  led 
,  fetters  before  the   general's  chariot,   through  the  public 
sets  of  Rome,  which  were  crowded  by  all  classes  of  persons, 
1  the  highest  excesses  of  joy.     On  these  occasions,  indeed, 
Lome  was  a  scene  of  universal  festivity :  the  temples  were 
'1  lirown  open,  were  adorned  vrith  garlands,  and  filled  with 
tclouds  of  incense  and  the  richest  perfumes :  the  spectators 
'were  clothed  in  white  garments :  hecatombs  of  victims  were 
,  and  most  sumptuous  entertainments  were  given.     The 
^illustrious  captives,  after  having  been  dragged  through  the 
city  in  this   procession,  and   thus   pubUcly  exposed,  were 
generally  imprisoned,  frequently  stmngled   and   dispatched 
in  dungeons,  or  sold  for  slaves.  |     The  first  allusion  to  such  a 


*  Brotni's  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  45S. 

f  A  metrical  Iranslation  of  tbia  Song  loay  be  sfen  ia  Critica  Biblica,  vol,  i. 
pp.  3iy,  320. 

i  For  the  rcniBrkB  which  follow  we  sre  indebted  to  Dr.  Harwood. 

i  A  traDslatiod  of  Plutarch's  minute  description  of  the  triutiiphal  procesBion  of 
Psulus  ^milius,  whu  took  Perseus  king  of  Mncedon  priaoncr,  and  put  a  linal 
penod  to  thut  ancient  empire,  may  be  seen  in  Kennett's  ADtinuitiea  of  Kooie, 
p.  228,  &c. 
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fipectacle  is  in  Col.  ii.  16^  where  the  Redeemer  is  lepie* 
sented  as  a  great  conqueror,  who,  after  having  totally  vaft- 

?[uished  and  subjugated  all  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of 
alse  religion,  and  overturned  the  mighty  establishments  of 
Judaism  and  Paganism,  supported  by  the  great  and  powerful, 
celebrates  a  most  magnificent  triumph  over  them,  leads  them 
in  procession,  openly  exposing  them  to  the  view  of  the  wkok 
world  as  the  captives  of  his  omnipotence,  and  the  trophies 
of  his  gospel ! — *'  Having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers, 
he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  l**  *— 
The  second  passage,  whose  beautiful  and  striking  imagery  i% 
taken  from  a  Roman  triumph,  occurs  2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 26.  *'  Now 
thanks  be  unto  God,  who  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in 
Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by 
us  in  eveiy  place.  For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour  rf 
Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish :  to 
the  one  we  are  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  ;  and  to  the 
other,  of  life  unto  life/'  In  this  passage  God  is  represented, 
in  very  striking  language  and  sentiment,  as  leading  the 
apostles  in  triumph  t  through  the  world,  shewing  them  eveiy 
where  as  the  monuments  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  and  by  their 
means  diffusing  in  every  place  the  odour  of  the  knowlrage  of 
God  —  in  reference  to  a  trmmph,  when  all  the  temples  were 
filled  with  fragrance,  and  the  whole  air  breathed  perfume.— 
And  the  apostle,  continuing  the  allusion,  adds,  that  this 
odour  would  prove  the  means  of  the  salvation  of  some  and 
destruction  of  others  —  as  in  a  triumph,  after  the  pomp  and 
procession  were  concluded,  some  of  the  captives  were  ^iiHo 
death,  others  saved  alive.  % 

Among  the  other  military  honours  and  recompenses,  rich 
and  splendid  crowns,^  frequently  of  gold,  were  publicly  bestow- 
ed on  the  illustrious  conqueror,  and  upon  every  man,  who, 

*  The  original  is,  leading  them  in  triumph, 

f  The  onginal  here,  also,  is  leadeth  us  about  in  triumph,  '*  The  Greek  word 
which  we  render  causeth  us  to  triumph,  properly  signifies  to  triumph  over,  or  to 
lead  in  triumph,  as  our  translators  themselves  have  rightly  rendered  it  in  another 
place,  Col.  ii.  15.  And  so  the  apostle's  true  meaning  is  plainly  this  :  Now  thanks 
oe  to  God,  who  always  trium{)heth  over  us  in  Christ ;  leading  us  about  in  trntmak, 
as  it  were  in  solenm  procession.  This  yields  a  most  congruous  and  beaatifiil 
sense  of  his  words.  And  in  order  to  display  the  force  of  this  fine  sentiment,  in 
his  full  compass  and  extent,  let  it  be  ooserved,  that  when  St.  Paul  represents 
himself  and  others  as  being  led  about  in  triumph,  like  so  many  captives,  by  the 
prevailing  power  and  efficacy  of  gospel  grace,  and  truth,  his  words  naturally 
imply  and  suggest  three  things  worthy  of  particular  notice  and  attention,  viz.  a 
contest,  a  victory,  and  an  open  shew  of  this  victory." — "  While  God  was  leading 
about  such  men  in  triumph,  he  made  them  very  serviceable  and  successful  in 
promoting  Christian  knowledge  in  etfery  place  wherever  they  came."  Breckdl's 
l3iscourses,  pp.  141, 142, 151. 

J  Harwooa  8  Introduction^  vol.  ii.  pp.  29 — 34. 

§  See  Kennett's  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  224,  &c. 
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acting  worthy  the  Roman  name,  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour  and  his  virtue.  In  allusion  to  this  custom,  how 
beautiful  and  striking  are  those  many  passages  of  Scripture 
Which  represent  the  Saviour  before  angek  and  the  whole 
Assembled  world,  acknowledging  and  applauding  distinguished 
goodness,  and  publicly  conferring  crowns  of  immortal  glory 
upon  persevering  and  victorious  holiness.  See  2  Tim.  iv.  8  ; 
Jam.  1.  12 ;  1  Pet.  v.  4 ;  Rev.  ii.  10.* 


SECTION  vn. 

TRIBUTE    AND    TAXES. 

I.  Under  Moseg. — II.  After  the  Captivity. — III.  The  Publicans. 

• 

I.  As  the  law  of  Moses  was  the  only  body  of  law,  enacted 
by  God,  the  King  of  Israel,  for  the  government  both  of  church 
and  state,  and  as  the  priests  were  appointed  to  dispense  it, 
thev  are  properly  to  be  considered  as  ministers  of  state,  as 
well  as  of  religion ;  and  therefore  the  tithes,  and  the  portion 
of  sacrifices,  which  the  law  assigned  for  their  maintenance, 
were  in  the  nature  of  taxes,  payable  for  the  support  of  the 
government.  Besides  these  we  read  of  no  other  stated  taxes, 
appointed  by  the  law,  except  a  poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel,  which, 
when  they  were  numbered  in  the  wilderness,  was  levied  upon 
ever^  man  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  designed  for  "  a  ransom,  or  atonement  for  his  soul,"  and 
to  be  '*  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation," Ex.  XXX.  12 — 16.  This  tax,  however,  appears  only 
to  have  been  resorted  to  as  circumstances  required,  till  the 
later  periods  of  the  Jewish  History,  when  it  became  a  stated 
annual  payment,t  and  was  demanded  of  our  Saviour,  Matt, 
xvii.  24.$ 

II.  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  were  tributary  first  to  the 
Persians  (Ez.  iv.  13 ;  vii.  24),  and  then  to  the  Greeks ;  from 
which  latter  they  were  freed  by  the  Maccabees,  1  Mac.  x. 
29,  30 ;  xi.  35,  36,  &c.  When  Pompey  conquered  Judea 
(about  ante  A.  D.  60.)  the  Jews  became  tributary  to  the 
Romans;  and  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  (A.  D.  8.)  Judea  was 

♦  Harwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  56, 57. 

•f*  Josephus,  Jew.  Wars,  b.  vii.  c.  6. 

X  That  this  was  the  tribute  demanded  of  our  Lord  is  evident,  as  Jennings 
remarks,  from  the  reason  alleged  by  him  why  he  might  have  been  excused  from 
paying  it  (ver.  25,  26),  and  which  would  not  hold  good  were  it  a  tribute  paid  to 
the  Roman  Emperor,  as  Salmasius  and  others  have  thought. 
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reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  the  people  were  laid 
under  a  direct  tax  to  the  state.  To  this  tribute  the  Jews  sab- 
mitted  with  the  utmost  reluctance;  and  it  gave  rise  to 
several  tumults  and  insurrections.  Our  Saviour  expressly 
enjoined  upon  them  the  obUgation  to  pajr  it^  in  which  ne  was 
followed  by  his  inspired  aposues.  Matt.  xxii.  17 — 2\  ;  Rom.  xiii. 
8;  1  Petii.  13. 

III.  The  collectors  of  the  Roman  taxes  in  Judea  are  wdi 
known  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Publicans.  Of  these  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
kinds :  the  collectors  of  the  taxes^  and  the  receivers  general. 
Of  the  latter  order  was  Zaccheus,  who  is  called  a  ''  chief 
publican/'  Luke  xix.  2.  From  the  extortion  and  rapacity  which 
was  too  generally  practised  by  the  inferior  order  of  these 
officers,  added  to  the  odium  which  attached  to  such  an  employ- 
ment in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews,  they  were  held  in  the 
utmost  contempt ;  so  that  a ''  publican/'  and  a  *^  sinner/'  or  a 
notoriously  profligate  charact^,  were  synonymous  terms  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour.  Nor  were  they  more  respected  by  the 
heathen  themselves.  For  Theocritus  being  once  asked,  which 
was  the  most  cruel  of  all  beasts,  replied,  that  among  the  beasts 
of  the  wilderness,  they  were  the  bear,  and  the  licm ;  amcmg 
the  beasts  of  the  city,  they  were  the  publican  and  the  parasite. 
The  Pharisees  would  hold  no  sort  of  communication  with  the 
Publicans,  which  may  explain  Matt.  xviiL  17 — **  Let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  pubHcan.^  It  is  even  said 
they  would  not  allow  them  to  enter  the  temple,  or  synagic^es, 
to  partake  of  the  pubhc  prayers,  offices  of  judicatare,  or  to 
give  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice.  Neimer  would  they 
receive  their  presents  at  the  temple,  any  more  than  the  price 
of  blood,  of  prostitution,  or  of  any  thing  of  the  like  nature.* 

•  Lig)itfoot.Hor.  Hcb.Matt.T.46;Wludi70iiMatt.iz.]l;  Godwyn's Bfoaei 
and  Aaron,  B.  tdL2;  Midia^s  on  die  litwB  of  Bfoses,  toL  m.  pp.  1--19$ 
JemuBgs*  Jewish  AntiqaitieB.  bw  n.  dL  2. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SACRED  LAWS  OF  THE  JEWS,   AND  THEIR 

SANCTIONS. 

I.  The  MoBAL  Law.  —  II.  The  Ceremonial  Law  —  Designed, 
1 .  To  teach  the  doctrines  of  Religion  in  a  sensible  and  impressive 
manner.  2.  To  preserve  the  Israelites  from  Idolatry.  3.  To 
prepare  them  for  a  better  dispensation.  —  III.  Ecclesiastical 
Punishments. 


The  laws  of  the  Jews  are  of  three  kinds,  the  Moral,  Cere- 
monial,  and  Judicial.  Of  the  Judicial,  we  have  already 
tneated,  in  discussing  their  political  antiquities. 

I,  Of  the  Moral  Law,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
enter  into  an  investigation,  since  it  was  not  peculiar  to  this 
people,  but  of  universal  obligation,  and  given,  as  founded  in 
the  very  nature  of  man,  at  liis  first  creation.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  observe,  however,  that  as  the  ceremonial  and  ju- 
dicial laws  had  their  proper  sanction  in  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments,  so  the  moral  law  had  from  the  beginning 
its  sanction  in  future  rewards  and  punishments.  And  so 
actually  had  it  at  the  very  time  it  was  promulgated  from 
Sinai,  and  on  the  same  evidence  that  had  been  given  to 
Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  all  the  pious  patriarchs. 
We  meddle  not  with  the  dispute,  how  far  tne  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  entered  into  the  design  of  the  Mosaical  law,  as  a 
constituent  part  of  that  dispensation.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
at  present  to  know,  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  remain  ignorant 
of  these  future  rewards  and  punishments,  under  their  ritual; 
and  did  actually  believe  them,  from  the  common  principles 
which  made  these  doctrines  the  faith  of  their  forefatners,  and 
the  belief  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Could  they  not 
learn,  for  instance,  and  did  they  not  infer  (as  Lowman  has  just- 
ly observed*),  from  the  translation  of  Enoch,  the  obedience  of 

*  Rationale  of  the  Jewish  Ritual,  p.  323,  &c. 
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Noahy  and  the  faith  of  Abraham,  that  God  is  a  rewaid^r  of 
them  who  diligently  seek  him  ?  When  God  appealed  to 
Moses,  and  sent  him  to  deliver  the  children  of  Isrstel  out  oi 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  he  revealed  himself  under  this  title, 
•'  I  am  the  God  of  Ay  father,  the  God  of  Abraham^  the  God 
of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  Ex.  iii.  6.  These  were  aD 
dead,  and  had  not  received  the  promises,  yet  God  makes  him- 
self known  by  the  name  of  their  God.  If  the  Hebrews,  there- 
fore, believed  the  immortahty  of  the  soul,  as  we  see  they  did; 
if  they  beUeved  God  was  the  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently 
seek  him,  as  they  conceived  their  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  had  done,  without  receiving  the  promises  ;  might 
they  not  hence  conclude,  that  '^  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living ; "  and  that  He,  as  their  God,  who 
had  promised  to  be  their  exceeding  great  reward,  would  gi?e 
them  an  inheritance  in  his  heavenly  city,  and  crown  them 
with  immortality  in  that  better  country  after  ^which  they 
sought,  that  is,  an  heavenly  ?  This  being  premised,  we  pro- 
ceed to  notice — 

II.  The  Ceremonial  Law.* — Some  writers  on  Jewish 
antiquities  have  thought,  that  the  ceremonial  laws  i^ere  merely 
arbitrary,  and  that  the  reasons  of  them  were  only  to  be  soi^ht 
for  in  the  will  of  God,  which  he  has  not  chosen  to  revad; 
making  them  thereby  to  differ  essentially  from  the  Christian 
institutions,  which  are  said  to  be  *'  rational  milk,"  and  "  a 
rational  service,"  1  Pet  ii.  2 ;  Rom.  xii.  1.  But  this  is  sorely 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  God,  and  hurtful  to  that  ob^ 
dience  which  he  required.  And  there  are  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  the  design  ot  the  Jewish  ritual  to  render  manifest  its 
utility,  and  induce  us  to  study  it  with  the  closest  attention. — 
Let  ur  attend  to  it,  therefore,  psurticularly,  and  see  what  the 
intention  of  Jehovah  w^s  in  giving  it  to  the  Jews.  There  are 
three  ends  which  it  e^ndently  served.  It  taught  the  leading 
doctrines  of  religion,  in  a  sensible  and  impressive  manner ;  it 
ser>-ed  as  a  fence  aorainst  idolatry :  and  prepared  the  minds  of 
its  subjects  for  a  brighter  dispensation. 

1 .  It  taught  the  Jews  the  leading^doctrines  of  religion,  in 
a  sensible  and  impressive  manner.  Thus,  it  taught  the  unity 
of  Go^l,  by  havinjx  only  one  presence :  one  most  holy  place,  as 
the  seat  of  tliat  pivsence ;  one  altar,  at  which  all  the  priests 
were  to  minister,  and  all  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered  (Lev. 
xvii.  1 — i}) :  and  only  one  tabernacle  and  temple  dedicated  to 
that  one  Jeho\*;\h,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  of  what  power  or 

*  FiH'  the  (VklK^wini?  oxpivsitit^n  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Brovn,  who  has  made  a 
judicH>u9  abrni^nnent  of  Lowman,  with  occasiooal  sdections  from  other  wiiten  of 
ackuowled|Eed  cekhrity. 
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dignity  soever  they  were  conceived  to  be.     And,  as  it  taught 
the  unity  of  God,  so  it  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
providence.    The  throne  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  was 
only  the  figure  of  his  throne  in  the  heavens ;  and  the  daily 
sacrifices,  the  burnt  offerings  appointed  for  the  sabbaths  every 
week,  for  the  new  moons  every  month,  and  for  the  feast  of 
trumpets,  on  the  first  day  of  the  civil  year,  were  all  intended 
to  impress  the  Israelites  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  superintend- 
ing care  of  God,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. — Nor  did  the 
ceremonial  law  inculcate  a  general  providence  only ;  it  also 
taught  the  particular  interest  which  Jehovah  took  in  the  works 
of  his  hands  ;  for  the  whole  of  it  encouraged  every  Hebrew  to 
ask  every  blessing  from  Jehovah  as  his  Grod ;  and  to  fear  the 
evils  denounced  on  disobedience,  as  inflicted  by  him.    Indeed, 
every  sacrifice  and  offering  were  constant  evidences  of  this 
trutn,  and  encouragements  to  this  hope :  for  they  taught  that, 
while  God  superintended  the  general  affairs  of  the  universe, 
he  took  a  particular  interest  in  the  family  of  Abraham.     The 
Hebrew  worship  also  taught  the  necessity  of  holiness  in  every 
worshipper :  for,  if  we  consider  the  directions  for  consecrating 
the  tabernacle  and  temple,  for  hallowing  the  sanctuary,  for 
purifying  and  consecrating  the  Priests  and  Levites,  that  they 
might  be  hallowed  to  minister  before  Jehovah,  we  shall  easily 
observe,  that  they  all  taught  holiness  to  the  Lord.     Indeed,^ 
nothing  unholy  or  unclean  was  allowed  to  approach  the  pre-^ 
sence,  till  cleansed  by  the  washings  and  sacrifices  it  directed ; 
and  such  purity  in  lesser  matters  infened  a  holiness  of  a 
higher  nature,  and  taught  the  importance  of  being  holy,  as 
God  is  holy,  as  well  as  of  being  holy,  because  He  is  so. — 
Let  it  only  be  remarked  further,  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
that  the  ceremonial  law  was  sanctioned  by  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments. :  temporal,  indeed,  in  their  nature,  but  well  adapts 

ed  to  enforce  their  observance. 

• 

2.  A  second  use  of  the  ceremonial  law  was,  to  preserve 
the  Israelites  from  idolatry  ;  and  this  it  did  in  various  ways. 

(1.)  By  removing  the  principles  that  supported  it ;  viz, 
ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  God,  and  ascription  of 
divine  honours  to  inferior*  intelligences.  From  the  just  no- 
tions it  gave  the  Israelites  of  God  and  his  government,  it 
taught  them  that  all  other  gods  besides  him  were  false,  vain 
idols,  the  works  of  men's  hands.  It  shewed  that  those  beings 
whom  the  heathen  worshipped,  of  whatever  nature  or  charac- 
ter, were  but  the  creatures  of  the  one  Jehovah,  and  subject  to 
him.  It  taught  that  God  was  the  fountain  of  all  their  bless- 
ings, and  that  he  alone  gave  rains  and  fruitful  seasons  ;  and. 
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by  so  doing,  it  prevented  them  from  falling  into  the  error  of 
worshipping  inferior  intelligences^  as  the  guardians  and  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  It  allowed  of  no  such  thing  as  inferior 
divine  worship,  but  represented  God  as  a  jealous  God,  who 
would  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven 
images.  In  these  ways,  then,  it  removed  the  principles  which 
served  to  support  the  practice  of  idolatry. 

(2.)  By  giving  them  a  ritual  of  their  own,  every  way  fitted 
to  their  circumstances.    At  the  time  it  was  promulged,  they 
were  in  such  circumstances  (the  nations  around  them  having 
all  sensible  objects  of  worship),  that  if  it  had  not  then  jdeased 
God  to  appoint  them  a  ritual,  and  by  that  to  make  them  a 
separate  nation  and  people,  it  seems  morally  impossible  to 
have  kept  them  from  idolatry ;  and  then  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  must  have  been  lost  in  the  worid. 
The  same  reasons  which  made  a  ritual  convenient,  and,  in 
their  circumstances  even  necessary,  made  a  full  ritual  as  con- 
venient and  necessary;  such  as  should  reach  to  every  part  of 
worship,  as  it  was  mtended  to  be  a  hedge  against  icu>latij 
every  way.    The  numberless  variety  of  ceremonies  has  often 
been  remarked ;  and,  to  a  superficial  observer,  all,  or  at  least  Ae 
most  of  them,  appear  to  no  purpose.   But  let  him  reflect  on  the 
consequences  of  one  less  minute.    They  would  have  supplkd 
^its  defects  by  amendments  of  their  own,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  their  own  law,  would  have  IxJrrowed  firom  their  neigh- 
bours what  they  ima^ned  had  not  been  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  their  own  lawgiver.    Thus  the  law  would  nave  fisuled 
in  one  of  its  designs — to  prevent  their  falling  into  idolatry.  A 
people  so  fond  of  ceremonies  as  the  Jews  were,  would  have 
been  uneasy  and  impatient  without  them :  and  when  they  saw 
that  their  neighbours  had  rites  for  every  occasion,  they  would 
either  have  adopted  them  for  their  own  use,  or  have  invented 
others  of  their  owa  imagination  of  equal  danger,  or  of  worse 
consequence.     Another  circumstance  respecting  the  Hebrew 
ritual  Ti-iis,  that  it  was  uniformly  held  out  as  preferable  to 
every  other.     From  their  long  abode  in  Egypt,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  Jews  well  acquainted  with,  and  even  fond  of 
£g\*ptian  ceremonies.    Their  reputation,  antiquity,  and  con- 
firmation by  miracles,  esteemed  true,  would  all  add  some 
^^  eight  to  tliis  assertion.     It  became,  therefore,  any  rule,  if  it 
was  to  guard  them  against  its  influence,  to  come  recomm^id- 
od  by  a  higher  authority  than  the  considerations  of  antiquity, 
the  use  of  the  wisest  people,  or  even  the  oracles  of  demons. — 
Accordingly,  we  find  it  recommended  as  the  law  of  God  him- 
self, and  given  to  them  as  his  pecuUar  people.    Hence  the 
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^   omnmon  preface  to  each  of  its  laws : — *^  The  Lord  spake  unto 
;j    Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
^-    unto  them ;"  and  hence  a  proper  answer  to  the  objection  of 
'^    its  being  unbecoming  the  wisdom  of  God  to  ratify,  in  se 
/    solemn  a  manner,  a  bare  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies.*— 
"     Nor  should  we  overlook  even  the  burdenscnne  nature  of  the 
Jewish  ceremonial,  as  a  mean  of  preserving  them  from  ido- 
^    latry;   for  while  it  was  burdensome  by  the  number  of  its 
^    precepts,  extending  from  the  greatest  things  to  the  most  mi- 
nute ;  by  their  rigour  in  demanding  obedience,  and  punishing 
\    disobedience ;  by  their  comparative  inutility,  since  they  could 
.;    neither  obtain  the  pardon  of  moral  guilt,  nor  impart  virtue> 
nor  procure  admittance  into  heaven  ;  by  their  expence ;  by 
■^    the  constant  attention  they  required,  to  prevent  contracting 
;.    ceremonial  guilt,  and  the  expence  of  removing  it ;  and  by  the 
;    length  of  time  which  was  requisite  before  they  could  be  dis-* 
.    tinctly  understood,  and  readily  acted  upon;  yet  this  very 
burdensomeness,   which  attended  the  ceremonial   institute, 
';    served  as  a  mean  to  keep  them  from  idolatry.    For  they  could 
never  forget  that  it  was  imposed  by  the  Almighty,  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  their  making  and  worshipping  the  golden  calf; 
[     and  that,  to  the  conscientious  observer,  it  left  little  time  or 
inclination  for  searching  after,  and  adopting  the  rites  of  the 
heathen.*     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  strictly  ^ 
enjoined  them  to  add  nothing  to  it,  or  to  take  any  thing  from  'P 
it.     In  the  Hebrew  government,  the  sole  authority  of  making 
laws  was  in  Jehovah,  as  their  king.     Hence  the  true  reason 
of  the  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  which  were  attached 
to  the  ceremonial  ritual.    They  were  suited  to  the  rude  state 
of  the  Jewish  mind,  after  a  long  period  of  bondage :  they  came 
from  God,  and  not  from  the  heathen  deities :  they  were  suited 
to  his  character,  as  their  king,  under  the  theocracy :  nations 
can  only  be  punished  as  nations  in  the  present  life ;  and  it 
would  nave  been  raising  the  value  of  ceremonial  obedience 
too  high,  to  have  sanctioned  it  with  eternal  rewards,  or  eternal 
punishments. 

(3.)  The  ritual  law  promoted  the  same  end,  by  appointing 
certain  public  marks  to  distinguish  them  from  idolaters.  The 
whole  ritual  was  a  distinctive  mark,  but  there  were  some  parts 
of  it  more  so  than  others.  Thus  circumcision,  while  it  was  a 
seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  was  also  a  sign  of  the  covenant 
of  peculiarity.  For,  as  the  worshippers  of  idols  had  often 
some  distinguishing  mark  on  their  bodies,  to  shew  their  at- 
tachment to  the  idols  they  worshipped ;  so  did  God  cause  thia^ 

*  spencer,  de  Leg.  Heb.  Ritual,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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to  be  imprinted  on  the  bodies  of  the  Israelites,  to  teach  them, 
that  as  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  prevailed  among  the  heathe&f 
and  around  their  temples^  so  the}'  should  mortify  these  loisftiy 
and  carry  on  their  bodies  the  distinctive  mark  of  their  own 
God.    Tne  sabbath^  also,  was  another  mark  to  distinguisb 
the  Israelites  from  idolaters.     For,  as  the  heathens  believed  ia 
the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  disregarded  the  observance  of 
the  sabbath ;  so  God  gave  this  institution  to  the  Israelites^  as 
commemorative  of  his  having  created  the  world,  and  conse- 
auently  of  its  not  being  eternal.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotteOi 
that  the  great  strictness  that  was  commanded  on  thesiu>bath^ 
evidently  had  two  ends  in  view ;  the  solemnization  of  the 
mind  for  sacred  purposes,  and  striking  against  the  leading 
violations  of  it  among  idolaters.    The  uiree  public  festivili 
were  also  public  marks  which  distinguished  the  Jews  frmn 
idolaters.     For  the  Passover,  among  omer  ends,  shewed  God'i 
judgment  against  the  gods  and  idols  of  Egypt ;  Pentecost 
tended  to  root  out  idolatry,  as  being  commemoi-ative  of  tlie 
giving  of  the  law ;  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  contribated 
to  the  same  end,  by  leading  them  to  acknowledge  Jehovah  u 
the  God  of  seasons.     Nor  should  we  overlook  that  public  and 
particular  mark,  of  the  appointment  of  meats  and  animal^ 
into  clean  and  unclean,  as  articles  of  food,  or  destined  for 
sacrifice.     Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this ;  bnt 
^  the  true  reasons,  according  to  Spencer,  seem  to  have  been, 
that  they  might  be  a  peculiar  people,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
Lev.  XX.  24 — ^26 ;  that  the  observance  of  that  law  might  be  a 
lesson  of  sanctity,  that  they  were  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev. 
xi.  43 — 46 ;  xx.  24 — 26.) ;  that  it  might  mystically  signify 
that  the  Jews  were  clean,  and  the  Gentiles  uncle€Ln  (Acts  x. 
11 — 16.);  and  especially  that  it  might  keep  them  from  fol- 
lowing the  practices  of  the  heathen.     For  the  Israelites  were 
acquamted  with  the  superstitious  opinions  and  practices  (f 
the  Egj'ptians  in  this  respect,  many  of  whom  abstained  from 
all  flesh  whatever,  from  a  notion  of  its  unlawfulness,  and  had 
they  been  lefl  in  uncertaintv,  they  might  have  adopted  the 
superstitious  opinions  relative  to  the  hohness  or  impurity  of 
animals  which  prevailed  in  Eg^-pt.      God  therefore  appointed 
a  distinction  of  meats  under  certain  limitations ;  and  those 
animals  were  prohibited,  among  others,    which  were  used 
among  the  heathen  in  purifications,  sacrifices,  magical  rites, 
at  festivals,  and  the  raiitication  of  covenants.  * 

(4.)  Another  defence  which  the  ceremonial  law  afforded 
against  idolatr\',was  theconliniug  of  most  of  the  sacred  things 
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_  to  certain  places^  persons^  and  times.     Before  the  giving  of 
^jAe  law  they  worshipped  where  they  pleased,  but  after  the 
r^vgiving  of  the  law  that  liberty  was  withdrawn.      The  taberna-» 
^;3e,  and  afterwards  the  temple,  were  enjoined  as  the  only 
''plaxses  for  offerings  and  worship.  Lev.  xvii.  3 — 6 ;  Deut.  xii. 
^'B — 13.    This  regard  to  place  was  certainly  a  mean  of  pre- 
^"  'V'fenting  idolatry  :  for,  since  they  might  not  sacrifice  but  at 
=*■  Jterusalem^  they  were  hindered  even  when  at  a  distance  from 
^  that  place,  from  frequenting  the  idols  and  altars  of  the  hea- 
-^>Hieii.     But  if  binding  their  sacred  rites  to  the  tabernacle  or 
^^  ttetople  was  a  defence  against  idolatry,  so  also  was  the  con- 
^''4bung  the  priesthood  to  particular  persons.     In  no  nation  was 
*^  Aere  a  priesthood  like  that  of  the  Jews.     Others  were  called 
I  *(  individually  by  the  people,  or  recommended  by  accidental  cir- 
'^j:  enmstances ;  but  theirs  was  from  birth,  and  confined  to  the  tribe 
■^[  of  Levi.    They  were  chosen  in  place  of  the  first-born  of  Is- 
^'  TViel^  and  had  their  office  confirmed  to  them  by  the  blossom- 
i^vaningof  Aaron's  rod  (Numb.  xvii.  8 — 11.);  and  the  inflic- 
^  tibn  of  leprosy  on  Uzziah  the  king,  when  he  attempted  to  en- 
■^  cioach  upon  it,  2  Chr.  xxvi.  18—20.     Before  the  law,  the 
^Iteads  of  families  were  the  priests  ;  but  this  choice  of  the  tribe 
^  ef'Levi  excluded  all  others,  and  was  productive  to  Israel  of 
3t  many  advantages.     For  it  prevented  sacrifices  any  where  else 
fc .  thian  at  the  temple,  since  they  were  accountable ;  it  created 
«    a  host  to  fight  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honour  of  their 
Sf  Older,  against  idolatry ;  it  acted  both  on  a  regard  for  prin- 
i  ciple,  and  the  esprit  de  corps;  whilst  the  instructions  they 
i   ecmimunicated,   and  the  example  they  exhibited,  would  na- 
if tarally  tend  to  check  their  countrymen  in  their  desire  for 
k  idolatry.     The  confining  of  many  of  their  sacred  things  to 
k['  certain  times,  was  also  a  mean  to  promote  the  same  end. 
sf  Thus,  all  their  feasts  depending  on  the  appearance  of  the 
%   moon,  tended  to  shew  that  she  was  only  a  creature ;  since, 
i    whilst  idolaters  paid  her  homage,  they  were  worshipping  the 
i   only  true  God.    The  beginning  of  tne  civil  year,  likewise, 
was  much  employed  in  heathen  rites  ;  and  to  counteract  these, 
God  appointed  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  on  the  first  day ;  the 
tenth  was   the  day  of  annual  expiation ;  and  from  the  fif- 
teetith  to  the  twenty-third  was  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The 
Jews  had,  therefore,  more  feasts  in  this  month  to  the  true 
.     God,  than  the  heathen  had  to  their  false  deities.     Perhaps 
even  their  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  were,  among  other 
reasons,  appointed  in  opposition  to  those  heathen  sacrifices 
in  the  night,  to  the  dead  and  the  dii  iiifemis,  which  were 
not  always   the   most  chaste.      One  thing  is  certain,  that 
.  by  this  limitation  of  sacred  rites  to  particular  persons,  places 
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and  times^  the  Jews  were  greatly  prevented  from  imitating 
the  practices  of  their  heathen  neighbours.  They  had  a 
splendour  in  their  worship  which  struck  the  senses;  an 
order  which  pleased  the  mind ;  and  a  purity  becoming  the 
Being  they  were  called  upon  to  address,  which  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  obscene  rites  of  other  nations.  * 

(6.)  Another  defence  which  the  ceremonial  law  afforded 
the  Jews  against  idolatry  was,  the  prohibition  of  too  familiar, 
an  intercoui*se  with  heathen  nations.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  avoid  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  when  busi- 
ness required  4  but  that  was  different  from  making  heathois 
their  bosom  friends^  or  connecting  themselves  with  them  by 
marriage.  Accordingly  such  intimate  connexions  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden^  lest  they  should  be  led  after  their  idob; 
and  a  national  antipathy  was  created  against  all  strangOB, 
which  was  noticed  and  condemned  by  heathen  writers,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  cause.  And  St.  Paul  says^  that  tbej 
were  "  contrary  to  all  men/*  1  Thess.  ii.  16. 

(6.)  Lastly^  their  ritual  preserved  the  Jews  from  idolatiy,  by 
the  prohibition  of  every  idolatrous  rite.  Thus  in  Lev.  xvii.  7, 
they  were  forbidden  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  devils,  hirci-foot-. 
ed  deities  of  Egypt^  because  it  was  most  debasing  to  homan 
nature,  and  dishonouring  to  God.  They  were  forbidden  to 
make  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  (Lev.  xviiL 
21.),  because  some  burnt  them  ahve  in  honour  of  the  son; 
and  others  shook  them  t^ver,  or  threw  them  through  the 
flames,  by  way  of  lustration,  to  insure  the  favour  of  the  pre- 
tended divinity,  and  devote  them  to  his  service.  But  be- 
sides this  visible  countenance  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
give  to  idolatry,  we  find  God  also  providmg  against  the  ap- 
proaches to  it,  by  prohibiting  every  kind  of  divination  and 
magic.  Both  were  known  among  the  heathens,  and  prohibited 
to  the  Jews,  Lev.  xix.  26  &c.  They  were  also  prohibited 
from  observing  "  times."  Indeed,  in  the  law  they  are  joined 
together  (see  the  last  cited  passage),  as  being  near  akin ;  for 
in  beginning  joumies,  contracting  marriages,  engaging  in 
war,  8cc.  the  heathen  nations,  from  the  earliest  times,  appear 
to  have  ussd  divination  by  birds,  serpents,  clouds,  the  viscera 
of  animals,  and  staves,  to  learn  whether  they  would  be  suc- 
cessful or  not.  Such  a  conduct  engendered  superstition,  pre- 
vented often  the  transaction  of  public  and  pnvate  business, 
and  was  a  virtual  want  of  acknowledgement  of,  and  depend- 
ence on  God,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  universe.  The  Jews, 
therefore,  were  forbidden  to  imitate  the  nations  in  these  re- 

•  Spencer,  lib,  1.  c.  8, 10. 
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.  spectSy  Deut.  xviii.  14.     They  were  further  forbidden,  incon- 

V  junction  with  the  abovementioned  practices,  to  eat  with  the 

1  Diced,  or  rather,  "  at  the  blood."     For  the  Zabians,,  or  wor- 

1  shippers  of  the  host  of  heaven,  among  the  Chaldeans  and 

Egyptians,  when  they  sacrificed  an  animal  to  their  demons, 

poured  out  the  blood,  and  ate  a  part  of  the  flesh,  at  the  place 

where  the  blood  was  poured  out,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the 

blood  also,  believing  that  they  hereby  held  communion  with 

the  demon.*    To  this  Jehovah  alludes,  when  he  say&  *'  Ye  eat 

'    with  (at)  the  blood,  and  lift  up  your  eyes  towards  your  idols ; 

I    and  shed  (or  pour  out)  blood  (into  a  vessel  or  ditch  for  their 

food) :  and  shall  ye  possess  this  land  ?"     And  to  this  does  the 

Apostle  refer,  when  he  says,  "  I  would  not  that  ye  should 

liave  fellowship  with  devils  (or  demons).     Ye  cannot  drink 

the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils ;  ye  cannot  be 

rirtakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of  devils," 
Cor.  X.  20, 21.    There  were  times,  indeed,  when  they  were 
commanded  to  pour  out  the  blood  of  the  animals  they  slew ; 
tut  it  was  either  to  be  like  water,  that  is,  as  a  common  thing, 
when  they  killed  animals  for  food  (Deut.  xii.  16,  16,  24.) ;  or 
to  be  covered  with  dust,  when  they  killed  venison,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  heathen  sportsmen,  who  left  it  exposed,  as  food  for 
the  god  of  the  chase.  Lev.  xvii.  13.  Various  other  prohibitions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  law;  &uch  as  boiling  a  kid  in  its  mo- 
ther's  milk  —  rounding  the  comers  of  tlie  bead  and  beard— 
cutting  the  flesh  for  the  dead  —  confounding  or  interchanging 
the  dresses  of  the  sexes — sowing  the  fields  with  divers  seeds 
: —  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together — ^making  gar- 
ments of  linen  and  woollen  interwoven — all  of  which,  have  been 
quoted  with  ridicule  by  the  thoughtless,  and  variously  ex- 
plained by  commentators.t  But  the  true  reason  doubtless  was, 
that  these  practices  were  common  among  idolaters ;  and  the 
object  of  the  law  was,  to  make  an  obvious  difference  between 
them  and  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God.    The  words  of 
Tacitus,  therefore,  are  strictly  true,  if,  instead  of  Moses,  we 
substitute  God.     ^*  Moses,  that  he  might  attach   the    na- 
tion of  the  Jews  for  ever  to  himself,  instituted  new  rites,  and 
contrary  to  the  rest  of  men.    For  all  things  are  profane 
to  them,  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  us  ;  and  all  things 
are  permitted  to  them,  which  are  prohibited  ta  us."  J 

3  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  fiirst  two  ends  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  viz.XhiX  it  was  intended  to  teach  the  Jews 

*  Dr.  James  Townley  has  an  interesting  account  of  the  Zabians,  in  his  Essays 
on  Ecclesiastical  History,  pp.  1 — 22. 

t  The  reasonableness  and  utility  of  these  laws  are  clearly  shewn  in  Brown's  Jew. 
Antiq.  vol.  ii.  pp.  165 — 182. 

X  Hist  lib.  T.  sub.  init. 
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the  leading  doctrines  of  religion^  in  a  sensible  and  impref»?e 
manner ;  and  to  be  a  defence  against  idolatry  :  let  us  now  at- 
tend to  the  tlurd  end  for  which  it  was  given ;  t»z.  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  a  brighter  dispensation.  St.  Paul^  in  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews^  calls  the  Jewish  ritual  the  shadow  of  cood 


law  "  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Chrisf*  (Gal.  iii.  24); 
and  its  institutes  '*  the  elements  of  the  world"  (iv.  3),  or  ru- 
diments to  teach  men  the  first  principles  of  piety,  and  of 
the  Gospel^  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  chilahood  of  the 
world.  Nor  are  there  wanting  sufficient  reasons  why  Grod 
delivered  Gospel  truths  in  this  mysterious  manner.  It  suited 
the  state  of  the  Jews^  to  whom^  as  to  an  early  and  rude  peo- 
ple, types,  symbols,  fables,  and  parables,  were  the  common 
modes  of  instruction.  It  was  consonant  to  the  education  of 
Moses,  who  was  taught  in  all  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
It  was  fitted  to  the  intermediate  nature  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion ;  giving  it  more  light  than  the  Patriarchal,  but  less  than 
the  Christian.  It  was  placing  the  old  covenant  and  its  me- 
diator, below  the  new  covenant  and  its  mediator.  And  as 
the  Jewish  law  was  given  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  learned 
and  unlearned,  it  was  proper  that  there  should  be  truths  for 
the  carnal,  and  truths  for  the  spiritual-minded,  2  Esdras  xiv. 
26,  44 — 48.  Hence  has  the  ceremonial  law  often  been  term- 
ed the  Jewish  Grospel;  because  it  exhibited  to  those  who 
were  exercised  to  godliness  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  ;  faith  in  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world ;  acceptance  with  God  through  the  blood 
of  atonement;  holiness  of  heart,  and  holiness  of  ufe,  through 
the  gracious  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  On  all  these  points  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  forms  a  beautiful  commentary.  A  religion,  then, 
that  had  such  advantages  as  these  to  boast  of,  ougnt  not  to 
be  too  hastily  decried.  It  was  perfect,  in  that  it  was  suited  to 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
given  ;  it  was  only  imperfect  when  compared  with  the  more 
complete  economy  of  the  Gospel. 

One  cannot  contemplate  the  ceremonial  law  without  also 
reflecting  on  its  gradual  abolition.  For  it  was  positively 
binding  on  every  Jew  till  the  death  of  Christ,  in  whom  its 
spiritual  meaning  was  fulfilled.  Its  observance  became  a 
matter  of  indifference  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  hence  those  prudential  max- 
ims and  regulations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apostles,  and  the  several  epistles,  with  respect  to  those  con- 
verts from  Judaism  to  Christianity  who  had  still  an  attach- 
ment to  it.  But  it  became  criminal  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem^  because  it  could  not  then  be  legally  observed,  since 
the  temple  and  altar  had  been  destroyed.* 

III.  For  an  account  of  the  Ecclesiastical  punishments 
among  the  Jews,  see  ch.  iii.  sect.  6.  ante.  As  these  punish- 
ments, in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Hebrew  government,  partook  of  a  civil  as  well  as  an  eccle- 
siastical nature,  it  was  necessary  to  notice  them  when  treating 
of  the  Judicial  law. 

*  Brown's  Jewish  Antiquities,  to),  ii*  part  z.  sect  2. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
SACRED  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  JEWS. 


The  Jewish  Festivals,  which  were  of  (Hvine  appointment^ 
were  either  weekly,  as  the  Sabbath ;  monthly,  as  the  New 
Moons ;  or  annual,  as  the  Passover,  the  Pentecost,  the  feast  rf 
Ingathering  or  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  feast  of  Trumpets; 
to  which  may  be  added,  the  annual  fast  or  day  of  Expiation. 
Besides  these  there  were  others  which  returned  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  ;  as  the  Sabbatical  Year,  and  the  Jubilee. 

Independently  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  these  insti- 
tutions in  a  civil  and  poUtical  point  of  view,  their  influence 
on  the  reUgious  character  of  the  nation  must  have  been  of  a 
most  powerful  kind.  As  often  as  these  sacred  festivals  return- 
ed, the  people  were  reminded  of  the  numerous  and  stupendous 
miracles  which  had  been  wrought  by  the  Creat(»r  in  their  behalf, 
and  of  the  consequent  obligations  to  virtue  and  holiness  which 
devolved  upon  them.  Viewed  in  this  light,  th^  also  became 
incontestible  vouchers  for  the  occurrences  to  which  we  allude, 
and  consequent  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic 
economy. 

These  festivals  we  propose  to  consider  in  the  foUowing 
sections. 


SECTION  I. 

THE    SABBATH. 


Its  inMilxition.  —  Mode  of  i^ckonins:  the  Sabbath. —  PreparatH)n  of 
tho  S^ibUith.  —  Sor\  k\^  aod  Duties  enjoined.  —  Regarded  by 
^i'ttie  ^  ty|Hv\d  of  a  futuiv  state. 

I.  Evvrv  sovx>nth  day  w;sis  appointed  a  holy  festival  which 
m\s  to  K^  Kold  s;ioTV\i  as  a  dayot  worship,  in  conrndeoioratioQ 
of  tho  cn\itk>uof  iho  world  ty  Jkuovah  :  and  also  to  per- 
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etuate  the  remembrance  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
a  the  land  of  their  bondage.  Concerning  the  time  when 
hiB  festival  was  originally  instituted,  learned  men  are  by  no 
Deans  agreed.  Some  are  of  opinioa  thatit  was  instituted  in  the 
)eginning  of  time,  and  that  the  passage  in  the  2nd  chapter  of 
jienesis  is  to  be  understood  as  determining  this.  But  others 
tonceive  that  it  was  not  given  until  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that 
lie  passage  above  referred  to  is  prospective,  the  Sabbath  being 
ndy  therem  mentioned  as  connected  with  the  subject  of  which 
^e  inspired  historian  was  writing.  To  discuss  the  subject  here, 
rould  be  greatly  to  exceed  the  limits  we  have  proposed.  The 
sader  who  wishes  to  investigate  the  matter  may  consult  a 
Jcently  pubUshed  work,  by  the  Rev,  Geo.  Uolden,  in  which 
fi  will  find  a  fair  view  of  the  controversy,  with  almost  all 
iat  can  be  said  on  either  side  of  the  question.  It  is  but 
ght,  however,  to  add,  that  the  "  Scripture  Magazine,"  , 
ios.  36,  37,  in  an  extended  review  of  the  work,  controvert*  i 
my  of  Mr.  Holden's  positions.  ' 

2.  The  Jews,  reckoning  their  day  from  evening  to  evening, 
rere  commanded  to  begin  their  sabbaths  in  the  same  manner : 
'  From  even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbath.  Lev. 
ptiii.  32.  This  direction  is  rather  obscure,  as  the  Jews 
eckoned  two  evenings,  the  former  beginning  about  the  ninth  i 
lour  of  the  natural  day,  and  the  other  about  the  eleventh  hour.  J 
—We  shall  see,  that  they  were  required  to  sacrifice  the  * 
Paschal  lamb  "  between  the  evenings,"  but  in  one  place 
he  time  is  specified  *'  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun" 
|Dent,  xvi.  6),  whence  it  appears  that  the  whole  time  com- 
jrehended  between  the  two  evenings  was  also  called  simply 
."  the  evening."*  The  law  requiring  the  computation  of 
the  sabbath  "  from  even  to  even,"  therefore,  implies,  that 
the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  termination  of  the  whole  time  called  "  the  evening,"  and 
"  between  the  evenings ;"  consequently  the  sacred  rest  began. 
after  sunset  on  Friday  evening,  and  ended  at  the  same  time 
on  Saturday  evening. 

31  The  eve  of  the  Sabbath  commenced  with  the.  first  of 
the  two  Jewish  evenings,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
which  was  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  lasted  till 
sunset.  This  is  also  called  the  preparation,  because  the 
people  during  that  time  ceased  from  their  ordinary  labour, 
cooked  their  victuals,  and  prepared  whatever  was  necessary  for 
the  due  observance  of  the  sabbatical  rest.  Some  indeed  are 
of  opinion  that  the  preparation  included  the  whole  of  Friday, 
and  the  subject  is  confessedly  involved  in  some  degree  of 
*  Hulee'  AnalfBis  of  Chtroaolug)',  i.  114. 
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uncertainty.  The  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
perhaps  is,  that  the  preparation,  properly  so  called^  commencel 
at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  ;  but  that  the  whde 
day  was  sometimes  so  denominated. 

4.  Among  the  services  and  duties  required  on  this  day,  none 
are  so  conspicuous  as  the  strictness  of  the  rest  which  it 
enjoined.  The  command  is :  *^  In  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner 
of  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant, 
nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is 
vrithin  thy  gates,"  Ex.  xx.  10.  This  strict  and  entire  rest  is 
enjoined  with  a  frequency  which  shews  the  importance  attach- 
ed to  it  (Ex.  xxiii.  12;  xxxiv.  21 ;  Deut.  v.  14.)  ;  and  the 
severest  penalties  are  denounced  against  its  violation^  Ex. 
xxxi.  16;  XXXV.  2.  Nor  is  the  severity  of  this  prohibition 
mitigated  by  any  subsequent  law  in  the  Old  Testament ;  it  is 
rather  sanctioned  and  enforced.  Thus  we  find  in  the  sacred 
writings  prohibitions  against 

Buying  and  selling,  Neh.  x.  28 — ^21 ;  xiii.  16 — 22. 

KmdHr^  fires,  Ex.  xxxv.  3.  This,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood with  some  limitation,  for  fire  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  sabbatic  sacrifices,  and  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
the  divine  law  of  mercy  not  to  kindle  a  fire  for  the  sick  and 
infirm.  The  meaning  of  the  precept,  therefore^  is,  that  no 
fire  was  to  be  kindled  on  the  saobath-day,  for  cooking  meat, 
which  is  elsewhere  forbidden,  or  for  any  other  servile  purpose. 

Cooking  victuals,  Ex.  xvi.  23.  —  This  and  the  former  law 
were,  as  Michaelis  observes,  especially  calculated  for  the 
climate  of  Palestine.  As  the  Sabbath  began  at  sun-set  (and 
in  Palestine  the  sun  in  the  shortest  days  never  sets  before  five 
o'clock,  nor  in  the  longest  before  seven),  the  Jews  there  might 
have  their  principal  meal  prepared  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday; 
for  between  the  summer  and  winter  months  there  would  only 
be  a  difierence  of  about  two  hours.  By  lighting  good  fires 
on  the  Friday  afternoon,  they  might  also  be  very  comfortable 
till  the  sabbath  evening.  But  in  our  northern  climate,  these 
would  be  very  grievous  prohibitions.  * 

Menial  work. — Besides  the  general  law  against  aH  manner 
of  work,  there  is  a  further  direction  given  in  Jer.  xvii.  21,  22. 
And  reference  may  be  given  to  Numb.  xv.  32 — 36. 

Employment  of*  beasts,  Ex.  xx.  10;  xxiii.  12;  Deut.  v.  13, 
14.  — These,  no  more  than  man,  were  to  be  deprived  of  res^ 
0€  tohe  tortured  vdth  unremitting  toil. 

Travelling,  Ex.  xvi.  29.  —  This  statute,  which  was  given 
in  the  wilderness,  was  only  intended  to  restrain  the  Jews  fircwn 
going  out  on  the  sabbath  to  gather  in  manna,  or  to  do  any 

*  Comment,  on  the  Loiwb  of  Moses,  art.  195. 
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servile  work.  But  the  Hebrew  doctors  have  built  many  fan- 
eifiil  notions  on  the  prohibition,  such  as^  that  it  was  unlawful 
for  a  man  to  go  from  any  town  or  village  where  he  resides^ 
further  than  1000  cubits,  or  about  an  English  mile^  and  that 
in  whatever  posture  they  may  be  on  the  sabbath  morning, 
they  are  to  continue  in  it  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. — 
Hence  we  read  of  a  sabbath-day's  journey  in  Acts  i,  12,  and 
our  Lord  doubtless  referred  to  this  superstitious  notion.  Matt. 
^  xxiv.  20.  These  conceits,  however,  are  foreign  from  the  mean- 
2  ing  of  the  law,  which  merely  forbids  such  travelling  as  is' 
inconsistent  with  the  rest  and  duties  of  the  festival. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  war  is  classed  among  works 
^  prohibited  on  the  sabbath;  but  Michaelis  has  successfully 
controverted  this  notion.  ♦ 

Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  Sabbatical  law,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  designed  to  exclude 
works  of  necessity  and  charity.  It  cannot  be  believed  that  a 
Being  of  infinite  benignity  would  ever  consider  his  laws 
violated  by  actions  proceedmg  from  motives  of  pure  benevo- 
lence^ and  which  at  the  same  time  administered  to  the  good 
of  a  fellow-creature.  Hence  our  Saviour  performed  many 
works  of  this  kind  on  the  sabbath  day. 

The  Sabbath  was  designed  to  be  a  day  of  refreshing  repose, 
and  of  joy  and  gladness  (Isa.  xxx.  29,  &.c.) ;  and  nenoe  we 
find,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  notwithstanding  the  gloom 
and  sadness  with  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  invested 
it,  that  the  Jews  were  wont  to  make  entertainments  thereon 
(Luke  xiv.  1)  ;  and  both  Josephus  and  Philo  consider  feast- 
ings  and  rejoicing  as  essential  to  its  celebration.  The  modem 
Jews  have  converted  it  into  a  day  of  festive  entertainments, 
and  often  of  revelry  and  merriment. 

But  the  sabbath  was  not  only  to  be  a  day  of  rest,  but  also 
a  day  of  devotion  :  it  was  to  be  sanctified  (Ex.  xx.  8 ;  Deut. 
V.  12) :  that  is,  to  be  separated  from  common  to  sacred  pur- 
poses. Hence  there  were  on  the  sabbath,  in  addition  to  the 
daily  offerings,  some  peculiar  to  itself.  A  double  burnt-offer- 
ing was  commanded.  Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10.  See  2  Chron.  ii. 
4;  viii.  13;  xxxi.  3;  Neh.  x.  33;  Ezek.  xlv.  17.  On  every 
sabbath-day  there  were  four  lambs  sacrificed ;  two  in  the 
morning,  and  two  in  the  evening ;  and  the  meat  offerings  and 
drink  offwings,  which  accompanied  the  sacrifices,  were  on 
this  day  to  be  double.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  determine  whether  the  Levitical  law  enjoined  npon 
the  people  the  practice  of  public  worship  on  this  day.    The 

*  Comment,  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  art.  196. 
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were  bound  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord  for  all  their  deliverances 
and  mercies,  Deut.  xvi.  11.  All  the  males  of  the  twelve  tribes 
were  required  to  be  present  at  them  {Ex,  xxxiv.  23 ;  Deut. 
xvi.  16),  during  which  time  God  himself  expressly  undertook 
to  euard  their  habitation  and  substance  against  hostile  in- 
Yaoers,  Ex,  xxxiv.  24.  A  remarkable  instance,  says  Dr. 
Jennings,  of  the  sovereign  and  absolute  power  which  God 
exercises  over  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  men.  Accordingly 
we  find  not,  in  the  whole  scripture  history,  that  any  such 
evil  ever  befel  the  Israelites  on  these  occasions ;  insomuch, 
that  though  in  many  other  cases  they  were  backward  in  be- 
lieving God's  promises ;  yet  on  these  occasions  they  would 
leave  their  habitations  and  families  without  the  least  appre- 
hension of  daneer. 

The  design  of  these  festivals  was,  partly,  to  unite  the  Jews 
among  themselves,  and  to  promote  mutual  love  and  friend- 
ship throughout  the  nation,  by  bringing  them  toother  and 
uniting  them  in  one  purpose,  on  such  solemn  occasions  ;  and 
partly,  that  as  one  church,  they  might  form  one  congregation, 
and  so  ^ve  greater  solemnity  to  the  acts  of  public  worship, 
and  'Con&ibute  more  effectually  to  the  support  of  relirion. — 
Further,  as  the  Jewish  service  and  sanctuary  contained  in 
them  *'  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,*'  and  were  typical 
of  the  Gospel  church,  this  prescribed  <^oncourse  from  all  paits 
of  the  country,  to  the  sanctuary,  might  be  intended  to  typify 
the  gathering  of  the  people  to  Christ,  and  into  his  church, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.     Hence  the  Apostle,  in  allusion 
to  these  general  assemblies  of  the  Israelites  on  the  three 
grand  feasts,  says,    **  We  are  come  to  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  tirst-bom,'*  Heb.  xii.  23.  * 
We  shall  now  treat  of  these  festivals,  in  order. 
I.  The  Passover.  —  This  was  the  first  instituted,  and 
most  solemn  of  all  the  Jewish  festivals.     It  was  instituted  on 
the  eve  of  the  IsraeUtes'  departure  from  Egypt,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commemorating  their  signal  deliverance  from  that 
**  furnace  of  affliction,"  and  their  exemption  from  those  cala- 
mities with  which  their  oppressors  were  universally  visited. 

In  consequence  of  the  attempts  which  Moses  had  made  to 
obtain  for  his  distressed  countrymen  a  relaxation  of  their 
labours  and  sufferings^  the  jealousy  of  Pharaoh  was  aroused, 
and  his  anger  so  far  excited  against  them,  that  their  condi- 
tion was  rendered  by  far  more  insupportable  than  before.  The 
plagues  which  had  been  sent  into  the  midst  of  Egypt,  had, 
indeed,  produced  in  the  haughty  monarch's  breast  a  momen- 

*  Jennings*  Jewish  Ant.  b.  iii.  ch.  4. 
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tary  repentance ;  but  their  more  lasting  effect  had  been  to 
exasperate  and  harden  him  in  the  highest  d^ree.  It,  theie- 
fore,  only  remained  that  God  should  pour  out  upon  him  the 
last  dregs  of  **  the  cup  of  his  indignation/'  and  render  him 
an  string  monument  of  his  offended  justic^e.  '^  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Yet  will  I  brin^  one  plague  move 
upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  E^pt ;  afterwards  he  will '  let  you 
go  hence :  when  he  shall  let  you  go,  he  shall  surely  thmet 
you  out  hence  altogether/'  Ex.  xi.  L  ''  And  Moses  said^ 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  about  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  die 
midst  of  Egypt ;  and  all  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
shall  die.'' — '^  But  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israd 
shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue,  against  man  or  beast :  that 
ye  may  know  how  that  the  Lord  doth  put  a  difierence  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  Israel/'  ver.  4- — 7.  It  was  there- 
fore enjoined,  that  on  the  eve  of  this  promised  deliverance^  a 
spotless  victim  of  the  first  year,  "  from  the  sheep  or  fix>m  the 
goats/'  should  be  sacrificed  by  each  IsraeUtish  family,  who 
were  to  eat  its  flesh  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs. 
If  the  family  were  too  small  to  eat  a  whole  lamb,  then  two 
famihes  were  to  unite  together.  The  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  was  ordered  to  be  sjurinkled  on  the  lintel  and  <m  the 
door-posts  of  the  houses  of  Israel^  by  dipping  therein  a  bunch  rf 
hyssop.  Ex,  xii.  7. 13.  This  was  as  a  token  to  the  destroying 
angels  that  the  houses  bearing  this  mark  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Gody  and  that  no  person  th^ein  was  to  be  injured. 

The  manner  of  eating  the  JPassover,  on  its  first  institutioni 
was  most  significant.    Eating  it  with  unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs^  the  Israelites  were  reminded  of  the  rigour  of 
that  servitude  which  rendered  their  hves  bitter ;  whence  this 
bread  is  called,  "  the  bread  of  aflSiction/'  Deut.  xvi.  3.     They 
were  also  commanded  to  eat  it  standing,  in  the  posture  of 
travellers  who  were  in  haste,  and  had  no  time  to  lose,  that 
faith  in  the  promise  of  their  speedy  deliverance  might  be  kept 
aUve  and  confirmed.  And  as  it  was  designed  that  they  should 
commence  their  march  immediatelv  after  supper,  they  were 
to  have  their  loins  girded,  and  their  staves  m  their  nands, 
that  there  might  be  no  delay  when  the  signal  vras  given. 

The  appellation,  "  Passover/'  was  by  a  metonymy,  given 
to  the  lamb  that  was  sacrificed  on  the  occasion  (Ezra  vi.  20; 
Matt.  xxvi.  17)  ;  whence  the  expressions  **  to  eat  the  Pass- 
over" (Mark  xiv.  12  —14),  and  to  **  sacrifice  the  Passover," 
1  Cor.  V.  7.  Hence,  also,  Christ  is  called,  "  our  Passover," 
or  true  paschal  Lamb.  The  whole  continuance  of  the  fieast 
is,  in  a  lax  sense,  styled  the  Passover  (John  xviii.  39  ;  Luke 
xxii.  1 ) ;  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  Passover  was  kept  only 
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on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  which  was  the 
first  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  sacred  year,  and  the  ensuing  seven 
days  were  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  ;  so  called,  because 
during  its  continuance  the  people  were  to  eat  unleavened 
bread,  and  allow  no  other  to  remain  in  their  dwelUngs,  Sa- 
crifices peculiar  to  the  festival  were  to  be  offered  on  each  of 
the  seven  days  ;  but  the  first  and  last,  were  to  be  sanctified 
above  all  the  rest,  as  Sabbaths,  by  abstaining  from  all  ser- 
vile labour,  and  holding  a  holy  convocation,  Exod.  xii.  16 ; 
Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8, 

The  time  appointed  for  sacrificing  the  paschal  Iamb,  was 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month ;  or,  as 
it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  "between  the  two  evenings,"  i,e,  just 
at  sun-set  (Deut.  xvi.  6),  or  as  some  critics  understand  it, 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

As  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Passover,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  promise,  differed  in 
some  measure  from  the  original  observance,  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  ceremonies  is  requisite. 

The  qualities  of  the  paschal  victim  remained  the  same,  but 
it  was  to  be  separated  from  the  flocks  four  days  before  the 
time  for  its  being  killed.  The  first  passover  was  killed  in  the 
private  dwellings  of  the  Jews ;  but  when  they  left  the  land  of 
their  captivity  it  was  to  be  sacrificed  *'  in  the  place  which 
Jehovah  should  choose  to  place  his  name  there,  Decit.  xvi.  2. 
—  Every  particular  person,  or  a  delegate  from  every  pas- 
chal society,  slew  his  own  victim.  The  lamb  being  killed, 
one  of  the  priests  received  its  blood  into  a  vessel,  which  was 
handed  from  one  priest  to  another,  until  it  reached  him  who 
stood  beside  the  altar,  by  whom  it  was  sprinkled  at  its  foot. 
The  lamb  was  then  flayed,  and  the  fat  taken  out  and  con- 
sumed ;  after  which  the  owner  took  it  to  his  home,  where  it 
was  roasted  whole,  and  eaten  by  the  paschal  society,  with  un- 
leavened bread  and  bitter  herbs.  It  was  enjoined  upon  them, 
not  to  break  the  bones  of  the  victim  (Ex.  xii.  46.),  as  a  fur- 
ther indication  of  the  haste  in  which  they  first  partook  of  the 
feast,  not  leaving  time  to  break  the  bones  and  suck  out  the 
marrow.  It  also  had  a  typical  reference  which  we  shall  con- 
sider presently.  Nor  was  any  part  of  the  lamb  to  remain  till 
the  morning :  if  it  were  not  all  eaten  it  was  to  be  consumed 
by  tire,  ver.  10.  The  same  law  was  extended  to  all  eucharis- 
tical  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxii.  30.)  ;  no  part  of  which  was  to  be 
left,  or  set  by,  lest  it  should  be  corrupted,  or  converted  to 
any  profane  or  common  use,  —  an  injunction,  which  was  de- 
signed, no  doubt,  to  maintain  the  honour  of  sacrifices,  and 
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teach  the  Jews  to  treat  with  reverence  whatever  wafi  comae* 
crated,  more  especially,  to  the  service  of  Grod.  * 

After  the  Israelites  were  established  in  their  own  land,  that 
part  of  the  institution  which  required  them  to  eat  the  passover 
standing,  and  equipped  as  travellers  was  dispensed  with  :  thej 
partook  of  the  sacrificial  meal,  like  men  at  rest  and  ease, 
sitting  or  reclining  on  couches  placed  round  the  table^  ac- 
cording to  the  universal  custom  oi  the  East,  John  xiii.  28.  &c. 

The  learned  Lightfoot  has  collected  from  the  Jewish  wn« 
ters  a  number  of  particulars  relative  to  their  mode  of  cele- 
brating the  Passover,  &om  which  the  following  are  selected. 

(1.)  The  first  thing  coimected  with  the  solenmity  was  the 
choice  of  the  lambs,  which  were  either  brought  by  individuals, 
or  purchased  of  the  priests* 

(2.)  The  next  thing  was  the  searching  for  leaven.  On  the 
thirteenth  day  at  even  (which  was  the  commencement  of  their 
fourteenth  day)  they  searched  the  houses  with  lighted  wax 
candles,  Zeph.  i.  12.  This  work  took  the  precedence  of  evoy 
other,  even  the  study  of  the  law.  Before  commencing  the 
search,  they  uttered  the  following  short  prayer :  •*  Blessed  be 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  king  everlastmg,  who  hast  sano- 
tified  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  hast  enjoined  us  the 
putting  away  of  leaven."  Between  the  conclusion  of  this 
prayer  and  tne  conclusion  of  the  search,  they  uttered  not  a 
word.  Whatever  leaven  was  found,  was  either  put  into  a 
box,  or  hung  up  in  some  safe  place  to  keep  it  from  nnce,  lest 
they  should  carry  any  part  thereof  into  their  holes.  And  lest 
any  particle  should  nave  escaped  their  notice  they  concluded 
the  search  with  the  following  execration  :  "  All  the  leaven 
that  is  within  my  possession,  which  I  have  seen,  or  have 
not  seen,  let  it  be  null,  let  it  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth.'* 

(3.)  On  the  forenoon  of  the  fourteenth  day,  they  began  to 
make  the  unleavened  bread,  which  they  were  enjoined  to 
use  during  the  feast.     It  consisted  of  wheat,  which  had  been 
ground  three  days  before,  to  allow  it  time  to  cool,  for  fear  of 
fermentation.    The  figure  of  these  cakes  was  round  and  thin, 
perforated  like  a  honey-comb,  to  keep  them  from  fermenting ; 
and  they  were  neither  salted,  nor  made  with  butter,  nor  with 
olive  oil,  but  with  water.     Some  of  the  richer  Jews  added 
eggs  and  sugar  to  render  them  more  palatable,   but  these 
might  not  be  eaten  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast.     At  noon 
on  this  day,    every  person  throughout  the  land  destroyed 
the  leaven  which  had  been  collected,  repeating  the  former 
malediction. 

*  Jennings*  Jewish  Aotiq.  b.  iii.  c.  4. 
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^  (4.)  The  next  thing  was  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  vic- 
Of  this  we  have  already  spoken.     But  it  may  be  pro- 
»,  to  add,  that  during  the  killing  of  the  passover,  which' 

a  done  by  three  companies,  consisting  of  a  delegate  from' 
wery  paschal  society,  tlie  silver  trumpets  gave  twenty-eeveR 
full  blasts,  or  nine  during  the  attendance  of  each  company,' 
in  addition  to  the  nine  wTiich  were  given  during  the  time  of 
the  evening  sacrifice.  The  Levites  also  sang  "  the  lesser 
Halle!,"  comprising  the  113th,  to  the  118th  psaJma. 

When  the  Killing  of  the  passover  fell  on  the  Sabbath,  the* 
victims  were  not  taken  from  the  Temple  by  their  owners  till' 
after  the  termination  of  the  day.  When  the  first  company- 
had  killed  their  lambs,  they  retired  into  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tUes ;  when  the  second  company  had  killed  theirs,  they  re- 
tired into  the  sacred  fence ;  and  when  the  third  company  had 
slain  theirs,  they  retired  into  the  court  of  the  Priests.  At 
the  close  of  the  Sabbath  they  carried  home  the  lambs,  whicfe 
were  roasted,  whole,  and  eaten  by  the  respective  societies. 

(5.)  The  time  of  the  feast  being  arrived,  the  guests  placed 
themselves  in  a  reclining  posture  on  couches  around  the  table, 
their  left  arms  leaning  thereon,  and  their  feet  extending  out- 
ward and  backwards.  This  shews  the  meaning  of  the  evan-* 
eelist's  expression,  of  the  beloved  disciple's  leaning  on  the 
bosom  of  Jesus  (John  xiii.  23),  and  on  his  breast  (ver.  25j  ■ 
xxi.  20) :  that  ia,  our  Lord  was  leaning  on  the  table  on  his 
left  elbow,  and  so  turning  his  breast  and  face  away  from  the 
table  on  one  side ;  and  John  sitting  in  the  same  posture  next 
to  him,  with  his  back  towards  Jesus'  breast,  so  that,  when- 
ever our  Saviour  put  up  his  arm,  the  disciple  was  within  hia 
embrace.  It  also  explains  how  the  woman,  who  was  a 
sinner,  and  had  brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  could 
stattd  at  Christ's  feet,  behind  him,  while  she  anointed  them 
with  the  ointment,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head, 
Luke  vii.  38.  Being  thus  seated,  a  cup  of  wine  was  mingled 
vvith  water,  over  which  the  master  of  the  family,  or  "  the 
rehearser  of  the  office  of  the  passover,"  offered  thanks  in  the 
following  form — "  Blessed  be  thou,  0  Lord,  who  hast  created 
the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Blessed  he  thou  for  this  good  day,  and 
for  this  holy  convocation,  which  thou  hast  given  us  for  joy  < 
and  rejoicing.  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified 
Israel  and  the  times."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  benediction, 
the  whole  company  drank  of  the  cup,  four  of  which  were 
drank  in  the  course  of  the  feast.  The  ceremony  of  washing 
hands  was  then  introduced,  after  which  the  table  was  fur- 
nished with  the  paschal  lamb,  cakes  of  unleavened  bread, 
bitter  herbs,  a  part  of  the  fourteenth  day's  offerings,  and  & 
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dish  of  thick  sauce,  compounded  of  bruised  dates,  figs,  w 
raisins,  steeped  in  vinegar  till  it  was  of  the  consistem:eo( 
clay.  Tliis  was  to  remind  them  of  the  clay  in  which  t\m 
fathers  wrought  white  in  Egypt,  The  table  being  thus  fiu- 
nished,  the  president  took  a  small  piece  of  sallad,  anj 
having  blessed  God  for  having;  created  the  fruit  of  the  ground, 
he  ate  it,  as  did  also  the  other  guests;  after  which  all  tk 
dishes  were  removed  from  the  table.  The  design  of  lliil 
was  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  children,  and  to  induce  then 
to  enquire  into  its  reason.  If  there  were  no  children,  the  wife 
enquired  ;  and  if  there  were  no  wife,  the  company  enquiredr 
if  none  enquired  the  president  began  as  follows  :  "  How  dif- 
ferent is  this  night  from  all  other  nights  !  For  on  all  otha 
nights  we  eat  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  indifferently  jbul 
on  this  night  unleavened  bread  only.  On  other  nights  M 
eat  any  herbs  whatever ;  but  on  this  night  bitter  herbs,  Ob 
all  other  nights  we  eat  flesh  either  roasted,  or  stewed,  or 
boiled ;  but  on  this  night  we  eat  flesh  roasted  only.  On  ill 
other  nights  we  wash  but  once  ;  but  on  this  night 
twice.  On  all  other  nights  we  eat  either  sitting  or  leaning 
indifferently ;  on  this  night  we  all  eat  leaning."  But  if  tbt 
children  enquired,  the  president  replied,  according  to  thai 
capacity,  thus  i  "  Children,  we  were  all  servants,  like  thia  msd- 
servant,  or  this  man-servant,  who  waiteth,  and  on  thia  ni^ 
many  years  ago,  the  Lord  redeemed  us,  and  brought  us  U 
liberty."  Or,  if  the  children  were  of  an  advancea  age,  tu 
would  relate  the  wonders  done  in  Egypt,  the  manner  of  theit 
deliverance  thence,  and  God's  manifold  goodness  towardi 
them  in  the  wilderness.  According  to  the  Talmud,  "  Hb 
began  wath  their  disgrace,  and  ended  with  their  glory."  This 
was  an  annual  commentary  on  Ex.  xii.  26,  27.  The  several 
dishes  were  now  replaced  on  the  table,  the  president  ei- 
plaining  the  import  of  the  paschal  lamb,  the  bitter  herbi^ 
and  the  unleavened  bread,  and  repeating  the  II  3th  and  H4tli 
psalms,  he  concluded  with  the  following  prayer :  "  Blessed 
be  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king  everlasting,  who  hast  redeem- 
ed us,  and  redeemed  our  fathers  out  of  Egypt,  and  broti^t 
us  to  this  night,  to  eat  uideavened  bread  and  bitter  hwM." 
At  the  conclusion  of  this,  all  the  company  drank  off  the 
second  cup  of  wine  and  water,  and  the  hands  were  ^sia 
washed,  accompanied  with  an  ejaculatory  prayer.  After  the 
basins  were  removed,  the  president  took  the  two  cakes  of 
unleavened  bread,  broke  one  of  them  into  two  pieces,  hud 
the  broken  cake  upon  that  which  was  entire,  and  gave 
thanks  to  the  Lord,  who  brought  bread  out  of  the  earth. 
The  two  cakes  were  then  divided  among  the  company,  who 
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lite  them  with  bitter  herbs  and  the  thick  sauce :  after  which 
the  president  pronounced  the  following  prayer :  "  Blessed 
l>e  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  king  everlasting,  who  hast  sanctifi- 
ed us  by  the  commandments,  and  hast  commanded  us  con- 
cerning the  eating  of  the  unleavened  bread."  It  will  be 
observed  that  our  Lord,  at  his  appointment  of  the  supper, 
reversed  the  order  of  blessing  and  breaking  the  bread :  he 
first  giving  thanks,  and  then  breaking  the  bread.  It  is  to 
that  part  of  the  feast  just  noticed,  that  our  Lord's  words  re- 
lative to  Judas  refer :  '^  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me 
m  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray  me."  He  also  pointed  out 
the  tmitor,  by  giving  him  the  sop,  or  piece  of  unleavened 
Jbread  and  bitter  herbs,  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  thick 
aauce  before  mentioned.  The  meat  of  tne  peace-offerings 
fras  next  eaten,  with  an  appropriate  prayer ;  and  then  tne 
flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  the  concluding  dish : 
nfter  which  tney  washed  a  third  time.  A  third  cup  of  wine 
]was  then  filled,  which  was  emphatically  called  "  the  cup  of 
IHessing,''  because  over  it  the  president  returned  thanks. 
St.  Paul  uses  the  same  phrase  for  denoting  the  sacramental 
cup  in  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  from  this  third  cup,  and  a  part  of  the  unleavened 
bread  raaaaining  from  the  passover,  that  our  Lord«  took  the 
elements  for  the  Christian  communion.  Lastly,  a  fourth  cup 
of  wine  was  set  on  the  table,  called  the  ciip  of  the  Hallel, 
because  over  it  the  president  completed  the  Hallel  which  he 
)iad  begun  over  the  second  cup.  Over  that  he  had  repeated 
the  1 13th  and  1 14th  psalms,  and  he  now  proceeded  to  repeat 
from  the  116th  to  the  118th,  after  whidi  he  concluded  with 
**  the  blessing  of  the  song.*'* 

These  particulars  will  materially  illustrate  the  evangelical 
histories,  concerning  the  celebration  of  the  last  passover  by 
pur  Saviour,  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
paschal  society  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  Redeemer 
suad  his  twelve  disciples.  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
the  manner  in  which  they  reclined  at  this  feast  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  evangehst,  who  says,  the  beloved  disciple 
VTBB  leaning  on  his  master's  bosom.  In  like  manner  as 
the  Jewish  passover  was  made  the  occasion  of  discoursing  on 
the  mercy  of  God,  in  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  their 
bitter  servitude,  our  Saviour  makes  use  of  it  for  expatiating  on 
that  mercy,  as  more  conspicuously  manifested  in  the  girt  of 
his  Son,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world  through  his  aeath. 
As  the  president  distributed  among  the  guests  the  consecrated 
bread ;  so  our  Saviour  brake  the  bread,  after  having  given 

*  Lig^htfoot,  Temple  Service,  chap.  xii.  xiii. 
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thanks^  and  ^ve  it  to  his  disciples,  saying,  **  Take,  eat,  ilmv 
my  body,  which  is  given  for  you.  This  do  in  remembrance 
01  me."  Hence  St.  Paul  declares,  that  in  celebratii^  tliii 
feast  we  *'  do  shew  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come 
again ; "  which  is  beautifully  expressed  in  our  church  service, 
in  the  address  to  the  communicant : — *'  Take  and  eat  this  t»r^ 
membrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  upon  him  in  th 
heart  by  faith,  with  thanksgiving."  Of  '*  the  cup  of  blessing 
we  have  spoken  above,  m  conformity  with  the  custom  of 
concluding  the  feast  by  chanting  or  singing  *'  the  blessing  of 
the  song,"  our  Saviour  and  his  aisciples  concluded  by  singug 
a  hymn,  or  song  of  thanksgiving.* 

Before  concliming  the  description  of  the  paschal  solemnik 
we  must  remark,  that  it  was  customary,  on  this  occasion,  fir 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  give  the  free  use  of  thdr 
rooms  and  furniture  to  strangers  who  came  up  to  keep  tie 
feast.  For  this  reason  Jerusalem  is  called  '^  the  commoi 
city-:"  it  was  common  to  all  the  tribes  at  the  time  of  tie 
great  festivals.  This  will  explain  the  otherwise  inexplicalle 
conduct  of  our  Saviour,  in  sending  his  disciples  to  a  man  ia 
the  city,  saying,  *'  The  master  sayeth  '  My  time  is  at  hand, 
I  will  keep  the  passover  at  thy  house  with  my  disciples.' 
It  was  also  the  custom,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Jewish  hi 
tory,  to  liberate  some  criminal  on  this  occasion,  which  ex- 
plains Matt,  xxvii.  15,  8cc. 

Such  was  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  passover  of  the 
first  month,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  Abib  or  Nism, 
which  every  Israelite  was  required  to  observe,  except  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  enumerated  Numb.  ix.  1 — 13,  on  pain  of 
death.  No  uncircuracised  person  was  allowed  to  participate 
in  its  celebration.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
there  was  also  a  passover  of  the  second  montli,  observed  on 
the  14th  day  of  the  month  Jair  or  Zify  by  those  individuals 
who  were  precluded  from  attending  the  former.  The  regula- 
tions for  both  were  alike  (Numb.  ix.  6 — 15),  except  that  m 
the  second  month  they  might  have  leaven  in  their  houses,  for 
the  use  of  their  families,  and  that  the  singing  of  the  HaBel 
was  dispensed  with  during  the  time  they  were  eating  the 
paschal  supper,  t 

That  the  passover  had  a  typical  reference  to  Christ,  ap- 
pears from  the  apostle  calling  mm  "  our  passover,"  1  Cor.  v.  7; 
but  concerning  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  type 
and  the  antitype  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  some  di&r- 

*  See  Dr.  A.  Garke  on  the  Eucharist. 

t  Lightfoot,  Heb.  and  TaI  r^,.  on  Mark  xiv.  26. 
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>ce  among  learned  men.  Dr.  Jennings  has  selected  the- 
allowing  particulars  from  Witsius'  CEcojiomia  Fcederis,  where; 
that  celebrated  divine  has  treated  the  subject  under  four 
general  heads: — the  person  of  Christ  —  his  sufferings  —  the 
fruits  or  effects  of  them  —  and  the  way  in  which  we  are  ta 
obtain  an  interest  therein. 

i'irst.   The  person  of  Christ  was  typified  by  the  paechaB 

Iamb  ;  on  which  account,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  lamb 

the  daily  sacrifice,  he  is  often  represented  under  the  emblem 

a  lamb,  Isa.  Hii.  7  ;  John  i.  29.     The  fitness  nnd  propriety 

this  type  or  emblem,  consists  partly  in  some  natural  pro- 

rties  belonging  to  a  lamb,  and  partly  in  some  circumstances 

culiar  to  tne  paschal  lamb,     A  lamb  being,  perhaps,  the 

ftst  subject  to  choler  of  any  animal  in  the  brute  creation, 

f,B  a  very  proper   emblem  of  our  Saviour's  humility  and 

Bekness,  and  of  his  inoffensive   behaviour  (Matt.  xi.  29) ;. 

r  he  by  whose  precious  blood  we  were  redeemed,  was  "  a> 

mb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,"  (1  Pet.i.  19);  and. 

Lewise  of  his  exemplary  patience   and  submission  to  hia 

gather's  will,  under  all  his  sufferings  and  in  the  agony  of  death ; 

■  though  he  was  "  oppressed  and  afflicted,  yet  he  opened 

t  his  mouth."     By  his  almighty  power  he  could  have  de- 

rered  himself  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  he  had 

me   on  former   occasions  (Luke  iv,  29,  30 ;  John  viii.  59) ; 

ut  behold  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  now  transformed 

to  a  lamb,  by  his  obedience  to  his  Father's  will,  and  compas- 

Mi  to  the  souls  of  men !     There  were  also  some  circumstancea 

iculiar  to  the  paschal  lamb  which  contributed  to  its  fitness 

nd  propriety  as  a  type  and  emblem  of  Christ ;  such  as  its 

eedom  from  all  blemish  and  natural  defect,  that  it  might 

le  better  represent  the  immaculate  Son  of  God,  who   was 

tade  without  sin,  and  never  committed  iniquity,  Heb.vii,  26* 

t  was  ordered  to  be  taken  from  the  flock,  thereby  represent- 

^  that  divine  person,  who,  in  order  to  his  being  made  a 

Hcrifice  for  our  sins,  first  became  one  of  us  by  taking  our 

'{lesb  and  blood,  and  being  "  made  in  all  things  like  unto  hia 

brethren,"  Heb.ii.  14—17.    The  paschal  \awh  was  to  be  a 

male  of  the  first  year,  when  the  flesh  was  in  the  highest  state 

of  perfection  for  food  ;  more  fitly  to  represent  the  "  child  that 

was  to  be  bom,"  — "the  son  that  was  to  be  given"  (Isa.  is.  6) 

to  us,,  and  the  excellency  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  to  offer  for 

UB,  after  he  had  lived  a  short  time  among  men.     Once  more, 

■  ^e  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  taken  out  (^  the  flock  four  daya 

I  sacrificed.     This  circumstance,  if  we  under- 

pi-ophetic  days  as  are   mentioned   in  the 

Ezekiel,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  Christ, 
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who  left  his  mother's  house  and  family^  and  engaged  pdb- 
licly  in  his  office  as  a  Saviour,  four  years  before  his  death. 

Secondly y  The  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  were  aho 
typified  by  the  paschal  lamb  in  yarious  particulars. — The 
lamb  was  to  be  Killed  by  ^'  the  whole  assembly  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel"  (Exod.  xii.  6) ;  and  so  the  whole  estate  of 
the  Jews»  scribes,  elders,  rulers,  and  the  populace  in  genenli 
(comp.  Mark  xiv.  43,  with  Lu.  xxiii.  13)  conspired  in  the 
death  of  Christ.    The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  lulled  by  the 
effusion  of  its  blood,  as  pointing  out  the  manner  of  Clmit'i 
deatli ;  in  which  there  was  an  eifusion  of  blood  on  the  cross. 
It  was  to  be  roasted  with  fire,  as  representing  its  antitype 
enduring  on  our  account  the  fierceness  of  God's  anger^  whioi 
is  said  to  **  bum  like  fire,"  Ps.  Ixxxix.  46 ;  Jcr.  iv.  4.     Hence 
that  complaint  of  our  suffering  Sayiour,  in  the  prophecy  coin 
ceming  him  in  the  22nd  Psalm.     ''My  heart  is  like  wax, it 
is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels ;  my  strength  is  dried  up 
like  a  potsherd,  and  my  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws,**  ▼«. 
14,  15.      There  was  further,  a  remarkable  correspondence 
between  the  type  and  antitype  in  respect  to  the  place  and 
time  in  which  each  was  killed  as  a  sacnfice.     The  place  wae 
the  same  as  to  both ;  namely,  **  the  place  which  the  laA 
should  choose  to  put  his  name  there,*'  which  from  the  reign 
of  David  was  at  Jerusalem.    The  time  was  also  the  same,  nt 
Christ  suffered  his  agonies  on  the  sanie  evening  on  which  the 
passover  was  celebrated  ;  and  his  death  the  next  day^  *'  be- ' 
tween  the  two  evenings,"  according  to  the  most  probable 
interpretation  of  that  phrase,  namely,  between   noon  and 
sunset. 

Thirdly y  Several  of  the  fruits  and  consequences  of  the 
death  of  Christ  were  remarkably  typified  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  paschal  lamb ;  such  as  protection  and  salvation  by  his 
blood,  of  which  the  sprinkhng  of  the  door-posts  with  the 
blood  of  the  lamb,  and  the  safety  which  the  Israelites  by 
that  means  enjoyed  from  the  plague  which  spread  througn 
all  families  of  the  E^ptians,  was  a  designed  and  illustrions 
emblem.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  type,  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  called  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling,"  1  Pet.  i.  2  ;  Heb. 
xii.  24. 

Immediately  upon  the  Israelites  eating  the  first  passoTer, 
they  were  delivered  from  their  Egyptian  slavery,  ana  rest(M:ed 
to  full  liberty,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  many 
years ;  and  such  is  the  fruit  of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  a 
spiritual  and  much  nobler  sense,  to  all  that  believe  in  him; 
for  he  hath  thereby  "  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us," 


^  ^d.  "  brought  118  into  the  glorious  bberty  of  the  children  of 
^^^(Jd,"Heb.is.  12;  Rom.  yiii.-21. 

^^i  fb«r(^ty,  The  manner  in  which  we  are  to  obtain  an 
W  ^}^^^^  '''  ^''^  blessed  fniitB  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  waa 
/    ^j"  ^pf^sented  by  lively  erablems  in  the  passover ;  narady, 

*T  the   sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door  posts,  and  iyi  ^ 
^*^'ng  the  flesh  of  the  lamb.     The  door  post  may  be  undeiH 
;®ft><Xl   to  sienify  the  heart  of  man,  which  is  the  gate  or  doa» 
^^_'*viiich   the  king  of  glory  is  to  enter   (Ps.  xxiv.  7);  a.ai    j 
.     'di  is  as  manifest  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  the  veiy  doors   ' 
*^*^-*r  houses  are  to  anyone  that  passes  by  them,  1  Samu 
—    '^.    The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  door  posts  ma3F! 
*^~^<'ore  signify  the  purirying  of  the  heart  by  the  grace  of   [ 
^~*s3t,  which  he  purchased  for  ua  by  his  blood.     This  seemA   | 
'^"^     the  allusion  in  the  following  expression,  "  Having  youv 
1  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,"  Heb.  x,  22.     Byt 
r^*^E  the  flesh  of  the  lamb,  we  have  no  difficulty  to  unden 
^**^3  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  since  Christ  himself  has  e»5 
^^^^ed  saving  faith  in  him  by  the  metaphor  of  eating  his 
V^^>  probably  in  reference  to  the  passover,  John  vi.  53.     Ifl 
^.^^orthy  of  notice,  that  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  wholcy 
^^^  "Was  to  be  all  eaten,  and  none  of  it  left :  which  may  fitly 
^'^'^ify,  that,  in  order  to  our  obtaining  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
^^crifice,  we  must  receive  him,  submit  to  him,  and  trust  upon 
^llQ  in  all  his  characters   and    offices,    as  our  prophet,  our 
•^     priest,  and  our  king.     Nor  are  we  to  expect  that  he  will 
^    redeem  and  save  us  from  the  wrath  to  come,  if  we  will  not  at 
;;,    present  have  him  to  reign  over  us. 

The  passover  was  to  be  eaten  with  bitter  herbs ;  which, 
besides  its  being  an  intended  memorial  of  the  afflictions  of  the 
Isi'aelites  in  Egypt,  may  fitly  signify,  that  repentance  for  sin 
must  accompany  faith  m  Christ ;  and  also,  that,  if  we  are 
partakers  of  the  benefit  of  Christ's  sufferings,  we  must  ex- 
pect, and  be  content,  to  be  in  some  measure  partakers  like- 
wise of  his  sufferings.  To  this  purpose  the  apostle  speaks 
of  "  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings"  (Phil,  iii,  10) ;  and  also 
saith,  that  "  If  we  suff^  with  him,  we  also  shall  reign  with 
him."  2Tim.  ii.  12.  The  passover  was  also  to  be  eaten  with 
unleavened  bread ;  which  St.  Paul  interprets  to  signify  sin- 
cerity and  purity  of  heart,  in  opposition  to  malice,  wicked- 
ness, and  falsehood,  and  which  must  nec^sarily  accompany 
faith  in  Christ  in  order  to  his  being  our  passover,  that  is, 
onr  protector  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  our  redeemer  from 
spiritual  bondage  and  misery,  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8,  It  was  further 
ordered,  that  in  eating  the  paschal  lamb  they  should  "  not 
break  a  bone  of  it ;"  a  circumstance  in  which  there  was  a  re- 
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mark&ble  correspondence  between  the  type  and  the  antitypft. 
John  xix.  33— 36. 

None  who  were  legally  unclean  and  polluted  might  eat  thi 
paasover,  which  may  further  intimate  that  purity  and  holinei 
are  necessary  and  incumbent  on  all  who  would  partake  of  t!h| 
benefit  of  ChnBt's  sacrifice ;  for  "  what  fellowship  hath  rights 
ouBncBSwith  unrighteousness?  What  communion  hath  lidl 
with  darkness?  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  BeliaT" 
2Cor.  vi.  14,  15. 

The  Israelites  were  to  eat  their  first  pnssover  in  the  hol^ 
and  posture  of  travellers ;  which,  in  the  mystical  sense,  mi 
signify,  that  such  as  enter  into  covenant  with  God,  throua 
Christ,  must  be  resolved  upon,  and  ready  to  go  forth  to  e 
duty  to  which  he  calls  them.  They  are  not  to  look  on  —^ 
world  as  their  home ;  but  remembering  that  they  are  trave 
ling  towards  heaven,  they  are  to  bear  that  blessed  world  mocb 
upon  their  thourfita,  and  be  diligent  in  preparing  for  an  at 
trance  into  it.  To  this  purpose  are  we  exhorted  "  to  gird  up 
the  loins  of  our  mind  and  be  sober ;"  to  "  stand,  having  onr 
loins  girded  about  with  truth ;"  and  "  as  strangers  and  pil- 
grims, to  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  thi 
soul,"  1  Pet.  i.  13;  Eph.  vi.  14;  1  Pet.  ii.  11.  In  all  these 
expressions,  there  seems  to  be  some  reference  to  the  habit  and 
posture  of  the  Israelites  at  their  first  paasover.  They  were 
to  eat  the  passover  in  haste ;  and  thus  we  must  "  flee  for  re- 
fuge to  lay  bold  on  the  hope  set  before  ua"  (Heb.  vi.  18.); 
must  not  delay  and  trifle,  but "  give  diligence  to  make  our  call- 
ing and  election  sure"  (2  Pet.  i.  10.);  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  said  to  "  suffer  violence,  and  the  violent  t^e  it  by 
force,"  Matt.  xi.  12.  In  the  last  place,  the  Israelites  were 
to  eat  the  passover,  each  family  in  their  own  house;  and 
none  might  go  out  of  the  house  any  more  that  night,  lest  the 
destroying  angel  should  meet  and  kill  him.  By  tlie  houses 
may  be  understood  the  church  of  Christ,  in  which  only  we 
are  to  expect  communion  with  him  and  salvation  from  him; 
and  having  entered  into  it,  we  must  not  go  out  again,  lest  we 
meet  vrith  the  doom  of  apostates,  Heb.vi.4 — 6;  x.  39.;  2  Pet. 
ii.  20,  21.* 

On  the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  that  is,  the  second  day  of 
the  feast,  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley  harvest  was 
offered,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgement  of  the  goodness  of  God 
in  the  bestowment  of  the  former  and  the  latter  rains,  and  in  the 
production  of  the  fruits   of  the   earth.     The  sacrifice  and 

*  WitBiua  on  Ibe  Covenuits,  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  &c. ;  JemiiDga'  Antiq.  b.  iii.  chip,  i 


jiksgiving  to  be  offered   on  this  occasion  a 
.  xxiii.  9 — 14, 
e  importance  of  this  feast,  both  in  its  spiritual  references 
its  connection  with    numerous  passages  of  Scripture, 
"^ust  he  our  apology  for  having  treated  it  at  such  great    | 
length.  I 

n.  The  Feast  or  Pentecost.     This  was  the  second  of    , 
the  thi'ee  grand  festivals,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  cir^ 
curastance  of  its  being  kept  fifty  days  after  the  first  day  of 
'  unleavened  bread  :  —  "Ye  shall  count  unto  you  from  the  nior^ 
'  row  after  the  sabbath,  (i.  e.  the  morrow  after  the  first  day  of 
the  passover  week,  which  was  to  be  counted  a  sabbath)  m>iii 
the  day  that  ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave  offering ;  sever* 
sabbaths  (weeks)  shall  be  complete,  even  to  the  morrow  after 
lie  seventh  sabbath   shall  ye  number  fifty  days,"  Lev.xxii- 
See  also  Deut,  xvi.  9—12.     From  the  same  circum- 
fence  it  is  called  "the  Feast  of  Weeks,"  being  celebrated  seveir 
Jib,  or  a  week  of  weeks,  after  the  celebration  of  the  former 
was  also  called  "  the  Feast  of  Harvest,"  and  "  the 
lay  of  first-fruits,"  because  the  Jews  then  offered  thanks  to' 
*"   i  for  the  bounties  of  the  harvest,  in  bread  baked  of  the 
fcew  com,  Exod,  xxiii,  16;  Lev.  xxiii;  Numb,  xxviii,     Oni 
_^'  was  also  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  law  on    , 
tfountSinai. 

'  The  day  on  which  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  celebrated  was 
leparated  from  a  common  to  a  sacred  use  :  ^  all  the  males  of 
biidea  were  ordered  to  be  present  at  Jerusalem  :  —  two  wheaten 
ikes  were  presented  as  the  firat-fruits  of  the  wheat-harvest, 
'  for  the  whole  nation  ;  and  every  individual  presented  hia  firat- 
fiTiits  on  the  altar,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  bounties  of  1 
Providence.  Another  thing  was  the  burnt  offering  for  the  ' 
day,  consisting  of  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year,  without  ble- 
mish, one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams,  and  their  ace ompany- 
irig  meat  and  drink  offerings.  After  this  were  offered  a  ki(J 
ofihe  goats,  for  a  sin-offering,  and  two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
for  a  peace  offering.  The  Hallel,  or  the  whole  of  the  psalms 
from  the  113th  to  the  118th  inclusive,  was  then  sung,  which 
terminated  the  duties  of  the  day,* 

The  Christian  church  also  celebrates  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
fifty  days,  or  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover,  or  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Pentecost 
after  our  Saviour's  death  fell  on  a  Sunday,  -f  The  tradition 
smong  the  Fathers  is  express,  that  on  this  day  the  church  has 

•  Lifchtfoot'a  Temple  Service,  ch.  liv.  sect.  3. 
t  See  Holdeo  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  233,  &c.. 
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always  celebrated  this  festival.  There  seems  to  be  a  lemuk- 
able  correspondence  between  the  giving  of  the  law  in  Simi, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
The  former  was  accompanied  with  thunderings  and  lights 
ningSy  and  the  latter  witn  a  mighty  rushing  wind  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  tongues  of  fire. 

The  feast  of  Pentecost  is  celebrated  by  the  modem  Jews 
on  two  days,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  mooiL 

III.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  was  the  lastef 
the  three  great  festivals,  and  like  the  passover,  lasted  for  a 
week,  dunn^  which  time  the  people  left  their  ordinary  dwdl- 
ings  to  abide  in  booths,  or  arbours,  made  of  *^  the  muts  d 
gc^ly  trees,  branches  of  palm-trees,  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and 
willows  of  the  brook,"  Lev.  xxiii.  40.  Hence  it  is  called  by 
the  Evangelist,  scenopegia,  or  the  *'  feast  of  tents/'  John  vii.i 
The  booths  were  erected  in  the  temple,  in  the  public  places, 
in  courts,  and  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses.  The  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  was  the  15th  of  the 
month  Tizri.  The  design  of  the  festival  was  (1.)  to  remind 
them  of  their  fathers  dwelling  in  tents  in  the  wilderness,  LeT. 
xxiii.  40 — 43.  —  (2.)  To  be  a  yearly  thanksgiving  after  the  in- 
gathering of  the  harvest,  Ex.  xxxiv.  22,  &c. 

The  mode  of  celebrating  this  festival  was  as  foUows.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  feast,  which  was  accounted  a  sabbath, 
the  people  abstained  from  all  servile  work,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  construct  their  booths.  These  being  erected, 
they  attended  the  public  worship  of  the  several  days,  and  of- 
fered in  their  order  the  appropnate  sacrifices,  which  were  re- 
markable in  the  decrease  which  took  place  each  successive  day. 
Besides  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  which 
were  indispensable,  they  offered  on  the  first  day  thirteen  bul- 
locks, two  rams,  fourteen  lambs,  and  a  kid  of  the  goats,  vnth 
their  meat  and  drink  offerings.  Numb,  xxix.  12 — 16,  These 
offerings  the  six  successive  days  were  regularly  decreased  one 
bullock  on  each  day.  But  on  the  eighth  day,  which  was  ac- 
counted a  sabbath,  there  were  only  one  bullock,  one  ram, 
seven  lambs,  and  a  kid  of  the  goats,  with  their  meat  and 
drink  offerings*.  Num.  xxix.  17 — 38.  In  the  time  of  our  Savi- 
our some  variations  had  been  effected  in  the  manner  of  ob- 
serving this  feast,  through  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  first  thing  they  did  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast  was,  to 
procure  some  palm  and  myrtle  branches,  and  then  to  go  to  a 
place  a  little  below  Jerusalem,  on  the  brook  of  Kedron,  for 
two  willow  branches  each;  one  for  his  lukb,  or  bunch  of 

*  Lightfoot,  Tewple  Senrice,  chap,  xvk  sect.  1. 
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id  myrtles,  bound  up  by  means  of  a  twig,  a  cord,  a 
gold  thread,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual ; 
r  to  place  at  the  side  of  the  altar.     Their  lukbs  they 
mstantly  carried  in  their  right  hands  during  the  first  day  of 
le  feast,  and  in  their  lell  a  branch  of  the  citron,  with  its 
nit.    The   first   place   they  resorted   to   was    the   temple, 
I  attend   the  morning  sacrifice.     When   the  parts   of  the 
_    wirifice  were  laid   on   the  altar,  the  singular   ceremony  of 
pouring  out  the   water   commenced,  the  manner  of  doing 
which  was  as  follows : —  One  of  the  priests,  with  a  golden  fla- 
gon, of  three  logs  (or  eighteen  egg-shells  full),  went  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  where  filling  it  witJi  water,  he  returned  to  the 
court  of  the  priests,  by  the  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the  court 
of  Israel,  thence  called  the  water-gate.     The  trumpets  sound- 
ed on  iiis  entering  tlie  court,  and  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
Jtar,  where  were  placed  two  basins,  the  one  with  wine,  for 
fee  ordinary  drink  offering,  and  the  other  for  the  waterwhich 
B  had  procured.     Pouring  the  water  into  the  empty  basin,  he 
lized  the  wine   and  the  water  together,  for  the   libation. 
Vhen  he  raised  the  basin  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  forth  its 
mtents,  the  people  cried,   "  Hold  up  thy  hand :"  this  was 
T  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  he  did  it  in  a  proper  manner ; 
IT  a  Sadducee,  in  contempt  of  their  traditions,  instead  of 
lonring  it  over  the  altar,  had  once  poured  it  upon  his  own 
feet.     At  the  time  of  this  libation  they  sang  the  Hallel  (the 
tl3th   to  the  118th  psalm,  inclusive).     When  they  came  to 
"iie  beginning  of  the  1 18th  psalm,  "  0  give  thanks  unto  the 
_  Lord,"  the  people  expressed  the  ^dour  of  their  feelings  by 
ibhaking  their  branches;  as  they  also  did  in  several  of  the 
"lucceeding  parts  of  the  service. 

Immediately  after  this  part  of  the  service  was  concluded, 
■f&e  people  jomed  in  the  peculiar  service  of  tlie  day.     The 
i'bumt  offering  for  which  we  have  before  described.     During 
•  tiie  offering  of  this,  the  Levites  sung  the  105th  psalm.     After 
I  tiiese  appomted  sacrifices,  they  next  attended  to  that  which 
I  was  presented  for  the  prince,  on  each  of  the  days  of  the  feast, 
I  as  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlv.  25.  viz.  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
I  jams  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  a  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 
(jffering,  with  their  meat  offerings  and  drink  offerings.     After 
these  additional  services,  the  people  were  allowed  to  return 
home.     As  they  departed  from  the  temple  they  went  in  suc- 
cession round  the  altar;   set  one  of  their  willow  branches 
against  it,  repeating  aloud,  "  Save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord  ;   O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperity"  (Ps. 
cxviii.  25) ;  and  returning  through  the  gates  in  the  court  of 
Isra^,  nearest  the  altar,  they  exclaimed,  "  Beauty,  be  to  thee. 
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O  aitar :  beauty  be  to  thee,  O  altar."  At  the  time  of  the  efm- 
ing sacrifice  they  again  assembled  in  the  temple;  after  which, 
and  near  night,  they  observed  "  the  rejoicing  -for  the  pouring 
out  of  the  water."  The  manner  of  perfonmag  this  ceremoDy 
was  thus :  They  all  met  in  the  court  of  the  women ;  the 
women  in  the  balconies  which  surrounded  the  three  sides  of 
the  court,  and  the  men  below,  on  the  ground.  The  courtwas 
lighted  by  a  large  golden  candlestick,  with  four  lamps,  one 
on  each  side,  which  were  raised  to  a  great  height.  Every 
thtng  being  arranged,  the  pipe  of  the  temple  began  to  play; 
the  Levites,  with  their  instruments,  took,  theii*  seats  on  liu 
steps  which  led  from  the  court  of  the  women  up  to  the  gate 
of  Nicanor  ;  while  those  who  could  join  in  the  vocal  depart- 
ment also  took  their  stations.  They  then  sang  the  *'  Psaluis 
of  degrees  —  from  the  120th  to  the  134th  inclusive  —  while 
all  the  people  of  rank  and  piety  leaped  and  danced,  wilt 
torches  m  their  hands,  for  a  great  part  of  the  night ;  while 
the  women  and  common  people  looked  on.  At  the  time  if. 
pointed  for  concluding  this  rejoicing,  two  |)riests  appeared 
in  the  gate  Nicanor,  with  trumpets  in  their  hands,  which 
they  sounded.  They  then  descended  to  the  tenth  step  and 
sounded  a  second  time,  then  to  the  court  of  the  women,  and 
Bounded  a  third  time ;  and  then  they  advanced  towards  the 
east,  or  beautiful  gate,  sounding  as  they  went.  The  peopk 
then  retired  before  them,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  ^A 
gate,  the  priests  turned  themselves  round  to  the  temjde,  and 
littered  the  following  words:  "  Our  fathers  which  were  in  this 
place,  turned  their  backs  upon  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
their  faces  towards  the  east,  towards  the  sun  ;  but  as  for  us, 
we  are  towards  him,  and  our  eyes  are  towards  him."  After 
which  they  returned  to  the  court  of  Israel,  by  the  court  ot 
the  women,  and  entered  the  court  of  the  priests  by  the  gate 
Nicanor. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the  excessive  joy 
which  was  manifested  on  the  occasion  of  pouring  out  the 
water,  as  related  above.  There  is,  however,  one  remarkable 
passage  in  the  Talmud.  "  Rabbi  Levi  saith,  why  is  the  name 
of  it  called  the  drawing  of  water  1  Because  of  the  drawing 
or  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  according  to  what  is  said, 
"  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation," 
Isa.  xii.  3.  This  will  serve  to  illustrate  John  vii.  37,  38, 
which  plainly  alludes  to  this  custom.  On  the  last  and  great 
day  of  the  feast,  when  they  had  for  seven  days  rejoiced 
over  the  drawing  and  libation  of  water,  which  tbey  referred 
to  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  Saviour  "  stood 
and  cried, '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  mu  and  drink. 
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te  that  believeth  on  me,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
tving  water.'  But  tliis  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,"  &e. 
►■  In  like  manner  was  this  feast  celebrated  each  succeeding 
fey,  during  the  whole  time  of  its  continuance.  Only  there 
hw  this  diifference  among  the  days  ;  that  on  the  night  before 
be  sabbath  which  fell  within  the  feast,  and  on  the  night 
tefore  the  eighth  day,  which  was  a  holy  day,  their  dancing, 
'mging,  and  rejoicing  was  suspended.  On  the  seventh  day 
tey  encompassed  the  altar  seven  times,  omitted  their  rejoic- 
Bg  at  night,  and  on  the  eighth  day  renewed  the  solemnities 
Ifthe  preceding  days,  ate  their  pomecitrons,  which  they  could 
mt  do  before,  and  at  night  concluded  the  feast  in  the  court 
it  the  women  with  great  rejoicing.  * 

"    The  learned  Joseph  Mede  is  of  opinion  that  this  feast  was 
^lebrated  at  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the  Saviour  was 


<  appear ;  and  that  the  dwelling  in  tabernacles  y 


sign- 


8  a  type  of  his  incarnation.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
lie  Evangelist  John  is  cited,  who,  speaJtmg  of  the  incama- 
ion  of  the  Son  of  God,  says,  "  The  word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  (k«i  ijffKijvdJffev  tv  vnitiv)  —  tabernacled  in,  or — among 
18,"  John  i.  14. 
^^  Thus  have  we  noticed  the  three  great  festivals,  and  shall 
bnly  add ,  that  they  were  honoured  with  three  great  and  remark- 
ble  events  in  Scripture  history.  The  feast  of  Tabernacles 
us  the  time  when  our  Saviour  was  bora,  and  when  he  was 
taptized ;  the  Passover  was  the  time  when  he  was  crucified ; 
nd  Pentecost,  the  time  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a 
visible  manner  on  the  Apostles,  t 


THE    LESSER    FES: 


j  TTie  New  Moons  —  Their  nature  and  design — Method  of  pro- 
claimifig  them.  II.  The  Feast  of  Trumpets^  Its  uature 
and  design.  III.  The  Day  op  Expiation  —  A  solemn  fast 
—  The  sacrifices  to  be  offered  —  lis  mystical  reference. 


These  festivals  were  celebrated  v 
r  distinguished  from  the  former  on 


ith  great  solemnity,  but  were 
!S  by  not  requiring,  as  they 


chap.  xvi.     CBlmet'e  Bib.  Enoy. 
'b  Humonr  of  tba  New  Teat,  Luke  iiL  21;  Browo'i  AnUq.  of  tb^ 
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did,  the  appearance  of  all  the  males  at  Jerusalem,  to  pieK&t 
themselves  before  the  Lord.    They  were  as  follow : 

I.  The  Feast  of  the  New  Moon.  Although  Moset  ap- 
pointed particular  sacrifices  to  be  offered  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month  (Numb,  xxviii.  11,  12.),  he  gave  no  directicai 
for  its  consecration  as  a  holy  day,  on  which  the  people  wese 
to  abstain  from  servile  labour.  That  it  at  leneth  obtained 
this  character^  however,  is  evident  from  Amos  viii.  6^  when 
the  avaricious  man  is  represented  as  waiting  for  the  temunft* 
tion  of  the  day,  that  he  may  sell  com.  Of  this  festival  theie 
is  frequent  mention  made  m  the  Old  Testament,  wh»%  it  is 
called  ^'  the  beginning  of  months/^  It  seems  to  have  been 
customary  for  me  people  on  these  days,  to  resort  to  the  pro? 
phets^  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  word  of  Gbd  (2Ki.  ff,i\ 
and  also  to  hold  some  particular  kind  of  entertainment.  8m 
2  Sam.  XX.  5, 18.  We  find  only  one  precept  in  addition  to 
that  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  wdtings  of  Moses,  con- 
ceming  the  feast  oi  the  new  moon ;  viz.  that  they  should 
blow  with  the  tnunpets  over  their  burnt  offerings^  and  <mr 
the  sacrifices  of  their  peace  ofierings/'  on  this  day,  Nmobi 
X.  10.  But  this,  as  Dr.  Jennings  remarks,  is  rather  to  be 
considered  as  a  ceremony  attending  the  saerifices,  than  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  new  moon  days ;  for  the  same  thing  is  enjdrai 
at  their  other  solemn  sacrifices,  or  on  their  other  solemn  days* 
at  the  several  feasts  which  were  instituted  in  ch.  xxii.  of 
Leviticus,  which  were  to  be  proclaimed  as  holy  convoeatioM 
(Lev.  xxiii.  2.) ;  and  this  was  always  done  by  sound  of  tnwe 

f)ets9  Numb.  x.  7,  8.  The  new  moon  mentioned  in  Tl!% 
xxxi.  3.  was  probably  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  Tizri,  which  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  peculiar 
rites,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 

It  does  not  appear  in  Scripture  by  what  method  the  an- 
cient Jews  fixed  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  nor  whether  they 
kept  this  feast  on  the  day  of  the  conjunction,  or  on  the  first 
day  of  the  moon's  .appearing.  The  Kabbis  are  of  the  latter 
opinion.  They  state,  that  for  want  of  astronomical  tables, 
the  Sanhedrin,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  sent  out  men 
to  watch  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  give  immediate  no- 
tice to  them  of  its  first  appearance ;  upon  which,  a  fire  was 
made  on  the  top  of  mount  Olivet,  which,  being  seen  at  a 
distance,  served  as  a  signal  for  the  like  to  be  done  on  the  tops 
of  other  mountains,  till  the  notice  was  spread  throughout  we 
land.  The  Samaritans,  however,  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity which  this  pmctice  afforded  them,  kindled  fiai^e 
fires,  and  obliged  the  Jews  to  adopt  another  method  of  an- 
nouncing the  moon's  appearance.    It  is  further  added,  that  be- 
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Muae  of  the  uncertainty  that  would  attend  this  way  of  fixing 
3  time  of  the  new  moon,  especially  in  cloudy  weather,  tliey 
lerved  two  days,  the  first  of  which  was  called  the  day  of 
t  moon's  appearance,  the  other  of  the  moon's  disappear- 
Whether  the  Rabbis  are  to  be  depended  on  in  thie 
atement  it  is  difficult  to  determine.     The  probability  is,  that 
[  it  were  ever  practised,  it  was  only  in  places  distant  from 
"rusalem.     In  the  temple  and  in  the  metropohs,  there  wa« 
wavH  a  fised  calendar,  or  at  least  a  fixed  decision  for  festi- 
1  days,  determined  by  the  house  of  judgment.  * 
^11.  The  Feast  of  Trumpets, was  held  on  the  new  mooi) 
lich  began  the  month  Tizii,  tlie  first  of  the  civil  year ;  and 
M  80  called  from  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  which  lasted 
ring  its  continuance,  Lev.  xxiii.  24;  Numb.  xsix.  1.     On 
is  festival  all  servile  work  was  prohibited,  and  a  holy  coor 
^  vocation  of  the  people,  for  religious  purposes,  was  enjoined. 
The  peculiar  sacrifices  for  the  day  are  enumerated,  Numbt 
.,xxix.  2—5.  , 

;  The  Scriptures  no  where  assign  the  reason  of  this  festivtd, 
'  the  learned  are  much  divided  upon  it.  Maimonides 
ceives  that  it  was  designed  to  awaken  and  arouse  the  pe4>- 
a  to  repentance  against  the  great  day  of  expiation,  whid| 
red  nine  days  after.  Others  affirm  that  the  blowiog  o{ 
te  trumpets  was  a  commemoration  of  the  substitution  of  the 
an  in  the  place  of  Isaac,  for  a  sacrifice  on  Moriah.  Soma 
'  the  Christian  Fathers,  particularly  Basil  and  Theodore^, 
meider  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets  on  this  occaision  tq 
five  been  a  memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  whiclt 
I  accompanied  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  But  the 
'6  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  designed  as  a  coinmemon 
.tion  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  supposed  to  hava 
ken  place  at  this  season  of  the  year.  So  that  the  feast  oC 
rumpets  was  the  new  year's  day,  on  which  the  people  v/eva 
itemnly  called  to  rejoice  in  a  grateful  remembrance  of  all 
od's  benefits  to  them  through  the  past  year,  as  well  as  to, 

flore  his  blessing  for  the  one  ensuing.  + 
[I,  The  Fast  of  Expiation,  or  Day  of  Atonement, 
ras  celebrated  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tizri.  Tha 
Kscount  of  this  institution,  and  of  the  ceremonies  to  be 
dopted,  are  given  in  Lev.  xvi.  It  was  to  be  observed  as  a 
trict  fast :  the  people  were  to  abstain  &»ftl  all  servile  work, 
fsking  no  food,  and  afflicting  their  souls,  ver.  29.    This  ia 
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thou|ht-  to  be  the  fast  mentioned  Acts  xxvii.  9-  Of  all  tie  |t^ 
sacrifices  ordained  in  the  Mosaic  ritual^  this  sacrifice  of  k 
atonement  was  the  most  solemn  and  important.  On  this  iu 
the  high  priest  was  to  perform  the  most  solemn  part  of  li 
ministry,  for  which  he  was  prepared  by  a  number  of  agnii' 
cant  ceremonies.*  WfiV 

The  victims  offered  on  this  day,  including  the  daily  bortfehi^ 
offerings,  were  fifteen :  of  these  we  can  onfy  notice  m  uAmcuT, 
remarkable:  yiz.  the  sin-offering  for  the  high  priest aluiiiiliRryoti 
family,  and  the  two  goats  whicn  the  priest  was  to  ieeeiii|ltt  \ 
from  the  congregation ;  one  of  which  he  was  to  offer  for  tkilsicte^, 
sins,  and  the  other  to  send  by  the  hands  of  a  fit  man  into  Al|kTis 
wilderness.  The  manner  of  selecting  the  goat  for  the  «* 
fice  does  not  appear  in  Scripture,  but  accorcung  totheBalib 
it  was  by  the  casting  of  lots.    When .  this  was  done  tteUA 

Eriest  onered  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  as  a  sin-offeiing" 
imself  and  his  family,  taking  some  of  the  blood  into  ^ 
most  holy  place,  and  sprinkling  it  with  his  finger  upon^  V^^ 
mercy-seat,  and  before  it,  seven  times.  (Lev.  xvi.  12,  w),h^^^ 
the  purpose  of  purifying  it  from  the  pollution  which  it  mij- 
have  contracted  from  his  sins  during  the .  preceding  yeu^ 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  most  holy  place  had  beenpn- 
viously  filled  with  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  for  the  purpott 
of  preventing  a  sight  of  the  mercynseat.  .  .The  high  imb 
then  returned  into  the  court  of  the  priests  to  fetch  the  blood 
of  the  goat  which  was  appointed  for  the  sin-offering  of  the 
congregation,  to  do  with  it  as  he  had  done  with  the  blood  d 
the  DuUock,  Lev.  xvi.  7 — 9,  16,  16.  The  next  thing  was  to 
make  an  atonement  in  like  manner  for  the  tabernacle  of  the. 
congregation,  or  court  of  the  priests,  and  for  the  altar.  Thii 
being  done,  the  scape-goat  was  to  be  sent  away  into  the  ¥ril- 
derness,  which  was  done  in  the  following  manner :  the  high 
priest  and  the  stationary  men,  who  represented  Israel,  laid 
their  hands  upon  its  head,;}:  and  confessed  over  it  all  the  ini- 
quities of  the  people,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins,  putting  tnem  on  the  head  of  the  goat  (Lev.  xvi.  20, 21); 
after  which  it  was  delivered  to  the  person  appointed  to  lead 
him  away,  that  he  might  bear  away  all  their  iniquities  to  a 
land  of  separation,  where  they  should  be  renaembered  no 
more,  ver.  22. 

♦  See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  ch.  xv. 

f  This  was  the  only  time  during  the  course  of  the  year  in  which  the  high  priest 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  He  was  not  to  be  dressed  in  hit  pont^kai 
ffarments,  but  in  the  simple  sacerdotal  vestments,  because  it  was  a  day  of  hami- 
fiation  and  contrition. 

X  By  this  ceremony  the  sinner  deprecated  the  wrath  of  God,  and  prayed  tbit 
it  might  fail  on  the  head  of  that  victim,  which  he  put  in  his  own  stead.— Witaui 
on  the  Covenants,  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 
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-  ^^^  The  whole  of  this  solemn  proceeding  afforded  a  lively  re- 
satation  of  the  atonement  which  was  to  be  made  for  the 
of  men,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  a  remarkable 
logy  thereto  may  be  traced  in  the  course  of  our  Lord's  mi- 
^try.  He  began  it  with  personal  purification  at  his  baptism, 
ulfil  all  legalrighteotisnessy  Matt.  iii.  13—16.  Immediately 
^  his  baptism,  he  was  led,  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy 
^y^JRiT,  into  the  wilderness,  as  the  true  scape  goat,  who  bore 
^5J^y  our  infirmities,  arid  carried  off" our  diseases,  Isa.  liii.  4 — 6 ; 
^  ^".S^^*  viii.  17.     Immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  he  was 


|T-  --w^J,  and  his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  dedih,  when 

*^  r^  "^us  to  be  made  a  sin-offering,  like  the  allotted  goat  (Psal. 

r^^J^}  Issi.  liii.  7 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  38 ;  2  Cor.  y.  21 ;  Heb.  i.  3) ; 

■^gS^L  ^^  sioeat,  as  great  drops  of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground, 

^^2?^T'f^®sjk)nded  to  3ie  sprinkling  of  the  mercy  seat  (Lu.  xiii. 

^TjJ^  ;  and  when,  to  prepare  for  his  own  sacrifice,  he  con- 

^^JJJ^^ted  himself  in  prayer  to  God  (John  xvii.  1 — 6 ;  Matt; 

ij  2^^'  39 — 46) ;  and  then  prayed  for  his  household,  his  apostles, 

^^S"^  disciples  (John  xvii.  6 — 9),  and  for  all  future  believers  on 

f^.f  pim  by  their  preaching,  ver.  20 — 26.    He  put  off  his  gar- 

J\L"^tenls  iat  his  crucifixion,  when  h^  became  the  sin-offering 

1^      ^8.  xxii.  18;  John  xix.  23, 24) ;  and,  as  our  spiritual  hign 

^,  j^iiest,  entered  once  for  all  into  the  most  holjr  place.  Heaven, 

^  S;jj^  make  intercession  with  God  for  all  his  faithful  followers^ 

^^^cb.  vii.  24 — ^28 ;  ix.  7 — 16 :  Who  died  for  our  sihs,  and  rose 

$  -  l^ainfor  our  justification,  Rom.  iv.  26.    It  is  observable  that 

^  iSe  two  goats  seem  to  make  only  one  sacrifice ;  yet  only  one 

>   faf  them  was  slain.    Thus  they  pointed  out  both  the  aivine 

«   and  human  natures  of  Christ,  and  shewed  both  his  death  and 

teisuh^ction.    The  goat  that  was  slain  prefigured  his  human 

i^    nature  and  his  death ;  and  the  scape  goat  pointed  out  his  re- 

!-.    Horrection :   the  one  represented  the  atonement  made  for  the 

i»    Hos  of  the  world,  as  tne  ground  of  justification;  the  other, 

^    Christ's  victory,  and  the  removal  of  sin,  in  the  sanctification 

'.    iaS  ihe  soul.    The  divine  and  human  natures  in  th^  person  of 

tbte  Saviour  were  essential  to  make  an  expiation  or  litbnemeht 

for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  yet  the  human  nature  alone  suffered ; 

for  the  divine  could  not  suffer ;  but  its  presence  iii  the  humaii 

natui'e  made  the  sacrifice  and  death  6f  Christ  to  be  a  full, 

perfect,  and  sufficient  oblation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 

the  whole  world.* 

*  See  Hales'  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  it  b.  i.  p.  2^4,  &c. ;  Godw^'s  Moses 
lOid  Aaron,  b.  lit  ch.  8  ;  Lamv*s  App.  Bib.  b.  i.  ch.  6 ;  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiq. 
b.  iii.  ch.  8 ;  Witsius  on  the  Covenants,  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  ch.  6,  §  48 ;  Beausobre  and 
Li'Eofant's  Introd.  p.  143,  &c.  4to. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE    SABBATICAL   YEAR   AND    THB   JUBILEE. 

I.  The  Sabbatical  Year — Its  design — No  intimations  of  its o^j 
servance  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  IL  Hie  JubileE'^J 
Its  design,  political  and  typical — Not  celebrated  till  after1li| 
Captivity. 

L  The  Sabbatical  Year. — The  statute  relative  to 
extraordinary  festival  is  as  follows: — "Six  years  thou aWj 
sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  ^ther  in  the  fruits  thereof;  batAi] 
seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still,  that  the 
of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what  they  leave,  the  beasts 
^eld  shall  eat.  in  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  vrith  th^ 
yard,  and  with  thy  olive-yard,"  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  XL 
this  period,  therefore,  the  land  was  to  Ue  fallow^  and  "  eiE^ 
its  sabbath/'  MichaeUs  vnll  not  allow  that  this  instit^ilii 
was  designed  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Provideai 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  land :  but  that  it  wu  i 
seems  clear  from  Lev.  xxv.  20,  21 — "  And  if  ye  shall  « 
what  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year?  Behold,  we  shall  i 
sow  nor  gather  in  our  increase — then  I  will  command 
blessing  on  you  upon  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  fo 
fruit  for  three  years."  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  sabbatic  j 
should  be  kept  by  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  God  would  be] 
forming  a  perpetual  miracle,  which  none  of  them  o( 
mistake. 

The  seventh  year  was  the  year  of  release  from  pers 
slavery  (Exod.  xxi.  2),  and  of  the  remission  of  debts,  13 
XV.  1, 2.  It  was  also  during  this  year,  that  the  law  was  rei 
the  people  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 1! 

It  is  observable  that  there  is  no  express  mention  of 
observance  of  this  institution  in  the  sacred  writings, 
probable  that  the  faithlessness  of  the  people  led  them  to 
trust  the  promise  of  God,  and  to  sow  and  gather  during 
seventh,  as  well  as  other  years.     Moses,  indeed,  seems  to) 
anticipated  this.     For  when,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  he  threatens 
Israelites^  among  other  judgments  for  disobedience,  with 
desolation  of  their  land,  he  says,  ver.  34,  '*Then  shall 
land  hold  the  sabbaths  which  it  had  not  held  before.'' 
the  breach  of  this  law  is  specified  as  one  of  Ihe  national 
which  brought  on  the  captivity,  that  the  land  might  enjoy 
sabbaths,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.     After  the  return  to  Judea  t 
are  known  to  have  observed  this  institution ;  and  Alexai 
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the  Great  granted  an  exemption  from  taxes  in  the  sabbatical 
years,*  1  Mac.  vi.  49,  53. 

II.  The  Jubilee  was  the  grand  sabbatical  year,  celebrated 

every  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth  year ;  and  was  ushered  in  with 

trumpets,  througliout  all  the  land  of  Israel,  on  the  tenth  day 

of  the  month  Tizri^  or  the  day  of  annual   expiation.  Lev. 

3CXV.  9.     All  debts  were  now  to  be  cancelled,  and  all  slaves  and 

captives  were  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  for  they  were  to  **  proclaim 

liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  and  to  all  the  inhabitants 

thereof,"  Lev.  xxv.  10.     Such  estates  as  had  been  mortgaged 

^r  otherwise  pledged  now  reverted  back  to  their  original  pro- 

■'prietors,  except  houses  in  walled  towns,  to  which  this  privi- 

.  *^^  did  not  extend.  Lev.  v.  30. 

..  ^  *^lie  reason  and  design  of  the  law  of  Jubilee,  says  Doctor 
'^ ''J^imings,  was  partly  political,  and  partly  typical.     It  was 
.  p^UticcU,  to  prevent  the  too  great  oppression  of  the  poor,  as 
;.;  j^^U  as  their  being  liable  to   perpetual    slavery.     By  this 
.     -IDeans  the  rich  were  prevented  from  accumulating  lands  upon 
^  "^knds,  and  a  kind  of  equality  was  preserved  through  all  tneir 
I;     fiuniUes.     Never  was  there  any  people  whose  liberty  and  pro- 
perty were  so  effectually  secured  as  the  Israelites.     God  not 
'^^only  engaged  to  protect  those  invaluable  blessings  by  his 
k^  (KTOvidence,  that  they  should  not  be  despoiled  of  them  by 
^,  others;  but  provided  in  a  particular  manner,  by  this  law^ 
;^    that  they  should  not  be  thrown  away  through  their  own  folly  j 
f    since  the  property  which  every  man  or  family  had  in  their 
dividend  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  could  not  be  sold  or  any  way 
alienated  for  more  than  half  a  century.     By  this  means,  also^ 
was  the  distinction  of  tribes  preserved,  in  respect  both  to  their 
famiUes  and  possessions ;  for  this  law  rendered  it  necessary 
£ov  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their  families,  that  they  might 
be  able,  when  there  was  occasion,  in  the  jubilee  year,  to  prove 
their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors.     By  this 
means,  it  was  known  to  a  certainty  of  what  tribe  and  family 
the  Messiah  sprung.     Upon  this  Dr.  AUix  observes,  that 
God  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  in  captivity  out  of  their 
own  land  for  the  space  of  two  jubilees,  lest  by  that  means 
their  genealogies  should  be  lost  or  confounded;     A  further 
ciml  use  of  the  jubilee  might  be,  for  the  readier  computation 
of  time.     For,  as  the  Greeks  computed  by  Olympiads,  the 
Romans  by  Lustra,  and  we  by  Centuries ;  the  Jews  probably 
reckoned  by  Jubilees  f;  and  it  might  be  one  design  of  this 

*  Jodephus,  Antiq.  b.  xi.  c.  8  :  xH.  9 ;  xiii.  8 ;  xiv.  16.  See  also  Michaelis  on 
the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  387,  &c. ;  and  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiq.  b.  iii.  ch.  9. 

f"  That  this  may  have  been  one  part  of  the  design  of  Moses,  is  probable  ;  but 
that  the  practice  was  ever  adopted  we  have  no  eviaence,  but  the  contrary.  See 
|>age  468. 
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institution  to  mark  out  these  large  portions  of  time  for  the 
readier  computation  of  successive  years  of  ages. 

The  typical  use  and  design  of  the  Jubilee  is  pointed  out  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah^  when  he  says^  in  reference  to  the  Messiah— 
**  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted^  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  than 
that  are  bound,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord," 
Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2.  Here,  "  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord," 
when  "  liberty  was  proclaimed  to  the  captives,"  and  "  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  were  bound,'*  evidendj 
refers  to  the  Jubilee ;  but,  in  the  prophetic  sense,  means  the 
Gospel  state  and  dispensation,  which  proclaims  spiritml 
liberty  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  the  liberty  e( 
returning  to  our  own  possession,  to  which,  having  incuiredft 
forfeiture  by  sin,  we  had  lost  all  right  and  claim.  *  ' 

What  we  remarked  concerning  the  non-observance  of  flrf 
Sabbatical  year  by  the  Jewish  people,  may  also  be  extenM 
to  the  year  of  Jubilee.  No  where  m  history  is  its  celebratiat 
either  mentioned  or  insinuated.  No  where  do  the  ^aored 
writers  reckon  by  years  of  Jubilee,  which  would  have  been  a 
much  more  convenient  chronology  than  to  date  by  the  re^ 
of  their  kings.  From  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  Michaelis  in6n 
that  the  Celebration  of  the  Sabbatical  year  was  intennitted 
for  seventy  times  in  succession,  and  the  Jubilee,  of  conse- 

3uence,  for  ten  times.  He  remarks,  after  it  is  there  said, 
lat  for  seventy  years  the  land  had,  during  the  BabyloniaD 
captivity,  kept  Saobathj  that  is,  lain  fallow,  it  is  related,  even 
until  she  could  comfort  herself  for  her  disturbed  sabbaths,  (od 
be,  as  it  were,  satined ;  or,  as  he  proposes  to  render  it,  UDtil 
she  had  numbered  her  unkept  sabbaths.  Here  there  is  a 
manifest  reference  to  Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35—- "Then  shall  flie 
land  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  je 
be  in  your  enemy's  land ;  even  then  shall  the  land  rest,  and 
enjoy  her  sabbaths :  as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest; 
because  it  did  not  rest  in  your  sabbaths,  when  ye  dwrit 
upon  it."t 


*  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  b.  iii.  ch.  10;  Jennings'  Jewish  Antio.  Ii,  ]& 
oh.  10. 

t  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
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\      IPESTIVALS   AND   FASTS    NOT   OF   DIVINE   APPOINTMENT- 

s  "Various  Fasts — The  Feast  of  Dedication — The  F6ast  of  Purim^ 

"j^^  I,.  Besides  those  festivals  which  were  appointed  by  the 
.^lyiosaic  law^  we  find  intimations  of  the  observance  of 
\x  festivals  and  fasts  by  the  Jewish  people^  in  various 
of  Scripture.  Thus  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  fast  of  the 
mrth  month>  on  account  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
"laldeans  (ch.  lii.  6, 7);  and  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the 
tbylonian  army  began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem^  ver.  4.  We 
read  of  the  fast  of  the  fifth  mondi>  on  account  of  the 
ig  of  the  city  and  temple  by  the  Chaldeans  (2  Kings 
r.  8),  and  of  the  seventh  month,  in  memory  of  the  murdev 
Gedaliah,  ver.  25.  These  fasts  are  all  mentioned  together 
.^^isfi  Zech.  viii.  19,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  the  feast 
^:Jifyhphoria,  or  of  the  wood-offering,  when  the  peo{de  brought 
it  store  of  wood  to  the  temple,  for  the  use  of  the  altar. — 
is  said  to  be  grounded  on  the  following  passage  in  Nehe- 
**  We  cast  the  lots  among  the  priests,  the  L evites,  and 
:  the  people,  for  the  wood-offering,  to  bring  it  into  the  house  of 
^  cyur  God,  afler  the  house  of  our  fathers,  at  times  appointed 
">  year  by  year,  to  bum  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  Grod,  as 
I  it  is  written  in- the  law,"  ch.  x.  34.  See  also  ch.  xiii.  30,  31.  * 
'..In  addition  to  these  fasts  and  festivals,  the  modem  Jewish  ca- 
lendar is  crowded  with  a  multitude  of  others ;  but  a&  there  is  no 
i  mention  of  them  ki  Scripture,  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  to 
I  notice  them.  There  are  two  festivals,  however,  which  we 
*  have  not  enumeraited  in  those  above  mentioned,  which  de- 
mand a  specific  notice,  viz.  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  and 
the  Feast  of  Purim. 

II.  The  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  Judas  Maccabeus,  as  a  new  dedication  of  the 
Temple  and  Altar,  after  they  had  been  polluted  by  Antiochus 
Epipnanes,  on  the  26th  of  the  ninth  month  (Chisleu),  B.C. 
170+,  lasted  for  eight  days.  From  the  general  illuminatioi^ 
which  took  place  during  the  continuance  of  this  festival,  it. 

*  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiq.  book  iii.  ch.  11. 
t  ]?ri<j[eaux,  Connex.  A.  A.  C,  17Q. 
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obtained  the  name  of  *'  the  Feast  of  Lights."  The  greatest 
religious  countenance  which  was  given  to  it  while  thexempk 
stood,  was  the  singing  the  Hallel  th^re  every  day,  as  long  w 
the  solemnity  lasted.  *  This  festival  is  but  once  mentii»ed 
in  Scripture,  viz.  in  John  x.  22,  where  Jesus  is  said  to  hm 
been  present  at  it. 

III.  The  Feast  of  Purim,  or  of  Lots,  which  com- 
memorated the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  plot  hii\ 
against  them  by  Haman,  under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  wu 
celebrated  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  days  of  the  twelfth 
month,  Adar.  The  13th  was  held  as  a  fast,  being  the  day  od 
which  they  were  to  have  been  destroyed ;  and  the  two  follow- 
ing days  as  a  feast,  for  their  glorious  and  providential  de- 
hverance.  We  know  not  whether  any  paiUcnlar  sacrificei 
were  offered  at  the  Temple  on  this  occasion ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  book  of  Esther  was  read  through  by  some  of 
the  priests,  in  the  court  of  the  women.  Ca^met  has  collected 
from  Basnage,  and  Leo  of  Modena,  a  number  of  particulan 
relative  to  the  manner  of  observing  this  Jewish  feast,  the 
chief  of  which  follow. 

On  the  eve  pf  th^  feast  they  give  alms  liberally  to  th^  poor, 
that  these  also  may  enjoy  the  iSast  of  Lots ;  and  on  the  feast 
day  they  send  a  share  of  what  they  have  at  table  to  thoi^ 
who  need.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  they  assemble  in  tk 
Synagogue,  and  light  the  lamps ;  and  as  soon  as  the  stan 
begin  to  appear,  they  begin  to  read  the  book  of  Esther.  They 
continue  reading  it  throughout.  There  are  five  places  in  the 
text  in  which  the  reader  raises  his  voice  with  all  his  might, 
und  makes  such  a  dreadful  howling  as  to  frighten  the  womoi 
and  children.  When  he  comes  to  the  place  which  mentioiis 
the  ten  sons  of  Haman,  he  repeats  them  rapidly,  without 
taking  breath,  to  shew  that  these  ten  persons  were  destroyed 
in  a  moment.  Whenever  the  name  of  Haman  is  pronounced, 
the  children  furiously  strike  the  benches  with  mallets,  or 
stones,  and  make  lamentable  cries.  It  is  said  that  they  used 
to  bring  into  the  Synagogue  a  great  stone,  with  Haman 
written  on  it,  and  that  all  the  while  the  book  of  Esther  was 
reading,  they  struck  it  with  other  stones,  till  they  had  beat 
it  to  pieces.  After  the  reading  is  concluded  they  return  home, 
where  they  make  a  meal  rather  of  milk-meats  than  of  flesh. 
Early  on  the  following  morning,  they  again  repair  to  the 
Synagogue,  where,  after  reading  the  account  of  the  war  of 
Amalek  (Ex.  xvii.),  they  again  read  the  book  of  Esther,  with 
(I  repetition  of  the  ceremonies  we  have  noticed.     After  quit- 

*  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  ch.  xvi.  sect.  5.. 
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ag  the  Synago^e,  they  make  good  cheer  at  home,  and  pass 
le  rest  of  the  day  in  sports  and  dissolute  mirth ;  the  men 
"essing  themselves  in  women's  clothes,  and  the  women  in 
en's,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition  of  Deut.  xxii.  6. — 
lieir  doctors  have  decided  that  they  may  drink  wine  till  they 
jinot  distinguish  between  ^*  cursed  be  Haman'*  and  ^*  cursed 
5  Mordecai,"  because  it  was  by  compelling  Ahasuerus  to 
ink,  that  Mordecai  obtained  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews, 
ley  compel  all — men,  women,  children,  and  servants — to 
i  present  at  the  Synagogue  ;  because  all  shared  in  the  de- 
erance,  as  all  were  exposed  to  the  danger.  * 

*  Calmet's  Bib.  Ency.  art.  *'  Purim." 
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SACRED  PLACES  OF  THE  JEWS. 


^Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  sacred  buildings  of 
Jewish  people,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  toe  whole 
land  was  by  them  considered  as  siacred,  and  was  thenoa 
termed  the  Holy  Land.*  They  divided  the  whole  worfd 
into  two  general  parts,— the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  land 
out  of  Israel;  that  is/  all  the  countries  that  were  in- 
habited by  the  "  nations  of  the  world,*'  or  the  G^tiles.. 
Al\  tfee  rest  of  the  world,  besides  Judea,  was  by  them  con- 
sicleced  as  profane  and  unclean.  The  whple  land  of  Isiad 
was  holy,  not  excepting  even  Samaria;  nor  even  Idumsa, 
especially  after  its  inhabitants  had  embraced  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion. As  for  Syria,  they  considered  it  between  both ;  that 
is,  neither  quite  holvy  nor  altogether  pro&ne.  Besides  the 
holiness  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  land  of  Israel  in  general, 
as  it  was  the  inheritance  of  God's  ]^ple,  the  place  appoint- 
ed for  the  performance  of  his  worship,  the  Jews  were  pi^tsed. 
to  attribute  dilOferent  degrees  of  holiness  to  its  several  parts, 
according  to  their  different  situation.  Those  parts^  for 
instance,  which  lay  beyond  Jordan,  were  reputed  less  holy 
than  those  that  were  on  this  side ;  because  the  sanctity  of  a 
pl3.ce  was  in  proportion  to  its  contiguity  to  the  temple  :t 
walled  towns  were  also  considered  as  being  more  clean  and 
holy  than  other  places,  because  lepers  were  excluded  fiom 
them,  and  the  dead  were  not  buried  there.     Even  the  very 

*  See  page  292,  supra, 

•f;  See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  ch.  i. 
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dust  of  Israel  was  esteemed  to  be  pure,  whereas  that  of  other 
nations  was  considered  as  polluted  and  profane.  This  will 
perhaps  explain  the  direction  given  by  our  Saviour  to  his 
apostles,  when  they  departed  out  of  any  house  or  city  that 
i^ould  not  receive  mem,  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet, 
OS  a  testimony  against  them,  and  as  an  intimation  that  they 
wer^  now  on  a  level  with  heathens  and  idolaters,* 


SECTION  I. 


THE    TABERNACLE. 


1.  Three  Tabernacles  among  the  Israelites — 2.  That  of  Moses  de-* 
scribed — 3.  Its  court — 4.  Its  furniture — 5.  Its  erection  in  the  Wil- 
derness— 6.  The  spiritual  instruction  it  afforded. 

1 .  We  have  an  account  of  three  public  tabernacles  among  the 
Jews,  prior  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Jirst, 
which  Moses  erected  for  himself,  is  called  **  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  Congregation."  In  this  he  gave  audience,  heard  causes, 
and  inquired  of  God.  Perhaps  Sie  public  offices  of  religious 
worship  were  also  performed  m  it  for  some  time,  and  hence 
its  designation.  The  second  Tabernacle  was  that  which 
Moses  built  for  God,  by  his  express  command,  partly  to  be 
the  place  of  his  residence  as  king  of  Israel  (Ex.  xl.  34,  35), 
aiid  partly  to  be  the  medium  of  that  solemn  worship  which 
tiie  people  were  to  render  to  him,  ver.  26 — ^29.  The  third 
public  Tabernacle  was  that  which  David  erected  in  his  own 
city,  for  the  reception  of  the  ark,  when  he  received  it  f^on^ 
the  house  of  Obed  Edom,  2  Sam.  vi.  17;  I  Chr.  xvi.  I, 
But  it  is  of  the  second  of  these  Tabernacles  that  we  have 
to  treat,  which  was  called  the  Tabernacle,  by  way  of  difrp 
tinction.t 

2.  Moses  having  been  instructed  by  God  to  rear  the  Taber-? 
nacle,  according  to  the  pattern  which  h^id  been  shewn  tp 
him  in  the  mount,  called  the  people  together  and  informed, 
them  ojf  his  proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  th^m, 
an  opportunity  of  contributing  towards  so  noble  and  honour- 

*  Reland.  Falestina,  ch.  iv.  &c. ;  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  Introd.  p.  45,  4to. 
f  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiq.  b.  ii.  cb.  1. 
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able  a  work,  Ex.  xxv.  2 ;  xxxt.  5.  And  so  liberally  did  die 
people  brin^  their  offerings,  that  he  was  obl^ed  to  re- 
strain them  m  so  doing,  ver.  21 — xxxvi.  7.  The  stmcton 
which  we  are  now  about  to  describe,  was  built  with  extnux<- 
dinary  mc^ificence,  and  at  a  prodigious  expence^  that  it 
might  be  in  some  measure  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  die  Gieal 
Kingy  for  whose  palace  it  was  designed,  and  to  the  value  of 
those  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings  of  which  it  was  also  de- 
signed as  a  tjrpe  or  emblem. 

The  value  or  the  gold  and  silver,  only,  used  for  the  wodL, 
and  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  24,  26, 
amounted,  according  to  bishop  Cumberland's  reduction  of  the 
Jewish  talent  and  shekel  to  English  coin,  to  upwards  of 
182,568/.  If  we  add  to  this  the  vast  quantity  of  brass  or  copper, 
that  was  also  used ;  the  shittim  wood,  of  which  the  boards  of 
the  Tabernacle,  as  well  as  the  pillars  which  surrounded  the 
court,  and  sacred  utensils,  were  made ;  as  also  the  rich  eoh 
broidered  curtains  and  canopies  that  covered  the  Tabemade, 
divided  the  parts  of  it,  and  surrounded  the  court; — and  if  we 
further  add,  the  jewels  that  were  set  in  the  high  priest's 
ephod  and  breast  plate,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle ;  the  value  of  the  whole  ma- 
terials, exclusive  of  workmanship,  must  amount  to  an  im- 
mense sum.  This  sum  was  raised,  partly  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  presents,  and  partly  by  a  poll  tax  of  half 
a  shekel  a-head  for  every  male  Israelite  above  twenty  years 
old  (ch.  XXX.  11 — 16),  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  talents, 
and  1775  shekels,  that  is,  35,359/.  75.  6d.  sterling,  ch  xxxviii. 
25. 

The  learned  Spencer*  imagined  that  Moses  borrowed 
his  design  of  this  Tabernacle  from  Egypt,  fiut  this  notion, 
as  Jennin^  has  shewn,  is  directly  at  variance  with 
matter  of  ract,  the  structure  of  Moses  difFering  from  those 
used  in  the  heathen  worship  most  essentially,  both  in 
situation  and  form,  and  also  with  its  typical  design  and  use, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  Apostle  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 

Hebrews.f 
The  Tabernacle  was  of  an  oblong  rectangular  form,  thirty . 

cubits   long,    ten    broad,    and    ten    in    height    (Ex.   xxvi. 

13 — ^29 ;    xxxvi.    23 — 34) ;    which,    according    to    bishop 

Cumberland,    was    fifty-five    feet    long,     eighteen     bioad, 

and  eighteen  high.    Tne  two  sides,    and  the  western  end 

were  formed  of  boards  of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  thin 

*  Lcgibus  dc  Hebraeonim,  lib.  iii.  dis.  1.  c.  3 ;  vi.  1. 
t  Jewish  Antiquities,  b.  ii.  ch.  1. 
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f  folates  of  gold,  and  fixed  in  solid  sockets,  or  vases  ot  silver, 
r  Above,  they  were  secured  by  bars  of  the  same  wood,  overlaid 
!  im€ti  gold,  passing  through  rings  of  gold,  which  were  fixed 
i   to  the  boards.    On  the  east  end,  which  was  the  entrance, 
tiiere  were  no  boards,  but  only  five  pillars  of  shittim-wood, 
!    iwrhose  chapiters  and  fillets  were  overlaid  with  gold,  and  their 
:   liooks  of  gold,  standingonfive  sockets  of  brass.  The  Tabernacle, 
thus  erected,  was  covered  with  four  different  kinds  of  curtains. 
The  first  and  inner  curtain  was  composed  of  fine  linen,  mag- 
nificently embroidered  with  figures  of  cherubim,  in  shades  of 
lilue,  purple,  and  scarlet :  this  formed  the  beautiful  ceiling. 
The  next  covering  was  made  of  goat's  hair :  the  third  of  ram*s 
skins,  dyed  red ;  and  the  fourth,  and  outward  covering,  was 
made  of  badger's  skins,  as  our  translators  have  it,  but  which 
is  not  quite  certain,  as  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  origi- 
tial  intends  only  skins  of  some  description,  dyed  of  a  particular 
colour.* 

We  have  already  said  that  the  east  end  of  the  Tabernacle 
had  no  boards,  out  only  five  pillars  of  shittim-wood ;  it 
was  therefore  enclosed  with  a  richly  embroidered  curtain, 
suspended  from  these  pillars,  Ex.  xxvii.  16. 

Such  was  the  external  appearance  of  the  sacred  tent, 
which  was  divided  into  two  apartments,  by  means  of  four 

Eillars  of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  like  the  pillars 
efore  described,  two  cubits  and  a  half  distant  from  each 
other ;  only  they  stood  on  sockets  of  silver,  instead  of  sockets 
of  brass  (Ex.  xxvi.  32  ;  xxxvi.  36)  ;  and  on  these  pillars  was 
hung  a  vail,  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  one  placed 
at  the  east  end,  Ex.  xxvi.  31 — 33  ;  xxxvi.  35.  We  are  not 
informed  in  what  proportions  the  interior  of  the  Tabernacle 
was  thus  divided  ;  but  it  is  generally  conceived  that  it  was 
divided  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  Temple  afterwards 
built  according  to  its  model;  that  is,  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
length  being  allotted  to  the  first  room,  or  the  holy  place,  and 
one  third  to  the  second,  or  most  holy  place.  Thus  the  former 
would  be  twenty  cubits  long,  ten  wide,  and  ten  high,  and 
the  latter  ten  cubits  every  way.  It  is  observable  that  neither 
the  holy  nor  most  holy  places,  had  any  window.  Hence  the 
need  of  the  candlestick  in  the  one,  for  the  service  that  was 
performed  therein  :  the  darkness  of  the  other  would  [create 
reverence,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  suggested  the  similar 
contrivance  of  the  Adyta  in  tne  heathen  Temples. 

3.  The  Tabernacle  thus  described  stood  in  an  open  space, 

*  See  Dr.  A.  Clarke^  Comment,  on  Exod.  xxvi. 
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of  an  oblong  form,  one  hundred  cubits  in  lengtih,  and  fift^ 
in  breadth,  situated  due  east  and  west,  Ex.  xxviL  18.  TliK 
court  was  surrounded  with  pillars  of  brass,  filleted  with  sQfer, 
and  placed  at  the  distance  of  five  cubits  from  each  othoii 
Their  sockets  were  of  brass^  and  were  fastened  to  the  eaiA 
with  pins  of  the  same  metal,  Ex.  xxxviii.  10,  17  ;  ^«  lldr 
height  is  not  stated » but  it  was  probably  five  cubits^  that  being 
the  length  of  the  curtains  that  were  suspended  on  them,  Ex. 
XXX viiL  1 8.  These  curtains,  which  fonn^  an  endosuie  nrand 
the  court,  were  of  fine  twined  whitq  linen  yam  (Ex.  xxviL  9; 
xxxviii.  8, 16),  except  that  at  the  entrance  on  the  east  end, 
which  was  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  white  twin- 
ed linen,  with  cords  to  draw  it  either  up,  or  aside^  when  the 
priests  entered  the  court,  Ex.-xxxix.  40. 

Within  this  area  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  oflEerings*  and 
the  layer  and  its  foot.  The  former  was  placed  in  a  line 
between  the  door  of  the  court  and  the  door  of  the  tabemade, 
but  nearer  the  former  (Ex.  xl.  6.  29) ;  the  latter  stood  between 
the  altar  of  burnt  ofiering,  and  the  doQjr  of  the  tabemadei 
Ex.  xxxviii.  8. 

But  although  the  Tabernacle  was  surrounded  l^  the  conrl^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  stood  in  the  cen^  of  it ;  for 
there  was  no  occasion  for  so  large  an  area  at  the  i^est  end  as 
at  the  east,  wjiere  the  altar  and  other  utensils  of  the  sacred 
service  were  placed.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  area  at  this 
end  was  fifty  cubits  square ;  and  mdeed  a  less  space  than  that 
could  hardly  suffice  for  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  there, 
and  for  the  persons  who  were  immediately  to  attend  the 
servient 

4.  We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  furniture  which  the 
Tabernacle  contained. 

(1.)  In  the  holy  place  were  three  objects  worthy  of  notice^ 
viz.  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  for  the  shew  br^id,  and  the 
candlestick  for  the  lights.  The  altar  of  incense  was  made  of 
shittim  wood,  and  completely  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  It 
was  a  cubit  square,  and  two  cubits  in  height ;  the  horns. at  its 
comers  being  also  of  the  same  materials^  The  crown,  or 
ornamental  cornice,  was  of  gold  ;  and  under  this  were  placed 
four  rings  of  the  same  precious  metal,  for  the  purpose  (^ 
receiving  the  staves  of  shittim  wood  and  gold  which  were  to 
carry  it  from  place  to  place,  Ex.  xxx.  1—6 ;  xxxyii.  25— 28. 

*  The  fire  on  this  al^  was  regarded  as  sacred,  having  first  descended  firom 
heaven  :  it  was  therefore  to  be  kept  constantly  burning,  and  never  to  go  out,  her, 
ix.  24 ;  vi.  23.    It  was  carefully  preserved  tUl  the  time  of  Solomon,  whoiit 
renewed,  and  thence  oontinuca  till  the  captivity. 

j*  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiq.  b.  ii.  ch.  1. 
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y  The  position  of  this  altar  was  in  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary, 
s:-  IJNrfoire  the  vail  (Ex.  xxx.  6 — 10 ;  xl.  26,  27.)*  and  on  it  the 
£(  iacense  was  burnt  morning  and  eyening,  Ex.  xxx.  34-^8. 
2  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of  incense,  that  is,  on  the 
M  ligtit  hand  of  the  priest  as  he  entered,  stood  the  table  for  the 
4  «fteto-ire£u/,  Ex.  xxvi.  35 ;  xL  22, 23.  This  was  made  of  the  same 
j^2  niatenals  as  the  altar,  and  was  two  cubits  in  length,  a  cubit 
.J  id,  breadth,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height,  havine  a  crown 
^  CRT  ornamental  cornice  round  about,  and  a  border  and  a  second 
^r  ciown  above  this,  Ex.  xxv.  23 — 26 ;  xxxvii.  10 — 12.  The 
^^  Steves  and  rings  belonging  to  it  were  of  the  same  description 
^  as  those  belonging  to  tne  altar ;  and  its  dishes,  spoons,  covers, 
^  and  bowls,  were  all  of  pure  gold,  Ex.  xxv.  26—30 ;  xxxvii. 
13 — 17.  The  golden  candlestick  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
^  boly  place,  and  was  of  beaten  gold,  consisting  of  seven 
-  Inranches  for  lidits,  Ex.  xxv.  23 — 30.  These,  with  their 
'^  snuffers  and  snuff-dishes,  were  made  of  a  talent,  or  1 25  pounds 
.  troy,  of  pure  gold  (ver.  31 — 39  ;  xxxvii.  17—^24  ;  Numb,  viii* 
2—4.),  which,  at  four  pounds  sterling  the  ounce,  would  have 
been  worth  six  thousand  pounds  sterling*  The  lamps  were 
.  kept  burning  with  pure  beaten  olive  oil,  morning  and  evenings 
;    Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21 ;  Numb.  viii.  1 — 4. 

(2.)  In  the  most  holy  place  there  were  also  three  thin^  which 
claim  attention,  viz.  tne  atk,  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  chembim. 
The  ark  was  a  chest  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid  within  and 
^without  with  pure  gold.  Its  dimensions  were  two  cubits  and 
a  half  in  length,  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  a  cubit 
and  a  half  in  height.  It  had  an  ornamental  cornice  of  gold 
round  the  top,  and  four  rings  for  the  staves,  to  cany  it ; 
which  were  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid  with  gold.  These 
staves  always  remained,  but  drawn  so  far  towards  the  vail,  as 
to  allow  the  ark  to  stand  at  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  Ex.  xxv* 
10 — 15 :  xxxvii.  1 — 5%  Into  the  ark  were  put,  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, the  testimony,  or  tables  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  xxv. 
16 — ^21 ;  Deut.  x.  1 — 5) ;  a  golden  pot,  containing  an  omer 
of  the  manna  with  which  the  Israelites  were  fed  in  Uie  wilder- 
ness, to  be  kept  as  a  testimony  of  that  wonderful  event 
(Ex*  xvi.  32—34 ;  Heb,  ix.  4) ;  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
Numbw  xvii.  6—11 ;  Heb.  ix.  4.*  In  the  side  of  the  ark  was 
a  pliace  where  Moses  enjoined  that  a  copy  of  the  law  should 
be  kept,  Deut.  xxxi.  24—26.  The  mercy  seat  was  a  covering 
to  the  ark,  made  of  pure  gold,  Ex.  xxv.  17 — 21 ;  xxvi.  34 ; 
xxxvii.  6.     Upon  this  mercy  seat  were  placed  the  cherubim, 

*  These  two  latter  had  been  remoyed  from  the  ark  before  the  time  of  Solomon. 
See  IKi.  yiii.9. 
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two  figures  of  a  singular  appearance,  each  having  four  (aces, 
viz.  the  face  of  a  lion,  the  face  of  a  man,  the  face  of  a  cai( 
and  the  face  of  an  eagl6 — all  attached  to  a  human  bodywitk 
four  wings,  and  four  hands  under  the  wings,  and  standing  on 
feet  resembling  those  of  a  calf  or  ox,  Ea&ek.  L  6— -14.  Th^ 
were  of  pure  beaten  gold ;  two  of  their  wings  covered  tbeff 
bodies,  and  the  other  two  were  extended  over  the  mercy^  seat, 
while  their  faces  looked  inward  and  downward  upon  it  It 
was  from  between  these  that  Jehovah  promised  to  meet  the 
Israelites  as  their  lawgiver  and  covenant  Ood,  and  to  deliver  the 
commandments  which  he  might  think  proper  to  give  them, 
Ex.  XXV.  18—22 ;  xxxvii.  7—9.* 

Nothing,  perhaps,  has  afforded  greater  scope  for  the  in- 
genuity of  commentators  than  these  cherubic  emblems. 
Without  adverting  to  the  opinions  of  ancient  theologians,  we 
find  sufficiently  discordant  ones  among  those  of  the  most  emi- 
nent modem  ones.  Hutchinson,  Bate,  and  Parkhurst,  main- 
tain that  they  were  representations  of  the  blessed  Trinity, 
with  the  human  nature  taken  into  the  Divine  essence,  for  the 
work  of  human  redemption;  making  the  work  of  creation 
and  providence  evidently  subservient  to  that  end.i*  Dr. 
Doddridge,  Mr.  Wesley,  and  bishop  Mant,  consider  them  as 
hieroglyphics  of  the  angelic  nature.  Dr.  Priestly  imagines 
them  to  have  been  representatives  of  all  nature.  Mr.  Scott 
supposes  them  to  have  been  emblems  of  the  true  ministers  ] 
of  the  Gospel.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  regards  them  as  the  repre-  i 
sentatives  of  the  All  Mighty,  and  those  creatures  by  whom 
he  produced  the  great  effects  of  his  power,  to  whatever  order 
of  beings  they  may  belong ;  while  Pyle,  Hall,  and  Faber 
consider  them  as  emblematical  representations  of  the  body  of 
true  behevers,  of  both  dispensations  —  legal  and  evangeli(»l.j: 
It  is  observable  that  one  leading  idea  runs  through  most  of  the 
interpretations,  which  refers  them  to  the  plan  of  redemption, 
either  in  its  authors,  its  agents,  its  subjects^  or  its  general 
history. 

5.  This  remarkable  and  costly  structure  was  erected  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  on  die  first  day  of  the  first  month  of 
the  second  year,  after  tiie  Israelites  left  Egypt  (Ex.  xL  17) ; 
and  when  erected  was  anointed,  together  with  its  furniture, 
with  holy  oil  (ver.  9 — 1 1 ),  and  sanctified  by  blood,  Ex.  xxiv. 
6—8;  Heb.ix.21.     The  altar  of  bumt-onering,  especially, 

*  Brown's  Antiq.  voL  L  p.  22 

•f  See  Hutchinson's  works ;  Bates'  Enquiry  into  the  occasional  and  T**"*^'»ff 
similitudes  of  the  Lord  ;  P^khurst's  Heb.  Lex.  nro,  &c. 

X  See  their  respective  commentaries  ;  Hales'  Analysis  of  Chron. ;  and  Faber's 
Horse  Mos.  For  a  well  written  paper  in  support  of  the  last  mentioned  opinion,  see 
Gentleman's  Mag.  vol.  xciii.  pp.  118—122,  or  Critica  Biblica,  voL  L  pp.  293—301. 
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was  sanctified  by  sacrifices  during  seven  days  (Ex.  xxix.  37), 
while  rich  donations  were  given  by  the  princes  of  the  tribes^ 
for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  Numb.  vii. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  tabernacle  was  so 
constructed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again, 
«s  occasion  required.  This  was  indispensable ;  it  being  de- 
sired to  accompany  the  Israelites  during  their  travels  in  the 
>vildemess,  till  their  arrival  in  the  promised  land.  As  often 
as  they  removed,  therefore,  the  tabernacle  was  taken  to 
pieces,  and  borne  in  regular  order  by  the  Levites,  Numb,  iv,* 
Whenever  they  encamped  the  tabernacle  was  pitched  in  the 
midst,  the  tribes  taking  their  stations  around  in  a  quadran- 
gular form,  under  their  respective  standards,  at  the  distance 
of  two  thousand  cubits ;  while  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the 
priests  and  Levites  occupied  a  place  between  the  camp  and 
the  tabernacle.  * 

6.  Before  we  close  this  section  we  may  advert  to  the 
spiritual  reflections  which  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture 
might  excite  in  the  minds  of  pious  Israelites  ;  for  the  apostle 
instructs  us,  that  they  were  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,"  Heb.  ix.  9;  x.  1.  The  curtains,  then,  around  the 
tent,  might  teach  them  a  holy  reverence  for  divine  things  ; 
the  altar  of  burnt  ofiering  pointed  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Messiah's  sacrifice  ;  and  tne  laver  taught  them  the  necessity 
of  regeneration,  and  of  daily  application  to  that  fountain, 
which  was  opened  in  the  house  oi  David,  and  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness.  The  taber- 
nacle in  general,  where  Jehovah  condescended  to  reside,  was 
a  type  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  which,  as  in  a  tent,  he  taber- 
nacled while  on  earth.  The  silver  sockets,  which  formed  the 
foundation,  might  remind  them  of  those  important  doctrines 
on  which  all  evangelical  religion  is  founded ;  and,  by  being 
made  of  the  half  shekels  whicn  were  exacted  of  every  male  in 
Israel,  they  were  calculated  to  shew  the  personal  interest  that 
each  should  take  in  religion  and  its  worship.  The  outer 
covering  of  goats'  hair  imght  point  out  the  unattractive  ap-. 
pearance  of  religion  to  the  men  of  the  world ;  the  beautiful 
under  covering  might  indicate  its  glory  as  seen  by  the  saintis ; 
the  covering  of  rams'  skins,  dyed  red,  might  remind  them  of 
the  eflBcacy  of  the  Messiah's  blood,  as  a  hiding  place  from 
the  wind  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  while  the  covering 
of  badgers'  skins,  which  (the  Jewish  traditions  say)  was  blue, 
might  point  out  to  the  hearers  that  true  tabernacle  which 
God  had  pitched,  and  not  man.     Nor  was  spiritual  instruc- 

*  Lamy's  App.  Bib.  b.  i.  ch.  4.    See  also,  pp.  421, 422,  ante. 
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lion  to  be  less  derived  from  entering  the  sacred  tent   For, 
in  the  holy  place,  the  table  of  shew-bread  was  a  constant 
acknowledgement  of  God,  as  the  giver  of  every  tempoid 
blessing;  the  candlestick,  with  the  lamps,   pointed  to  the 
seven  spirits  of  God,  whence  all  spiritual  iUumination  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  the  altar  of  incense  taught  them  the  efficacy  of  I 
prayer,  when  offered  Up  from  a  pui'e  heart,  and  perfumed 
witn  the  iiicense  of  the  Messiah's  merits.     Nor  were  the 
instructions  which  might  be  derived  from  the  most  hdj 
place  less  important.     For  the  vail^  which  separated  the  two! 
apartments,    not  only  indicated    the  partition  wall  whicli 
divided  the  Jews  from  the  rest  of  the  worlds  and  was  taken 
away  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  also  that  vail  which  still 
conceals  from  mortal  view  the  place  of  God's  peculiar  resi- 
dence.   The  tables  of  the  law  were  an  instance  of  God^ 
condescension  to  his  chosen  people ;  the  rod  that  budded, 
was  emblematical  of  the  unnvalled  honour  and  unfading 
glory  of  a  greater  than  Aaron ;  and  the  pot  of  manna,  de- 
posited in  me  ark,  typified  the  hidden  manna,  of  which  all 
the  saints  are  partakers,  while  travelling  through  the  wilde^ 
ness  of  this  world.     Nor  could  they  overlook  the  mercy-«eat, 
as  pointing  out  the  diiHine  goodness  to  offending  sinners;* 
and  the  cherubim  of  gloiy,  which,  by  looking  down  to  thai 
propitiatory,  represented  the  delight  of  the  Trinity  in  this 
their  work  of  metcy  and  love,  f 

*  The  Heb.  caphoreth  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies  to  cover,  or  mref 
mead,  because  by  an  act  of  pardon,  sins  are  represented  as  being  coveredfto 
tnat  they  no  longer  appear  in  the  eye  of  divine  justice,  to  displease  and  odl  for 
punishment ;  ana  th^  person  of  the  oflfiender  is  covered,  or  protected  from  the 
stroke  of  the  broken  law.  In  the  Septoagint  the  word  HUasterion  is  used,  wUck 
signifies  a  propitiatory,  and  is  the  name  used  by  the  Apostle,  Heb.  ix.  5.  As  tk 
word  miatterion,  mercyscat,  or  propitiatory,  is  applied  to  Qirist  (Rom.  iiL  S), 
**  whom  God  hath  set  iforth  to  be  a  propitiation  (HilaHerUm)  throng  &fth  ■ 
his  blood — for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past;"  we  leflum  that  uhrist m 
the  true  mercy-seat,  the  thing  signified  by  the  Caphoreth,,  to  the  ancient  bt- 
lievers.  And  we  learn  further,  that  it  was  by  hie  hhod  that  an  atonement  was  to 
be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  And  as  God  shewed  himself  between  tk 
Cherubim,  over  Uiis  propitiatory,  or  mercy-seat,  so  it  is  said,  '*God  waiitf 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,"  2  Cor.  y.  19,  &c. —See  Dr.  A.  CbiU 
on  £xod.  nv,  17. 

t  Brown's  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  33,  &c. 
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SECTION  11. 

THE  TEMPLE. 

1.  The  Temple  of  Solomon — The  sacred  buildmg — Its  several 
courts  —  Destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  II.  The  Temple  of 
Zerubbabel.  III.  Herod's  Temple.  IV.  The  veneration 
which  the  Jews  cherished  for  their  Temple.  V.  The  Temple 
Service  —  The  Morning  Service  —  Daily  worship  —  Evening 
Service.     VI,  Various  Prohibitions. 

Having  surveyed  the  tabernacle,  we  proceed  to  the  temple 
%t  Jerusalem,  which  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
fbrmer  edifice,  but  upon  a  much  more  extensive  and  mag* 
nificent  scale.  It  has  been  conceived  by  some  persons  that 
there  were  three  different  temples :  the  first  built  by  David 
and  Solomon;  the  second^  by  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  the 
liigh  piiest ;  and  the  third,  by  Herod,  a  little  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  Jews,  however,  acknowledge  but  two,  not 
allowing  the  third  to  be  a  new  temple,  but  only  the  second 
repaired  and  beautified.  And  this  is  thought  b6st  to  agree 
with  the  prophecy  of  Haggai  (ch.ii.9),  '*  The  glory  of  this 
latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former ;"  which 
is  generally  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  Messiah's 
honouring  it  with  his  personal  presence  and  ministry.  * 

*  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiq.  b.  ii.  eh.  1.  It  is-  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
tttet  of  Heir's  rebuilding'  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel,  as  he  is  stated  to  have  done 
by  Josephus,  Ant  b.  xv.  c.  11.  For  if  he  pulled  down  the  old  temple  to  its 
foundations,  and  erected  a  new  one,  it  is  plain  that  this  was  a  building  as  totally 
distinct  from  that  of  2Serubbabel,  as  that  of  Zerubbabel  was  from  tiie  temple  of 
Solomon.  How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  the  prophecy  above  cited,  with' the 
fact  that  our  Saviour  did  not  appear  while  the  second  temple  was  standing  ?  — 
for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  tne  Jewish  historian  has  erred  in  the  statement 
which  he  has  here  made ;  corroborated  as  that  statement  is  by  the  evangelist  in 
John  ii.  20.  Dr.  Blaney  has  attempted  to  do  this  by  a  different  rendering.  **  In 
the  Hebrew,"  he  remarks,  '^  the  words  will  be  found  to  stand  precisely  thus : — 
**  Great  shall  be  the  glory  of  this  house,  the  latter  more  than  tne  former."  So 
that  the  words,  latter,  and  former,  may  as  well  be  construed  with  the  glory  as 
with  this  house.  Accordingly  the  Seventy  have  adopted  this  construction:  and 
the  context  seems  evidently  to  justify  the  propriety  of  their  translation.  For  in 
the  introductory  part  of  this  prophecy,  the  word  first,  or  former,  is  manifestly 


passage,  the  term,  this  house,  is  not  confined  in  its  application  to  the  house  the 
Jews  were  then  building,  but  is  undeniably  meant  of  Solomon's  temple.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  generally  necessary  to  render  a  house  identically  the  same,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  acceptation  of  language,  that  it  be  built  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  exactly  of  the  same  form  and  materials ;  it  is  sufficient,  though  it 
^lould  have  been  rebuilt  at  different  times  successively,  if  it  be  erected  still  on 
the  same  site,  and  devoted  to  the  fame  purpose.  It  is  tiie  house  of  God,  the 
temple  appropriated  to  divine  worship  at  Jerusalem,  which  wra  intended  jv  this 
hmue,  whether  built  by  Solomon,  by  the  Jews  under  2^rubbabel,  or  by  Herod. 
Were  it  otherwise,  how  could  Solomon's  temple  be  called  this  house,  as  it  is  in  the 

I  I 
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I.  The  first  temple  was  that  of  Solomon,  for  which  ma- 
terials were  provided  by  David  before  his  death.    It  occupied 
one  of  the  three  eminences  on  which  the  ci^  of  Jerusala 
was  built,  and  which  is  well  known  to  the  ^riptore  reader 
as  mount  Moriah.     This  name  is  differently  explained  hf  j 
commentator's.     Its  most  literal   meaning  is  the  **  myrrh 
Jehovah/'  or,  '*  the  bitterness  of  Jehovah ;"  but  how  to 
plain  it  of  the  mountains  around  Jerusalem  is  not  so  easj.] 
Perhaps  it  referred  to  the  productions  for  which  the  ooiiDt 
around  Jerusalem  was  famed,  *'  the  myrrh  of  Jehovah"  mc 
ing,  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  excellent  myrrh.     Be  this  as  kj 
may,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  bitterness  of  Jeho?aIi,j 
God-man  the  mediator,  was  afteiivards  experienced  on 
very  mountains  :  for  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  which 
sufltered  such  dreadful  agony,  was  on  one  of  them ;  the  pi 
where  he  was  mocked,  scourged,  and  condemned,  wereoa^, 
another;  and  Calvary,  where  (while  crucifying  him)  thej^ 
offered  him  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  (Mark  xv.  23),  wasfli 
a  third.     For  though  the  term  Moriah  was  afterwards  cob- 
fined  to  the  particular  hill  on  which  the  temple  was  built,  it 
originally  comprehended   the  several  mountains  which  aR-j 
round    about  Jerusalem.      Hence,   God  said  to  Abrahai^ 
"  Take  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and 
get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  offer  him  there  for  a 
burnt  offering,  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  teB 
thee  of,"  Gen.xxii.  12. 

On  the  division  of  Judea  among  the  twelve  tribes,  it  so 
happened  that,  small  as  the  space  on  the  top  of  Moriah  was, 
it  became  the  property  of  two  tribes ;  for  the  greatest  pait 
of  the  courts  was  in  the  portion  of  Judah ;  and  the  altar, ' 

E)rch,  holy,  and  most  holy  places,  were  in  the  portion  of 
enjamin.  In  its  original  state  the  summit  of  Moriah  va> 
une(][ual,  and  its  sides  irregular ;  but  it  was  a  part  of  Ac 
ambition  of  the  Jewish  kings  to  have  it  levelled  and  extended^ 
insomuch  that,  during  the  second  temple,  it  formed  a  squaie 


passage  just  now  cited  ?  or  how  are  we  to  understand  the  words  (Ex.  t.  11'-13) 
which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  spoken  to  the  Persian  officers,  who  demtDM 
their  authority  for  rebuilding  the  temple  ?  We  are,  say  they,  **  the  Bervadti  of 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  bialti  the  house  that  was  miflded  time  mmT 
years  affo,  which  a  groat  king  of  Israel  builded  and  set  up.  But  afler  thitov 
fathers  had  provoked  the  God  of  heaven  to  wrath,  he  gave  them  into  the  haad  rf 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babvlon,  the  Chaldean,  who  destroyed  tkit  kmae," 
But  Cyrus  made  a  decree  to  build  this  house  of  God."  Here  it  is  plain  that  the 
words  this  honst  are  alternately  applied  to  the  temple  of  SolooEimi,  and  th«thdt 
under  Zerubbabel,  and  may  certainly  as  well  be  extended  to  thai  of  HenML"— 
Discourse  prcachwl  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  Nov.  9tb,  1788.  4l0i  t^ 
reprinted  in  the  Methodist  Magazine,  vol.  v.  third  series,  p.  515,  &c. 

*  lightfoot.  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  L 
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!  hundred  cubits,  or  three  hundred  and  four  yards  on 

I  side,  allowing,  as  is  commonly  done,  21,888  inches  to 

cnbit.     Almost  the  whole  of  this  space  was  arched  under 

tod,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  pollution  from  secret 

'es ;  *  and  it  wag  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  excellent  stone, 

ity-five  cubits,  or  forty  seven  feet  seven  inches  high ; 

But  which  lay  a  considerable  extent  of  flat  and  gently- 

ffig  ground,  which  was  occupied  by  the  buiidinge  of  the 

vr  oiAntonia,  gardens,  and  public  walks,  i 

he  plan,  and  the  whole  model  of  this  structure  was  laid 

he  same  divine  architect  as  that  of  the  tabernacle,  viz. 

I  himself;  and  it  was  built  much  in  the  same  form  as  the 

imacle,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions.    The  utensils  for 

Bacred  service  were  also  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 

onacle,  only  several  of  them  were  larger,  in  proportion  to 

more  spacious  edifice  to  which  they  belonged.     The  foun- 

ions  of  this  magnificent  edifice  were  laid  by  Solomon,  in 

year  of  the  world  2992,  and  it  was  finished  A.  M.  3000, 

5  occupied  seven  years  and  six  months  in  the  building. 

I  dedicated  A.  M.  3001,  with  peculiar  solemnity,  to  the 

Bhip  of  Jehovah,  who  condescended  to  make  it  the  place 

the  special  manifestation  of  his  glory,  2  Chr.  v.  vi,  vii. 

have  already  said  that  the  front  or  entrance  to  the  temple 

I  on  the  eastern  side,  and  consequeutly  facing  the  mount 

)hve8,  which  commanded  a  noble  prospect  of  the  building : 

holy  of  holies,  therefore,  stood  towards  the  west.  %    The 

pie  itself,  strictly  so  called,  which  comprised  the  portico* 

sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies,  formed  only  a  small 

^rt  of  the   sacred    edifice,  being  surrounded  by  spacious 

'tiTirts,  chambers,  and  other  apartments;  which  were  much 

■'lore  extensive   than  the  temple  itself.  —  The   temple  was 

*iever  designed  to  hold  a  large  concourse  of  people ;  it  was 

WJy  for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  the  priests  were  the  only 

people  employed  in  it. 

From  the  descriptions  which  are  handed  down  to  us  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  so  accurate 
an  idea  of  its  relative  parts  and  their  respective  proportions* 
as  to  furnish  such  an  account  aa  may  be  deemed  satisfactory 
to  the  reader.  Hence  we  find  no  two  writers  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  do  so,  agreeing  in  their  descriptions.     The  foltow- 

*  Lightfoot,  ProBpect  of  tbe  Temple,  ch.  i. 

t  Lightfoot,  ProBpwt,  ch.  ii.  —  Brown's  Jewish  Antiq.  vol,  i.  pp.  37—10, 

X  This  it  will  be  perceived  was  directly  tlje  ccvene  of  tbe  plan  on  which  the 

tieathen  temples  were  built ;  these  being  bo  constructed  that  the  mrshlfipert 

Bboold  Imve  their  fncee  to  the  eut. 
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ing  account,  which  has  been  compiled  with  ^reat  careii 
be  sufficient  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  building. 

1.  The  temple  itself  was  seventy  cubits  long ;  the  poTchbt 
ten  cubits  (1  Ki.  vi.  3.)>  the  holy  place,  forty  cubits  (vcr.  ^ 
and  the  most  holy  place,  twenty  cubits,  *  2  Chr.  iii.  8.  ' 
width  of  the  porch,  holy,  and  most  holy  places,  were  tin 
cubits  (2  Chr.  iii.  3) ;  and  the  height  over  the  holy  and  i 
holy  places  was  thirty  cubits  (1  iLi.  vi.  2);  but  the  b 
of  the  porch  was  much  greater,  being  no  less  than  one 
dred  and  twentjr  cubits  (2  Chr.  iii.  4),  or  four  times  the  h< 
of  the  rest  of  the  building.  To  the  north  and  south  e 
and  the  west  end  of  the  holy  and  most  holy  places,  < 
around  the  edifice,  from  the  oack  of  the  porch  on  the 
side,  to  the  back  of  the  porch  on  the  other  side,  certain  b 
ings  were  attached.  These  were  called  side  chambers, 
consisted  of  three  stories,  each  five  cubits  high  (1  Ki.vi 
and  joined  to  the  wall  of  the  temple  without.  But  what 
seem  singular  is,  that  the  lowest  of  these  stories  vi^as 
cubits  broad  on  the  floor ;  the  second  six  cubits ;  an« 
third  seven  cubits ;  and  yet  the  outer  wall  of  thepi  al 
upright,  ver.  6.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  wall  o: 
temple,  against  which  they  leaned,  had  always  a  scarce 
of  a  cubit  at  the  height  of  every  five  cubits,  to  preven 
j.oists  of  these  side  chambers  from  being  fixed  in  it.  ' 
the  three  stories  of  side  chambers,  when  taken  together, 
fifteen  cubits  high,  and  consequently  reached  exactly  to 
the  height  of  the  side  walls,  and  end  of  the  temple  ;  so 
there  was  abundance  of  space,  above  these,  for.  the  win 
which  gave  light  to  the  temple,  ver.  4.  Josephus  differs 
materidly  from  this  in  his  account  of  the  temple  +  ;  for  v 
we  know  not  how  to  account,  but  by  supposing  that  h 
confounded  the  Scripture  account  of  Solomon  s  temple 
that  of  the  temple  after  the  captivity  and  of  Herod.  % 

2.  In  noticing  the  several  courts  of  the  temple  we  nati 
begin  with  the  outer  one,  which  was  called  the  court  c 
Gentiles,  and  into  which  persons  of  all  nations  were  pern 
to  enter.  The  most  natural  approach  to  this  was  by  th( 
gate,  which  was  the  principal  gate  of  the  temple.  It  w 
far  the  largest  of  all  the  courts  pertaining  to  the  sacred  I 
ing,  and  comprised  a  space  of  188, 991  superficial  cubv 
fourteen  English  acres,  one  rood,  twenty-nine  poles,  and 
teen  yards  ;  of  which  above  two-thirds  lay  to  tne  south  o 

*  We  have  desi^edly  omitted  to  notice  the  furniture  of  the  Temple,  it 
been  already*  sufficiently  described  in  the  account  of  the  TabenuM^Q. 
i*  Antiquities,  b.  viii.  c.  3. 
:  See  Brown's  Ar  '  v  pp.  149—152. 
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temple.    It  was  separated  from  the  fcourt  of  the  women  by  a 

wall  of  three  cubits  high,  of  lattice  work,  so  that  persons 

walking  here  might  see  through  it,  as  well  as  over  it»  *    This 

I     -wall,  however,  was  not  on  a  level  with  the  court  of  which  we 

j    are  speaking,  but  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  six  cubits  above 

i    it,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  twelve  steps.    On  pillars  placed 

;.  mt  equal  distances  in  this  wall,  were  inscriptions  in  Greek 

'.    and  Latin,  to  warn  strangers,  and  such  as  were  unclean,  not 

';;  to  proceed  further  on  pain  of  death,  f     It  was  from  this  court 

t  that  our  Saviour  drove  the  persons  who  had  established  a  cattle- 

'^   snarket,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  those  with  sacrifices 

:vrho  came  from  a  distance.  Matt.  xxi.  12,  13.     We  must  not 

-:  .■  overlook  the  beautiful  pavement  of  variegated  marble,  and 

:    the  piazzas^  or  covered  walks,  with  which  this  court  was  sur- 

' .  sounded.    Those  on  the  east^  west,  and  north  sides  were  of 

i^  the  same  dimensions :   but  that  on  the  south  was  much 

larger.  J     The  porch  called  Solomon's  (John  x.  23 ;  Acts 

.  ill.  11),  was  on  the  east  side  or  front  of  the  temple,  and  was 

so  called  because  it  was  built  by  this  prince,  upon  a  high  wal( 

of  400  cubits  from  the  valley  or  Kedron.  § 

JTie  cottrt  of  the  women,  called  in  Scripture  the  new  court 
.    (2  Chr.  XX.  6),    and  the  outer  court  (Ezet.  xlvi.  21),  was  so 
Ef   designated  by  the  Jews,  not  because  none  but  women  were 
J;  permitted  to  enter  it,  but  because  it  was  their  appointed  place 
of  worship,  beyond  which  they  might  not  go;  unless  when* 
-  hey  brought  a  sacrifice,  in  which  case  they  went  forward  to 
the  court  of  Israel.    The  gate  which  led  into  this  court,  from- 
that  of  the  Gentiles,  was  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple> 
mentioned  Acts  iii.  2 ;  so  called,  because  the  folding  doors,' 
lintel,   and   side  posts,  were  all  overlaid  with    Corinthian* 
Irass.  II    The  court  itself  was  135  cubits  square,  having  four 
gates,  one  on  each  side  ;  and  on  three  of  its  sides  were  piazzas, 
with  galleries  above  them,  whence  could  be  seen  what  was* 
passing  in  the  great  court.  %    At  the  four  comers  of  this 
court  were  four  rooms,  appropriated  to  different  purposes, 
Ezek.  xlvi.  21 — 24.     In  the  Jirst,  the  lepers  purified  them- 
selves after  they  were  healed  ;  in  the  second,  the  wood  for  the 
sacrifices  was  laid  up ;  the  Nazarites  prepared  their  oblations, 
and  shaved  their  heads  in  the  third;  and  in  the  fourth,  the 
wine  and  oil  for  the  sacrifices  were  kept.    There  were  alsa 

*  JosepLus,  Jew.  Wars,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

•f"  Josephus,  Wars,  b.  v.  c.  5. 

i  JLightfoot,  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  c.  viii. 

§  Josephus,  Antiq.  b.  xx.  c.  9. 

II  Josephus,  Antiq.  b.  xv.  11  :  Wars,  b.  v.  c.  5, 14.^ 

^  Lightfoot^  Prospect  of  the  Temple^  ch.  xviiL 
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two  Tooms  morei  where  the.  Levites'  muedcal  infitnunenis  woe 
laid  up ;  and  also  thirteen  treasure  chests,  two  of  which  wete 
for  the  half  shekel,  which  was  paid  yearly  by  erery  Israelite; 
and  the  rest  for  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  aacrifices  ani  , 
other  oUatio^s. '"'  It  was  in  this  court  of  the  women,  calhd 
th^  treasury,  th^t  our  Saviour  deUyered  his  striking  diicome 
to  the  Jews,  related  in  John  viii.  1 — ^20.  It  was  into  this 
court  also,  that  the  Pharisee  and  PuUican  went  to  praj 
(Luke  xviii.  10 — 13. )>  and  into  which  the  lame  man  fidlowed 
Peter  and  Jcdm  after  he  was  cured  ;  the  court  of  the  womeo 
being  the  ordinary  place  of  worship  for  those  who  brought 
^o  eaprifice.  Acts  iii.  8.  From  thence,  after  prayers,  he  went 
l^ack  with  thejn,  through  the  beautiful  gate  oi  the  temrie, 
wbere  he  had  been  lyings  and  through  the  sabred  fence,  mto 
^e  court  of  the  Gentiles,  where,  under  the  eastern  piazza,  or 
Solomon's  porch,  Peter  delivered  that  sermon  which  converted 
five  thousand.  It  was  in  the  same  court  of  the  women  that 
Hi^  Jews  laid  hold  of  Paul,  when  they  judged  him  a  violator 
of  the  temple,  by  taking  Gentiles  within  the  sacred  fence, 
Acts  xxi.  26,  8cc.  In  this  court  the  high  priest^  at  the  fast 
of  Expiation,  read  a  portion  of  the  law.  Here  also  the  king, 
Qfi  the  sabbatical  year,  did  the  same  at  the  feast  of  Tabema^ 
^les.  t 

The  court  of  Israel  was  separated  from  the  court  of  the  wo- 
jj^n  by  a  wall  thirty-two  cubits  and  a  half  high,  on  that  side, 
bijit  on  the  other  only  twenty  five.  The  reason  of  which  dif- 
ference was,  that  as  the  rock  on  which  the  temple  stood  al- 
ways became  higher  on  advancing  westward,  the  several 
courts  naturally  became  elevated  in  proportion.  The  ascent 
into  the  court  was  by  a  flight  of  fifteen  steps,  of  a  semicir- 
cular form,  on  which  the  Levites.  stood  and  sung  the  ''  Psalms 
of  degrees"  (cxx — cxxxiv.)  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  This 
gate  IS  spoken  of  under  several  appellations  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour .  it  was  known  as  the 
fate  Nicanor.  It  was  in  this  gate  that  the  leper  stood,  to 
ave  his  atonement  made,  and  his  cleansing  completed.  It 
was  here  they  tried  the  suspected  wife,  by  making  her  drink 
of  the  bitter  water  ;  and  it  was  here  likewise  that  women  ap- 
peared after  childbirth,  for  purification.  The  whole  len^tii 
of  the  court  from  east  to  west  was  187  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  135  cubits.  This  was  divided  into  two 
parts ;  one  of  which  was  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
other,  the  court  of  the  priests.    The  former  was  a  kind  of 

*  Lightfoot,  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  xix. 

t  Antiquities,  b.  xv.  c.  11.    Brown's  Antiq.  vol.  i.  sect.  iv. 
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*  ^  piazza  surrounding  the  latter,  under  which  the  Israelites 
^  Blood,  while  their  sacrifices  were  burning  in  the  court  of  the 
'  IMiests.  It  had  thirteen  gates,  with  chambers  above  them, 
^  each  of  which  had  its  particular  name  and  use.  *  The  space 
'  vrhich  was  comprised  in  the  court  of  the  priests  was  165 
i^  debits  long,  and  119  cubits  wide,  and  was  raised  two  cubits. 
'  and  a  half  above  the  surrounding  court,  from  which  it  was 

separated  by  the  pillars  which  supported  the  piazza,  and  the 
\  ^railing  which  was  placed  between  them,  2  Kings  xi.  8,  10^ 
^^'  y^ithxa  this  court  stood  the  brazen  altar  on  which  the  sacri- 
fices were  consumed,  the  molten  sea,  in  which  the  priests, 
washed,  and  the  ten  brazen  la  vers,  t  for  washing  the  sacri- 
^  fices;  also  the  various  utensils  and  instruments  for  sacrificing,. 
^-  which. are  enumerated  in  2  Chron.  iv. 

"*  .  It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  although  the  court  of 
^  the  priests  was  not  accessible  to  all  IsraeUtes,  as  that  of  Israel 
f    was  ta  all  the  priests,  yet  they  might  enter  it  on  three  several 

*  occasions  ;  viz.  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  animals  which  they 
i-.  offered,  or  to  kill  them,  or  to  wave  some  part  of  them.  And 
»  then  their  entrance  was  not  by  the  east  gate,  and  through 
^  the  place  where  the  priests  stood ;  but  ordinarily  by  the 
?    north  or  south  side  of  the  court,  according  as  the  sacrifices 

were  to  be  slain  on  the  north  or  south  sides  of  the  altar.  In 
If  general,  it  was  a  rule,  that  they  never  returned  from  this 
f    court  by  the  same  door  that  they  entered,  Ex.  xlvi.  9.  J 

From  the  court  of  the  priests  the  ascent  to  the  Temple  was. 
by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps,  each  half  a  cubit  in  height,  which 
led  into  the  sacred  porch.  Of  the  dimensions  of  this,  as  also 
of  the  sanctuary  and  holy  of  holies,  we  have  already  spoken*. 
We  shall  therefore  only  observe  here,  that  it  was  within  the 
door  of  the  porch,  and  in  the  sight  of  those  who  stood  in  the 
.  courts  immediately  before  it,  that  the  two  pillars,  Jachin  and 
Boaz,  were  placed,  2  Chron.  iii.  17 ;  Ezek.  xl.  49. 

3.  The  Temple  thus  described,  retained  its  pristine  splendour 
but  33  years,  when  it  was  plundered  by  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  1  Kings  xiv.  26,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  9.  After  this  pe- 
riod, it  underwent  sundry  profanations  and  pillages,  and  was 
at  length  utterly  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  kipg  of  Baby- 
lon, A.M.  3416,  B.C.  688,  after  having  stood,  according  to. 
Usher,  424  years,  three  months,  and  eight  days. 

*  For  a  description  of  these ,  see  Lightfoot,  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  xxxiii. 
or  Brown's  Antiq.  vol.  i.  s,  v. 

f  Both  the  Sea  and  the  Layers  were  removed  by  Ahaz,  2  Ki.  xvi.  17, 18. 

X  Lightfoot  Prospect,  of  the  Temple,  ch.  xxiii.  Brown's  Antiquities,  vel.  i. 
sect.  vi. 
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II.  After  lying  in  ruins  for  fifty-two  years,  the  foundations 
of  the  second  Temple  were  laid  by  Zerubbabel,  and  the  Jem 
who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  granted  by  Cynu^ 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  Ez.  i.  1 — 4;ii.  1  ;iii.  8 — 10.  llicy 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  they  ipirere  obliged  to 
desist,  on  account  of  an  order  from  Artaxerxes,  ^^  of  Fersia* 
which  had  been  procured  through  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  Samaritans  and  others,  ch.  iv.  1.  During  fifteen  yean 
the  work  stood  still  (ver.  24),  but  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  they  recommenced  their  laboui*s ;  and  on  the  third 
day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  it  was 
finished  aud  dedicated  (Ez.  vi.  15, 16),  twenty-one  years  after 
it  was  begun,  B.  C.  515.  *  The  dimensions  of  this  Tmde 
in  breadth  and  height  were  double  those  of  Solomon's.  Ilie 
weeping  ^  the  people  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation,  there- 
fore (£z.  iii.  12,  13),  and  the  dimmutive  manner  in  wluch 
they  spoke  of  it,  when  compared  with  the  first  one  (Hc^.  iL  3), 
were  not  occasioned  by  its  inferioritjr  in  size^  but  in  gfory.  It 
wanted  the  five  principal  things  which  invested  it  with  this; 
viz.  the  ark  and  mercy-seat  —  the  divine  presence,  or  visible 
glory  of  the  Shechinah  —  the  holy  fire  on  the  altar — the 
urim  and  thummim  —  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

In  the  year  A.  M.  3837,  this  temple  was  plundered  and 
profaned  oy  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  ordered  the  discoor 
tinuance  of  the  daily  sacnfice,  offered  swine's  flesh  npon  the 
altar,  and  conapletely  suspended  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
1  Mac.  i.  62.  Thus  it  continued  for  three  years,  when  it  was 
repaired  and  purified  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  restored  the 
divine  worship,  and  dedicated  it  anew. 

III.  Herod  having  slain  all  the  Sanhedrin,  except  two,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  rei^,  or  thirty-seven  years  before  Christ, 
resolved  to  atone  for  it,  by  rebuilding  and  beautifying  the 
temple,  t    This  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  do,  both  finom 
the  peace  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  decayed  state  of  the 
edifice.     For,  besides  the  common  ravages  of  time,  it  has 
suffered  considerably  by  the  hands  of  enemies ;  since  that  part 
of  Jerusalem  was  the  strongest,  and  consequently  the  last  re- 
sort of  the  inhabitants  in  times  of  extremity.    After  employ- 
ing two  years  in  preparing  the  materials  for  the  work^  in 
which  one  thousand   waggons  and  ten  thousand   artificers 
were  employed,  besides  one  thousand  priests  to  direct  the 
works,  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  was  pulled  down,  seventeen 
years  before  Christ,  and  forty-six  years  before  the  first  Pass* 

*  Lightfoot,  Chronicle,  m  loco. 

t  Joscphus,  Antiq.  b.  zv.  ch.  1, 11 ;  Prideaux,  A.  A.  C.  37. 
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ever  of  his  ministry.*  Although  this  temple  was  fit  for 
.diyine  service  in  nine  years  and  a  half»  yet  a  great  number 
p£  labourers  and  artificers  were  still  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  out-buildings,  all  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  al)ode  on 
earth,  and  even  till  the  coming  of  Gessius  Florus  to  be  governor 
of  Judea.  t 

The  temple  of  Herod  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
ZerubbabeU  as  that  of  Zerubbabel  was  larger  than  Solomon's. 
For,  whereas  the  second  temple  was  seventy  cubits  long, 
sixty  broad,  and  sixty  high ;  this  was  100  cubits  long,  seventy 
brosui,  and  100  high.  The  porch  was  raised  to  the  height  of 
100  cubits,  and  was-  extended  fifteen  cubits  beyond  each  side 
of  the  rest  of  the  building.  All  the  Jewish  writers  praise  this 
temple  exceedingly  for  its  beauty,  and  the  costliness  of  its 
workmanship ;  for  it  was  built  of  white  marble,  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  with  stones  of  large  dimensions,  some  of  them 
twenty-five  cubits  long,  eight  cubits  high,  and  twelve  cubits 
thick.  %  To  these  there  is  no  doubt  a  reference  in  Mark  xii. 
1 ;  Luke  xxi  6  —  "  And  as  he  went  out  of  the  temple,  one  of 
his  disciples  saith  unto  him.  Master,  see  what  manner  (Luke, 
goodly)  of  stones,  and  what  buildings  are  here !  " 

Of  the  several  parts  and  courts  of  this  temple,  it  is  unne- 
cessary that  we  should  here  speak.  They  have  been  already 
described,  with  some  little  variation,  in  our  observations  on 
the  temple  of  Solomon.  We  may  add,  however,  that  the 
vast  sums  which  Herod  laid  out  m  adorning  this  structure, 
gave  it  the  most  magnificent  and  imposing  appearance.  '*  Its 
appearance,"  says  Josephus,  *'  had  every  thing  that  could 
strike  the  mind,  and  astonish  the  sight.  Fot  it  was  on  every 
side  covered  with  solid  plates  of  gold,  so  that  when  the  sun 
rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  such  a  strong  and  dazzling  efiulgence 
that  me  eye  of  the  beholder  was  obliged  to  turn  away  from 
it,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance  than  the  splen- 
dour of  the  sun."  To  strangers  who  approached  the  capital, 
it  appeared,  at  a  distance,  like  a  huge  mountain  covered  with 
snow.  For  where  it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold, 
it  was  extremely  white  and  glistening.  §  The  historian,  in- 
deed, says,  that  the  temple  of  Herod  was  the  most  astonish- 
ing structure  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  as  well  on  account 
of  its  architecture  as  its  magnitude,  and  likewise  the  richness 
and  magnificence  of  its  various  parts,  and  the  fame  and  re- 
putation of  its  sacred  appurtenances.    And  Tacitus  calls  it, 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  b.  xv.  11 ;  Prideaux,  A.  A.  C.  17 ;  John  ii.  20. 

•f  Josephus,  Wars,  b.  vi.  ch.  4. 

X  Josephus^   Antiq.  b.  xv.  ch.  11.  §  Wars,  b.  v.  ch.  5* 
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immeme  cpulentia  templum — a  temple  of  immense  opuleoce. 
Its  extenud  glojYi  indeed,  consisted  not  only  in  toe  opt- 
knee  and  magnincence  of  the  building,  but  aiso  in  the  ndi 
gifts  with  which  it  was  adorned  *,  and  which  excited  the  ad- 
miratiim  of  those  who  beheld  them,  Luke  xxi.  6. 

This  splendid  building,  however,  which  was  once  the  ad- 
miration and  enyy  of  the  world,  has  for  ever  passed  away.-* 
According  to  our  blessed  Lord's  prediction,  that "  there  shooU 
not  be  IcSt  one  stone  upon  another  that  should  not  be  thrown 
down"  (Marie  xiii.  2),  it  was  completely  demolished  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  under  Titus,  A.  D.  70,  on  the  same  month, 
and  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  on  which  Soiomon't 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians,  f 

IV.  Concerning  the  high  veneration  which  the  Jews  che- 
rished for  their  temple,  Dr.  Harwood  has  collected  some 
interesting  particulars  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  writings 
of  St.  LuKC.  Their  reverence  for  the  sacred  edifice  was  8U(£, 
that  rather  than  witness  its  defilement,  they  would  cheerfully 
submit  to  death.  %  They  could  not  b^  tne  least  disrespect- 
ful or  dishonourable  thing  to  be  said  of  it.  The  least  injuri- 
ous slight  of  it,  real  or  apprehended,  instantly  awakened  all 
the  choler  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  afiront  never  to  be  forgiven. 
Our  Saviour,  in  the  course  of  his  public  instructioiis,  happen- 
ing to  say,  **  Destroy  this  temple>  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up  again''  (John  ii.  19)—  it  was  construed  into  a  con- 
temptuous disrespect,  designedly  thrown  out  against  the 
temple  —  his  words  instantly  descended  into  the  Heart  of  a 
Jew,  and  kept  rankling  there  for  several  years ;  for  upon  his 
trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  Jew  ever 
to  forget  or  to  forgive,  was  alleged  against  him,  as  big  with  the 
most  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety.  Matt.  xxvi.  61.  Nor  was 
the  rancour  and  virulence  which  this  expression  had  occa- 
sioned, at  all  softened  by  all  the  afiecting  circumstances  of 
that  excruciating  and  wretched  death  they  saw  him  die  — 
even  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  with  infinite  triumph,  scorn, 
and  exultation,  they  upbraided  him  with  it,  contemptuously 
shaking  their  heads,  and  saying,  "  O  Thou,  who  couldst 
demolish  ozir Temple,  and  rear  it  up  again  in  aU  its  splendour, 
in  the  space  of  three  days,  do  now  save  thyself,  and  descend 
from  the  cross !"  Matt,  xxvii.  40.  Their  superstitious  vene- 
ration for  the  temple  further  appears  from  the  account  of 
Stephen.  When  his  adversaries  were  baffled  and  confound- 
ed by  that  superior  wisdom,  and  those  distinguished  gifts  he 

•  Josephus,  Antiq.  b.  xv.  ch.  11.  f  Josephus,  Wars,  b.  vL  ch.4, 

X  Philo  and  Josephus,  in  scrcral  places. 
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jfiseBBed,  they  were  so  exasperated  at  the  victory  he  had 
,uned  over  toem,  that  they  went  and  suborned  persons  to 
wear,  that  they  had  heard  him  speak  blasphemy  against 
^Moses  and  against  God.  These  inflaming  the  populace,  the 
^""■gistrates  and  the  Jewish  clergy,  he  was  seized,  dragged 
ly,  and  brought  before  the  feanhedrin.  Here  the  false 
jHtnesseB,  whom  they  bad  procured,  stood  up  and  said, 
;  This  person,  before  you,  is  continually  uttermg  the  most 
Bproachful  expressions  against  this  sacbed  place  (Acts 
1.  13),  meaning  the  Temple.  This  was  hhsphemy  not  to  be 
uxicmed.  A  judicature  composed  of  hi!|h  priests  and  scribes 
rould  never  forgive  such  impiety.  *  We  witness  the  same 
bing  in  the  case  of  Paul,  when  they  imagined  that  he  had 
»ken  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  with  him  into  the  Temple, 
nd  for  which  insult  they  had  determined  to  imbrue  their 
Bands  in  his  blood.  Acts  xsi,  28,  &c. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  from  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
sre  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who 
Uarded  the  temple,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  during  the 
ainistration  of  such  an  immense  number  of  priests  and  Levites. 
)o  this  body  of  men,  whose  office  it  was  to  guard  the  temple, 
*ilate  probably  referred,  when  he  said  to  the  chief  priests  and 
%ariBees  who  waited  on  him  to  desire  he  would  make  the 
epulchre  secure,  "  You  have  a  watch :  go  your  way  and 
aake  it  as  secure  as  you  can.  Matt,  xxvii.  65.  Over  these 
^ards  one  person  had  the  supreme  command,  who  in  seveitil 
laces  is  called  the  captain  of  the  temple,  or,  officer  of  the 
ample  guards,  Acts  iv.  1;  v.  25,  26;  xviii,  12.  Josephus 
lentions  such  an  officer,  Antiq.  b.  xx.  §  2 ;  Wars,  c.  17,  ^  2.\ 
V.  A  few  remarks  on  the  daily  service  of  the  temple  may 
not  improperly  close  this  section. 

1.  The  first  thing  we  notice  is  the  morning  service.  After 
Itavii^  enjoyed  their  repose,  the  priests  bathed  themselves  in 
the  rooms  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  waited  the  arrival 
pf  the  president  of  the  lots.  This  officer  having  arrived,  they 
divided  themselves  into  two  companies,  each  of  which  was 
provided  with  lamps  or  torches,  and  made  a  circuit  of  the 
temple,  going  in  different  directions,  and  meeting  at  the 
jastryman's  chamber,  on  the  south  side  of  the  gate  Nicanor. 
laving  summoned  him  to  prepare  the  cakes  for  the  high 
■piiest's  meat-offering,  they  retired  with  the  president  to  the 
«outh-east  corner  of  the  court,  and  cast  lots  for  the  duties 
connected  with  the  altar.  The  priest  being  chosen  to  remove 
the  ashes  from  the  altar,  he  again  washed  his  feet  at  the  laver^ 

^  Harwood's  IntroducUon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  HB— 178.  t  Ibid,  pp.  169, 170. 
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and  then  with  the  silver  shovel  proceeded  to  his  wovL  As 
Boon  as  he  had  removed  one  shovel-full  of  the  aiedies,  theoQut 
priests  retired  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet,  and  then  jobei 
him  in  cleaning  the  altar  and  renewing  the  fires.  The  nextdntj 
was  to  cast  lots  for  the  thirteen  particnlar  duties  comiecfeed 
with  offering  the  sacrifice,  which  being  settled,  the  presideiil 
ordered  one  of  them  to  fetch  the  lamb  for  the  nuniuiM^  saciir 
fice.  While  the  priests  on  this  duty  were  engaged  in  mching 
and  examining  the  victim,  those  who  carried  the  keys  were 
opening  the  seven  gates  of  the  court  of  Israel,  and  the  two 
doors  that  separated  between  the  porch  and  the  holy  place. 
When  the  last  of  the  seven  gates  was  opened,  the  alver  trum- 
pets gave  a  flourish,  to  call  the  Levites  to  their  desks  for  the 
music,  and  the  stationary  men  to  their  jdacesy  as  the  rej^e- 
sentatives  of  the  people.*  The  opening  of  the  folding  doo» 
of  the  temple  was  the  established  signsS  for  killing  the  sacii* 
fice,  which  was  cut  in  pieces  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
altar,  where  it  was  salted,  and  left  while  the  priests  once  more 
retired  to  the  room  Gazith  to  join  in  prayer.  While  the 
sacrifice  was  being  slain  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  the  two 
priests  appointed  to  trim  the  lamps  and  cleanse  the  altar  of 
incense  were  attending  to  their  duties  in  the  holy  place. 
After  the  conclusion  of  their  prayer,  and  a  rehearsal  of  the 
ten  commandments  and  their  plylacteries,  the  priests  again 
cast  lots,  to  choose  two  to  offer  incense  on  the  eolden  altar, 
and  another  to  lay  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  fire  of  the 
brazen  altar.  The  lot  being  determined,  the  two  who  were  to 
offer  the  incense  proceeded  to  dischame  their  dutyv  the  time  for 
which  was,  between  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  laying 
the  pieces  upon  the  altar,  in  the  morning ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, between  the  laying  of  the  pieces  upon  the  altar  and  the 
dnnk-offerin^.  As  they  proceeded  to  tne  temple  they  rang 
the  megempkaa,  or  great  bell,  to  warn  the  absent  priests  to 
come  to  worship ;  the  absent  Levites  to  come  to  sing ;  and 
the  stationary  men  to  bring  to  the  gate  Nicanor  those  whose 
purification  was  not  perfected.  The  priest  who  carried  the 
censer  of  coals,  which  had  been  taken  from  one  of  the  three 
fires  on  the  great  altar,  after  kindling  the  fire  on  the  incense 
altar,  worshipped  and  came  out  into  the  porch,  leaving  the 
priest  who  had  the  incense  alone  in  the  holy  place.  As 
soon  as  the  signal  was  given  by  the  president,  the  incense 
was  kindled,  the  holy  place  was  filled  with  perfume,  and  the 
con&^regation  without  joined  in  the  prayers.t  These  being 
ended,  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  lay  the  pieces  of  the 

*  The  whole  rongregation  was  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  each  of  which 
jicttt  a  re|»reaeiitalire.  +  '*^**'  Uike  1. 9,  &c. 
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sacrifice  upon  the  altar^  threw  them  into  the  Are,  and  then, 
leaking  the  tongs,  disposed  them  in  somewhat  of  their  natural 
order.  The  four  priests  who  had  been  in  the  holy  place  now 
ap|>eared  upon  the  steps  that  led  to  the  porch,  and  extending 
tneir  arms,  so  as  to  raise  their  hands  higher  than  their  heads, 
one  of  them  pronounced  the  solemn  blessing.  Numb.  vi. 
24 — ^26.  After  this  benediction,  the  daily  meat-offering  was 
offered ;  then  the  meat-offering  of  the  high  priest ;  said  last 
of  all  the  drink-offering ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Levites  began  the  song  of  praise ;  and,  at  every  pause  in  the 
music,  the  trumpets  sounded  and  the  people  worshipped. 
This  was  the  termination  of  the  morning  service.*  It  should 
be  stated  that  the  morning  service  of  the  priests  began  with 
the  dawn  of  day,  except  in  the  great  festivals,  when  it  began 
much  earlier :  the  sacrifice  was  offered  immediately  after  sun- 
rise. 

2.  During  the  middle  of  the  day  the  priests  held  themselves 
in  readiness  to  offer  the  sacrifices  which  might  be  presented 
by  any  of  the  Israelites,  either  of  a  voluntary  or  an  expiatory 
nature.  Their  duties  would  therefore  vary  according  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  offerings  they  mi^ht  have  to  present. 

3.  The  evening  service  varied  in  a  very  tnfling  measure  from 
that  of  the  morning,  and  the  same  priests  ministered,  except 
when  there  was  one  in  the  house  of  their  Father  who  had  never 
burned  incense,  in  which  case  that  office  was  assigned  to  him; 
or  if  there  were  more  than  one,  they  cast  lots  who  should  be 
employed.^ 

VI.  The  holiness  of  the  place,  and  the  injunction  of  Lev. 
xix.  3,  '*  Ye  shall  reverence  my  sanctuary,"  laid  the  people 
under  an  obligation  to  maintain  a  solemn  and  holy  behaviour 
when  they  came  to  worship  in  the  temple.  We  have  already  seen 
that  such  as  were  ceremonially  unclean  were  forbidden  to  enter 
the  sacred  court  on  pain  of  death ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  there 
were  several  prohibitions  enforced  by  the  Sanhedrin  which 
the  law  had  not  named.  The  following  have  been  collected 
by  Lightfoot  out  of  the  rabbinical  writings :  —  ( 1 .)  **  No  man 
might  enter  the  mountain  of  the  house  with  his  staff." — (2.) 
*'  N one  might  enter  in  thither  with  his  shoes  on  his  feet," 
though  he  might  with  his  sandals. — (3.)  "  Nor  might  any 
man  enter  the  mountain  of  the  house  with  his  scrip  on."— 
(4.)  "  Nor  might  he  come  in  with  the  dust  on  his  feet,"  but 
he  must  wash  or  wipe  them,  "  and  look  to  his  feet  when  he 
entered  into  the  house  of  God ;"  to  remind  him,  perhaps,  that 
he  should  then  shake  off  all  worldly  thoughts  and  affections. — 

♦  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  ch.  ix.  f  ibid. 
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(6.)  ^*  Nor  with  money  in  his  purse."  He  mi|^t  brins  itia 
his  handf  however;  and  in  this  way  it  was  broagjht  m  fbc 
various  purposes.  If  this  had  not  been  the  csam%,  it  woaU 
seem  strange  that  the  cripple  should  have  been  placed  at  tiit 
gate  of  the  temple^  to  ask  alms  of  those  who  entered  tiiereiiL 
See  Acts  iii.  2. — (6.)  *^  None  might  spit  in  the  temple :  ifhe 
were  necessitated  to  spit,  it  must  be  done  in  some  comer  cf 
his  garment." — (7.)  ^*  He  might  not  use  any  irreverent  ges* 
ture^  especiallybefore  the  gate  of  Nicanoc/'  that  being  exactly 
in  front  of  the  temple. — (8.)  ^*  He  might  not  make  the  moun* 
tain  of  the  house  a  thoroughfare/'  for  the  purpose  o£  seaching  a 
place  by  a  nearer  way :  for  it  was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
religion. — (9.)  '^  He  that  went  into  the  court  must  go  let- 
surely  and  gravely  into  his  place ;  and  there  he  must  demean 
himself  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Grod,  in  all  leveroice 
and  fear." — (10.)  "  He  must  worship  standing,  vdth  his  feet 
close  to  each  other,  his  eyes  directed  to  the  ground,  his  hands 
upon  his  breast,  with  the  right  one  above  the  left."  See 
Luke  xviii.  13. — (11.)  "  No  one,  however  weary,  might  sit 
down  in  the  court."  The  only  exception  was  in  fiaivour  of  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  David. — (12.)  *'  None  might  pray  with 
his  head  uncovered.  And  the  wise  men  and  their  scholars 
never  prayed  without  a  veil.''  This  custom  is  alluded  to  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  4,  where  the  apostle  directs  the  men  to  reverse  the 
practice  adopted  in  the  Jewish  temple. — (13.)  Their  bodily 
gesture  in  bowing  before  the  Lord,  was  either  '*  bending  of 
the  knees,"  '*  bowing  the  head,"  or  "  falling  prostrate  on  the 
ground." — (14.)  Having  performed  the  service,  and  being 
about  to  retire,  *'  they  might  not  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
altar."  They  therefore  went  backward  till  they  were  out  of 
the  court.* 


SECTION  III. 

THE    SYNAGOGUES. 


1,  Their  origin  and  form — 2.  Office-bearers  of  the  Synagogue^- 
3.  Theservice  of  the  Synagogue —  Used  as  courts  of  judicature. 

1.  The  term  synagogue  primarily  signifies  an  assembly; 
but,  like  the  wordf  church,  it  cam^at  length  to  be  applied  to 
places  in  which  any  assemblies,  especially  those  for  tne  wor- 

*  Ltghtfoot,  Temple  Senrice,  ch.  x. 
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ship  of  God>  met,  or  were  convened.  From  the  silence  of  the 
'  Ola  Testament  with  reference  to  these  places  of  woi:ship,  most 
'   commentators  and  writers  on  hihlical  antiquities  are  of  opir 

nion  that  they  were  not  iu  use  till  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
^   tivity.    Prior  to  that  time  the  Jews  seem  to  have  held  theiif 

•  social  meetings  for  reUgious  worship  either  in  the  open  air,  or 
'  in  the  houses  of  the  prophets.  See  2  Kings  iy.  23.  Syna- 
2  gogues  could  only  be  erected  in  those  places  where  ten  m&xk 
'  of  age,  learning,  piety,  and  easy  circumstances  could  be  found 
'^  to  attend  to  the  service  which  was  enjoined  in  them.  Large 
*^  towns  had  several  synagogues,  and  soon  after  the  captivity, 
c  their  utility  became  so  obvious,  that  they  were  scattered  over 

*  the  land,  and  became  the  parish  churches  of  the  Jewish  na- 
:;  tion.    Their  number  appears  to  have  been  very  considerable, 

*  and  when  the  erection  of  a  synagogue  was  considered  as  a 
f  mark  of  piety  (Lu.  vii.  6),  or  passport  to  Heaven,  we  need 
ii  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  tney  were  multipUed  beyond  all 
5;  necessity,  so  that  in  Jerusalem  alone  there  were  not  fewer  than 
,'  460  or  480.*  They  were  generally  built  on  the  most  elevated 
J  ground,t  and  consisted  of  two  parts.  The  one  on  the  most 
i  westerly  part  of  the  building  contained  the  ark,  or  chest,  in 
p  which  the  book  of  the  law  and  the  sections  of  the  prophets 
i  were  deposited,  and  was  called  the  temple,  bywayofemi- 
ii  nence.  The  other,  in  which  the  congregation  assemol^d,  was 
jj  termed  the  body  of  the  church.  The  people  sat  with  their 
s    faces  towards  the  temple,  and  the  elders  in  the  contrary  di- 

•  rection,  and  opposite  to  the  people ;  the  space  between  them 
;  being  occupied  by  the  pulpit,  or  reading  desk.  The  seats  of 
it  the  elders  were  considered  as  more  holy  than  the  others,  and 
i  are  spoken  of  as  "  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogue,"  Matt. 
I     xxiii.  6. 

2.  The  stated  office-bearers  in  every  synagogue  were  ten, 
though  in  rank  they  were  but  six.  Their  names  and  duties 
are  given  by  Lightfoot,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred.  But 
we  must  notice  the  Archisynagogos,  or  ruler  of  the  synar 
gogue ;  who  regulated  all  its  concerns,  and  granted  permission 
to  preach.  Of  these  there  were  three  in  each  synagogue. 
Dr.  Lightfoot  believes  them  to  have  possessed  a  civil  power, 
and  to  have  constituted  the  lowest  civil  tribunal,  commonly 
known  as  *^  the  council  of  three ;"  whose  office  it  was  to  decide 
the  differences  that  arose  between  any  members  of  the  syna. 

*  Lightfoot,  Chorog.  Cent.  ch.  xxxvi. 

•f*  Luke  says  (vi.  12} ,  that  our  Lord  went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  con- 
tiniictd  all  nignt  in  a  proseuchoy  or  orato^  dedicated  to  Ood.  These  proseuchte  are 
several  times  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  considerea  by  sonie  per- 
sons, but  we  think  improperly,  as  being:  different  places  from  the  synagogues.  See 
Jeaoings'  Jewish  Antiq.  d.  ii.  c.  11,  and  Harwood  s  Introd.  vol.  it  p.  1/4. 
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gogae,  and  to  judge  of  money  matters,  thefts,  losses,  &c.* 
To  these  officers  there  is  probably  an  allusioii  in  1  Cor.yi9. 
The  second  office  bearer  was  **  tne  angel  of  the  church/'  or 
minister  of  the  congregation,  who  prayed  and  preached.  In 
allusion  to  these  the  pastors  of  the  Asiatic  churches  are  called 
angeb,  Rev.  ii>  iii. 

3.  The  service  of  the  synagogue  was  as  follows: — The 
people  being  seated^  the  minister,  or  angel  of  the  church, 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  offered  up  the  public  prayers ;  the 
people  rising  from  their  seats,  and  standing  in  a  posture  of! 
deep  devotion.  Matt.  vi.  6 ;  Mark.  xi.  26 ;  Luke  xviii.  11.  13. 
The  prayers  were  nineteen  in  number,  and  were  closed  by 
reading  the  execration.  The  next  thing  was  the  repetition  of 
their  phylacteries ;  after  which  came  the  reading  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  The  former  was  divided  into  64  sections,  wA 
which  were  united  corresponding  portions^  from  the  propheti 
(See  Acts  xv.  21;  xiii.  27);  and  these  were  read  throudi 
once  in  the  course  of  the  year.  After  the  return  from  toe 
captivity  an  interpreter  was  employed  in  reading  the  law  and 
the  prophets  (See  Neh.  viii.  2—10.),  who  interpreted  them 
into  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  which  was  then  spoken  by  Ae 
people.  The  last  part  of  the  service  was  the  expound- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching  from  them  to  tlie 
people.  This  was  done  either  by  one  of  the  officers,  orbj 
some  distinguished  person  who  happened  to  be  present.  The 
reader  will  recollect  one  memoraole  occasion  on  which  our 
Saviour  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  lo 
address  his  countrymen  (Lu.  iv.  20),  ana  there  are  several 
other  instances  recorded  of  himself  and  his  diciples  teaching 
in  the  synagogues.  See  Matt.  xiii.  64 ;  Mark.  vi.  2 ;  John 
xviii.  20 ;  Acts  xiii.  6,  16,  44 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvii.  2 — 4.  10 — 12, 17; 
xviii.  4,  26 ;  xix.  8.  The  whole  service  was  concluded  with  a 
short  prayer,  or  benediction.J 

4.  The  Jewish  synagogues  were  not  only  used  for  the 
purposes  of  divine  worship,  but  also  for  courts  of  Judicature, 
m  such  matters  as  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  council  ojf 
three,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  On  such  occasions 
the  sentence  given  against  the  offender  was  sometimes  carried 
into  effect  in  the  place  where  the  council  was  assembled. 
Hence  we  read  of  persons  being  beaten  in  the  Synaffogue,  and 
scourged  in  the  Synagogue,  Matt.  x.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  9, 

*  Lightfoot,  Harm.  Luke  iv.  15 ;  Hor.  Heb.  Matt.  iv.  23. 

t  These  may  be  seen  in  Lightfoot,  Harmony,  Lu.  i.  5.  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  Us 
commentary  on  Dent,  xxxiv.  has  given  them  as  read  in  the  different  Jewish  Syna- 
goffues. 

X  See  Jennings*  Jewish  Antiq.  b.  ii.  c.  11 :  Prideauz.  Connect.  A.  A.  C.444,  Ac 
For  an  account  of  the  Synagogue  service  of  the  Modem  Jews,  see  AUen's  Blodeni 
Judaism,  p.  319,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 


SACRED  THINGS  OF  THE  JEWS. 


^;^£r  forms  no  part  of  our  design  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
».3tV^6  question  concerning  the  origin  of  sacrificial  offerings. 
^OtiT  only  business  with  them  is  as  part  of  the  prescribed  wor- 
j^ldiip  of  the  Jewish  church  and  dispensation^  in  which  they 
^*db^ned  a  prominent  distinction. 

^i     Michaelisy  whose  division  has  been  adopted  by  several  sub* 
^j  Mauent  writers^  divides  sacrifices  into  three  sorts ;  viz.  bloody, ; 
^imbhody,  and  drmk-^ffhrinss.f     But  as  this  distinction  is 
^^.  defective;  necessarily  excluding  those  oblations  which  in  soma 


^f6iBloody,  and  drink-^ffhrings.f      But  as  this  distinction  is 
laeasure  partook  of  the  nature  of  sacrifices,  without  being 


^ 


ictually  such,  we  shall  adopt  a  more  comprehensive  division, 
d  consider  them  under  the  twofold  character  of  animal 
mcr^ices,  and  meat  and  drink  offerings. 


it 

0 


'I 


SECTION  L 


ANIMAL  SACBIFICES. 


I.  The  Victims  to  be  offered.  IL  The  several  Kinds  of  Offer- 
ings—  1.  Bumf-offerings — 2,  Sin-offerings —  3.  Trespass-of- 
ferings— 4.  Peace-offermgs — 5.  Firstlings  and  Tithes.  III.  De- 
sign ^ND  USES  OF  Sacrifices. 

I.  Th^ie  were  but  five  kinds  of  animals  accepted  as  sacri- 
fices by  the  Mosaic  law;  m.  bullocks,  sheep,  goats,  turtle- 
doves, and  young  pigeons.  Of  these  animals  the  most  careful 
selection  was  to  be  made.    Nothing  ''blind,  or  broken,  or 

*  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii*  p.  94. 

K  K 
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maimed,  or  having  a  wen,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed,"  nor  "  that 
which  was  bruised,  or  cinished,  or  broken,  or  cut,"  could 
lawfully  be  brought  to  the  altar,  Lev.  xxii.  22- — 24.  The  pro- 
hibition also  extended  to  such  animals  as  had  any  dispropor- 
tion in  their  members,  whether  of  exce$s  or  defect.  Indeed, 
the  Jews  consider  the  blemishes  just  enumerated  asbeiog 
only  a  sample  of  those  which  disqualified  an  nniTn^l  for  a 
sacrificial  victim ;  and  Maimonides  has  reckoned  up  fifty  of 
this  sort,  in  his  Ratione  de  Sacrificii.  Eveiy  animal,  therefore, 
before  it  was  brought  to  the  altar,  was  diligently  examined. 
It  must  be  added,  that  no  animal  procured  either  by  the 
price  of  a  dog,  or  by  whoredom,  could  be  offered  to  God 
(DeuLxxiii.  18),  it  being  impossible  that  there  should  bft 
any  value  in  sacrifices  procured  by  such  base  means.  Of 
those  animals  destined  for  the  altar,  the  age  also  was  to  In 
taken  into  the  account.  None  were  to  be  offered  whick 
were  not  eight  days  old  (Lev.  xxii.  27),  and  the  Jew^^  con- 
sidered it  as  absolutely  unlawful  to  offer  old  oattk.  In 
sacrificing  birds,  no  selection  of  sex  was  enjoined.  But  the 
victims  chosen  from  cattle  consisted  sometinaLes  of  maki, 
sometimes  of  females,  according;  to.  the  natuie  of  the  isaerificei 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  offerer.  The,  peace-offeringn  of 
individuals  were  both  males  and  females.  The  Tictinis  offir- 
ed  for  the  whole  congregation,  to  whatever  class  of  sacrifices 
they  belonged,  all  the  DumtHofferings,  all  trespa^s-ofifeiiiuri, 
ana  all  sin-offerings  for  a  ruler,  or  high  priest,  were  tobe 
males ;  but  the  sin-offering  of  a  private  individual  was  re- 
quired to  be  a  female  lamb  or  kid,  Lev.  iv.  * 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  supposes  that  some  such  custom  of  sealing  the 
victim  after  it  had  been  selected  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
as  among  the  nations  contiguous  to  them.  He  has  quoted  a 
passage  from  Herodotus,  in  order  to  shew  the  method  of 
selecting  and  sealing  the  white  bull  sacrificed  to  Apis  in 
Egypt,  upon  which  he  remarks,  "  The  Jews  could  not  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptian 
worship ;  and  it  is  possible  that  such  precautions  as  these 
were  in  use  among  themselves ;  especially  as  they  were  so 
strictly  enjoined  to  have  their  sacnfices  without  spot  and 
without  blemsh.''  In  allusion  to  this  custom,  it  is,  he  sup- 
poses, that  our  L(Nrd  says  of  himself,  "  Him  hath  God  toe 
Father  sealed,'*  John  vi.  27.  '*  Infinite  justice  found  Jtens 
Christ  to  be  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  therefore  sealed, 
pointed  out,  and  accepted  him  as  a  proper  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world.    Collate   with  this 

*  Outram*8  Dissertation  on  Sacrifices,  D.  i.  c.  9. 
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i«8age,  Heb.  vii.  26.  27,  28  ;  Eph.  v.  27  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  14 ;  and 
P^6emecialIy,  Heb.  ix.  13,  14,   "For  if  the  blood  of  hulls   and 
fill  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean    , 
inctitieth  —  how  much  more  ehall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
firough  the  eternal  Spirit  offered   himself  without  spot 
t>  God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead  works  V  * 
11.  Having  noticed  the  animala  which  were  used  in  sacri- 
llce,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  several  kinds  of  offerings  to 
which  they  were  devoted,  beginning  with 

1,  Burnt-offerings.  The  reason  of  this  name  is  given  Lev. 
vi.  9,  and  the  Hebrew  word  for  them  is  outvl,  or  sacrifices 
^'  which  ascend  in  flame  or  smoke.  They  were  either  intended 
" '  to  expiate  the  evil  thoughts  of  the  heart,  by  the  faith  of  the 
^  offerer  looking  to  the  Slessiah  as  the  great  antitype ;  or  to 
^'   expiate  the  breach  of  affirmative  precepts.     The  burnt-offer- 

-  ing  was  a  very  expressive  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  a« 

■  nothing  leas  than  his  complete  and  full  sacrifice  could  make 

■  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  world.     In  most  other  offering^ 

-  the  priest,  and  then  the  offerer,  had  a  share,  but  in  the  whol^ 
'-  bumt-offering  (///was  given  to  God,  This  sacrifice  might  be 
'-:•  offered  of  any  of  the  five  kinds  of  animals  above  specified  J 
■■-  and  the  manner  of  offering  it  was  as  follows. 

During  the  time  that  the  tabernacle  stood,  the  offerer 
:  ■  brought  his  victim  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  "  before  the 
•  '    Lord"  (Lev.  i.  3);  but  when  the   temple  was   erected,    thiff 

-  phrase  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  court  of  Israel,  but  espe- 
.'    eially  of  the  priests.     So  indispensable  was  the  appearance 

of  the  offerer,  with  his  sacrifice,  before  the  Lord,  that  even 
t    women,  who  were  forbidden  the  court  of  Israel,  at  all  othei' 
1     times,  were  obliged  to  enter  it  when  they  presented  a  burnt- 
3     offering.    The  oBerer,  having  brought  his  sacrifice,  laid  his 
/     hands  upon  its  head,  and  repeated  the  usual  solemn  prayer. 
This  was  intended  as  a  transfer  of  sin,  from  himself  to  the 
animal,  and  as  a  solemn  acknowledgement  of  his  own  lia- 
bility to  suffer,  Lev.  i.  4,     What  a  striking  type  of  the  atone- 
ment is  observable   in  this  transaction  1     The  divinely  ap- 
'     pointed  victim,    Cuhist,  "  bore    our  sins,  and  carried   our 
sorrows."     Having  thus  presented  his  offering  to  Jehovah, 
the  offerer  transferred  it  to  the  priests  +  to  be  slain,  which 
was  done  by  cutting  the  throat  and  windpipe  through.     The 
blood  being  caught  in  a  vessel  provided  for  the  purpose,  was 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar  (Lev,  i.  5),  to  make  atonement  f(ft' 

*  Comment,  on  Jubu  vi.  37. 

■f-  During  the  time  of  the  Ubcrimcle,  the  ulfiiicr  frequently  slew  the  aoii 
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the  transgressor:  that  which  remained  being  poured  oat  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  *  ^here  was  a  drain  which  carried  it  to 
the  brook  Kedron.  It  was  in  conseqaence  of  the  blood 
making  atonement  for  the  soul,  and  being,  in  that  case, 
typical  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  Jews  were  fiMbidden 
to  eat  ity  Lev.  xvii.  10 — 14.  After  the  Uood  had  been  thus 
disposed  of,  the  victim  was  flayed,  deprived  of  the  fiit,  and 
laid  wholly  naked  and  open :  the  various  parts  which  were 
to  be  burned  were  then  salted,  and  thrown  into  the  fire  to 
be  utterly  consumed.  Lev.  ii.  13  ;  i.  8.  To  the  custom  of 
flaying  the  animal,  and  exhibiting  its  inward  parts  to  M 
view,  there  is  a  most  expressive  and  beautiful  allusion  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews — ''The  word  of  Grod  is  quid^ 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piero- 
ing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  ot  soul  and  spirit,  and  of 
the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.  Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not 
manifest  in  his  sight,  but  all  things  are  naked  and  opened 
unto  the  eyesof  nim  with  whom  we  have  to  do/'  iv.  12.  f 
Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  bullocks,  rams,  and  goats, 
were  sacrificed.  The  method  of  flaying  the  turtle  doves  and 
the  young  pigeons,  was  somewhat  different.  The  person  who 
brought  uese,  presented  them  to  the  priest,  who  offered  up 
one  of  them  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  fin:  a  burnt- 
offering.  The  one  for  the  latter  purpose  he  carried  to  the 
circuit  of  the  altar,  where  he  wrung  off  its  head ;  sprinkled 
the  blood  upon  the  altar ;  stripped  it  of  its  feathers,  and  tore 
out  its  crop.  He  then  clave  it  down  the  middle,  and  afler 
havingr  salted  it,  laid  it  on  the  fire. 

2.  Slitherings  were  appointed  for  sins  of  ignorance  against 
n^^ative  precepts  (Lev.  iv.  2, 13, 22, 27),  either  for  the  whde 
congregation,  or  indiWdual  persons.  It  is  true  there  are  some 
sin-offerings  which  do  not  exactly  come  under  the  description 
here  given  of  them ;  such  as  the  sin-o£fering  of  Aaron  on  his 

*  TKeiYb  a  rny  striking  aUinkmto  this  s^bnificid  rite,  in  2  Wheie 

the  apostle,  weinjr  his  impending  fatty  and  intimatiiw  to  Tunolliy  its  near  ap- 
pn)aeh»  saTS,  **  1  am  noir  rvady  to  be  <^ied*' — ponrea  out  as  a  fibolkm — as  toe 
flood  at  the  toot  ci  the  altair— **  and  the  time  of  my  departore  is  at  hand." 
THe  same  expnmi^  sacrificial  term  occurs  in  his  cpisoe  to  the  Fliilipaiaiis,--- 
*^ Yea«  though  1  be  otiexvd  upon  the  serrioe and  sacrifice  of  yoor  £aith»  Ijoy  and 
K>W>ice  with  you  all/*  ch.iL  17.  In  vh:ch  passage,  whose  force  mad  lnaiit|,  or 
iadMI  meanukg*  cannot  be  conq^ivhended  trom  our  translatioo,  he  itmniuU 
the  faith  or  Christian  profession  of  the  Philippians,  as  m  $meri^,  and  his  limi  as 
•  li5«liM  f^r^fitrtk  to  hallow  and  ciNuecTate  iL  For  which,  on  aocoimt  of  lii 
wiUutfnes*  to  sbied  his  b^Md  in  the  cause  of  OiristianitT  which  th^  espoased, 

he  rejoic«d  and  (twgratulated  them  all ;  and.  adds  he,  **dD  yoa  njoice  and  coo- 
gratttUte  meon  thesame  accoonL*'  See  Harwccd's Introdoctkm,  roL iL p. 230, 
and  Parhhurst's  tircvk  Lesktm.  I«*^. 

t  llarw\^.  lntr\^  v\>iit.  p.  220. 
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lonsecration  (Lev.  ix.2);  the  Bin-offering  of  the  woman  at 
jfir  purification  (xii.  6) ;  and  of  the  leper  at  his  cleansing, 
IV.  19.  This,  however,  was  their  general  character.  Of 
sin-offering  for  the  whole  congregation  we  have  an  ac- 
(unt  in  Lev,  iv.  13 — 21,  where  a  young  bullock  being  brought  i 
tefore  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  of 
xturing  the  temple,  into  the  court  of  the  priests,  the  elders  or 
'3  of  the  tribes,  as  representing  the  people,  laid  their 
s  upon  its  head,  and  it  was  killed  according  to  the  form' 
kentioned  for  the  burnt-offering.  The  blood  was  then  taken 
f  the  priest  into  the  holy  place,  where,  having  dipped  his 
Biger  in  it  seven  times,  he  sprinkled  what  adhered  to  it, 
even  times  before  the  vail ;  after  which  he  returned  to  the" 
Sburt  of  the  priests,  ascended  the  altar,  put  some  of  the 
jtlood  upon  the  horns  at  its  comers,  and  poured  out  the  rest  aC 
1*  its  foot.  The  fat  was  the  only  part  of  the  animal  that  was 
'^■^  offered  on  the  altar ;  for  the  rest,  including  the  skin,  inwarda,- 
-     and  even  the  dung,  were  carried  forth  to  a  clean  portion  of 

toih^.i  place,  where  the  ashes  of  the  altar  were  poured  out,  ani 
nimt  completely  with  fire.    The  sin-offering  for  individuals,   j 
mly  varied  in  some  few  trifling  circumstances  from  this ;   , 
ixcept  that  the  whole  of  the  carcase,  after  the  fat  and  inwardtf  | 
lad  been  burned,  belonged  to  the  priest.  Lev.  vi.  24- — ^29. 
(See  further  in  the  next  paragraph.)     We  must  not  forget^ 
while  treating  of  sin-offerings,  that  our  Saviour  is  often  spoken 
Ibf  under  that  character,  particularly  in  Rom.  viii.  3 ;  2  Cor. 
T.  21;  Heb.  ix.  28.     Indeed,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
these  offerings  are  clearly  applied  as  types  of  Christ;  "  For 
the  bodies  of  those  beasts,  whose  blood  was  brought  into  the   . 
.  Banctuary  by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  were  burnt  without  the  ' 
camp;    wherefore,  Jesus  also,   that  he  might  sanctify  the 
people    with   his  own   blood,   suffered   without  the   gate," 
Ieb.xii.11,12.* 
3.  Trespass-offerings  were  of  two  kinds;  doubtful  and  utt^ 
,3ou.bted.    The  former  were  offered  in  cases  where  their  con- 
sciences surmised  that  they  had  committed  a  sin,  while  their 
Bnderstandings  were  in  doubt ;    the  latter  kind,  like  moat 
,  other  piacular  sacrifices,  was  appointed  for  the  purgation  of 
certain  corporeal  impurities,  as  well  as  for  the  expiation  of  ' 
_  trespasses,  properly  so  called.    The  cases  in  which  they  were 
."offered  were  five;  viz.  for  things  stolen,  unjustly  gotten,  or 
,  detained ;  for  Bacril^;e ;  for  violating  the  chastity  of  a  bond- 
maid ;  for  a  Nazarite ;  and  for  a  leper.  Lev,  vi.  2 — 7  ;  Numb. 
t.  6—8;  Lev.  v.  16;  xix.  20—22;  Numb.  vi.  2—21 ;  Lev. 

*  See  Magee  on  the  AtonemeDt,  rol.i.  Illustrations,  No.  27. 
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xiv.  12.     In  the  case  of  the  trespass-offering,  as  weU  as  thsii 
of  the  «m-offeringy  the  person  who  brought   the   Bftrnfi^^ 

E laced  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  animal^  betwecQ  tli^ 
oms^  and  confessed  his  sin,  saying,  **  I  have  siimed,  I  han 
done  iniquity,  I  have  trespassed,  and  done  thus  and  thag, 
(specifying  the  sin  of  which  he  h^  been  ^ilty )  and  do  retqm 
by  repentance  before  thee,  and  with  thisi  make  atoneiiiait,* 
Tne  animal  was  then  considered  as  vicariously  hearing  tl^ 
sins  of  the  persons  who  presented  it.  Tlie  leadter  will  recQl'* 
lect  that  our  Lord  is  said  (Isa.  liii.  10)  to  have  had  his  soul 
made  "  an  offering  for  sin  ;^  where  the  very  sfune  word  is  useji 
as  is  put  for  the  trespass-offering.  It  is  difficiUt  to  define  th^ 
difference  between  tne  two  classes  of  sins  fiur  which  the  two 
last-mentioned  offerings  were  presented;  viz.  sins  and  lf«t-i 
passes.  But  whatever  this  difference  consisted  in^  there  wen 
several  points  of  difference  between  the  sacrifices  respectivelv 
designated  by  these  terms.  The  sex  of  the  victima  ai)d  ths 
rites  to  be  performed  in  the  trespass-ofieringa,  were  alt^^ther 
different  from  those  prescribea  for  the  mn-pSeiinga^  TbQ 
former  always  consisted  of  rams  and  he-lambs^  which  wm 
never  used  for  the  latter.  The  blood  of  the  sLa-offering  wi9 
to  be  put  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  (Lev.  iv.  7«  18,  ^,  30), 
and  that  of  the  trespass-ofiering  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  ihq 
sides  of  the  altar,  vii.  2.  Sin-offerings,  also,  as  we  have  seea, 
were  offered  for  the  whole  congr^aticm ;  but  tieqpaaa-QflfenngB 
were  only  required  from  indiriduals.  These  two  kinds  of 
sacrifices  had  this  point  of  resemblance,  that  they  were  con- 
sidered as  legitimately  offered,  only  in  compliance  with  the 
express  command  of  the  law ;  neitner  of  them  was  ever  ^ 
mitted  as  a  votive  or  voluntary  ablation :  that  was  p^uhar  to 
peace-offerings  and  burnt  sacrifices. 

4.  PeaoMffferijsgs  comprehended  thank-offerings^ — firee-mll- 
offerings — and  offerings  made  in  consequence  <?  tows^  Lct. 
vii.  12 — 16.    Hie  Hebrew  word  used  for  these,  d^aotes^  as 
Dr.  Clarke  remarks,*  to  complete,  make  wkok,  becs^ose  Iq 
them  that  which  was  lacking  was  consideied  as  being  fiow 
made  up:  and  that  which  was  brokeik — the  covenant  of  Qpd 
bv  his  cxeature*s  transgression  —  was  supposed  to  he  made 
wliole.    So  that  after  such  an  offering*  the  »ncere  and  con* 
scientious  mind  had  a  right  to  consider  that  the  bieMh  was 
made  up  between  God  and  it,  and  that  it  might  lay  confideai 
hokl  on  this  covaKant  of  peace.    To  this  the  Apostle  eri^ 
dently   alludes*  E(di.  ii.  l<^ld>  **  He  is  our  peace  (t.  e.  om? 
IKMatHi^rrtMjf'^  who  aas  made  b<^  one,  and  broken  dk>wn  th» 

*  cVmnwnl  %>ii  Lrr.  vii. 
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iddle  wall ;   having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,"  Sec. 

'\  the  whale  passage).    The  common  offerings  in  such  cases 

ey  ^ther  a  he  or  she  calf,  a  he  or  she  lamb,  or  a  goat 

i»T.  iii.  1,  6,  12),accompaoie(l  with  the  proper  meat-offering. 

'  Jjr  were  to  be  witJiout  blemish  for  vows  and  thank-offer- 

a  (xxii.  18 — 22),  but  a  free-will  offering  might  be  either 

ting  OT  aupertluouB  in  its  parts,  ver.  22.     Whichever  kind 

if  tbem  was  brought,  the  offerer  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head, 

i^an  acknowledi^ent  of  guilt:   after  which,  it  was  killed 

tefore  the   tabernacle  of  the  congregation;   its    blood  was 

bcinkled  on  the  altar  round  about:    the  fat,  the  kidneys, 

BB  canl,  and  the  rump,  if  it  was  a,  lamb,  were  all  burnt  on 

lie  altar  (iii.  1 — d) ;  the  breast,  after  it  was  waved,  and  the 

■'   iKvolder,  after  it  was  heaved,  became  the  property  of  the 

'   siests  (vii.  31 — 34) ;  and  the  rest  of  the  victim  was  eaten  by 

■!   ke  offerer,  under  the  restrictions  laid  down  in  Lev.  vii.  19 — 

II ;  xxii.  30 ;  xix.  6 — B.     The  peace-offering  for  the  whole 

Wgregatioa  was  made  only  once  a  year-— at  the  feast  of 

BnteCDst,  when  two  lambs   composed  the  sacrifice.     The 

Jace-offerings  of  individuals  were  of  three  kinds ;  viz.  those 

Ifcich  were  offered  without  bread;  those  which  were  offered 

bth  Tiread  ;  and  the  peace-offerings  of  the  Nazarites.  about 

hich  there  were  some  peculiarities.     See  Numb.  vi.  15 — 20 ;. 

!v.  vii.  31,  32. 

f£-  Among  the  eucharistic  oblations  may  also  be  placed  the 

Vstlings  and  the  tithes.    After  the  preservation  or  the  first- 

(om  in  Egypt,  God  declared  that  in  memory  of  so  singular  a 

tenefit,  every  first-bom  male,  both  of  man  and  beast,  should 

Sienceforward  be  devoted  to  him,  Numb.  iii.   13.     AH  male 

tatlinga  of  beasts  fit  for  the  altar  were  to  be  sacrificed  (Ex. 

cii.  15;  Numb,  xviii,  17)  ;  and  all  male  first-born  children 

fere  to  be  redeemed  by  five  shekels  of  money  paid  to  the 

iriests.  Numb,  iii,  47.    This  law  is  considered  by  the  Jews  as 

laving  no  reference  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  because  all  the 

tnales  of  that  tribe  were  constantly  devoted  to  the  service  of 

■  the  sanctuary.     The  firstling  of  an  ass  was  to  he  redeemed 

by  the  substitution  of  a  lamb,  or,  that  no  one  might  derive 

any  benefit  from  the  sacrilege,  his  neck  was  to  be  broken, 

Ex.  xiii.  13.     The  flesh  of  every  firstUng  brought  to  the  altar 

was  wholly  allotted  to  the  priests,  Numo.  xviii.  17,  18.     But 

if  any  firstling  happened  to  have  a  blemish,  it  was  not  to  be 

brought  t«  the  altar  as  a  sacrifice,  but  to  be  given  to  the 

priests;  and  it  was  allowed  to  be  eaten  any  where,  not  only 

by  the  jHriests  themselves,  but  also  by  any  other  persons,, 

Dent.  XV.  21,22. 

To  the  same  ordat  of  sacrifices  mu9t  also  be  referred  th<^' 
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victima  which  were  selected  as  the  tithe  of  latnbi:,  kids,  a 

I  calvea,  Lev.  xxvii.  32.     The  tenlb  of  theherd  and  of  thefli 

I   was  every  year  to  be  devoted  to  the  Lord,  as  a  kind  of  thaiiki 

I   offering  for  all  the  advantages  derived  from  cattle.     It  wast 

he  solemnly  offered  to  the  Lord;  if  it  happened  to  have  an 

blemish,  it  might  lawfully  be  eaten  any  where,  but  was  u 

'  to  be  redeemed  with  money,  nor  to  be  exchanged  for  an 

other  animal.     But  whatever  was  its  condition,  me  whole  i 

the  flesh  (according  to  Maimonidea)  belonged  to  the  p 

prietor,  and  no  part  of  it  to  the  priests. 

Ill,  We  have  had  occasion,  in  treating  of  the  Tariouskii 

of  sacrifices,  to  notice  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  tl 

were  designed.     It  will  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  do  so  im 

formally  in  this  place.    The  general  design  and  uses  of  thes 

Bacrifices,  then,  were — (1.)    As  an  acknowledgment  of  » 

'  ceiving  till  their  good  things  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  of 

hie  right  in  the  whole  of  that  of  which  they  offered  himi 

part;  though  to  make  this  act  the  more  significant  andei- 

\  pressive,  it  was  a  part  of  almost  every  thing  they  had.  —  (3.) 

[  To  be  a  means  of  repentance  and  humiliation  for  sin,  of  the 

r  desert  of  which  they  were  reminded  by  the  suffering  and 

[  death  of  the  victim,  substittited  in  their  room,  and  suffering 

in  their  stead.  —  (3.)  To  typify  that  promised  sacrifice  of  atone* 

mcnt  which  the  son  of  God  was  to  offer  in  due  time,  i 

Bist  their  faith  in  him.*     Of  the  political  use  of  many  of  thae 

sacrifices  we  have  spoken,  in  treating  of  the  Judicial  law. 


MEAT    AND    DRINK    OFFERINGS. 

I.  Meat  Offerings.  —  1.  Generaldirectionsforpreparingthem- 
2.  Theomerof  first  fruits — 3.  TTie  two  loaves  for  thedavoT 
PentecOBt — 4.  The  shew-bread — 5.  Meat  offerings  for  parti- 
cular persons — 6.  The  oblations  of  incense,  and  tithes  of  inani- 
mate things  —  7.  Rules  prescribed  for  offering  meat  offerinp. 
II.  Drink  Offerings.  III.  The  obligations  to  present  n- 
crifices  and  oblations,  and  the  time  when  they  became  due. 
IV.  The  typical  nature  of  the  whole  class  of  sacrifices. 

I.  We  have  already  noticed  four  classes  of  offerings,  and 
'  we  now  pass  on  to  a  fifth  class,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
*  meat  offerings  {mtncka). 

-4;  Owen 
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1,  These  offerings  were  composed   of  wheaten  or  barley 
boi';  Boine  with,  and  others  without  the  addition  of  wine, 
hey  were  all  to  be  mixed  with  oil,  and  invariably  to  be 
onnected  with  some  kind  of  victims,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
letBOQ  who  had  sinned  being  so  poor,  that  he  could  not  pur-    I 
hase  two  turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons  for  an  offering. 
'he  victims  which  God  required  to  be  always  accompanied 
rith  meat  offerings,  were  all  the  burnt-offerings  of  the  whole    ' 
ODgregation,  with  all  those  of  individuals,  and  the  peace- 
ifferings  selected  from  the  flock  of  the  herd,  but  none  taken 
rom  birds,  except  when  they  were  substituted  for  a  quad- 
nped,  nor  any  sin-offerings,  except  those  offered  by  a  purified 
Bper,  Numb.  xv.  2,  &c.;  xxviii.  29;  Lev.  xiv.  10,  31.     The 
bllowing  are  the  portions  prescribed  for  the  meat-offerings : — 
or  bullocks,  three-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  tine  flour  mingled    i 
with  half  a  hin  of  oil ;   for  rams,  two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of 
ine  flour,  mingled  with  a  third  pait  of  a  hin  of  oil ;  and  for 
noats  and  femde  sheep,  as  well  as  for  lambs  and  kids,  both    ' 
nale  and  female,  only  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of  fine  fiour,   , 
mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  oil,  Numb.  xv.   These 
were  the  general  directions,  but  in  Lev.  xxiii.  10 — -13,  we  find 
the  Iamb  which  was  offered  on  the  same  day  as  the  sheaf  of   ] 
the  first-fruits,  was  to  be  accompanied  with  two-tenths  of  an 
ephah  of  fine  flour;  and  in  ch.  xiv,  10,  we  find  a  log  ordered 
for  three-tenth  deals  in  the  meat-offering  of  the  leper ;  and  in 
Ter.  21,  a  log  of  oil  is  ordered  to  but  one-tenth  deal  of  fine 


■flour,  in  the  case  of  those  lepers  who  w 


f.r; 


The  meat-offerings  unaccompanied  with  any  libations  of 
wine,  were  either  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  or  for 
)articular  persons.  Those  of  the  former  kind  were  three: 
he  omer,  or  sheaf  of  first-fruits  waved  before  the  Lord ;  the 
two  loaves  ordered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  the  loaves 
called  the  shew  bread. 

2.  The  omer  oi  first-fruits  was  offered  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  the  month  Nisan,  before  the  wheat  had  grown  to  a  full  ear, 
and  before  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  person  to  taste  the 

com.  Before  the  offering  up  of  the  first-fruits,  e" 
unclean ;  after  this  oblation,  all  was  holy.  To  this  St.  Paul 
alludes  in  Rom.  xi.  16 — "  If  the  first-fmit  be  holy,  the  lump 
holy."*  These  first-fruits  were  considered  as  giving  a 
public  and  joyful  assurance  that  the  general  harvest  would 
Boon  be  gathered  in.  How  beautiful  and  striking  is  St.  Paul's 
•fusion  to  the  ceremony  of  presenting  this  oblation,  in  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  place  he  argues  and 

*  Lajny,  App.  Bib.  b.  L  c.  7, 
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establi^es  the  doctrine  of  a  genaral  reBurrection  from  the  fact 
of  the  reBurrection  of  Christ,  as  thsjirst-^rtiits  of  them  that 
slept!  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  and   become  tht 

Jirtl-fraits of  themiba.tshpt,'"  x\-.20.  "  Christ tbe/>*^;/rw(»— 
aflervmrds  they  that  are  Christ's,"  ver.  23.  By  raising  hini^ 
tQe  heaid  and  representative  of  Christian  believers,  from  the 
dead,  and  conducting  him  in  glorious  triumph,  as  thefinl- 

J'ruitu  were  publicly  conducted  through  the  streets  of  Jeni- 
aatem,  from  the  grave  to  immortality,  God  hath  announced  to 
the  whole  world,  that  his  power,  in  bke  manner,  will  be  dis- 
played in  re-animating  all  the  dead,  and  at  the  final  consumr 
mation  of  all  things,  gathering  into  his  eternal  mansion  e 
universal  harvest  of  all  the  saints.*  After  the  omer  of  barlMT 
had  been  waved  before  the  Lord,  a  part  of  it  was  consumed 
on  the  altar,  and  the  rest  was  given  to  the  priests.  Lev.  xxiuu 
15—17. 

3.  The  [jco  loaves  offered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  containe4 
a  tenth  of  an  ephah  each,  made  of  the  flour  of  new  whe^ 
and  waa  a  thanksgiving  for  the  bounties  of  the  harvest  whidi 
had  been  just  gathered  in.  They  were  waved  before  the  altar^ 
and  given  entirely  to  the  priests,  it  not  being  lawful  to  bunt 
on  the  altar  any  thing  containing  leaven.  Lev.  vii,  13,  14. 

4.  The  shevMrread,  literally  ihe  bread  of  faces,  so  called  from 
its  position  on  the  sacred  table,  in  the  outer  sanctuary,  where 
it  was  "  set  in  order  before  the  Lord,"  or  "  before  the  Jitca 
of  Jehovah,  was  made  of  fine  wheaten  flour,  two-tenths  of  » 
ephah  bein^:  allotted  to  each  cake.  They  were  twelve  iB 
number,  and  placed  on  the  golden  table,  in  two  rowB,  six  in 
a  row,  and  pure  frankincense  put  upon  each  row."  They  were 
to  be  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  ones  every  Sabbath-day  ; 
when  the  removed  ones  were  given  to  the  priests,  and  tlie 
frankincense  was  burnt  on  the  great  altar.  Lev.  xxiv.  6 — 9. 
It  is  more  diflScult  to  ascertain  the  use  of  these,  and  what 
they  represented,  than  almost  any  other  emblem  in  the  whole 
Jewish  economy,  Dr.  Cudworth's  opinion  seems  one  of  the 
most  rational  that  has  been  advanced ;  viz.  that  with  the 
other  meat  and  drink  oflerings,  and  the  furniture  of  the  Taber^ 
nacle  and  temple,  it  was  designed  to  shew  the  Jews  that  Ood 
had  in  an  extraordinary  manner  taken  up  his  residence 
among  them,  these  things  forming  part  of  his  establi&hmrat 
as  king  of  Israel.")" 

5.  The  meat-offerings  for  particular  persons  were  as  follow : 
— (1.)  The  daily  meat-offering  of  the  high  priest;    half  of 

•  Harwood,  IntroductloD,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 
t  See  Dr.  A.  CUrke  on  Ei  ntv. «,  30. 
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bich  was  offered  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  half  at  laght, 
.  vi  20 — 22.  — (2.)  The  meat-offering  of  initiation,  which 
I  offered  by  each  priest  on  his  entrance  into  office.  Every 
ifttrotferii^  for  the  priesthood  y/aswhollif  burnt.  —  (3.)  The 
ij)«r'e  meat-offering ;  or,  that  substituted  by  a  poor  man ^ar 
Jan-ofiering,  Lev.  v.  H.— (4.)  The  jealousy  meat-offering  t 
L  the  offering  brought  with  the  suspected  wife,  Numb.  v.  16. 
|-U  worthy  ol  notice,  that  this  ana  the  meat-crflering  of  thft 
Wruits  of  the  barley  harvest,  were  the  only  offerings  which 
e  of  barley ;  all  the  otiier  kinds  being  of  wheat.  — -  (5.)  The 
^eat-offering  uf  fine  flour  unbaked,  which  was  prepared  by 
iriog  oil  and  frankincense  upon  it,  Lev.ii,  1 — 3.  — (6.)  The 
at-offering  baked  in  the  oven ;  which  was  either  unleavened 
J(.es  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  or  unleavened  wafers 
^^Hdointed  with  oil,  ver.  4.  —  (7.)  The  meat-ortering  baked  in  a 
%an,  which  was  hne  tlour  unleavened,  mingled  with  oU^ 
Rifiarated  in  pieces,  on  each  of  which  was  poured  oil,  ver.  5, 6L 
^ — (8.)  The  meat-offering  which  was  made  in  a  fi*ying-paa[ 
"*  and  which  was  fine  Hour  mingled  with  oil,  ver.  7.  —  (El.)  The 
"^  wafer^i  baked  in  the  oven,  which  are  classed  with  the  cakes 
'"■above,  in  No.  6.  — (10.)  The  oHerings  of  first-fruits  by  indi- 
~'  viduais  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  With  all  the  meatroffer- 
"*'  inga  duly  presented,  salt  was  to  be  uaed  (Lev.  ii,  13),  and 
■*  according  to  the  Jews,  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  offerings 
*'  when  laid  on  the  altar.  Salt  possesses  an  agreeable  savour, 
'  and  tile  quaUty  of  preserving  food  from  putrefaction  :*  hence, 
^  a  durable  covenant  is  called,  "  a  covenant  of  salt,"  Numb. 
*  vviii,  19 ;  2  Chr.  siii.  6.t  But  no  leaven  nor  honey  was  ai- 
**  lowed  in  any  offering.  The  latter  was  offered  to  Bacchns, 
R  itmong  the  heathen ;  and  also  to  the  infernal  deities,  and  de- 
M  paJTted  heroes.  X 

■J      6.  To  the  offerings  which  have  been  specified  we  must  add 
p^  — (1.)  the  oblations  of  incense  that  used  to  be  made  in  the 
Temple,  for,  though  they  are  not  usually  classed  with  the 
■"    meat-offerings,  yet  they  must  be  numbered  with  those  sacri- 
"■    fices  which  were  to  be  selected  from  inanimate  things,  and 
^    were  to  be  solemnly  burnt  in  the  service  of  God.     The  manner 
^     of  oftering  this  as  been  already  noticed  in  treating  of  the 
service  of  the  Temple.     We  shall  only  add  here,  that  it  re--  I 
presented  the  prayers  of  the  people,  while  the  priest,  pre- 
senting them  to  God  in  the  Temple,  prefigured  Christ,  now 
in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  commending  to  God  the  prayera 

•  There  is  BR  allusioD  to  this  tvpicMUir  in  Mark  ix.  49,  50  t  for  aoioe  remsAf 
en  which,  see  Cntica  BibliFa,  toL  li.  p.  264. 

t  &<x  ColmEt'a  Bib.  F.ijcy.  art,  "  Sak  \"  Knd  FrH){inenU  to  cliUo,  No.  cxxx. 

•  OvU.  Fast.  1.  iii.  175 ;  Strnbo,  Ocok.  1.  u-  ;  Odya.  x,  518  ^  iL  26,  &c. 
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of  the  saints.  See  Rev.  v.  8 ;  viii.  3,  4.  —  (2.)  The  t'Ukii  of 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  were  paid  by  every  Isiaeliu. 
Jerom  divides  the  tithes  into  four  sorts  :  —  Such  as  were  paid 
to  the  Levites  hy  the  people,  who  were  forbidden  to  eat  ai^ 
of  their  fruits  till  this  had  been  paid,  on  pain  of  death.— 
Such  OS  were  paid  by  the  Levites  to  the  priests.  —  Suchai 
were  reserved  for  the  banquets  made  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple,  to  which  the  priests  and  Levites  were  invited,— 
And  such  as  were  paid  every  three  years  for  the  soppatt 
of  the  poor.  See  Numb,  xviii.  21 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  30 ;  Deut.  -^ 
22,23;  Neh.  xiii.  5.  10.* 

7,  The  rule  prescribed  in  the  law  for  preparing  and  present 
inff  meatnafFerings,  was  this  : — They  were  to  be  brought  to  the 
pnest,  who  carried  tliem  to  the  altar,  took,  a  handful  froif 
each  of  them,  as  an  oblation,  salted  it,  and  burnt  it  upon  tht 
altar.  The  remaining  part  became  the  property  of  the  priesU 
hood,  and  was  eaten  oy  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  serve.  Lev. 
iL  2,  8,  9,  10  ;  vi.  14—18 ;  x.  12,  13. 

II.  The  drink-offerings  were  nothing  more  than  a  certsii 
quantity  of  wine,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  eacrifia 
which  tbey  accompanied.  After  the  sacrifice  and  the  meat 
offering  were  laid  on  the  fire,  the  drink-offering  was  taken 
by  the  priest,  and  poured  out  like  the  blood,  at  the  foundatioO 
of  the  altar,  or  around  its  top.+ 

IlL  In  closing  this  very  summaiy  account  of  the  Jewish 
sacritices  and  oblations,  we  just  notice — 1.  The  inducements 
to  pay  them,  furnished  to  those  liable.  And  2.  The  time 
when  they  became  due.  The  inducements  to  render  these 
sacrifices  and  oblations,  by  those  who  were  liable,  were  two- 
fold, conscience  and  penalty.  If  the  first  prevailed  not,  tha 
second  was  enforced,  where  the  offence  was  known;  aod 
generally  consisted  in  whipping.     With  respect  to  the  tiiae 

*  Lamy,  Appsratiw  Biblicus,  b.  i.  c.  7. 

i-  Tliere  ia  no  donbl  that  [he  beathpn  borrowed  tlieir  cusCnm  of  offerto^  nml 
uirl  drink  oB^ringB  from  the  Hebrew  ritual.  Tbe  salted  meal  {meal-offtrian} 
wliicb  ibey  added  to  tlieir  victims,  and  which  used  also  to  be  accompsnied  wM 
wine,  is  thus  referred  tob)-  ^^r^cil^  "  And  aov  the  dreadful  dny  was  arrived;  llw 
prsparatioai  to  sacrifice  me  were  commenced,  aoii  tbe  ulted  meal  was  readj."— 
J£a.  u.  132.  Sf  rrius'  eiplaiMttoa  is,  "  Salt  and  barley,  called  salted  meal,  «ilb 
which  they  oaed  to  ipriiikie  the  forehead  of  the  Tictim,  tbe  sacrificial  6re  and  t[« 
koives."  After  the  salted  meal  it  was  also  cuBtomanr  to  pour  wine  on  the  Ivad 
of  the  vicUm,  which  by  that  ceremony  was  said  to  be  natta,  or  sauu  ann^ 
nuEtnented,  or  more  increased.  This  ceremony  is  thus  referred  to  by  Onl: 
"  Goat,  rnaw  the  vine  ;  yet  its  produce  will  be  snfficif  nt  to  be  poured  upon  tby 
horns,  when  thou  shalt  stand  before  the  altar." —  FasL  1.  i.  Jt  is  likewise  iotro- 
doced  aa  part  of  the  sacrificial  process,  by  Virp]  :— "  Here  first  the  prieslcM 
traces  four  black  bullocks,  and  pours  wine  on  their  forehends." — An.  k.  A 
Dr.  flarwood  supposes  that  there  is  an  lUlusion  to  this  practice  in  2  Tim.  ir.& 
But  that  is  hardly  proliable,  a*  the  Jews  did  not  thus  dispose  of  the  drink-oSerisf  i 
besides  which,  ParVhunt  says  he  ran  find  no  example  in  which  the  word  here  naiu 
by  the  Apostie  sigDitics  to  have  a  libation  poured  sue  upon  <r,  as  a  victim  ^fivf  » 
I*  sacrificed.     Creek  Lexicon,  Srii'^w,  Sec  p.  500,  anUjKUe. 
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y  became  due  ;  it  was  at  the  first  of  the  three  great 
_    _ .   .  vhich  occurred  next  after  the  time  of  contracting  the 

■■feblieation.  This  provision  was  most  beneficial  to  those  who 
■"UTea  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  who  otherwise  would 
■•^  liave  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  ordinary  occupations, 
■*■' tnd  at  a  very  great  expence  and  inconvenience,  appear  with 
'**  their  offerings  "  in  the  place  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  to 
■^put  his  name  there ;"  for  their  offering  could  not  be  sent  by 
■l^ihe  hand  of  another.* 
tf  IV.  To  the  incidental  remai'ks  which  we  have  already 
offered  on  the  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  we  may 
Kt  add,  from  Outram,  that  the  Apostle  seems  tacitly  to  compare 
-  all  the  different  kinds  of  victims  with  the  one  sacrifice  of 
>  Christ,  as  types  with  their  antitype :  "  Wherefore  when  he 
=:  Cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
:'  wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me :  in  burnt 
*.'  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no  pleasure. 
Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  i» 
^  written  of  me,)  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.  Above  when  he  said, 
;■  Sacrifice  and  offering  and  burnt-offerings  and  offerings  for 
k:  sin  thou  wouldest  not,  neither  hadst  pleasure  therein  (whicl^ 
Kd  are  offered  by  the  law) ;  then  said  he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy 
-::  will,  0  God.  He  taketli  away  the  first,  that  he  may  establisn 
the  second.  By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified  through  the 
Es  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all,"  Heb. 
~_j  X.  5—10.  The  apostle  certainly  means,  (and  the  clause, 
[i  "  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second," 
;;j  ascertains  it  beyond  all  doubt),  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
e  succeeded  in  the  room  of  all  the  sacrifices  which  were 
ji  "  offered  by  the  law:"  and  hence  it  was,  that  when  his  sacri- 
le  fice  was  accomplished,  they  all  ceased.  As  the  sacrifice  of 
it  Christ,  therefore,  succeeded  in  the  room  of  all  the  victims 
^Jthat  were  to  be  offered  according  to  the  law,  and  removed 
Aem  from  their  place ;  and  as  it  far  excelled  them  all,  it 
ns  reasonable  to  consider  them  all  as  types  of  this  sacri- 
,  and  this  one  sacrifice  as  the  antitype  of  them  all.  For 
^e  mutual  relation  of  type  and  antitype  is  sufficiently  con- 
_nicuous  in  any  two  things,  of  which  the  latter  succeeds  by 
Euvine  appointment  in  the  room  of  the  former,  possessing 
inoreover  that  eflacacy  of  which  the  former  had  only  an  image, 
I  or  a  very  small  degree ;  especially  when  there  is  so  great  a  re- 
P  Semblance  between  those  two  things,  as  between  all  the  Jewish 
victims  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  i" 

•  Lightfoot,  Temiile  Service,  eh.  i.  sect.  3 ;  Tiii.  sect.  5 ;   OiittBm  on  Sacrifices, 
_ia.i.c.8,ll. 
t  DUaertadon  od  Saciiliceg,  p,  223. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


MEMBERS  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  JEWISH  CttimCH. 


SECTION  I. 


THB   HEBREW    NATION,   PROSELYTES,    AND    DEVOTED 

PERSONS. 


I.  Hebrews  and  Hellenists.  H.  Proselytes  —  1.  Slaves— 
2.  Proselytes  of  the  gate — 3.  Proselytes  of  rigbteousness-— 
4.  Female  pfoselytes. — 5.  Notions  of  the  Jews  conceming  pro- 
selytes. UI.  The  Kings.  IV.  The  Prophets.  ▼.  If axai- 
iTEs.     TI.  Rechabites. 

I.  GrODWYN  distinguiEhes  the  people  of  Israel  into  two  sorts, 
Hebrews  and  Proselytes.    Jennings  adYances  a  st^  hidier, 
and  divides  the  whole  world,  after  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  into  Jews  and  Gentiles.*    The  form  of  the 
Hebrew  government  being  theocratic,  each  member  of  the 
atate  was  also  a  member  of  the  church,  and  hence  the  whde 
nation  is  said  to  be  sanctified  or  holy,  Lev.xx.  8  ;  xzi.  8 ;  JEzii.9, 
16, 32,  &c.    The  Jews  were  distinguished  in  the  lat»'  period  of 
their  history,  into  two  classes,  viz.  Hebrew  Jews,  and  Het' 
lenistic  Jews,  or  Grecians,  as  they  are  called  in  our  tranalatioDy 
John  xii.  20 ;  Acts  vi.  I ;  ix.  29 ;  xi.  20.    The  fin-mer  apd^e 
and  conducted  their  worship  in  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  ^lo- 
Chaldaic  language ;  and  the  latter  in  the  GredL  tongue.   And 
although  as  members  of  the  Jewish  church  they  were  con- 
sidered as  equally  holy,  the  former  was  nevertheless  consider- 
ed as  being  the  most  honourable.    Hence  St.  Paul  boasts 
(Phil.  iii.  5),  that  he  was    "  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews/ 

*  Jewish  AntiquitM,  Ik  L  c.  a. 
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I  Hebrew  speaking  and  worshipping  God  in  his  own 
tongue. 

11.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  Jewish  nation,  yet  leave  was  given  for  the 
L  >HdnusBion  of  proselytes,  who  were  invested  with  certain  pri- 
lleges  on  their  abjuration  of  idolatry,  and  submission  to  the 
orship  of  the  true  God.  Of  these  proselytes  there  were 
itee  kinds,  however;  viz.  slaves  wlio  embraced  Judaisnv 
'  'tout  receiving  their  freedom — proselytes  of  the  gate — ■ 
bd  proselytes  of  righteousness.  * 

1.  Slaves  who  embraced  Judaism  without  receiving  their 
berty,  were  either  foreigners,  who  had  been  by  some  means 
unght  into  Jewish  families,  or  they  were  the  children  irf 
Iteee  foreigners.  Of  this  kind  of  proselytes  was  Eliezer 
t  Damascus,  the  steward  of  AbraJiara's  bouse  (Gen  xr. 
^  3),  And  to  thia  does  God  compare  Israel,  when  he 
nra  in  Jer.  ii.  14,  "  Is  he  b  home-bom  slave;  why  is  h« 
pwled  ?" 

2.  Proselytes  of  the  gate  were  persons  who,  without  uit^  • 
^rgoing  circumcision,  on  observing  the  Mosaic  ritual,  ea- 

|aged  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  observe  the  seven  pr&- 
epts  of  Noah.     Naaman  the  Syrian  (2  Kings  v.  18),  and  Coi" 
Itlius  the  centurion  (Acts  x.  2),  are  thought  to  have  belonged 
this  class. 

3.  The  proselytes  of  righteousness  were  more  highly  favour- 
rd  than  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  for  they  might  trade  with 
lews,  marry  with  Jews,  enta  within  the  sacred  fence  of  the 
Temple,  and   partake  of   the  annual  feasts.-t"     There  were 

leveral  things,  however,  to  which  they  were  bound  to  submit, 

"ire  they  were  entitled  to  these  privileges.     As,  instruction 

the  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion  —  circumcision  —  bap- 

im — the  oiferinga  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  &c.     After  having 

submitted   to  the  rites  of  circumcision  and   baptism,    the 

scholars,  who  had  attended  as  witnesses,  gave  the  proselytes 

t,  certificate,  which,  when  presented  to  any  synagogue,  con- 

rtituted  them  church  members,  while  they  resided  within 

the  bounds.  J   If  the  head  of  a  family  was  in  tnis  way  baptized, 

the  infants  and  slaves  were  baptized  at  the  same  time,  with 

oat  asking  tlieir  consent :  the  former,  because  they  could  not 

give  it ;  and  the  latter,  aa  being  his  property,  and  having  n» 

It  IB  right  to  ohnen'e  Jierc,   tbat  JcnDinga  nnH  nthpr  writprn  r^nriiivn  this  i-aK* 
Knical  dislineliou  of  proselytes  to  have  haii 
jLntiq.  b.  i.  c.  3.  at  the  ea6. 

t  Priileaiix,  Connes.  A.  A.  C.  42?. 

X  BasuBge,  Rehg.  of  Jews,  b.  v.  ch.  6,  7. 
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righta  of  their  own :  but  aons  come  of  age  were  not  baptiEcd 
unless  they  wished  it.  * 

4.  The  female  proselytes  were  received  by  baptism  aod 
sacrifice.f 

5.  We  must  not  omit  to  remark,  that  after  having  sabmitted 
to  the  prescribed  rites,  the  proselyte  was  considered  as  having 
been  born  again.  Thus  the  Jews  say,  "  When  a  man  ia 
made  a  proselyte  he  is  hke  a  new  bom  infant,"  and  "  He  hath 
a  new  soul."  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
the  bond  of  natural  relation,  between  him  and  his  kindred, 
was  now  dissolved.  Some  have  supposed  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  proselyte's  renunciation  of  his  natural  relations 
Luke  xiv.  26,  where  our  Lord  says,  "  If  any  man  come  unto 
me,  and  bate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  hfe 
also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple : "  and  that  there  is  a  like 
allusion  in  the  following  passage — "  Hearken,  O  daughter, 
and  incline  thine  ear ;  forget  also  thine  own  people  and  thy 
father's  house,"  Ps.  xlv.  10.  Tacitus,  in  his  character  of  the 
Jews,  having  mentioned  their  custom  of  circumcision,  as 
adopted  by  proselytes,  adds,  "  They  then  quickly  learn  to 
despise  the  gods,  to  renounce  their  country,  and  to  hold  their 
parents,  chiElren,  and  brethren  in  the  utmost  contempt."  It 
IS  probable  this  unnatural  contempt,  which  the  Jewish  doctors 
taught  proselytes  to  entertain  of  tneir  nearest  relations,  might 
be  one  thing,  on  account  of  which  they  are  said  to  have 
"  made  them  two-fold  more  the  children  of  hell,  than  them- 
selves," Matt,  xxiii.  15.  J 

HI.  Among  the  sacred  persons  in  the  Jewish  constitution, 
we  may  properly  number  the  Kings,  who  were  the  Vice- 
gerents of  God,  as  the  supreme  ma^strate  of  the  state,  and 
whose  persons  were  consequently  considered  as  sacred 
inviolable,   1  Sam.  xxiv.  5 — 8 ;  2  Sara.  i.  14. 

IV.  The  Prophets  formed  another  class  of  sacred  persons 
which  was  raised  up  among  the  Israelites,  by  God  himself,  to 
be  the  ministers  of  his  dispensation.  The  business  of  the 
prophets  was  not  merely  to  reveal  secret  things,  whetber  past, 
present,  or  future  ;  but  also  to  instruct  the  people,  and  inter- 
pret the  law  and  will  of  God.  According  to  St.  Augustine  §, 
they  were  the  philosophers,  divines,  instructors,  and  guides 


■  Lightfoot,  Hot.  Heb.  Matt  iii.  6. 

f  Brawn's  Jewish  Antiquidet,  vol.  U.  p.  riii.  sect. 

1  Jennings'  Jeviah  Anliq. 

{  De  Cirtlale  Dei,  L  xriii. 
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r  the  people ;  forming  the  bulwarks  of  religion,  as  witnesses 
F  the  divine  presence,  and  living  monuments  of  his  will.  In 
jhe  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  some  individuals  were  raised 
p  to  sustain  this  sacred  office  :  but  from  Moses  to  Malachi 
Jiere  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  these  pubUc  teacbera, 
who  testified  against  the  misdoings  of  the  people,  laboured 
to  call  them  back  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  comforted  and 
animated    the   pious  and  sincere,   by  predictions  of  future 

I  blessings.  Their  mode  of  living  was  most  frugal,  and  their 
gppBfel  was  generally  very  plain.  Their  fidelity  and  zeal  im 
ftie  service  of  Jehovah  frequently  exposed  them  to  cruel  per- 
^utions,  in  vthich  they  chose  rather  to  submit  to  death  tnan 
pully  their  sacred  character.  *  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
^ways  annexed  to  the  priesthood  :  there  were  prophets  of  all 
fce  tribes  ;  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gentiles.  God- 
wyn  observes,  that,  for  the  propagation  of  learning,  colleges 
^and  schools  were  erected  for  the  prophets.     The  first  intima- 

_iion  we  have  of  these  is  in   1  Sam.  x.  5,  where  the  company 

■■of  pn^hets  spoken  of  are  supposed  to  have  been  students  in 
a  college  of  prophets  at  Gibeath.  These  students  were  called 
aons  of  the  prophets ;  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  after- 

'  ,ages,  even  in  the  most  degenerate  times  (See  2  Ki.  ii.  3,  6 ;  iv. 
38)  J  and  it  seems  from  I  Kings  xviii,  4,  that  they  were  very 
jimnerous.  They  were  educated  under  a  proper  master  (who 
was  commonly,  if  not  invariably,  a  prophet),  m  the  knowledge 
of  religion,  and  of  sacred  music  (1  Sam.  x.  5;  xix.  20),  and 
were  thereby  qualified  to  he  public  teachers  of  religion.  It 
-seems  that  the  prophets  were  generally  chosen  out  of  these 
schoob.     See  Amos  vii.  14,  15, 

It  was  usual  among  the  heathen  to  designate  alt  such  per- 

,  sons  as  were  conversant  with  divine  things  by  the  name  of 
prophet!  in  conformity  with  which  St.  Paul,  when  citing  a 
jassage  from  Epimenides,  calls  him  a  prophet,  Tit.  i.  12. — 
Speaking  of  prophets   in   the  Christian  church,  the  same 

'  apostle  clearly  defines  their  character,  by  saying,  that  "  he 
who  prophesieth  speaketh  unto  men  to  edification,  and  ex- 
Iiortation,  and  comfort,"  1  Cor.  xiv.  3.+ 

V.  The  Nazarites  were  persons  separated  from  the  use 
of  certain  things,  and  peculiarly  devoted  or  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God.  The  law  relative  to  the  Nazareate  is 
given  in  Numb.  vi.  The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  consisted  in 
the  following  particulars :     (1.)  He  consecrated  himself  in  a 

Be  observalionB  on  the  prophetic  writiogs,  see  ch.  i.  sect.  4.  p.  91,  Sic. 

.1.^...'..  u...»..  .,..1  *iroii,  b.  i.  ch.G;  .leaEings' Anliq.  b.  i,  ch.fi; 

,;  Lainy'a  Appar.Bib.b.i.ch.8i  Dr.A.CUrke 
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very  especial  and  extraordinaty  manner  to  God.  (2.)  This 
was  to  continue  for  a  certain  time  —  eight  days,  or  a  month; 
but  perhaps  seldom  less  than  a  year,  that  he  might  have  a 
full  growth  of  hair,  to  bum  in  the  fire,  which  is  under  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peace-offering.  (3.)  During  the  time  of  his 
separation,  he  drank  no  wine  nor  strong  dnnk ;  nor  ased  any 
vinegar  formed  from  an  inebriating  liquor ;  nor  ate  fresh  or 
dried  grapes,  nor  tasted  even  the  kernels  or  husks  of  any 
thing  mat  had  grown  upon  the  vine.  (4.)  He  never  shaved 
his  head,  but  let  his  hair  grow,  as  the  proof  of  his  being  in 
this  separated  state,  and  under  vows  of  peculiar  austerity. 
(6.)  He  never  touched  any  dead  body,  nor  did  any  of  the  last 
offices,  even  to  his  nearest  kin ;  but  was  considered  as  the 
priests,  who  were  wholly  taken  up  vrith  the  service  of  God, 
and  regarded  nothing  else.  (6.)  "  All  the  days  of  his  sepa- 
ration he  was  holy.*'  During  the  whole  time  he  was  to  be 
incessantly  employed  in  religious  acts.  *  Perpetual  Nazarites, 
as  Sampson  and  John  Baptist,  were  consecrated  to  their 
Nazariteship  by  their  parents.  Those  who  made  a  tow  of 
Nazariteship  out  o(  Palestine,  and  could  not  come  to  the 
Temple  when  their  vow  was  expired,  contented  themselves 
with  observing  the  abstinence  required  by  the  law,  and  cut- 
ting off  their  hair  in  the  place  where  they  were  :  the  offerings 
and  sacrifices  prescribed  by  Moses,  to  be  offered  at  the  Tem- 
ple, by  themselves,  or  J3y  others  for  them,  they  deferred  till  a 
convenient  opportunity.  Hence  St.  Paul,  being  in  Achaia, 
having  made  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  he  had  his  hair  cut  off 
at  Cenchrea,  a  port  of  Corinth ;  but  deferred  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  his  vow  till  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  Acts  xviii. 
18.  When  a  person  found  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
a  vow  of  Nazariteship,  or  he  had  not  leisure  fiilly  to  perform 
it,  he  contented  himself  with  contributing  to  the  expence  of 
the  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  those  who  had  made,  and  were 
fulfilling  this  vow.  By  this  means  he  became  a  partaker  of 
such  Nazariteship.  Maimonides  says,  that  he  who  wonld 
partake  in  the  Nazariteship  of  another,  went  to  the  Temple, 
and  said  to  the  priest,  **  In  such  a  time,  such  a  one  will  finish 
his  Nazariteship ;  I  intend  to  defray  the  charge  attending  the 
shaving  off  his  hair,  either  in  part,  or  in  the  whole.''  When 
St.  Paul  came  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  23,  24),  James,  vnth 
other  brethren,  advised,  that  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  con- 
verted Jews,  he  should  unite  with  four  persons,  who  had  vows 
of  Nazariteship,  and  contribute  to  their  charges  and  ceremo- 
nies, by  whicn  the  people  would  perceive  that  he  did  not 
disregard  the  law,  as  they  had  been  led  to  suppose.  + 

*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Numb.  v\.  5.         f  Calmct's  Bib.  Ency.  art.  "  Natarite.** 
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» 

■,,  VI.  The  Rechabites  are  by  some  writers  classed  among  the 
^r  sacred  per^ns  in  the  Hebrew  church.  But  this  is  a  double 
J,  mistake;  for  they  were  neither  Israelites  (1  Chron.  ii.  55), 
^,  nor  religious  persons^  Jer.  xxxv.  7.  "*  We  have  here»  therefore^ 
^.  no  concern  with  them. 
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Z  SECTION  II. 

":  MINISTERS    OF   THE   SANCTUARY. 

'  ;,^  I«  The  High  Priest — His  qualifications  and  functions — His  conse- 
cration to  the  office,  and  his  dress — His  duties — ^Typical  nature  of 
^^  his  character.  H.  The  Superior  Officers  of  the  Temple 
sife  — 1 .  The Sagan— 2.  The  Kathelikm— 3.  The  Amerkelin — 4.  The 

•^''  .  Gezberin  —  5.  The  heads  of  the  course — 6.  Tlie  heads  of  the 
:Jt!'  houses  of  their  fathers — 7,  Overseers.     HI.  TTie  Ordinary 

iflfi  Priests — Qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  the  priestly  ofiice — 

tij  The  dress  of  the  priests — ^Their  duties— ^ Their  maintenance — 
i^g  Theirnumbers  and  divisions.  IV.  TheLEviTBS — Their  rank-^ 
j^j         Their  classes  and  duties— Their  consecration — >Theitdrete^^ 

.ji^  Their  support  —  Their  numbers.  V.  The  Nbthikim  Ain> 
I  Stationary  Men.  ; 

^j     In  treating  of  those  persons  who  sustained  sacred  faiM^ionii 

^m  the  Jewish  church,  we  shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they 
34' are  enumerated  and  classed  by  the  indefatigable  Lightfootf; 

jitfe.  the  High  Priest — the  Superior  Officers  of  the  Temple — 
.  ^fte  Priests — the  Levites — the  stationary  men  and  Nethinimi 
~^ji  ■  I.  The  High  Priest.  —  In  the  Aaronic  priesthood^  the 
JjfliBtw  estdblished  two  orders  or  degrees ;  of  which  the  superior 
^^*ras  allotted  to  Aaron  himself,  and  to  his  successors  in  the 

f  pontifical  dignity,  and  the  inferior  to  the  other  priests.  Hence 
^  it  appears^  that  those  functions  which  the  Scriptures  attribute 
gi  to  Aaron,  as  peculiar  to  himself,  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
^  high  priests,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  offices  might  be  legiti- 

f  mately  performed  by  the  other  priests. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  splendour  of  his  dress  and  the  dignity 
*  of  his  office,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak^  there  were 

,  certain  things  of  a  civil  nature  in  which  the  high  priest  dif- 
*'  fered  from  other  men.  It  was  necessary,  for  instance;^  that 
?  he  should  be  free  from  bodily  defect,  Lev.  xxi.  17 — 21.     He 

*  See  Jennings^  b.  i.  ch.  8,  at  the  end. 
f  Temple  Service,  ch.  ii. — vii. 
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could  neither  marry  a  widow,  nor  a  woman  that  had  boA  *>^ 
divorced,  nor  a  profane  woman  ;  but  only  a  virgin,  ver.  7 — IV — -"^  ."^^■^ 
He  might  not  be  defiled  for  the  dead,  or  mourn,  except  for  liA.  t^o^^  ^t\S" 
nearest  relations,  ver.  1 — 3.  He  might  not  be  veiled  if  otlien3Aio*^t  t»' 
were,  or  unveiled  if  they  happened  to  be  so ;  and  while  othemaillo  ali  rf 
sat  on  the  ground,  he  sat  on  a  seat,  &c.  In  short,  the  Jewiaflar*iQ\.  ^rt 
jjolicy  Beems  to  have  been,  never  to  allow  that  principal  func-^nui  teci* 
tionary  to  forget  that  he  was  the  priest  of  God,  and  solemnly^lamalrvT 
separated  from  the  rest  of  men.  Yet,  high  as  his  characteiaJa^i^r?'^ 
was,  in  a  sacred  point  of  view,  he  was  not  raised  above  thadj  ^-^r,  \, 
law;  for  there  were  circumstances  which  shew  that,  in  civiivjo  j  -  ^  • 
matters,  the  crown  was  always  superior  to  the  mitre.  Thui«»cin 
he  might  be  a  witness  in  a  civil  cause,  and,  if  necessa 
evidence  might  be  given  against  him.  He  might  act  s 
judge  occasionally;  and,  when  guilty,  could  himself  b 
judged.  If  he  so  far  forgot  the  sanctity  of  his  character-^s 
IB  to  do  any  thing  that  required  whipping,  he  was  suspet ' 
[rom  his  office,  punished  by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  then  depc 
His  shoe  might  be  pulled  off  for  not  raising  seed  untoU 
brother  (Deut.  sxv.  5),  although  he  was  not  permitted  B 
marry  a  widow,  Lev.  xxi.  13,  14.  These,  and  several  othfl 
things  which  might  be  mentioned,  serve  to  shew  that  ti" 
sanctity  of  his  character  did  not  raise  him  above  civil  coo- 
troul.  * 

2.  That  no  species  of  sanctity  or  honour  might  be  wantinj 
to  the  priesthood,  the  Aaronic  priests  were  consecrated  to 
:heir  oflice  by  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  first  part  of  the  consecration  commenced  with  ablu- 
tion (Ex.  XXIX.  4  ;  Lev.  viii.  6,),  to  teach  them  the  necessilj 
]f  holiness  to  the  proper  discharge  of  so  sacred  an  offic*. 
Ab  soon  as  the  lustrations  had  been  duly  performed  on  Aaron 
ind  his  sons,  Aaron  himself  was  first  arrayed  in  the  pontificii 
ittire;  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  which  were  pro- 
sortioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  semcw 
x>  be  performed.  Hence  they  are  said  to  have  been  maiif 
'for  glory  and  for  beauty,"  Ex.  xxviii.  2.  The  vestmeaW 
>f  the  high  priest  were  the  coat,  the  drawers  or  breeches,  the 
rirdle,  the  robe,  the  ephod,  the  breast-plate,  the  mitre,  and 
Jie  crown  :  all  which,  being  very  beautinil,  and  some  of  theni 
nade  of  gold,  have  been  called  by  the  Jews,  go/den  veshaali, 
is.,  xxviij.  Thefle  were  put  upon  Aaron,  and  used  to  hf 
vom  by  every  high  priest  m  the  performance  of  all  the  saovd 
unctions,  except  only  on  the  day  of  annual  atonement,     i" 


;ij»| 


•  Li fflitfoot,  Terajile  Service,  ch.  iii.  See  also  Brown's  Jewish  Audqailia,  ntt . 
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—"^vices  of  that  day  no  others  were  worn  than  the  coat,' 
^^^awers,  the  girdle,  and  the  mitre :  these  were  made  of 
^    and  are  called  by  the  Jews,  white  vestments.    Grief  be- 
that  day,  and  pompous  attire  is  unsuitable  to  grief, 
arrayed  with  these  vestments,  Aaron  was  further  dig- 
by  being  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  (Ex.  xxix.  7  y 
5 ;  Lev.  viii.  12.),  which,  the  Jewish  writers  say,  was  pro- 
!>^  poured  over  his  head,  and  thencedrawn  over  hisforehead, 
^    to  describe  on  it,  according  to  some,  the  Greek  X,  ac- 
ing  to  others,  the  K,  or  according  to  others,  the  Hebrew 
''Ivich  is  the  first  letter  of  the  word  priest  in  that  Ian- 
ge  :  for  there  is  nothing  which  the  Jews  leave  uninvolved 
•lieir  subtleties.    The  holy  unction,  however,  was  signifi- 
^t  of  honour  and  joy,  as  well  as  of  sanctity  and  divine  in- 
tation.     In  allusion  to  this   David  says,  ''Thou  lovest 
;hteousness  and  hatest  iniquity ;  therefore  God,  even  thy 
)d,.hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
lows,"  Ps.  xlv.  7.     Hence  it  is,  also,  that  the  Son  of  God, 
ng  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit  without  measure  (John 
34),  is  called  Messiah,  Christ,  the  Anointed.     Hence  like- 
\e.  Christians  themselves,  who  are  made  spiritual  kings  and 
ests  (Rev.  i.  6.),  are  said  to  be  "anointed,*'  and  to  have 
jceived  an    unction,"  2  Cor.  i.  21.     Hence,  in  the  last 
ce,  among  the  ancient  Christians  unction  was  connected 
h  baptism.  ^    These  rites  having  been  performed  upon 
ron,  his  sons  were  next  enrobed  with  the  vestments  appointed 
them,  and  then  the  oblation  of  three  sacrifices  for  the  whole 
hem  followed.    First^  sin  offering,  as  a  kind  of  expiation  by 
ich  they  were  to  be  purified.  Secondly,  a  burnt  offering,  as  a  gift 
9resent  to  recommend  them  to  their  Lord ;  and  lastly,  a 
ce  q^erins,  as  a  sacred  feast  by  which  they  were  intro-^ 
:ed  into  me  family  of  God.    For  even  the  offerers  them- 
res  were  permitted  to  feed  upon  peace  offerings ;  and  those 

0  rightly  fed  upon  them  were  considered  as  God's  domes- 
;,  Ex.  xxix ;  Lev.  viii.      With  the  blood  of  the  ram,  which 

1  immolated  as  a  peace  offering,  were  th^h  imbued  the 
it  ears  of  all  the  priests,  and  the  thumbs  of  their  right 
ids,  and  the  great  toes  of  their  right  feet,  Ex  xxix.  20 ; 
\  viii.  23,  24.  By  this  ceremony  every  priest  was  admo- 
[led  what  great  attention  he  was  required  to  give  to  the 
dy  of  the  law,  to  the  sacred  services,  and  to  his  ways,  a 
n  by.  which  the  Hebrews  denote  the  general  conduct, 
irbanel  observes,  these  ceremonies  were  performed  on  the 
it  ear,  right  hand,  and  right  foot,  to  teach  the  priest  that 
hearing,  his  actions,  and  his  manners  ought  Always  to 

*  Tertullian  de  Baptism,  c  vd. 
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have  a  right  tendency:  for  the  r^ht  denotes  peifectioo.*  I|^ 
After  these  things  were  done,  Moses,  who  was  appcnntedtB 
officiate  as  a  priest  in  these  solemnities,  ''  took  at  the  naf 
last  mentioned,  *^  the  fat  and  the  romp,  and  all  the  &t  thai 
coTereth  the  inwards,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  and  the 
two  kidneys  and  their  fat,  and  the  right  shoulder ;  and  one 
loaf  of  bread,  and  one  cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one  unLeaveaed 
wafer,  and  put  all  in  the  hands  of  Aaron  and  of  his  bods;'* 
and  placing  nis  hands  under  their  hands,  he  '^  waved  thssoT 
all  to  and  no,  and  presented  them  to  God,  the  possessor  of  all 
things ;  and  having  thus  presented  them,  he  '^  took  them  from 
off  meir  hands,''  and  proceeded  to  ^'bum   them  upon  the 
-altar,"  Lev.  viii,  26—28 ;  Ex.  xxix.  22—25.     The  breast  of 
this  ram  he  waved  in  the  same  manner,  and  took  for  himsdf; 
that  being  his  share,  as  he  had  done  the  duty  of  a  priest.    He 
then  sprinkled  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  all  their  garm^ts, 
with  blood  taken  frrom  the  altar^  and  with  the  holy  oil.    Id 
this  manner  he  consecrated  both  the  priests  themselves  and 
the  sacerdotal  vestments^  Lev.  viii.  29,  30. 

By  these  rites  and  ceremonies,  repeated  for   seven  sucoei^ 
sive  days,  the  whole  family  of  Aaron  was  originally  invested 
with  tne  priesthood.  Lev.  viii.  33,  34.    But  as  long  as  any 
of  the  holy  oil  remained,  all  his  successors  in  the  jmest- 
hood,  when  about  to  enter  on  their  office,  were  anointed  and 
arrayed  with  the  pontifical  vestments,  for  the  same  nimkber 
of  days,  Ex.  xxix.  29,  30.    Hence  the  high  priest  is  some- 
times designated  in  the  Scripture  as  **  the  priest   that  is 
anointed,"  Lev.  iv,  3,  6, 16.    but  after  the  consumption  rf 
the  sacred  oil  made  by  Moses,  which  the  Jews  affirm  was  nefor 
made  again,  it  was  a  sufficient  investment  in  the  high  priesthood 
to  be  arrayed  in  the  pontifical  robes  for  seven  successive  dap ; 
after  which  he  was  said  to  be  ''  ccmsecrated  by  the  garments.^ 
The  case  of  the  high  priest  differed  from  that  of  the  €X>mni0Q 
priests ;  who  were  never  consecrated  afresh  aft^r  the  original 
consecration  of  their  fathers,  the  immediate  sons  of  Aaron* 
The  reason  of  this  difference  was,  that  the  pontificate  de- 
scended  according  to  personal  claims,  but  the  priesthood  by 
hereditary  rights 

3.  The  high  priest  being  thus  installed,  was  prepared  for 
discharging  the  various  parts  of  his  office,  whidi  vreie  as  fol- 
low: — (1.)  To  offer  sacrifices  for  the  people ;  some  of  which 
he  performed  alone,  as  on  the  great  day  o(  atonement,  in  the 
most  holy  place;  some  with  the  assistance  of  the  priestSi 
as  the  ofl^ring  of  incense,  and  trimming  the  lamps,  at  certain 

*  Ad  Exod.  xxix.  f  Outram  on  Sacrifices,  Diss.  i.  c  5. 
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times,  in  the  holy  place ;  and  some  with  the  assistance  of  both 
'  |yriests  and  Levites,  as  all  the  services  of  the  brazen  altar, 
/  where  the  priests  assisted  in  killing,  and  the  Levites  in  re* 
^'  moving  what  was  offensive  about  the  bodies  of  the  beasts 
^  that  were  sacrificed. — (2.)  To  bless  the  people,  either  at 
®*  itftated  seasons,  according  to  the  form  prescribed.  Numb. 
^*  irt.  23 — 21  y  or  occasionaUy,  as  when  Eh  blessed  Hannah, 
^»-  1  Sam.  i.  17. — ^(3.)  To  judge  the  people,  either  in  things 
'^  concerning  the  house  and  worship  of  God  (Zech.  iii.  6,  7), 
^  br  in  hard  and  difficult  cases  of  a  civil  nature,  when  he  was 
*'  joined  with  the  civil  judge  or  ruler,  Deut.  xvii.  12.  *  Dr. 
!i-  uwen  makes  him  also  to  have  been,  ex  officio ^  a  member  of 
ft'  ihe  Sanhedrin,  which  he  thinks  countenanced  by  Deut.  xvii. 
lip  8 — 13,  although  he  owns  that  this  is  denied  by  some  of  the 
iS*  Jews.  +  The  high  priest  held  his  office  for  life,  that  is,  he 
if?  eould  not  be  deposed  by  any  legal  procedure.  But  it  fre- 
!^'  quently  happened  in  the  times  towara  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
s?  pdity,  that  the  office  was  made  an  object  of  emolument  and 

ambition,  and  priests  were  deposed  and  installed  according 
fc  to  the  pleasure  of  those  who  wielded  the  supreme  authority 
if'  in  the  state.     See  the  books  of  Maccabees,  and  Josephus^ 
(^  Jewish  Wars,  b.  iv.  c.  3. 
i       4.  In  closing  these  observations,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice 

0  the  typical  character  of  the  high  priest,  the  illustration  of 
Ki  which  truth  is  one  of  the  objects  proposed  by  the  writer  of  the 

1  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  our  great  high  priest,  Christ  has 
ii!  olfered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  flian  those  with  which  A^rpn 
f  t^s  provided.  He,  **  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  him- 
#   self  without  spot  to  God,'*  and  then  passed  through  the  hea-» 

0  Tens  into  the  most  holy  place,  to  present  the  oblation  of  his. 
11   blood  on  our  behalf. 

$  II.  The  Superior  Officers  of  the  temple.   Of  these 

i  the  following  were  the  principal  cmes  : 

i  1.  The  Sagan,  was  the  officer  next  in  dignity  after  the  high 

1  priest.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  acertainin^  the  precise 
I  nature  of  his  duties,  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that 

he  was  the  assistant  of  the  hi^h  priest  while  present,  and 
his  substitute  when  absent.  For  as  all  the  affairs  of  the 
temple  were  under  the  direction  of  the  high  priest,  and  no 
individual  could  attend  to  them  all,  so  it  was  judged  requisite 
to  give  him  an  assistant.  Hence  the  Sagan  acted  as  high  priest 
m  all  the  business  of  the  temple,  which  waa  not  peculiar  to 

♦  Brown's  Jewish  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  247. 

f  Exercit.  23,  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  For 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  vestments  anddatiea  of  the  high  priest,  see  Jen- 
nings' Jewish  Antiq.  b.  i.  c.  5. 
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that  sacred  character,  when  the  high  priest  himodf  was 
either  absent  or  indisposed.  This  office  also  related  to  tk 
priests  below  him ;  for  Maimonides  says,  that  all  the  pn^sU 
were  under  the  disposal  of  the  Samn.  In  this  BenBe,  li^ 
foot  remarks^  Zadok  and  Ahim^ech  are  said  to  have  bee& 
priests  in  the  days  of  Abiathar,  the  high  priest :  he  is  also  of 
opinion  that  where  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are  said  to  have  heea 
high  priests  together  (Luke  iiL  2),  the  meaning  is^  that  Caiar 
phas  was  high  priest,  and  Annas  his  Ss^an."^ 

2.  The  next  office  in  point  of  dignity  was  that  of  the 
KaiheUkin,  or  chief  overseers  of  the  treasuries.  They  were 
two  in  number,  and  as  their  title  imports,  were  j^aced  over 
the  property  of  the  temple.  They  were  to  the  oogum,  what 
the  Sasan  was  to  the  high  priest. 

3.  The  next  office  was  that  of  the  Amerkelin,  of  whom  then, 
were  seven.  They  were  the  overseers  of  the  gates  which 
were  round  the  court  of  Israel,  and  which  ^vere  sevoi  in 
number.  They  had  also  the  keys  of  the  Temple  wardrobes, 
and  of  the  rooms  of  the  several  vessels. 

4.  The  Gezberitty  or  deputy  collectors,  under  the  Kaihdikk 
and  AmerkeUn,  were  appomted  to  receive  all  that  was  due  by 
statute,  or  voluntarily  offered  to  the  temple  treasury.  The  five 
ranks  of  priests  thus  noticed,  are  thought  by  li^htroot  to  have 
formed  the  Beth-din,  or  consistory  of  the  priests,  for  transacting 
the  business  of  the  sanctuary ;  neither  inflicting  fines  nor  ooqxh 
ral  punishments,  but  overlooking  the  service  and  the  devoted 
thii^.  They  are  called  counselhrs  and  sitters  :  and  Joseph 
of  .uimathea^who  was  **  an  honourable  counsellor,''  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  their  number. 

5»  The  heads  of  the  course,  or  the  priest  who  presided  ov^ 
the  course  that  served  for  the  week,  was  the  sixth  officer  in 

S>int  of  dignity.    These  are  the  same  officers  who  in  the 
ospels  are  termed  '^  chief  priests." 

6.  The  heads  of  the  houses  of  their  fathers,  in  each  course  of 
the  priests,  were  the  lowest  order,  except  the  ordinary priests.i 

7.  Besides  these  officers  there  were  fifteen  overseers,  over  so 
man^r  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  to  the  proper 
ordering  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  temple  service,  in 
which  the  utmost  regularity^  and  the  most  rigid  punctuality 
vrere  observed. 

III.  Having  noticed  the  gradations  of  rank  s^imwg  the 
priesthood,  we  are  now  prepared  to  enter  more  particularly 
mto  the  duties  and  employment  of  the  ordinary  priests  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary. 

*  Tbmple  Senrice,  cIl  ▼.  acct.  L 
t  lb.  a«ct.  2.— cAl  tL 
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.  1.  We  shall  not  hert  enter  into  a  discueaion  of  the  question 

Idative   to  the  discharge  of  the  priestly  office  prior  to  the 

iving  of  the  law.     Our  business  is  solely  with  the  constituted 

.■der  of  Aaronic  priests  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

AVe  have  already  stated  that  the  office  of  the  priesthood  was 

I  coniined  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi.     For 

1  a  stranger,  or  a  person  betoncring  to  another  tribe,  to  thrust 

:  himself  into  the  sacerdotal  office  was  an  offence  punishable 

with  death,  Numb.  iii.  10.     Of  tlie  consecration  of  the  priests 

.   we  have  also  spoken  ;  for  on  their  first  appointment,  Aaron  and 

y  his  sons  were  consecrated  together,  and  there  was  no  repetition 

■^kf  this  ceremony,  or  any  part  of  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the 

ugh  priest.      To  quality  a  person  to  discharge  the  functions 

M  the  priesthood,  it  was  sufficient  that  he  could  trace  his 

HeBcent  from  Aaron ;  provided  he  was  free  from  bodily  blem- 

'i,   or  legal  pollution.  Lev.  xxi,  16 — 23;  Dent,  xxiii.  1,  2;* 

,.  ii.  61 — 63  ;  Neh.  vii.  5.     The  usual  offering  on  entering   | 

^to  the  office  was  a  young  bullock  and  seven  rams  (2  Chr. 

tiii.  9),  accompanied  with   the  meat  offering   of  initiation 

^xv.  vi.  20—22) ;  unless  when  they  were  very  poor,  in  which 

saae  the  meat  offering,  only,  was  required. 

The  age  at  which  the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter  upon 
'leir  office  is  not  stated  in  Scripture,  but  itis  supposed  to  have 
jen  thirty  years.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  they  learned 
_  jheir  duties,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  they  served  their  office, 
■'when  they  might  retire,  if  they  choae.f  Of  their  marriages 
1  we  know  but  little  ;  like  the  high  priests  they  were  forbiddeQ 
to  marry  widows,  or  women  who  had  been  divorced ;  but  might 
marry  virgins,  or  the  widows  of  priests  (Ezek.  xliv.  22) ;  and 
it  was  reckoned  disgraceful  to  marry  into  families  either  of 
bad  character,  or  bearing  hereditary  diseases.  Lev,  xxi.  7. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  ministers  of  the  sanc- 
tuary from  being  polluted  by  any  ceremonial  defilement ;  and, 
consequently,  disqualified  for  public  service.  In  that  respeci 
they  were  to  be  holier  than  other  men.  For,  besides  the 
general  caution  to  avoid  the  ordinary  violations  of  the  divins  i 
law,   which  were   binding  on  all  the  Israelites ;  their  own 

? articular  defilements    are   specially  mentioned   (Lev.   xsii*  [ 
— 10) ;  and   their  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  consequent 
defilement  on  that  account,  were  confined  to  the  nearest  re- 
lations (ver.  1 — 3),  lest  the  service  of  God  should  be  inter- 
rupted. 

2.  The  dress  used  by  the  priests,  while  officiating,  consisted 
of  a  white  linen  bonnet,  coat,  breeches,  and  a  girdle  of  tha 

-t  LigbtCoot,  Hor.  H«b.  Lu.  1 1S> 
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same  material^  embroidered  with  blue,  purple,  and  tcailet» 
Ex.  xxviii.  40,  42 ;  xxxix.  27 — 29.  The  bonnet  was  of  Ai 
same  form  as  the  high  priest's  mitre,  but  not  bo  full  anl 
ornamented,  and  without  the  golden  plate,  on  which  mi 
engraven  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  The  girdle  wwof 
considerable  length,  so  as  to  fold  round  them  several  timo, 
thus  serving  both  for  warmth  and  for  strengthening  the  loins. 
And  the  breeches  were  for  the  sake  of  decency,  wiien  thej 
ascended  the  altar,  or  had  occasion  to  walk  round  its  seveni 
sides.  When  they  were  not  officiating  they  wore  the  ordinaij 
dress  of  their  countrymen,  Lev.  vi.  ll.  J&r.  Jennings*  con- 
ceives that  Ananias  had  not  on  his  sacerdotal  dress  when 
Paul  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts  xxiii.  6.),  by 
which  he  explains  the  answer  of  the  apostle  to  those  wlio 
smote  him. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  priests  are  fully  described  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. They  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt 
offering,  in  the  court  of  the  priests.  They  killed  the  animab 
which  were  devoted,  offering  them  in  the  manner  appointed 
for  each.  They  trimmed  the  lamps  on  the  golden  candlestick 
in  the  holy  place ;  prepared,  brought,  and  removed  the  shew- 
bread  ;  offered  up  prayers  for  the  people ;  judged  of  leprosy, 
the  causes  of  divorce,  the  waters  of  jealousy,  vows,  unclean- 
ness,  8cc.  In  short,  they  had  the  charge  of  the  sanctuaiv, 
altar,  service,  and  all  the  vessels  connected  with  it  (Numb, 
xviii.  3, 6, 7),  to  keep  them  in  order,  to  free  them  from  pdlu- 
tion,  and  to  preserve  decency  through  the  whole  of  the 
ritual ;  for  which  last  purpose,  particularly,  none  were  allowed 
to  taste  wine  till  the  evenmg.  Lev.  x.  9 ;  Ezek.  xUy.  21.  But 
the  duties  of  the  priests  were  not  confined  to  the  temple. 
They  were  judges  in  civil  matters  in  the  thirteen  cities  appio- 
priated  to  them  (IChr.vi.  64 — 60;  xix.8— 10;  Ezek.xliv. 
24),  and  would  naturally  also  be  employed  in  offices  suited 
to  their  sacred  character,  either  in  readmg,  explaining,  and 
translating  the  law  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10  ;  Neh.  yiii.  2 — 8  ;  2  Chr. 
xvii.  8, 9)  ;  or,  when  synagogues  were  appointed,  in  senduig 
a  sufficient  number  ot  their  order  to  me  several  places  rf 
public  worship,  to  conduct  the  divine  service.  +  Ncmt  were 
they  freed  from  liability  to  serve  the  state  in  time  of  danger, 
of  which  we  have  numerous  examples  in  the  Old  Testament 

history* 

4.  The  maintenance  of  the  priesthood  was  derived  from  the 

following  sources  : — the  thirteen  cities,  with  their  8uburb8> 

which  were  appointed  to  them.  Josh.  xxi.  4 ;  13 — ^19 ;  1  Chr. 

*  Jewish  Antiq.  b.  i.  c.  5. 

t  See  Lightfoot,  Harm,  of  th«  ETangel.  p.  i.  sect  7,  and  p.  iii.  sect.  7. 
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vi,  64 — 60;  the  portions  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  re- 
'  oenred  from  the  altar ;  the  first-fruits  presented  at  the 
-■  fiK^ple  (Lev*  xxii.  10 — 16)  ;  which,  by  the  rabbis^  were  fixed 
*  at  the  fortieth,   or  not  below  the  sixtieth  of    the   whole 

prop;*  the  produce  of  every  thing  devoted  to  the  Lord; 
-  the  firstlings  of  cattle ;  the  first  fleece  of  the  sheep  (Deut. 
'■  jrriii.  4) ;  the  price  paid  for  the  redemption  of  the  first-^born, 
:  (Numb.  viii.  17;  xviii.  16);  the  tenth  of  the  tithes  (Numb. 
'  xviii.  26 — 31) ;  the  fifth  part  that  was  added  to  the  estima* 
?  tion  of  trespass  in  the  things  of  the  Lord  (Lev.  v.  15,16); 
^   the  fruit  of  all  trees  of  the  fourth  year  after  they  were  plant- 

\  .«i,  xix.  23,  24.  t 

r        6.  Concerning  the  number  of  the  priests  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tabernacle,   we  have  no  information.     But 
in  the  time  of  David  we  find  them  so  numerous  that  he  di- 
vided them  into  twenty-four  courses,  each  of  which  was  to 
serve  a  week  in  its  turn,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  1 — 19 ;  2  Chr.  xxiii. 
4 — 8.     Each  of  these  courses  had  its  head,  or  chief,  of  whom 
vre  have  spoken  in  enumerating  the  principal  officers  of  the 
temple..    This  order  seems  to  have  been  retained  till  the  cap- 
tivity ;  but  as  only  four  of  the  classes  returned  from  Babylon, 
£zra  is   said  to  have  divided  them  into  their  original  number, 
and  to  have  distinguished  each  course  by  its  former  appella- 
tion.   As  the  great  number  of  the  sacerdotal  order  occasioned 
Cheir  being  first  divided  into  twenty-four  companies,  so  in 
-after-times  the  number  of  each  company  became  too  large  for 
them  all  to  minister  together ;  for  there  were  no  less,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  J  than  five  thousand  priests  in  one  course, 
in  nis  time.     Each  course  was  therefore  divided  according  to 
the  number  of  the  houses  of  their  fathers  that  were  contamed 
in  it.    The  chiefs  of  each  house  formed  the  sixth  class  of  offi- 
cers noticed  above. 

IV.  The  Levites  were  so  named,  because  they  were  the 
posterity  of  Levi,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  They  were  chosen 
to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  in  place  of  the  first-bom  of 
the  males  of  Israel,  who  were  counted  holy  to  the  Lord, 
Numb.  iii.  12.  1.  In  poii^t  of  dignity  the  Levites  were  of  a 
middle  rank,  between  the  priests  and  the  people.  They  were, 
properly  speaking,  the  ministers  and  assistants  of  the  priests, 
durmff  the  whole  divine  service.  Numb.  iv.  16 ;  1  CKr.xv.  2. 

2.  They  were  at  first  divided  into  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Levi ;  viz,  the  Gershonites, 
the    Kohat/utesy   and  the  Merarites,  Numb.  iii.  17.     Under 

•  Calmet,  Bib.  Ency.  art.  First-frtdts ;    Ligbtfoot,  Hor,  Heb.  Matt.  vi.  23. 
f  Brown's  Jewish  Antiq.  vol.  i.  part.  iii.  ieet-3. 
X  Second  book  against  Apion. 
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the  tabernacle,  their  office  was  to  cany  it  and  its  fnnutHS 
from  place  to  place,  each  family  having-  its  particular  depiit- 
ment.    At  this  time  they  did  not  enter  upon  their  oflb^etl 
they  were  thirty  years  of  age.  Numb.  iv.  3.     Under  the  tendk 
the  a^  was  reduced  to  twenty,  1  Chr.  xxiiL  24.     When  tte 
Israelites  entered  the  promised  land  the  service  of  the  Lerita 
was  somewhat  altered :  for,  while  part  of  them  attended  tte 
tabernacle  and  ark,  the  rest  were  distributed   through  tk 
land,  in  the  several  cities  that  were  allotted  them.    Thes 
cities  were  thirty-five  in  number,   which  with  the  thirten 
given  to  the  priests  made  forty-eight.    Their  names,  with  tk 
tribes  in  which  they  stood,  may  be  seen  in  Josh.  xxi.  20 — 42; 
1  Chr.  vi.  64 — 81.    Six  of  these  Aaronical  and  Levitical  citiei 
were  styled  cities  of  refuse,  because  they  were  appointed  fir 
those  who  had  unintentionally  been  guilty  of  murder,  Deit 
iv.41 — 43  ;  Josh,  xx.2 — 9.     In  their  several  cities  it  issiqh 
posed  the  Levites  employed  themselves  in  the  instructioaar 
youth.  * 

In  the  time  of  David  the  Levites  were  divided  into  twenty- 
four  courses,  that  they  might  attend  the  temple  weekly,  m 
only  officiate  about  two  weeks  in  the  year,  1  Chr.  ix.  20---^; 
xxiii.7 — 23  ;  xxiv.  20 — 31 ;  xxv.  1,  &c. ;  xxvi.  1 — 19.  Tk 
employment  of  the  Levites  about  the  temple  was  three-firii 
(1.)  As  porters  at  the  ^tes  of  the  temple.  (2.)  As  guards  of 
its  sacred  precincts  during  the  night.  Over  these  wasjplaced 
an  overseer,  called  '^  the  man  of  uie  mountain  of  the  House,'' 
whose  business  it  was  te  see  that  each  one  did  his  duty.  We 
are  told  in  the  Mishna,  that  if,  in  goiuj^  his  rounds,  h6  found 
any  not  standing,  he  said  to  him,  —  from  a  consideration  of 
innrmity  of  human  nature  —  "Peace  be  unto  thee;'*  bat 
if  he  found  any  one  asleep,  he  struck  him,  and  m^ht  set  fire 
to  his  varments,  which  was  sometimes  done,  Liffhtfoot 
thinks  uiere  is  an  allusion  to  this  in  Rev.  xvi.  15, ''  fidiold, 

1  come  as  a  thief;  blessed  is  he  that  v^ateheth,  and  keepeth 
his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame."  t 
— (3.)  As  musidans  and  singers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  part  of  the  sacred  service.  This 
class  formed  the  temple  choir,  and  was  divided  into  twenty- 
four  courses.  Such  v?as  the  distribution  of  the  Levites  about 
the  temple  service,  to  which  we  may  add,  that  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  they  assisted  the  priests  in  killing  the 
sacrifices ;  but  were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  blood, 

2  Chr.xxix.  34  ;  xxx.  16, 17  ;  xxxv.  11.  They  seem  also  to 
have  had  some  share  in  the  solemn  act  of  blessing  the  people, 

*  Lightfoot,  Harm,  of  the  Eyang.  part  i.  sect.  7 ;  part  iii.  sect.  I. 
t  T\Braple  Service,  c.  vii.  s.  L 
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the  conclusion  of  the  public  service  (ch,  xxx,  27) ;  to  have 
ined  with  the  priests,  in  the  general  distribution  of  the  funda 
-  maintaining  the  sacerdotal  orders  throughout  the  several 
Les  allotted  to  them  (ch.xxix.  5 — 7;  16 — 19);  to  have 
Dpied  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  their  countrymen,  and  even 
Mnetimes  to  have  had  schools  for  explaining  it;  to  have 
ted  in  the  situation  of  officers  and  judges  (1  Chr.xxiii.4) ; 
id  to  have  given  their  proportion  of  defence  to  the  state, 
I.  xxvi.  30 — 32,  We  also  nnd  them  sustaining  the  military 
laracter,  ch.xxvii,  17  i  xii.  2fj— 28, 

3.  The  consecration  of  the  Levitea  to  their  office  is  men- 
tioned ia  Numb.  viii.  6 — 22;  where  we  are  informed  that, 
ftet  being  sprinkled  with  water,  having  their  bodies  shaved, 
«id  their  clotnes  washed,  they  took  two  young  bullocks,  with 
he  necessary  appendages,  and  gave  them  to  Aaron,  to  be 
»fie*'ed,  the  one  fur  a  sm-offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt- 

Texing. 

4.  Concerning  the  dress  of  the  Levitea  we  have  no  informa- 
-lion.  Calniet  says  they  had  no  dress  to  distinguish  thetn 
^Tom  their  countrymen.  In  the  reign  of  Agrippa,  Josephus 
[informs  ua  *  that  the  Levitea  requested  permission  from  that 
jprince  to  wear  the  linen  tunic,  like  the  priests,  which  was 
granted.  This  innovatioa  was  displeasing  to  the  priests ; 
and  the  Jewish  historian  remarks,  that  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  country  w«re  never  forsaken  with  impunity :  adding, 
;that  Agrippa  permitted  likewise  the  families  of  the  Levitea  to 
learn  to  sing  and  ptay  on  instruments,  that  they  might  be 
'  qualified  for  the  temple  service  as  musicians. 

5.  The  sources  whence  the  support  of  the  Levites  was 
derived  were,  the  thirty-five  cities,  with  their  suburbs,  as- 
signed to  them ;  and  the  tithes  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle ;  or 

'  rather  nine-tenths  of  all  the  titheable  productions  of  the 
eleven  tribes;  for  the  priests  received  a  tenth  part  of  their 
tithes,  which  were  regarded  aa  their  first-fruits,  offered  to 
God,  Numb,  xviii.  21—24. 

■6.  With  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  Levites,  we  observe 

that  when  numbered  in  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus, 

they  were  found  be  be  22.300  (Numb.  iii.  22,  28, 34);  of  which 

-  there  were  8580  fit  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.     When 

numbered  by  David,  a  little  before  his  death,  those  fit  for  the 

sacred  service  amounted  to  38,000,  of  whom  24,000  were  set 

over  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  six  thousand  were  officers  and 

'  judges,  four  thousand  were  porters,  and  four  thousand  were 

*  jxuisicians,  1  Chr,  xxiii.  3, 4, 5.     Among  those  who  took  ad- 

•  Jevish  Antiqiulies,  b.  ct.  c.  8. 
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vantage  of  Cyrus'  decree,  and  returned  from  Babylon^  m 
find  omj  three  hundred  and  forty-one  (Ez.  ii#  40-^^-42),  or  3S0 
(Neh.  Yii,  24—26)  Levites  came  along  with  ZembbetbeL  A 
few  more,  indeed,  are  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  34 — ^26 ;  but 
they  are  very  inconsiderable.    TThus  we  see  that  many  chon 
rather  to  remain  at  Babylon  than  return  to  Judea ;  and  it  is 
painful  to  observe,  that  even  of  those  who  did  return,  then 
were  several  whose  hearts  were  not  right  with  God*    Bat 
they  became  sensible  of  the  errors  into  which  they  had  faUen, 
reformed  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in  among  th^n,  and, 
as  a  token  of  obedience,  signed  with  Nehemiah  the  national 
covenant  (Neh.  x.  9 — 13),  and  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  to  influ- 
ence others  by  their  authority  and  example,  ch.  xi.  16 — 19.* 
V.  The  Nethinim  and  Stationary  men. 
1.  The  Nethinhn  were  persons  given,  as  the  name  imports, 
to  the  priests  and  Levites,  for  performing  the  servile  offices 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  Josh.  ix.  27.     The  first  of 
this  kind  of  persons  were  the  Gibeonites,  who  imposed  upon 
the  Israelites  by  a  false  statement,  and  thus  saved  their  liyes, 
Josh.  ix.  21 — ^27.     David  and  Solomon  devoted  to  this  ser- 
vice some  of  the  persons  taken  in  war,  and  ''  the  strangen 
that  were  m  the  land,''  Ezra  viii.  20 ;  2Chr.  ii.  17, 18.    Tie 
latter  amounted  to  163, 600 ;  80,000  of  whom  became,  hew^s 
of  wood,  and  seven^ty  thousand  bearers  of  burdens,  and  were 
placed  under  3600  of  the  chief  of  Solomon's  offioers,  1  KL> 
V.  16.     Many  of  these  returned  from  the  captivity,  evidently 
preferring  to  sustain  the  meanest  offices  in  the  house  of  God» 
rather  than  dwell   in  the   tents  of  wickedness,   £z.ii.  58: 
viii.  20 ;  Neh.  iii.  26 ;  vii.  46—60. 

2.  The  stationary  men  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention, 
in  treating  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  whence  it  has  been 
seen  that  they  were  the  representatives  at  the  temple  of  tlie 
twenty-four  classes  into  which  the  Jewish  nation  was  divided. 
The  design  of  their  appointment  was  to  secure,  virtualfy,  the 
presence  of  the  entire  nation,  when  the  daily  sacril&ces  and 
worship  were  offered.  There  were  twenty-four  courses  of 
these  officers,  each  of  which  attended  at  the  temple  for  a 
week,  during  which  time  it  was  neither  lawful  for  them  to 
wash  their  clothes,  nor  be  trimmed  by  a  barber. + 

.*Liffhtfoot,  Temple  Semce,  ch.  yiLs.2.  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiq.  b.LdluS; 
Brovnrs  Jewish  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  part.  iii.  s.  4 ;  Beausobre,  Introd.  p.  90. 4to 
t  Ligfatfoot,  Temple  Seftics,  ch.  vii.  sect  3. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

r 

jOF  THE  CORRUPTION  OF  RELIGION  AMONG  THE 

JEWS. 


SECTION  I. 


IDOLATROUS    PRACTICES. 


excellency  of  the  Mosaic  code  —  Rise  and  progress  of  idolatry — 

Groves  and  high  places. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  Jewish 
leligion^  without  being  struck  with  its  vast  superiority  over 
the  most  refined  and  exalted  system  adopted  by  the  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity,  even  where  these  had  borrowed  most  of 
their  light  from  the  sun  of  righteousness,  which  shone  with  such 
resplendent  glory  in  Judea.  Its  principles  were  so  congenial 
writn  the  nature  and  character  of  man  —  his  obligations  and 
Inties  —  his  wants  and  desires ;  its  advantages  so  numerous 
ind  manifest ;  and  its  ritual,  so  fascinating  and  engaging, 
Jiat  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  that  its  subjects  should 
»ver  abandon  it  in  favour  of  the  disgusting  rites  and  degrading 
juperstitions  of  idolatrous  worship.  TSTevertheless,  it  is  a  lament- 
ible  fact,  that  the  people  who  were  favoured  with  this  revela- 
ion,  and  destined  to  be  the  preservers  and  teachers  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  at  various  periods  of  their  history 
ibandoned  their  temple  and  oracle — their  religion  and  their 
3od — to  mix  with  the  surrounding  nations  in  the  impurities 
>f  their  worship  ;  or  else  engrafted  upon  their  pure  and  hal- 
owing  system  of  doctrines  sundiy  idolatrous  rites. 

To  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  idolatry  among  the  Jewish 
people,  or  even  to  enumerate  the  idols  and  idolatrous  customs 
vf  hich  were  adopted  by  them,  during  the  period  of  their  his- 
tory prior  to  the  captivity,  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of 
bhis  work.  We  can  only  observe,  therefore,  that  the  first 
palpable  exhibition  of  a  desire  to  relapse  into  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, was  made  under  circumstances  of  thq  most  aggravating 
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character^  m  the  well  known  matter  of  the  golden  calf.  UfrBtiii 
der  the  administration  of  the  judges  there  was  an  awfd^pbip; 
generacy^  from  which  they  were  to  a  considerable  eiMmi  Ti 
recovered  during  the  government  of  Samuel  and  Jk^gingh 
Towards  the  close  of  Solomon's  veiga,  that  monarch  seta  ' 
and  a  fatal  example  to  his  suhjects»  which  soon  ^rat^pup 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  anddMiipreg 
mateljr  subjected  the  two  nations  to  a  total  deportation  nlHthe  : 
captivity,  which  so  far  answered  the  design  of  Gtod,  in  coaAmsic 
them  of  their  idolatrous  propensities^  that  in  ev^ry  subaemBicipli 
period  of  their  history  they  seem  to  have  regardea  it  fn^Wibc  ii 
utmost  abhorrence.  Ads  a 

In  sundry  places  of  the  Old  Testament  mention  is  made  Ai  esp 
the  groves  and  high  places  which  were  dedicated  to  idolatnAtir  c 
purposes.  In  these  places  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  *'  buflae  is 
incense  and  wrought  wickedness,  to  provoke  the  Lord,  aijBispii 
the  heathen''  2  Kings  xvii.  9 — 13.  For  this  reason  noiMiwh 
dedicated  to  Jehovah  was  allowed  to  be  set  up  near  diesi.*(^(iiir  ] 

trie 
teld( 
ftts  c 

SECTION  IL  ^fce  o 

th 

JEWISH   SECTS.  KsOl 

I.  The  Sadducees.  — II.  The  Pharisees. — IIL  The  Es8ea(Bi.-BtviT 
IV.  The  Samaritans.  -—  V.  The  Scribes.  —  VI.  The  Lavje^fc  v 
— -VIL  The  Elders.  Ifeets 


Prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  we  have  no  informaftjM 
concerning  the  existence  of  any  religious  sects  in  the  Jcl*^^. 
church.  But  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  is  thought,"^^3b 
some  writers,  that  it  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Za^^ 
kiniy  or  righteous,  who  observed  only  the  written  law  of  Mose^^ 
and  the  Chasidim,  or  Asideans — tne  pious — who  superadde^^ 
the  constitutions  and  traditions  of  the  elders.  On  this  srfK^ 
ject,  however,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among 
the  learned.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  hazard  a  conjectoie, 
but  rather  pass  on  to  notice  the  religious  sects  which  existed 

*  rarkhurst  has  shewn,  that  in  several  passages  of  Scripture  where  we  ted 
of  these  amoves,  an  idol  or  idols  are  meant,  and  not  a  collection  of  ireet,  Tbk 
idea  has  oeen  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Landseer,  who  has  made  some  contidenMe 
piDgress  towards  tracing  the  origin,  and  identifyiiu^  the  form  of  these  idob,  ■  s 
very  ingenious  dissertation  on  an  antique  engraved  cylinder,  which  has  been  ob- 
tained in  Syria,  representing,  among  other  things,  an  armillary  and  astronomkal 
machine.—  See  his  Sabean  Kesearcbes,  Essiay  nii. 
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times  of  the  New  Testament  history.  Of  these,  the 
tal  were  the  Sadducees,  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Essenes. 
'he  Sadducees.  — The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  derived 
pi  from  Sadoc,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
slphus,  about  263  years  before  Christ.  Sadoc  was 
pil  of  AntieonuB  Sochaius,  an  eminent  Jewish  doctor, 
esident  of  the  Saiihedrin,  who,  in  his  lectures,  inculcat- 
I  reasonableness  of  serving  God  from  the  innate  and 
ic  excellence  of  the  duty  itself,  and  not  from  the  servile 
rie  of  mercenary  recompence.  From  this  doctrine, 
inferred  that  there  was  no  future  state,  and  that  re- 

and  punishments  were  confined  to  this  life.  Those 
poused  his  sentiments  obtained  the  name  of  Saddt/cees. 
creed  is  thus  concisely  expressed ;  "  They  say  that 
B  no  resurrection  (Campbell,  future  life),  neither  angel 
int."  Hence  that  captious  query,  concerning  the  wo- 
ho  had  survived  seven  husbands,  which  they  addressed 
Lord  for  his  solution,  thinking  to  involve  him  in  an 
cable  dilemma.  They  disregarded  all  the  traditions  of 
,ers,  and  admitted,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  only  the  five 
of  Moses,  as  proper  to  be  read  in  the  synagogues.*  — 
lonsidered  that  God  did  not  interfere  in  human  affairs, 
numbers  were  inconsiderable,  but  among  them  were 
if  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  state.  Josephus 
lUS  described  them :  —  "  The  Sadducees  maintain,  that 
al  perishes  with  the  body.  They  pay  no  regard  to  any 
ptions,  except  the  injunctions  of  Scripture.  They  deem 
tue  to  maintain  disputes  with  the  teachers  of  that  wis- 
rhich  others  espouse.  Those  who  have  adopted  their 
are  hut  few,  hut  those  few  are  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
Q.     Hardly  any  business  of  the  state  is  transacted  by 

for  when  they  are  invested  with  any  civil  office,  it  is 
jT  against  their  inclination,  and  solely  through  necessity ; 
n  they  conform  to  the  measures  of  uie  Pharisees,  other- 
le  common  people  would  never  bear  them." 
The  Phabisees.  —  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  dis- 
ihed  and  popular  sect  among  the  Jews.  They  first 
ed  about  140,  B.  C.  They  affected  great  mortification 
etraction  from  the  world,  imposed  on  themselves  fre- 

Btated  fasts,  and  made  long  prayers  at  the  comers  of 
sets.  In  fact,  they  were  most  ostentatiously  religious, 
as  outward  observances  went,  but  were  inwardly  con- 
ite  hypocrites.  They  believed  in  a  future  state  of  re- 
and  punishments,  and  therefore  held  the  Sadducees  in 

•Pridesui,  Connex.  p.  ii.  b.  5.  A.  A.C.  107. 
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the  highest  abhorrence.  Their  notion  of  the  resorrectki^ 
Ijiowever,  was  nothing  more  than  the  Pythagorean  tian 
gration.  They  held  the  doctrine  of  predestinatioD,  and 
all  things  were  under  the  govemment  of  an  ' 
lity.  *  In  fine^  the  scrupulous  performance  of  a 
trifling  minutenesses  made  up  their  reUgion ;  the  lofe  sod 
quisition  of  power,  and  the  reputation  of  supericar  aanoti 
were  the  end  and  aim  of  all  their  actions :  they  bad  a  fimi 
godliness,  but  were  strangers  to  its  power ;  for  they  wsre 
aer  the  dominion  of  the  most  detestable  of  all  vices, 
pride  and  hypocrisy,  t  Josephus  has  given  the 
account  of  their  tenets :  —  "  Now,  the  Fharisees  liye 
ly,  and  despise  delicacies  in  diet;  and  they  fdlow  the 
of  reason,  and  what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good  for 
they  do.  They  also  pay  a  respect  to  such  as  are  in  yean^i 
are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict  them  in  any  thing  thai' 
have  introduced.  And  when  they  determine  that  all  A 
are  done  by  fate»  they  do  not  take  away  the  freedom  from 
of  doing  as  they  think  fit,  since  their  notion  is,  that  it  ^ 
pleased  Ood  to  make  a  rule,  whereby  what  he  wills  iid 
out  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  virtuously  or  vicioofl^*- 
They  also  believe  that  souls  have  an  immortal  vigour  in  < 
and  that,  under  the  earth,  there  will  be  rewards  or  poaiik] 
menta,  according  as  they  have  Uved  virtuously  or  viciooa^i 
this  life ;  and  the  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  e¥( ' 
prison,  but  that  the  former  shall  have  power  to  re^v^' 
uve  again.  On  account  of  which  doctrines  they  aieabk* 
persuade  the  body  of  the  people;  and  whatsoever di0K< 
about  divine  worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  they  ]p®^| 
according  to  their  direction:  insomuch,  that  the  citeaff*] 
great  attestation  to  them,  on  account  of  their  virtuous  <^l 
duct,  both  in  the  actions  of  their  lives,  and  their  discounfiM' 
The  most  considerable  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Phaiii* 
consisted  in  a  scrupulous  observance  of  the  traditionary  to 
which  was  regarded  by  them  as  being  of  higher  authoEk 
than  the  written  law.  *'  The  words  of  the  Scribes/'  said  dM 
*'  are  lovely  above  the  words  of  the  law :  for  the  words  of  I 
l$tw  are  weighty  and  U^ht,  but  the  words  of  the  Scribes  • 
all  weighty. '  Hence  it  was  that  our  Saviour  so  frequcai 
charged  them  with  rendering  the  word  of  God  of  none  efl 
by  their  traditions. 

*  Joitph.  Ant.  b.  ziU.  c.  10. 

i*  H«rwood*8  IntrodiicL  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

X  Jewish  Antici.  b.  xvtii.  ch.  1.    See  further  in  Stackliouse's  Hist,  of  the  fii 
%.  vii.  ch.  4  ;  ana  Lightfb«!t'e  Harm,  nf  tlio  KvangeL  sect.  23. 
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In.  The  Essen bs  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
Stings,  though  they  formed  a  considerable  community  in 
w  time  of  our  Saviour.  They  studiously  courted  retirement, 
Noted  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  affected  great  simpli- 
ty  and  innocence  of  manners.  They  had  a  community  of 
ods»  and  were  unusually  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
tb.  They  believed  that  all  things  were  governed  by  fate ; 
ft;  the  soul  was  immortal,  and  that  there  was  a  future  state 
retribution.  *  ♦ 

C^.  The  Samaritans  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
ilcs  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  following  account  of  them 
^c>Uected  from  Lampe  and  Kuinoel,  by  Bloomfield : 
VHie  Samaritans  were  descended  from  the  remnant  of  the 
B^«lites  not  carried  away  into  captivity,  and  afterwards  in- 
CKuxed  with  Gentiles  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of  As- 
i^,  especially  the  Cuthi,  who  had  come  to  colonize  and 
•lOpy  the  vacant  situations  of  the  former  inhabitants.  In 
3i  new  colony  idolatry  was  introduced  and  permitted  from 
^  Tery  first ;  yet  so  as  to  worship  Jehovah  m  conjunction 
fti  the  false  gods,  2  Kings  xvii.  29.  When  afterwards  Cy- 
^  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  from  captivity  and  rebuild 
•3jr  temple,  the  Samaritans,  who  wished  to  form  an  union 
Oeligious  matters  with  the  Jews,  requested  that  the  temple 
^lit  be  erected  at  the  common  labour  and  expense  of  both 
^^ons.  But  Zerubbabel,  and  the  other  Jewish  rulers,  reject- 
"%heir  request,  urging  that  Cyrus  had  committed  the  work 
^hem  (mhf^  and  had  charged  the  governors  of  Samaria  to 
^p  away  from  the  place,  and  only  assist  the  Jews  out  of 
-  public  revenues  of  the  province.  The  Samaritans,  how- 
^r,  said  they  were  at  liberty  to  worship  there,  since  the 
teple  had  been  erected  for  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
^ing  by  all  the  human  race.f  When  the  Samaritans  had 
ftceived  this  repulse  from  the  Jews,  they  felt  much  mortified, 
Ml  laid  wait  for  revenge ;  they  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the 
tetoration  of  the  temple,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity 
f  the  new  Jewish  state,  by  various  methods.  %  Hence 
iginated  a  mutual  hatred  between  the  nations,  which  was 
fterwards  kept  up  and  increased  by  the  revolt  of  Ma- 
isseh,  and  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.— 
or  Manasseh,  a  brother  of  Jaddus  the  High  Priest,  had, 
natrary  to  the  taws  and  customs  of  the  nation,  taken  in  mar- 
Bige  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Ruler  of  Samaria  (Neh, 
11.  23,  seq.),  and  when  the  Jews,  indignant  at  this,  had 

*  Prideaux  has  given  a  very  full  account  of  this  sect,  Connex.  A.  A.  C.  107. 

•f*  S€«  £8dr.  iy.  2 :  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  4. 

X,  See  Esdr.  and  Jos.  Ant.  just  referred  to. 
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ordered  that  he  should  divorce  her  as  an  alien,  of  no  loDgcr 

approach  to  the  altar  and  the  sacred  institutions,  he  fled  l| 

his  father-in-law,  a  High  Priest,  who  alienated  many  from  tin. 

religious  worship  of  tj^e  Jews,  and  by  gifts  and  promises  drarj 

over  great  numbers,  and  even  some  of  the  priests,  to  the  T 

maritan  party.     But  now  that  the  temple  was  erected 

Mount  Gerizim,  still  greater  contentions  arose  between  t 

Jews  and  Samaritans  concerning  the  place  of  dhme  wr^jfiVf 

For  the  Samaritans  denied  that  the  sacred  rites  at  Jenaakm 

were  pure  and  of  divine  ordination :  but  of  the  temple  m 

Mount  Gerizim  they  affirmed  that  it  was  holy»  legitimate,  ad 

sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  the  Deity.    The  Saniaritafl^|1 

moreover,  only  received  the  books  of  Moses.    The  rest  off' 

sacred  books  (since  they  vindicated  the  divine  worsliip  at. 

rusalem)  they  rejected,  as  sdso  the  whole  body  of  the 

tions,  keeping  solely  to  the  letter.    From  these  causes 

Jews  were  inflamed  to  the  most  rancorous  hatred  towards  U- 

rival  nation ;  insomuch  that  to  many  of  them  the  SamanttfL 

were  objects  of  greater  detestation  than  even  the  G^tilttil^ 

See  Luke  x.  33.    It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there  B^(yAl, 

have  been  such  a  constant  reciprocation  of  imuries  and»T 

lumniea  as  had  served  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  exaspoatel 

between  the  two  nations.    The  fault,  nowever,  was  not  all  (il 

the  side  of  the  Jews :  for  (as  we  learn  from  Bart^ooia  m 

Roschaschana  iL  2,  cited  by  Schoettgen)  the  Samaritans  iir| 

flamed  this  enmity  by  taking  every  opportunity  of  injuiHil^ 

tff  at  least  ofiering  provocations  to  the  Jews.     The  foUowioi 

anecdote  may  serve  as  an  example: — ''When  ihetiinev 

the  new  moon  was  just  at  hand,  the  Jews  bad  a  fire  kin^ 

on  the  highest  mountains^  to  warn  those  who  were  afSeur  off  i 

the  exact  time  of  the  Hovikuumn.    What  did  the  Samarittf 

do?    Why,  in  order  that  th^  mi^ht  lead  the  Jews  intoi 

error,  they  themselves,  during  the  night-time,  kiiulled  files  a 

the  mountains.    Therefore,  the  Je¥rs  were  oMiged  to  send  oi 

trusty  aad  creditable  persons  who  should  give  out  the  timec 

the  new  moon,  as  observed  by  the  JerusaJemitish  Sanhediii 

or  defined  by  other  persons  to  whom  that  office  v^as  oommil 

ted/* — The  Samaritans,  however,  did  not  entertain  so  mnc 

hatred  towards  the  Jews,  as  the  latter  did  towards  the  fonna 

nor  did  they  deny  towaids  them  the  offices  of  humanity.    Sc 

Luke  ix.  53 ;  x.  32.    Jesus,  however,  disr^arded,  nay  du 

countenanced,  this  hatred,  and  as  he  did  not  hesitate  t 

eat  with    tax-gatherers,    so    neither  did    he    avoid  inta 

course  with  Samaritans.  *    In  the  estimation  of  a  Jew,  tb 

•  RvcaMo  Sjaoplka  Aimot  S«:.  pp.  110,  111. 
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name  of  a  Samaritan  comprised  madness,  and  malice, 
drunkenness,  and  apostacy,  and  rebellion,  and  universal 
station.  When  they  were  instigated  with  rage  against 
_  ^  blessed  Lord,  the  first  word  their  fury  dictated  was,  Sa- 
^^^faritan.  —  "  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil!  "  And 
'JJ«  is  remarkable  that  the  amiable  and  benevolent  son  of  Sirach 
^  ^wes  this  expression  in  his  writings  —  "  Two  nations  my  soul 
'^  Jfarteth,  the  Samaritans  and  the  rhilistines"  (Ecclus.  1.  26), 
vS.  ^igJ^al  and  affecting  proof,  how  far  the  wisest  and  best  of 
l^OL^xk  among  the  Jews  were  carried  away  with  the  national 
r^iudices. 

^*The  Samaritans,  as  it  evidently  appears  from  the  account 
*  them,  fully  stated  by  Origen,  were,  down  to  his  day,  denyers 
a  resurrection,  and  of  the  souPs  immortality.  *  This  was 
U^obably  the  consequence  of  their  rejecting  those  books  of 
«i^«  Old  Testament  in  which  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
S^^  more  clearly  revealed,  and  taking  the  Pentateuch  alone 
\  i&^T^  their  rule.  The  Sadducean  heresy  is  said  to  have  taken 
Jt?^  rise,  or  its  avowed  and  public  prevalence,  from  Samaria } 
jrv  itod  from  this  very  principle  of  rejecting  the  authority  of  the 
^^rophets.  t 

ji^^  V.  The  Scribes,  though  not  forming  any  distinct  sectj 
C|fcdemand  a  notice,  from  the  perpetual  reference  which  is  made 
;^5U)  them  in  the  New  Testament.  They  were  a  profession 
"~^  !of  men  devoted  to  the  ministry,  and  to  the  study  of  sa- 
^cred  literature.  They  were  the  literati  among  the  JeWs — • 
-^^'they  sat  in  Moses'  seat — and  their  knowledge  of  the  law, 
'  ;  and  of  the  divinity  which  then  prevailed,  obtained  for  theni 
•'/  a  place  in  the  Sanhedrin,  or  supreme  council  of  the  nation, 
'     and  qualified  them  to  be  the  public  and  stated  teachers  of  the 

¥eople.    They  generally  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisee^, 
'hey  obtained  their  name  from  their  original  employment, 
\  -which  was  transcribing  the  law.    But  in  process  of  time,  they 
/  exalted  themselves  into  its  public  ministers  and  expositors ; 
-   authoritatively  determined  what  doctrines  were  contained  in 
•    Scripture,  and  what  were  not ;  taught  the  common  people  in 
-what  sense  to  understand  the  law  and  the  prophets;  and  were 
the  oracles  which  were  consulted  in  all  difncutt  pointa  of  doc- 
trine and  duty, 

VI.  The  Lawyers  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  same  order  of  men  as  the  Scribes,  and 
obtained  this  appellation  from  their  having  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  teaching  it  to  the  people. 

VII.  The  Elders.     The  difiference  between   these  and 

•  Comment,  on  Matth.  p.  486.  f  TertuUian,  de  Pras.  H«r.  p.  249. 
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the  Scribes  was  only  that  the  former  were  laynuo,  ivliikAt|ii<^ 
latter  were  of  the  Jewish  clergy.  Thev  were  cammonijdM^^ 
men  in  the  tribes,  and  their  juogment  nad  great  weight 
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SECTION  III.  Ikd 


THE    STATE    OF    RELIGION     AMONG    THE    JEWS   AT  TBK  m 

CHRISTIAN    ERA.  Iijli 

The  two  former  sections  of  this  chapter  will  have  given  Ik  ^^ 
reader  some  idea  of  the  state  of  religion  among  the  Je«i 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance.  Errors  of  a  inoA 
pernicious  kind  had  affecteil  the  whole  body  of  the  peopbi 
and  the  more  learned  part  of  the  nation  was  divided  upoi 
points  of  the  highest  importance.  They  regarded  the  vrhck 
of  religion  as  consisting  in  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law^  andfB 
the  performance  of  some  external  acts  of  duty.  They  wc» 
unanimous  in  excluding  from  eternal  life  all  other  nations; 
and^  as  a  consequence^  they  treated  them  with  the  utmMk 
contempt  and  inhumanity  when  occasions  offered.  Nonetf 
the  sects  were  animated  with  the  principles  of  true  piety. 
The  Pharisees  courted  popular  applause^  by  a  vain  ostenta- 
tion of  sanctity,  while  they  were  strangers  to  tme  holiness^ 
and  inwardly  defiled  with  the  most  criminal  dispositions. 
The  Sadducees,  by  denying  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
removed  at  once  tne  most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue,  ad 
the  most  effectual  restraints  upon  vice,  and  thus  gave  ne« 
vigour  to  every  sinful  passion.  As  to  the  Essenes,  they  wep 
a  superstitious  people,  who  regarded  piety  to  God  as  incom 
patible  with  social  attachment  and  duty,  and  dissolved,  t 
this  pernicious  doctrine,  the  great  bonds  of  human  society. 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  religion  and  morals  amonj 
the  higher  classes  of  the -people,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  wha 
must  have  been  the  state  of  the  multitude.  They  were  sunl 
in  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  God,  and  of  divine  things 
and  had  no  notion  of  any  other  way  of  rendering  themselve 
acceptable  to  the  Divine  Being,  than  by  sacrifices  and  th 
other  external  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Hence  proceeded  th 
profligate  wickedness  which  prevailed  to  so  alarming  an  ex 
tent  during  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  ministry. 

To  this  fact  Josephus  must  be  regarded  as  an  unexcep 
tionable  witness.  This  historian,  then,  states,  that  **  both  pub 
licly  and  privately  they  were  universally  corrupt.  They  vie( 
which  should  surpass  each  other  in  impiety  against  God,  an( 
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xgi|§ttstice  towards  men.  The  great  men  harassed  the  people, 
■PlHid  the  people  studied  to  ruin  the  great." — ^'  In  one  word, 
^■^ttere  never  was  a  city  that  suffered  such  calamities,  nor  a 
of  men,  from  the  loundation  of  the  world,  that  ever  was 
profligate  and  abandoned."  In  another  plaee  he  says^ 
*  I  cannot  forbear  declaring  my  opinion,  though  the  declara- 
^on  fills  me  with  great  emotion  and  regret,  that  if  the  Romans 
^^d  delayed  to  come  against  these  wretches,  the  city  would 
ler  have  been  ingulphed  by  an  earthquake,  overwhelmed 
a  deluge,  or  destroyed  by  fire  from  Heaven,  as  Sodom 
;  for  that  generation  was  far  more  enormously  wicked  than 
ose  who  suffered  these  calamities."  * 

-  \.  If  any  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  were  less  corrupt  than 
■  x*^ie  rest,  it  was  the  form  of  external  worship,  established  by 
*•  3^  law  of  Moses.  And  yet  a  variety  of  rites  were  introduced 
^\^[ito  the  service  of  the  temple,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be 

^^I^Mind  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  institution  of  these  addi- 
^  ^^'fHmal  ceremonies  was  owing  to  those  revolutions  which  ren- 
5"^"  .dered  the  Jews  more  conversant  with  the  nations  round  about 
N.^  ihem,  than  they  had  fonherly  been.  For  when  they  saw  the 
"  sacred  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  notwithstanding  the 
J  ^excellency  and  fulness  of  their  own  ritual,  they  were  induced 
to  adopt  them  in  the  service  of  the  true  God. 
^  The  Samaritans,  who  celebrated  divine  worship  in  the 
'/  temple  that  was  built  on  mount  Gerizim,  lay  under  the  same 

~  evils  that  oppressed  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  lived  in  the 
^  bitterest  ennuty,  and  were  also,  like  them,  hi^ly  instrumental 
^    in  increasing  their  own  calamities.    They  suffered  as  much  as 

-  the  Jews  from  troubles  and  divisions  fomented  by  the  intrigues 
^  of  factious  spirits.  Their  religion  was  also  more  corrupted 
'  ^an  that  of  the  Jews  themselves,  as  Christ  declaims  in  his 
*     conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.     For  they  mixed 

the  errors  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the 
Jews,  and  were  excessively  corrupted  by  the  idolatrous  cus- 
toms of  the  pagan  nations.f 

♦  JewishWars,  b,  v.  c.  10 — 13,  and  b.  vii. 

i*  See  Moshetm's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Cent.  I.  cli.  ii.  Dr.  Harwood  haa> 
cbuwn  a  very  animated  picture  of  the  depraved  state  of  the  Jews  at  this  time}  Iiir 
tcodnction,  vol.  iL  pp.  5B»66. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


NATIONAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JEWSw 


SECTION  I. 

THE  DIVISIONS    AND    MODES  OF   RECKONING  TIME  IN  USB 

AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 

I,  Divisions  of  Time — Days — Weeks — Months — Yean. 
IL  The  Computation  of  time. 


I.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  chronicles  or  history  of  any  people,  that  -we  obtain  as 
acquaintance  with  the  methods  according  to  whieh  they  cooi- 

{mted  their  time.  And  this  is  the  more  necessary  with  n- 
erence  to  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  their  haviag  adqpted 
two  several  years,  i,  e,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  a  want  of  attot- 
tion  to  which  will  interpose  many  difficulties  and  appaient 
contradictions  in  the  course  of  our  reading  the  Hdy  Scrip- 
tures. Nor  is  it  of  less  importance  that  we  ascertain  thev 
method  of  computing  days,  dividing  them  into  hours,  and 
reckoning  time  generally :  these  being  in  all  respects  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  modes  adopted  by  ourselves,  that  a  want  of 
attention  thereto  will  be  attended  with  many  serious  incoft- 
veniences.  This  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
subject  in  its  several  branches. 

1.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  nations,  distin- 
guished their  Days  into  natural  and  artificial:  the  former 
consisted  of  24  hours,  as  the  time  employed  by  the  earth  in 
making  a  complete  revolution  round  its  axis ;  and  the  latter 
reach^  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  Jews  had  formerly  two  different  beginnings  of  the  natural 
day;  one  of  the  sacred,  or  festival  day,  which  was  in  the 
evening ;  the  other  of  the  civil  day,  which  was  in  the  morn- 
ing. That  the  sacred  day  began  in  the  evening,  is  certain 
from  the  command  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxiii.  32),  *<  From  even 
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unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbaths ;"  *  but  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  the  civil  day  was  reckoned  from  the  morning. 
Jennings  conjectures,  that  before  the  departure  6ut  of  Egypt, 
the  Jews  began  all  their  days,  both  civil  and  sacred,  with  the 
sun's  rising,  as  the  ancient  Babylonians,  Persians,  Syrians, 
and  most  of  the  eastern  nations  did ;  and  that,  at  the  time 
of  their  emigration,  God  ordered  them  to  change  the  begin* 
ning,  not  only  of  the  year  and  of  the  week,  but  likewise  of  the 
day,  that  they  might  be  distinguished  from  the  idolatrous 
nations,  who,  in  honour  of  their  chief  god,  the  sun,  began  the 
day  at  his  rising.f 

With  regard  to  the  artificial  day,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
vary  in  length  according  to  the  season  of  the  year*  In  Pa- 
lestine, the  longest  day  is  about  14  hours,  12  minutes;  and 
the  shoitest,  9  hours,  48  minutes.  This  portion  of  time  was 
at  first  divided  into  three  parts,  agreeably  to  the  sensible  dif- 
ference of  the  sun,  viz.  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  then  into 
four  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  which,  though  varying  in  length  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons,  could  be  easily  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon  .|  Afterwards  it  was  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  to  which  our  Saviour  refers  in  John 
xi.  9.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  when  this  division. 
of  the  day  was  first  introduced  among  the  Hebrews;  the 
Greeks  derived  it  from  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Jews  borrowed  it  from  the  same  source ;  but  this  is  un- 
certain. The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  hours^  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (iv.  19) ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  word  there  used  is  not  of  too  general  a  signifi- 
cation to  prove  that  the  hours  of  which  we  are  speaking  were 
then  in  use.  Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  then,  we  only 
observe,  that  the  hours  of  the  civil  day  were  computed  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening;  and  that 
the  term  hour  is  sometimes  used  with  great  latitude,  and  de- 
notes the  space  of  time  occupied  by  a  whole  watch.  See  Matt.^ 
XXV.  13  ;  xxvi.  40 ;  Mark  xiv.  37 ;  Lu.  xxii.  59,  &c. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  (Judg. 
vii.  19),  that  the  nignt  wa5  originally  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  day,  viz.  into  three  parts,  or  watches;  but 

*  Hence  Daniel  makes  use  of  the  compound  term,  evemng-moming  (viii.  14)  ; 
and  hence,  also,  the  use  of  the  Greek  \Arm  Nuchthemero7if  2Cor.  xi.  25.  But 
although  this  mode  of  computation  began  with  the  Jews,  it  was  not  confined  to 
them;  for  the  Phcenicians,  Athenians,  Numidians,  Germans,  Gauls,  Druids,^ 
Sohemians,  and  Poles,  did  the  same. — See  Grotius  de  Ver.  ReLl.  i.  s.  16.  In 
our  own  languae^e  we  may  trace  the  remains  of  this  usage,  where  we  compute  bj: 
se*nfught,  and  WTifiight. 

f  Jewish  Antiquities,  b.  iii.  c.  t.  X  Lamy,  Appar.  Bib.  b.  L  c.5» 
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this^  perhaps  from  its  inconvenience,  was  altered ;  for  in  die 
time  of  our  Saviour  there  were  four  watches  included  in  thk 
period  of  time,  Mark  xiii.  35u  In  the  passage  here  refenel 
to,  the  four  watches  are  distinctly  enumerated :  even,  mid- 
night^ cocK-CRowiNGy  and  mobning.  The  Jirst  watch 
was  from  six  till  nine  ;  the  second^  from  nine  to  mianight;  the 
thirdy  from  twelve  to  Uiree ;  and  UtiQ  fourth,  from  three  to  six. 
We  read  in  the  law,  that  the  Paschal  lamb  was  to  be  sai^ 
ficed  *^  between  the  evenings"  (Exod.  xii.  6) ;  hence  we  see 
that  the  Jews  had  two  evenings ;  the  former  began  at  tiie 
ninth  hour^  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that "  phrist  our  passover/'  the  antitype  of  the 
Paschal  lamb^  expired  at  the  ninth  hour^  and  was  taken  domi 
from  the  cross  at  the  eleventh  hour,  or  sun-set.* 

2.  The  Week  needs  scarcely  a  remark.  Six  days  out  of 
the  seven  were  devoted  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  and  the 
seventh  was  appointed  a  holy  sabbath,  or  day  of  sacred  re^ 
Besides  the  weeks  of  days,  the  Hebrews  had  weeks  of  yean, 
the  seventh  of  which  was  the  sabbatical  year  ;  and  also  weeks 
of  seven  years,  the  forty-ninth  of  which  was  the  year  of 
Jubilecf 

3.  Month s«  For  these  the  ancient  Hebi'ews  had  no  pa^ 
ticular  names.    They  called  them  in  their  numerical  onier, 

first  J  second,  third,  &jc.  Under  Solomon  we  read  of  the  month 
Zif{\  Kings  vi.  1),  which  is  the  second  month  of  the  eccle- 
siastical year,  and  answers  to  that  afterwards  called  Jiar. 
We  also  hear  of  the  month  Bui  {idem),  which  answers  to 
Marchesvan ;  and  of  the  month  Ethanim  (viii.  2),  which  cor- 
responds with  Tizri.  The  oridn  of  these  names  is  involved 
in  imcertainty.  In  the  time  of  Moses  the  months  consisted  of 
thirty  daj^  each ;  for  he  reckons  160  days  from  the  7th  day  of 
the  second  month  tiU  the  7th  day  of  the  seventh  month^  which 
makes  an  interval  of  five  months,  of  30  days  each.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  they  followed  the  custom  of  the  Gre- 
cians ;  that  is,  their  months  were  lunar.  These  lunar  months 
were  each  of  them  29  days,  12  houi*s,  and  44  minutes,  bat 
for  convenience  they  had  one  of  29  days,  and  the  following 
one  of  30,  and  so  on  alternately :  that  which  had  30  days  was 
called  a  full  and  complete  month ;  that  which  had  but  29 
days  was  called  incomplete.  The  new  moon  was  always  the 
beginning  of  the  montn,  and  this  day  they  held  as  a  sacied 
festival.  J 

*  Hales'  Analysis  of  Chronol.  i.  p.  115.        f  See  ante,  pp.  440 — 444;  466— 4fi8, 

J  See  ante,  p.  462, 
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The  fbllowing  synchroiiical  atrangement  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Sn^lish  months,  to  which  we  have  added  the  Syro-Maoe- 
dknuan  namee,  will  be  found  useful :  — 
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When  we  say  the  months  of  the  Jews  thue  answered  to 
onra — Nisan  to  March,  Jiar  to  April,  8tc.,  we  must  be  undei^ 
stood  with  some  latitude ;  for  lunar  months  cannot  be  reduced 
to  solar  ones.  The  VCTnal  equinox  falls  between  the  20th  and 
Slst  of  March,  according  to  the  course  of  the  solar  year ;  but 
in  the  lunar  year,  the  new  moon  will  fall  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  the  full  moon  in  the  month  of  April.  So  that  the- 
Hebrew  months  will  commonly  answer  to  two  of  our  months, 
the  end  of  one  and  the  beginnmg  of  the  other.  But  as  twelve 
lunar  months  make  but  364  days,  8  hours,  and  48  minutes,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Jewish  calendar,  by  which  their  sacred 
festivals  were  regulated,  would  soon  have  been  in  sad  confu- 
sion, had  they  not  taken  some  means  to  prevent  it.  This 
they  did  by  intercalating  a  month  every  three  years,  after  the 
tw^fth  month  Adar,  ana  which  they  ctuled  Ve-Adar — the  se- 
cond Adar.  By  this  means  their  limar  year  was  made  to 
equal  the  solar ;  because  in  36  solar  months  there  would  be 
37  lunar  months ;  and  the  Passover  was  always  celebrated 
the  first  full  moon  after  the  equinox. 

This  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  calendar,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  writers,  who 
are  not  always  the  best  guides,  even  in  the  affairs  of  their 
own  nation.  Their  notation  of  the  months  has  been  implicitly 
followed  by  Christian  critics  and  commentators,  almost  nni- 
versalfy;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  incorrect.  According  to 
their  distribution  of  the  months,  the  religious  festivals  could 
never  have  been  observed  at  the  stated  times ;  the  seasons  of 
Palestine,  on  which  they  depended,  not  answering  to  that 
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puipose.  To  assign  the  reasons  on  which  this  opinioQ  is 
founded,  however,  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  de- 
voted to  it  here ;  reference  is  therefore  made  to  another  woA; 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  Jewish  calendar  is  ca^ 
ried  up  a  month  too  high.* 

4.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  Jews  had  two  kinds 
of  years  ;  viz.  the  civil  and  the  sacred. 

The  civil  year  commenced  with  the  month  Tizrif  becaose 
it  was  an  old  tradition  that  the  world  was  creiated  at  that 
time.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  the  patriarchal 
year.  According  to  this  year  the  Jews  computed  all  thdi 
civil  affairs. 

The  sacred,  or  ecclesiastical  yeary  commenced  with  the 
month  Nisan,  the  seventh  of  tne  civil  year,  which  was  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  Egypt.  From  this  month  they 
computed  all  their  feasts ;  indeed,  all  their  religious  matters 
were  regulated  by  it. 

Lamy  mentions  two  other  kinds  of  years  amon^  the 
Jews;  viz.  the  year  of  cattle,  which  commenced  with  the 
month  Elul,  when  the  beasts  were  tithed,  and  the  tenth  paid 
to  the  Levites ;  and  the  year  of  trees,  beginning  with  the  mcmth 
Shebeth,  because  they  paid  tithe  fruits  of  the  trees  which  budded 
at  that  time.+ 

II.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  complied  with 
such  methods  of  computing  time  as  were  used  by  the 
nations  to  whom  they  were  subject  —  the  Chaldeans — 
Persians  —  and  Grecians.  They  probably  took  the  names 
of  their  months  from  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  and  perhaps 
their  manner  of  dividing  the  year  and  months  also.  JBut  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  this,  not  knowing  exactly  the  form  of  the 
Chaldean  montlis. 

It  has  been  a  custom  with  the  Jews  to  reckon  their  years 
from  some  remarkable  seras  in  their  history,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  avoid  mistakes  in  their  chronmogy. 
From  Gen.  vii.  11,  and  viii.  13,  it  seems  they  reckoned  from 
the  births  of  the  patriarchs,  that  is,  of  the  most  eminent 
characters  among  them ;  afterwards  from  the  departure  from 
Egypt  (Numb,  xxxiii.  38;  1  Kings  vi.l);  then  from  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chr.  viii,  1) ;  and  also  from 
the  reigns  of  their  kings,  see  Kings  and  Chronicles,  throughout. 
In  later  times,  the  Babylonish  captivity  furnished  them  with 
a  new  epoch,  whence  they  computed  their  time.     See  Ezek. 


*  See  Calendarium  PalestinaB,  pp.  39 — 75. 
t  Apparatus  Biblicus,  b.  i.  c.  5. 
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xxxiii.  21 ;  xl.  1.*  At  the  retaking  of*  Babylon  by  Seleucus, 
A.  A.  C.  312,  they  adopted  the  era  of  the  oeleucidse,  called 
by  them  the  ei*a  of  contracts ;  because  after  they  fell  under 
the  government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  they  were 
forced  to  use  it  in  all  their  contracts  about  civil  affairs.  When 
they  were  driven  from  the  East,  A.  D.  1040,  they  adopted 
the  era  of  the  creation,  which,  according  to  their  computation, 
is  in  the  pesent  year  of  the  Christian  era  (1826),  6586.  In 
'writing,  tney  generally  contract  this,  by  omitting  the  thou- 
sands, writmg  only  586.  If  to  the  Jewish  year  then,  as 
usually  expressed  by  them,  we  add  1240,  we  get  the  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  as  586+1240,  gives  1826. 

The  Jews,  after  their  dispersion,  having  no  opportunities 
of  regulating  their  feasts  by  the  appearance  of  the  moon, 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  astronomical  calculations 
and  cycles.  They  at  first  employed  a  cycle  of  84  years ;  but 
this  being  found  defective,  they  had  recourse  to  a  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  which  had  been  invented  by  Meton,  the 
illustrious  Athenian  philosopher,  who  flourished  A.  A.  C.  432. 
The  authority  of  this  cycle  was  established  by  the  Rabbi  Hillel 
Hannasi  about  A.  D.  360,  and  they  say  it  is  to  be  observed 
till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.f 

The  editor  of  Calmet  has  shewn  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
East,  particularly  in  Japan,  the  year  ending  on  a  certain  day, 
any  portion  of  the  preceding  year  is  taken  for  a  whole  year ; 
so  that,  supposing  a  child  to  be  bom  in  the  last  week  of  De- 
cember, it  would  be  reckoned  one  year  old  on  the  first  of 
January.  If  this  mode  of  computation  obtained  among  the 
Hebrews,  which  is  far  from  being  improbable,  it  will  account 
for  those  anachronisms  of  single  years,  or  parts  of  years  taken 
05  whole  ones,  which  occur  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  It 
removes  the  diflSculties  which  concern  the  half  years  of 
several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in  which  the  latter  half 
of  the  deceased  king's  last  year  has  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be  added  to  the  former  half  of  his  successor's  first  year.  J 
'This  conjecture  is  greatly  strengthened  by  observing,  that 
the  Hebrews  really  adopted  this  principle  when  reckoning 
by  days.  Thus,  "  three  days  and  three  nights,"  the  time 
during  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  remained  in  the 
tomb,  included  only  apart  of  the  two  extreme  days.§ 

*  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiq.  b.  iii-  c.  1. 

t  See  Pndeauz,  vol.  i.  Pref.  and  sub.  A.  A.  C.  162.  432. 

X  Calmet's  Bib.  Ency.  art.  "  year." 

§  We  may  further  observe,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  that  Aben  Ezra,  speaking 
of  the  law  for  circumcising  an  infant  on  the  eignth  day,  says,  if  the  infant  was 
t)om  but  one  hour  before  the  first  day  was  ended,  it  was  counted  for  one  whole  day. 
— ^Ad  Lev.  xii.  3. 
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If  the  reader  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  complete  Jewidi 
Calender,  containing  their  festivals,  fasts,  &c.  he  will  find 
it  in  my  work  before  referred  to — Calendarium  Paksium,  ia 
which  IS  also  inserted  the  principal  events  in  the  Scriptnie 
history,  in  their  chronological  order. 


SECTION  11. 

JEWISH    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASITRES. 

I.  Measures  of  length.  II.  Liquid  measures.  III.  Det 
MEASURES.  IV.  Weights.  V.  Moket.  The  various  fonns 
of  metal,  as  media  of  exchange. 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  value  of  the  several 
weights,  measures,  and  coins,  wnich  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  too  obvious  to  need  a  single  remark.  But  as  the 
money  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  successively  governed 
the  East,  was  also  current  among  the  Hebrews,  it  is  plain  that 
our  knowledge  must  extend  to  these.  The  following  are  the 
most  common  of  the  measures  of  length,  of  liquids,  8cc.  which 
were  used  by  the  Jewish  people. 

I.  Measures  of  Length. 

A  finger  (Jer.  lii.  21.),  was  the  breadth  of  the  thumb,  or  of 
six  barley  corns  laid  beside  each  other.  According  to  bishop 
Cumberland  it  was  equal  to  *912th  parts  of  an  inch. 

A  hand-breadth  (Ex.  xxv.  25,  &c.),  was  equal  to  18  barley 
corns. 

A  span  (Ex.  xxviii.  16,  &c.),  according  to  Parkhurst^  was 
about  lOJ  inches. 

A  cubit,  according  to  bishop  Cumberland,  was  neaxly  21| 
inches. 

A  fathom  (Acts  xxvii.  28),  was  4  cubits.  Seven  feet,  and 
rather  more  than  3J  inches. 

A  mile  (Matt.  v.  41.)  milHarium,  was  equal  to  1000  paces 
among  the  Romans ;  but  the  Eastern  mile  was  equal  to 
nearly  IJ  of  our  miles. 

A  furlong,  or  stadium,  was  equal  to  375  Roman  feet. 

A  reed  was  equal  to  6  cubits  and  a  hand-breadth  ;  or  nearly 
10  feet,  11^  inches. 

A  day's  journey  (Lev.  ii.  44.)  was,  according  to  bishop  Cum- 
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"berland^  33  English  mile8>  1  furlong,  and  544  yards.  A  day's 
inarch  to  the  ^stivals  was  30  miles  for  individualsy  and  10 
nule^  for  companies.* 

.  A  Sabbaihrdau's  journey  was  2000  cubits,  or  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  Knglish  mile. 

II.  LiQuip  MBAsuRBS.  To  US  it  may  seem  strange  that 
barleycorns  were  the  standard  of  dry  measures  of  length, 
among  the  Jews:  but  so  it  was.  The  standard  of  liquid 
measures,  however,  will  appear  more  strange,  being  egg-*^ 
shells.  The  following  were  the  principal  measures  of  ca- 
pacity. 

The  log,  or  sextarms  (Lev.  vii.  4.),  was  equal  to  6  egg- 
shells full. 

The  hin  was  equal  to  12  lo^.  According  to  bishop  Cum- 
berland, it  was  equal  to  1  gallon,  2  pints,  2*5  solid  inches. 

The  firkin  (John  ii.  6.)  was,  according  to  Lightfoot,  the 
same  as  the  bath  or  ephah. 

The  bath  was  equal  to  6  bins,  or  432  egg-shells  full. 

The  cor,  which  was  their  largest  measure  of  capacity,  was 
equal  to  4320  egg-shells  full  —  75  gallons,  5  pints,  7*6  solid 
inches. 

III.  Dry  measures  were  the  following : 

The  cab,  or  measure  (Rev.  vi.  6.)  was  the  least  measure,  but 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  its  exact  size.  Bishop 
Cumberland  believes  it  to  have  been  the  0*15  of  a  pint. 
But  Lamy  makes  it  the  allowance  to  a  slave  for  a  day,  which 
was  considerably  more. 

The  omer,  or  tenth  deal,  because  the  tenth  of  an  ephah,  was 
nearly  3  pints. 

The  ephah  was  the  same  in  dry  measure  as  the  bath  was 
in  liquid  (Ezek.  xlv.  11.);  i.  e.  432  egg-shells  full  —  about 
3  pecKs,  and  3*4  pints. 

The  seah,  or  measure  (Matt.  xiii.  33.)>  was  equal  to  6  cabs : 
therefore  the  3  measures  mean  an  ephah. 

The  letek  (Hos.  iii.  2.),  was  equal  to  5  ephahs  —  4  bushels, 
0*8  pints. 

The  Humer,  or  ass's  load,  was  of  the  same  capacity  as  the 
cor  in  liquid  measures  ;  about  8  bushels,  1*6  pint. 

IV.  Weights. 

Tlie  shekel,  or  weight,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  the  stand- 
ard to  which  all  other  weights  were  reduced.  Bishop  Cum- 
berland makes  it  7  diets,  15  grains ;  but  Michaelis  estimates  it 
at  744  grains  troy,  only.  This  is  called  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary,  Ex.  xxx.  13,  &c.  probably  because,  as  the  standard 

*  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  Lu.  ii,  44, 
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of  weights,  it  was  kept  in  the  sanctuary  ( 1  Chr.  xxiii.  29),  as 
our  standards  are  kept  in  the  exchequer. 

The  mina,  or  maneh,  was  eaual  to  oO  shekels  (Ezek.  xlr.  12), 
uniformly,  as  bishop  Cumberland  thinks  ;  but  Parkhurst  carh  ' 
ceives,  from  comparing  1  Ki.  x.  17  with  2  Chr.  ix.  16,  that 
it  was  equal  to  100  shekels,  when  used  as  a  weight;  and  60 
shekels  when  applied  to  money. 

'The  talent  was  equal  to  3000  shekels,  or  125  lbs.  troy,  ac- 
cording to  bishop  Cumberland ;  but  according  to  Michaelis, 
only  44  lbs.  4oz.  troy. 

V.  Money. 

The  shekel  of  silver ,  or  the  silverlir^  (Is.  vii.  23),  originally 
weighed  320  barley  corns,  but  it  was  afterwards  increased  to 
384  barley  corns ;  its  value  being  considered  equal  to 
4  Roman  oenarii,  was  2s.  7d. ;  or,  according  to  bishop  Cum- 
berland, 2s.  44d.  It  is  said  to  have  had  Aaron's  rod  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  pot  of  manna  on  the  other. 

The  bekah  was  equal  to  half  a  shekel,  Ex.  xxxviii.  26. 

The  Denarius  was  one-fourth  [of  a  shekel  —  7|d.  of  our 
money. 

The  Gerah  (Ex.  xxx.  13),  or,  Meah,  was  the  sixth  part  of 
the  denarius,  or  diner,  and  the  24th  part  of  the  shekel. 

The  Assar,  or  Assarion  (Matt.  x.  29),  was  the  96th  part  of  a 
shekel.     Its  value  was  rather  more  than  a  farthing. 

The  farthing  (Matt.  v.  26),  was  in  value  the  1 3  th  part  of 
a  penny  sterling. 

The  mite  was  the  half  of  a  farthing,  or  the  26th  part  of  a 
penny  sterling. 

The  Mina,  or  Maneh  (Ezek.  xlv.  12),  was  equal  to  60 
shekels,  which  taken  at  2s.  7d.  was  71.  Ids. 

The  talent  was  60  minas,  and  its  value,  therefoi'e, 
387/.  10s. 

The  gold  coins  were  as  follows : — 

A  shekel  of  gold  was  about  14  J  times  the  value  of  silver,  i.  e. 
\l.  175.  bid. 

A  talent  of  gold  consisted  of  3000  shekels. 

The  drachma  was  equal  to  a  Roman  denarius,  or  7jd.  of  our 
money. 

The  didrachma  (Matt.  xvii.  24),  or  tribute  money,  was  equal 
to  16Jd.  It  is  said  tahave  been  stamped  with  a  haip  on  one 
side,  and  a  vine  on  the  other. 

The  stater,  or  piece  of  money  which  Peter  found  in  the  fish's 
mouth  (Matt.  xvii.  27),  was  two  half  shekels. 

A  daric  {drams,  1  Chr.  xxix  7 ;  Ezr.  viii.  27),  was  a  gold 
coin  struck  by  Darius  the  Mede.  According  to  Parkhurst  its 
value  was  1/.  6s. 
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'*    A  gold  penny  is  stated  by  Lightfoot  to  have  been  equal  to 

J5  silver  pence.* 

-  The  original  form  of  the  precious  metals,  as  media  of 
("Sftx^hange,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  state  of  bullion.  This 
'■WB.S  v\reiffhed  in  the  balance,  and  was  either  increased  or  di- 
(Tninished  till  the  parties  were  satisfied.     It  was  in  the  favour 

>f  these  metals,  that  they  could  be  divided  and  subdivided, 
>ifithout  injuring  their  value*  They  were,  therefore,  a  conve- 
^^ent  symbol  or  commodities.     But  whilst  they  continued  in 

the  form  of  bullion,  they  were  liable  to  some  inconveniences ; 

tosr  it  was  troublesome  to  weigh  them  at  every  transaction, 

laid  they  might  be  adulterated.  Hence  the  invention  of  bars 
it^a  certain  size,  and  of  a  determinate  purity,  ascertained  by 
:wme  mark  generally  known.  So  early  as  the  days  of 
Graham,  we  read  of  weighing  pieces  of  silver,  which  were 
ctdizTent  money  with  the  merchant,  or  of  the  le^l  purity, 

Qen.  xxiii.  16.'  And  when  Jacob  bought  the  parcel  of  ground 
^from  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  it  would  appear  that  the 
ihundred  pieces  which  he  gave  had  a  determinate  mark  upon 
them,  for  they  are  called  a  hundred  keshithe,  in  the  original. 
iNow  keshithe  signifies  lambs f  yet  these  could  not  have  been 
given;  for  we  are  told  in  Acts  vii,  16,  that  the  price  was  in 
\  money.  Might  not  these  100  pieces,  then,  have  been  so  called, 
because  the  figure  of  a  lamb  was  impressed  upon  them,  to 
ascertain  their  purity  ?  But  the  most  convenient  improve- 
jnent  on  the  form  ana  value  of  precious  metals,  as  media  of 
exchange,  was  that  of  coinage.  It  ascertained  their  fineness 
and  value  at  first  sight,  whilst  by  their  variety,  they  could 
easily  be  accommodated  to  every  transaction,  t 

*  See  his  Harmony,  on  John  ii.  6 ;  Hor.  Heb.  Matt.  y.  26 ;  and  Proq>ect  of 
tbe  Temple,  ch.  x ;  6odwyn*s  Moses  and  Aaron,  b.  vi.  ch.  9 ;  hamy,  L  1.  c.  8,  9  ^ 
Cumberland's  Essay  on  toe  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures ;  Prideaux's  Connex. 
A.  A.  C.  538;  Brown's  Jewish  Antiq.  part  hL  8.  9;  Farkhurst,  and  Calmet'f 
J>ictionarie8  under  the  respective  words. 

•f*  Brown's  Antiquities,  ubi  ntpra. 
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SECTION  III. 


THE   LITERATURE   OF   THE   JEWS. 


'^RiTiNG  —  1.  Origin  — 2, 
3.  lUustrationa  of  Scriptui 
And  Sciences. 


Materials  and    forms   of  books- 
!  — 4.  Written  Letters — II.  A>1 


1.  Concerning  the  origin  of  Writing,  the  learned  are  ft 
from  being  agreed ;  some  believing  it  to  have  been  in  us 
among  the  ante-diluvians,  while  others  suppose  it  not  to  Han 
been  known  till  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai.  Wo  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  former  hypotheiii. 
decidedly  preponderate ;  but  our  limits  forbid  discussion. 
We  must  refer  to  those  writers  who  have  professedly  treated 
on  the  subject,  for  the  reasons  on  which  our  judgment  i» 
founded.* 

2.  Several  sorts  of  materials  were  anciently  used  in  making 
books.  Plates  of  lead  or  copper,  barks  of  trees,  bricks,  stonc; 
and  wood,  were  originally  employed  to  engrave  such  things 
and  documents  upon,  as  men  desired  to  transmit  to  posterity- 
Josephus  speaks  of  two  columns,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of 
brick,  on  which  the  children  of  Seth   wrote  their  inventions, 


Horne'a  IntrodDction  to  Ike 

.    condensing  much   vdiuUe 
irigin  of  Itinguage  is  ably  debnAt^  i» 


nd  their  Bstronomica!  discovericB.  Porphyry  mentions  pillars 
j>re8erved  in  Crete,  on  which  were  recorded  the  cerenionies  I 
practised  by  the  Corybantes  in  their  sacrifices.  Hcsiod's 
■^v'orka  were  at  first  written  on  tablets  of  lead,  in  the  temple  of  j 
-ft^he  Muses  in  Boeotia.  God's  laws  were  written  on  stone; 
^uid  Solon's  laws  on  wooden  planks.  In  Job  xix.  23,  24, 
there  is  mention  made  of  writing  in  a  book,  eneraving  on  lead, 
^od  cutting  on  a  rock.  In  Ezek,  xxxvii,  16,  17,  we  read  of  [ 
xwriting  upon  a  stick,  a  practice  which  was  in  use  among  the 
Greeksandotherancientnations.  *  Tablets  of  box,  and  ivory, 
.  -were  common  among  the  ancients:  whenthey  were  of  wood  only, 
they  were  oftentimes  coated  over  with  wax,  which  received 
the  writing  inscribed  on  them  with  the  point  of  a  style,  or 
i  iron  pen ;  so  that  what  was  written  might  be  effaced  by  the 
L  broad  end  of  the  style.  Afterwards,  the  leaves  of  the  paJm- 
H  tree  were  used  instead  of  wooden  planks ;  also,  the  finest  and 
B  thinnest  bark  of  trees,  such  as  the  Ume,  the  ash,  the  maple, 
^Jhe  elm :  hence,  the  word  liber,  which  signifies  the  inner  bark 


& 


trees,  signifies  also  a  book.  As  these  oarks  were  rolled  up, 
»  be  more  readily  carried  about,  they  were  called  vola- 
nen,  a  volume;  a  name  given  likewise  to  rolls  of  paper,  or  of 
^rchment. 

Paper,  papyrus,  is  a  kind  of  reed  which  grows  in  the  Nile. 
rhe  stem  of  this  plant  is  composed  of  several  coatings,  lying 
me  on  the  other,  which  are  taken  off  with  a  needle  :  they  are 
wards  spread  on  a  table,  and  so  much  is  moistened, 
equal  to  the  size  which  it  is  intended  the  leaves  of papj/rus 
llhall  be  of.  This  first  bed  of  leaves  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
•fine  paste,  or  with  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile  warmed ; 
.then  a  second  bed  of  paper  leaves  is  laid  upon  this  paste, 
.and  the  whole  is  left  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Such  was  the 
Egyptian  papifTus,  whence  our  paper  takes  its  name,  though 
ats  composition  be  so  very  different.  Varro  observes,  and 
Pliny  from  him,  that  the  use  ofpapi/rui,  for  writing  on,  was 
first  discovered  in  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  building 
Alexandiia.-t"  The  kings  of  Egypt  having  collected  a  great 
library  at  Alexandria,  the  kings  of  Pergamus  proposed  to  imi- 
tate their  example :  but  the  Egyptian  raonarchs,  eitJier  from 
envy,  or  some  other  motive,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  paper 
'(vapi/rus)  out  of  their  dominions ;  which  obliged  tlie  kings  of 
Pergamus  to  invent,  or  rather  to  improve  and  augment  the 

•  See  Townley'a  llluatriitions  of  Bib.  Literature,  vol.  pp.  28—30  j  or,  CriLica 
BIbliCH,  vol.  i.  pp.  143—148. 

■f  This  ia  rer^  questionable,  bnwerer  :  for  Pliny  hicta  nt  an  aasertion  of  Cuaiun 
Hemina,  an  ancient  aanaliet,  thut  paper  bnokd  were  Found  inclased  in  the  tomb  of 
Noma,  vho  lived  above  three  hiuidrM  years  beforo  Altxander. 
N   N  2 
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manufacture  of  parchment,  from  thence  called  pergamenum, 
or  membraruiy  because  made  of  the  skin  wherewith  beasts  ani 
their  members  are  covered.     Of  these  leaves  of  vellum  or 

{>archment9  books  of  two  descriptions  were  made ;  one  in  the 
brm  of  rolls  composed  of  many  leaves  of  vellum,  sewed  or 
glued  together  at  the  end.  These  were  written  on  one  adt 
only,  and  had  to  be  unrolled  before  they  could  be  read.  The 
other  kind  was  like  our  present  books,  made  of  many  leavei 
fastened  on  one  another;  were  writt«i  on  both  sides;  and 
were  opened  Uke  modem  books.  The  Jews  still  use  rc^  ii 
their  synagogues.  The  ancients  wrote  likewise  on  linen: 
Pliny  says,  uie  Parthians,-even  in  his  time,  wrote  on  their 
clothes ;  and  Livy  speaks  of  certain  books  made  of  linei^ 
lintei  libri,  on  which  the  names  of  magistrates,  with  thehistoiy 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  were  written,  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Moneta.* 

The  manner  of  writing  was  suited  to  the  materials  adopted. 
Thus,  for  writing  on  the  tarder  substances  they  used  t 
bodkin,  or  iron  style ;  but  when  they  wrote  on  linen  or 
parchment  they  used  a  reed  (calamus),  formed  into  a  pen,  and 
some  colouring  substance  equivalent  to  ink ;  like  Isaiah, 
when  he  wrote  his  prophecy,  in  ch.  viii.  1.  In  Ezek.  ix.  2y3| 
1 1,  we  read  of  persons  carrying  ink-horns  at  their  sides.  The 
same  is  done  at  the  present  day  among  the  Moors,  in  Barbaiy) 
and  also  among  the  Persians,  f 

3.  These  remarks  will  throw  light  on  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  must  appear  very  singular  to  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  forms  of  ancient  books.  Thus  Isaiah 
says,  "  The  heavens  shall  be  folded  up  like  a  book  or  scroU," 
ch.  xxxiv.  4.  Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  method  of  roUio^  up 
books  among  the  ancients,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  f  A 
volume  of  several  feet  in  length,  was  suddenly  rolled  up  into 
a  very  small  compass.  Thus  the  heavens  should  shrink  into 
themselves,  and  disappear  from  the  eyes  of  God,  when  his 
wrath  should  be  kindled.  Zechariah  (ch.v.  1,2)  speaks  rf 
"  a  flying  roll,"  twenty  cubits  long,  and  ten  wide.  This  idl 
was  probably  made  of  skins  connected  together,  a  practice 
sometimes  resorted  to,  as  is  evident  from  Josephus,  wh«re  he 
speaks  of  the  introduction  of  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  * 

*'  As  the  old  men  came  in  with  their  presents,  which  the 
high  priest  had  given  them  to  bring  to  the  king,  and  with 

*  Calmet's  Bib.  Ency.  art.  "  Book." 

t  See  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  227 ;  and  Hanway's  Travels,  voL  L  p.  332. 

X  See  a  representation  of  one  of  these  books,  p.  546. 
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znembnines,  or  skius,  upon  which  they  had  these  laws 
Written  in  letters  of  gold,  he  put  questions  to  them  concerning 
these  books.  Aud  when  they  had  taken  off  the  covera, 
^herein  they  were  wrapped  up,  they  shewed  him  the  mem- 
•"^rics,  So  the  king  stood  admiring  the  thinneas  of  these, 
?^^*Tibranes,  and  the  exactness  of  the  joinings,  which  could 
^^t-  te  perceived  ;  so  exactly  were  they  connected  one  with 
"•ther."  *  These  rolls  were  generally  written  only  on  one 
^  but  that  of  Ezekiel  (ch.ii.  10)  was  written  within  and 
Aiout,  i.  e.  on  both  sides,  to  shew  the  abundance  of  matter 
tained  in  it.  Of  the  same  kind,  probably,  was  that  of 
in  (Rev.  V.  1 ),  which,  as  "  a  hook,  wntten  within  and  with- 
it,"  is  difficult  to  conceive  of.  f 

Inlsa.  XXX.  8,  the  Lord  says  to  the  prophet,  conceroing  a 

liction  relative  to  the  Jews,  "  Now  go,  write  it  before  them:^ 

a  table ;"  and  the   father  of  John  Baptist  (Luke  i.  63)j, 

lied  for  "  a  writing  table ;"  both  of  which  passages  refer  tff  1 

i-Bde  tablets  of  wood  or  other  materials  of  which  we  have  al?  1 

.,,  ready  spoken.     The  commentator  on  Van'o,  describing  oo»  | 

of  these  Tabulaj  Literariae,  says,  "it  is  of  a  square  oblong 
.  form,  like  those  tablets  for  letters  on  which  children  learn  tft 
,   read  and  write,  having  on  the  upper  part  a  round  appendix;, 

filled  the  capitulum."     See  a  figure  of  this  kind  of  writing   ' 
f   tables,  in  the  wood  cut  at  the  head  of  this  section.  I 

There  is  an  expression  in  Psal,  xl.  7,  which  has  been  inge-  i 
aously  illustrated  by  the  editor  of  Calmet.  —  "  In  the  volume  I 
f  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,"  which  is  rendered  by  the  L 
0LJi..  "  ia  the  head  (ceplealis)  of  the  book."  Chrysostom  ha«    i 
tescribed  this  ceph-alis  as  a  wrapper  {eilema),  and  supposed 
hat  on  this  was  written  a  word  or  words,  which  imported 
'  about  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;"  and  Aquila  uses  the 
rord  eikma  to  express  the  Hebrew  word,  which  we  render 
Bolume.     On  this  Mr,  Hanner  says,  "  The  thought  is  not  onljj 
Blear  and  distinct,  but  very  energetic ;  amounting  to  this  i   ' 
^at  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  sacred  books  is, '  the  Mes- 
iah  Cometh ;'  and  that  those  words,  accordingly,  might  be   ■ 
written,  or  embroidered,  with  great  propriety,  on  the  wrapper, 
er  case,  wherein  they  were  kept,"  J     Admitting  Mr.  Harmer's 
*onciusion  to  be  just,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  he  has  found  better 
premises  for  it,  in  a  picture  which  was  discovered  at   Her- 

kotiqnitica,  b,  lii.  c.  2.    To  account  for  the  transpositions  which  appear  to 
,^        taken  place  in  some  pnrts  of  the  Pentateuch,  Dr.  Keunicott  conjectures  that 
tfBie  of  the  skinn  on  which  it  wxs  originally  written  were  separBled  from  each 
'iier,  and  afterwards  misplaceil. 

+  The  Editor  of  Calmet  has  endeavooreJ  to  prova  the  contrary  j  but  certidnly 
)t  with  BuccesH.     See  Fragmfnts,  No.  74,  » 

J  ObservatioHS,  tol.  iv,  p.  10. 
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culaneum,  than  Mr  H.  had  collected.  This  painting  represoite 
a  portable  book-case,  apparently  made  of  leather,  ana  of  the 
kind  which  was  known  to  the  Komans  by  the  name  of  «crtiii- 
arii.  It  is  filled  with  rolled  books^  each  of  which  has  i 
ticket  or  label  appended  to  it,  which  is  very  probably  the 
genuine  capitulum,  or  argument  of  the  book,  for  the  porpoee 
of  directing  the  person  who  was  about  to  draw  out  a  roD, 
to  that  which  contained  the  treatise  he  wanted.  In  thii 
view  Mr.  Taylor  proposes  to  read  —  **  Bumt-ofiering  and 
sacrifice  were  not  what  thou  didst  require  —  they  were  not 
according  to  thy  will — Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come,  as  in  the  red 
of  the  book  (or,  as  the  keri  has  it,  the  doubly-roUednroll;  ».e. 
the  little  roll  upon  the  greater  roll)  is  written  concerning 
me :  —  I  delight  to  accomplish  thy  will."  The  representatkn 
of  this  case  of  books,  at  tne  beginning  of  this  section,  shewi, 
that  these  small  labels  were  capaole  of  being  rolled  up,  till  they 
were  close  to  the  gi*eater  roll  to  which  they  belonged,  as 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  reading  which  the  keri  has 
preserved,  f 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  rolls  of  linen,  silk,  or  parchment,  were 
liable  to  the  injuries  of  time,  both  as  to  their  texture  and 
writing :  they  seem  therefore  to  have  been  preserved  in  chests 
of  wood,  or  some  other  durable  material.  Jeremiah's  roll  was 
preserved  in  an  earthen  pitcher  (ch.  xxxii.  14) ;  and  with 
respect  to  deeds  of  no  great  length,  but  pf  great  importance, 
they  seem  to  have  been  engraved  on  sheets  of  lead  rolled  up. 
For  Pliny  informs  us,  that  '*  writing  on  lead  (plumbeis  volu- 
.  minibus,  rolls  of  lead)  was  of  high  antiquity,  and  came  after 
writing  on  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  was  used  in  re- 
cording public  transactions."  Josephus  frequently  speaks  of 
decrees  of  states  being  written  on  bmss. 

4.  Besides  books  in  the  form  of  rolls,  we  also  read,  in  Scrip- 
ture, of  letters  being  sent  from  one  person  to  another.  These 
were,  in  general,  m  the  form  of  rolls  also,  and  resembling 
probably  those  in  the  East  at  this  day.  Thus,  Niebuhr  tells 
us  that  •*  the  Arabs  roll  up  their  letters,  and  then  flatten 
them  to  the  breadth  of  an  inch,  and  paste  up  the  end  of  them, 
instead  of  sealing  them.  And  Hanway  tells  us,  that  **  the 
Persians  make  up  their  letters  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  about  six 
inches  long,  and  that  a  bit  of  paper  is  fastened  round  it  with 
gum,  and  sealed  with  an  impression  of  ink,  which  resembles 
our  printers'  ink,  but  not  so  thick."  —  When  letters  were 
written  to  inferiors,  they  were  often  sent  open,  or  in  the  foim 
of  an  unsealed  roll :  but  when  addressed  to  equals  or  supe- 

t  See  Fragmento  to  Calmf t.  No.  74. 
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riors,  they  were  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  silk  or  satin,  sealed  and 
addressed.  Hence  the  insult  of  Sanballat  to  Nehemiah^  in 
sending  his  letter  to  him  by  his  servant  open,  Neh.  vi.  5. 

It  was  just  now  said,  that  these  letters  were  sealed  ;  we  may 
remark,  as  an  additional  circumstance,  that  the  very  ancient 
custom  of  sealing  them^  with  a  seal  or  signet  set  in  a  ring,  is 
still  retained  in  the  East.  See  Gen.  xli.  42 ;  Esth.  iii.  10 — 12 ;. 
viii.  2, 8, 10 ;  Jer.  xxii.  24.  Thus  "  in  Egypt,''  says  Dr.  Po- 
cocke,  *'  they  make  the  impression  of  their  name  with  their 
aealy  generally  of  camelion,  which  they  wear  on  their  finder, 
and  which  is  blacked,  when  they  have  occasion  to  seal  with 
it.'*  And  Mr.  Hanway  remarks,  that  the  Persian  ink  '*  serves 
not  only  for  writing,  but  for  subscribing  with  their  seal : 
indeed  many  of  the  Persians  in  high  office  (he  adds)  could 
tkot  write :  but  in  their  rings  they  wear  agates,  which  serve 
for  a  seal,  on  which  is  frequently  engraven  their  name  and 
some  verse  of  the  Koran."  So  Dr.  Shaw,  in  like  manner, 
says,  that  "  as  few  or  none  either  of  the  Arab  sheikhs,  or  of 
Turkish  and  eastern  kings,  princes  or  bashaws,  know  how  to 
i^rite  their  own  names  ;  all  their  letters  and  decrees  are  stamped 
-with  their  proper  rings,  seals,  or  signets  (See  1  Kings  xxi.  8 ; 
Esth.  iii.  12  ;  Dan.  vi.  17  ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  11.),  which  are  usu- 
ally of  silver  or  camelion,  with  their  respective  names  en- 
graven upon  them  on  one  side,  and  the  name  of  their  king- 
dom or  principality,  or  else  some  sentence  of  the  Koran,  on 
the  other."  It  is  perhaps  to  this  that  the  apostle  alludes^ 
when  he  says  (2  Tim.  ii.  19),  '*  The  foundation  of  God  standeth 
eure,  having  this  seal  or  impression,  on  the  one  side.  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his ;  and  on  the  other,  Let  every  one 
that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniauity." 

Dr.  Brown,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  observa- 
tions, states  that  he  saw  a  letter  addressed  from  a  gover- 
nor-general of  India  to  the  king  of  Persia,  in  Persic,  on 
beautifully  glazed  white  paper,  fifty  inches  long,  and  twenty 
inches  broad.  The  written  part,  however,  was  only  two  feet 
long,  and  one  foot  broad  ;  the  rest  being  filled  with  a  beau- 
tiful ornamental  painting  at  the  head  of  tne  letter,  and  a  veiy 
elegantly  paintea  border  round  the  whole  sheet.  The  bag  in 
which  it  was  to  have  been  sent,  and  which  the  author  also 
saw,  was  a  cloth  composed  of  gold  threads  and  crimson  silk. 
It  was  tied  at  the  neck  with  a  gold  lace,  which,  after  being 
knotted,  passed  through  an  immense  seal,  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  an  inch  thick,  of  red  wax ;  which  seal 
of  office  was  entirely  covered  with  Persic  characters,  contain- 
ing the  titles  of  the  Company  ;  those  of  the  king  being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter.  In  order  to  preserve  the  seal  and 
lace  entire,  the  bag  was  opened  at  bottom,  to  extract  tho 
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letter,  but  the  natural  way  of  opening  it  would  be  either  by 
melting  the  wax^  or  cutting  the  lace  between  the  wax  and  the 
bag.  Mr.  Wortley's  couner,  whom  he  sent  from  Essek,  re- 
turned with  the  Bassa's  answer,  in  a  purse  of  scarlet  satin, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  but  as  was  to  be  expected, 
not  so  elegant.  *  Whether  the  bag  represented  in  our  wood- 
cut was  appropriated  to  such  a  purpose  we  know  not. 

IL  To  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  among  the  Hebrews, 
our  prescribed  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  advert  in  general 
terms.  That  they  had  made  very  considerable  proficiency  in 
Agriculture,  t  Architecture,  Music,  J  Engraving,  §  and  the 
Other  useful  and  liberal  arts,  must  be  sufficenUy  evident  to 
every  careful  reader  of  the  Scriptures.  Nor  was  their  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  so  despicable  as  some  persons  have  pre- 
tended to  think.  But  for  the  reason  before  assigned  we  must 
not  enlarge. 


SECTION  IV. 

HABITATIONS  OF  THE  JEWS, 

1.  Tents — 2.  Villages — 3.  Forms  of  their  houses — 4.  Their  furniture. 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  Jews  lived  in  tents, 
similar  to  those  now  in  use  in  the  East.  Dr.  Shaw  describes 
them  as  being  of  an  oblong  figure,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a 
ship  turned  upside  down.  They  vary  in  size  according  to 
the  number  of  their  occupants,  and  are  divided  by  a  hanging 
carpet  into  separate  apartments.  They  are  kept  firm  and 
steady  by  bracmg,  or  stretching  down  their  eaves  with  cords, 
tied  to  hooked  wooden  pins,  well  pointed,  which  are  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground.  They  are  covered  with  hair  cloth, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  wet.  Some  of  these  tents 
are  very  splendid ;  and  hence  the  pious  declaration  of  the 

*  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu's  Letters,  letter  23d.— Brown's  Jewish  Antiquities, 
ToL  iL  p.  94. 

t  See  Essays  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Israelites,  in  the  Investigator,  vol  I 
p.  50,  &c 

X  See  Calmet's  Bib,  Ency.  art.  ''  music,"  and  Fragments^  No.  231.  Abo 
Scripture  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 — 7. 

§  See  the  words  Engraving  and  Engraved,  in  the  Index  to  Landseer's  Sabean 
R^earches.  The  same  work  will  be  consulted  with  much  pleasure  and  satis^c- 
tion  on  the  subject  of  ancient  seals  or  signets.  See  also  Scripture  Magaxise, 
▼oL  iii.  pp.  385--389. 
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Psahnist  — "  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of 
my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  [splendid]  tents  of  the  wicked," 
Pb-  Ixxxiv,  10.  * 

2.   The  villages  of  Judea,  which  were  situated  in  the 

i.  plains,  were  probably  built  of  mud,  or  clay,  as  they  are  to 

I  this  day,  in  the  East,  f    Through  these  mud  walls,  it  is  no 

uncommon  thing  for  the  thieves  to  dig :  and  hence  the  allu- 

sion  of  our  Lord,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on 

earth  —  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal,"  Matt.  vi. 

19, 20.    To  the  destruction  of  such  edifices,  occasioned  by 

violent  rains,  there  is  an  allusion  in  Matt.  vii.  26  27,     See 

also  Ps.  Ixii.  3 ;  Is.xxx.  13. 

'  3.  Of  the  ordinary  eastern  buildings  Dr.  Shaw  has  given 
a  very  minute  and  interesting  description ;  and  as  it  illustrates 
aeveral  passages  of  Scripture,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
W6  shall  present  it  to  the  reader.  He  observes — 
.  The  general  method  of  building,  both  in  Barbary  and  the 
Levant,  seems  to  have  continued  the  same,  from  the  earhest 
ages  down  to  this  time,  without  the  least  alteration  or  im-> 
provement.  Large  doors,  spacious  chambers,  marble  pave- 
mentSy  cloistered  courts,  with  fountains  sometimes  playing 
in  the  midst,  are  certaiidy  conveniences  very  well  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  these  hotter  climates.  The  jealousy 
fikewise  of  these  people  is  less  apt  to  be  alarmed,  whilst,  if 
we  except  a  small  latticed  window  or  balcony,  which  some- 
times looks  into  the  street,  all  the  other  windows  open  into 
their  respective  courts  or  quadrangles.  It  is  during  the  cele- 
bration only  of  some  zeenah  (as  they  call  a  public  festival), 
that  these  nouses  and  their  latticed  windows  or  balconies  are 
left  open.  For  this  being  a  time  of  great  liberty,  revelling 
and  extravagance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning  both 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  their  houses  with  their  richest 
furniture ;  whilst  crowds  of  both  sexes,  dressed  out  in  their 
best  apparel,  and  laying  aside  all  modesty  and  restraint,  go 
in  and  out  where  they  please.  The  account  we  have,  2  Kings 
ix*  30,  of  Jezebel's  painting  her  fa^e,  and  tiring  her  head,  and 
Looking  out  at  a  window,  upon  Jehu's  pubUc  entrance  into 
Jezreel,  gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at  one  of 
these  zeenahs  or  solemnities. 

.  The  streets  of  these  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from 
the  sun,  are  usually  narrow,  with  sometimes  a  range  of  shops 
on  each  side.  If  from  these  we  enter  into  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal houses,  we  shall  first  pass  through  a  porch  or  eate-way, 
with  benches  on  each  side,  where  the  master  of  tne  family 

•  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

t  See  Sir  R.  Wttson's  Hist,  of  the  Brit.  Expedition  into  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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receives  visits  and  dispatches  business ;  few  ptxmaom,  not  even 
the  nearest  relations,  having  further  admimoiiy  except  upoa 
extraordinary  occasions.  From  beoce  we  are  received  mto 
the  conrty  or  quadrangle,  which  lying  open  to  the  weather,  u, 
lUH^nrding  to  the  ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with  marble,  or 
such  materials,  as  will  immediately  carry  off  the  water  into 
the  common  sewers.  There  is  something  very  analogous  be- 
twixt this  open  space  in  these  buildings,  and  the  impluvinm, 
or  cava  sedium  of  the  Romans ;  both  of  them  being  alike 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  giving  light  to  the  house.  When 
many  people  are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  dTa 
marriage,  the  circumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions  of  the  like 
nature,  the  company  is  rarely  or  never  received  into  one  of 
the  chambers.  The  court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  recep- 
tion, which  is  strewed  accordingly  with  mats  and  carpets  rar 
their  more  commodious  entertainment ;  and  as  this  is  called 
the  middle  of  the  Ao2/se,  literally  answering  to  the  midst  of  St 
Luke  (v.  19),  it  is  probable  that  the  place  where  our  Saviour 
and  the  apostles  were  frequently  accustomed  to  give  their 
instructions,  might  have  been  in  the  like  situation ;  f .  e.  in 
the  area  or  quadrangle  of  one  of  these  houses.  In  the  summer 
season,  and  upon  all  occasions,  when  a  large  company  is  to  be 
received,  this  court  is  commonly  sheltereoi  from  the  heat  or 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  by  a  velum^  umbreUa  or  veil; 
which,  being  expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  side  of  the 
pai*apet  wall  to  the  other,  may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at 
pleasure.  The  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents 
of  the  Bedoweens,  or  to  some  covering  of  this  kind,  in  that 
beautiful  expression  of  '*  spreading  out  the  heavens  like  a  veil 
or  curtain."  * 

The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister, 
as  the  cava  sedium  of  the  Romans  was  with  a  peristylium  or 
colonnade;  over  which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more 
stories,  (and  1  have  seen  them  with  two  or  three),  there  is  a 
^lery  erected,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  cloister, 
having  a  ballustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or  latticed  w(»rk 
going  round  about  it,  to  prevent  people  falling  from  it  into 
the  court.  From  the  cloisters  and  galleries,  we  are  conduct- 
ed into  large  spacious  chambers,  of  the  same  length  with  the 
court,  but  seldom  or  never  communicating  with  one  another. 
One  of  them  frequently  serves  a  whole  family,  particularly 
when  a  father  indulges  his  married  children  to  live  with  him, 
or  when  several  persons  join  in  the  rent  of  the  same  house. 
From  whence  it  is,  that  the  cities  of  these  countries,  which 

•  Ps.  chr.  2.    The  same  expression  we  have  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  ch.  zL  22. 
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g  generally  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Europe,  yet 
e  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
^bitants  are  swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other  con- 
*iou8  distemper.  A  mixture  of  families  of  this  kind  seems 
e  epoken  ofby  Maimonides,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Light- 
""  upon  1  Cor.  x.  16.  In  houses  of  better  fashion,  tbesa 
lambers,  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  covered 
1  adorned  with  velvet  or  damask  hangings,  of  white,  blue, 
id,  green,  or  other  colours  (Esth,  i.  6),  suspended  upon  hooks, 
p  taken  down  at  pleasure ;  but  the  other  part  is  embellished 
■ith  more  permanent  ornaments,  being  adorned  with  the 
lost  ingenious  wteathings  and  devices  in  stucco  and  fret- 
work. The  ceiling  is  eenevally  of  wainscot,  either  very  art- 
tilly  painted,  or  else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  pannels,  with 
ilded  mouldings  and  scrolls  of  their  Koran  intermixed. 
^^Tie  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14),  exclaims  against  the  Eastern 
louses,  that  were  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vei^ 
oilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted  tiles,  +  or  plaster  of 
e ;  but  as  these  people  make  little  or  no  use  of  chairs 
■either  sitting  cross-Ie^ed,  or  lying  at  length),  they  always 
cover  or  spread  them  over  with  carpets,  which,  for  the  most 
lart,  are  of  the  richest  materials.  Along  the  sides  of  the  wall 
hr  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds  or  mattresses  ia  often  placed 
Upon  these  carpets ;  and,  for  their  further  ease  and  conveni- 
ence, several  velvet  or  damask  bolsters  are  placed  upon  these 
liarpets  or  mattresses  —  indulgences  that  seem  to  be  alluded 
Eo  by  the  "  stretching  themselves  upon  couches,  and  by  the 
Ing  of  pillows  to  arm-holes,"  as  we  have  it  expressed, 
lAmos  vi,  4 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  1 8 — 20.  At  one  end  of  each  chamber, 
there  is  a  little  gallery,  raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above 
the  floor,  with  a  ballustrade  in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few 
steps  likewise  leading  up  to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds, 
,,a  situation  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
(<3en.  xhx.  4  ;  2  Kings  i.  6 — 16  ;  Psal.  cxxxii.  3),  which  may 
likewise  illustrate  the  circumstance  of  Hezekiah's  turning 
his  face,  J  when  he  prayed,  towards  the  wall,  (i.  e.  from  his 

Snlanioii  appoinlecl  tli*t  eacli  place  be  appcOBrlated  lo  one  maa  there,  where 
tberE  ia  a  diTiaion  inlo  divers  hahitHtions,  and  each  of  the  inhnbilants  receive 
there  a  place  proper  to  himself,  and  some  place  also  is  left  there  comtDOti  la  all, 
—  ■■— '  -"  have  an  equnl  right  to  it,  as  a  court  belonging  to  many  hniises,"  &e. 

..  iTting  logelhcr,  which  those  that  dwell  amone  them  selves  in  the  Borne 

eoort  ninhe,  is  called  the  conimunion  of  crmrti.  Aod  Uiat  eonsurtiiig;  together 
Which  Ibey  make  that  dwell  among  thomBelvea  in  the  Bsme  walk  or  entiy,  or 
which  citizens  of  the  same  city  make  among  themselves,  is  called,  paTtidpating 
togrlher." 

r  A  parement  like  this  is  mentioned,  Esth,  i.  6,  7.  "The  beds  were  of  gold  and 
silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  reil  anrl  blue  and  white  and  black  marble." 

X  In  theTargnm  of  Jonatliau,  turning  towards  the  wall  is  explained  by  turning 
towards  the  wall  of  the  EsnctuMy,  or  the  wMtern  wiU  (an  Abarbaiiel  further 
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attendants),  2  Kings  xx.  2,  that  the  fervency  pf  his  defota 
might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of  and  obseryed.  The  lib 
is  related  of  Ahab  (1  Kin^  xxi.  4),  though  probaUy  not  apoi 
a  reli^ous  account,  but  m  order  to  conceal  from  his  attent 
ants  the  anguish  he  was  in  for  his  late  disappointment. 

The  stairs  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  porch,  sometiDMi 
at  the  entrance  into  the  court*  When  there  is  one  or  man 
stories,  they  are  afterwards  continued  through  one  c<Hmer  or 
other  of  the  gallery,  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  whitha  tb^ 
conduct  us  through  a  door,  that  is  constantly  kept  shut,  \s 
prevent  their  domestic  animals  from  daubing  the  terrace,  ani 
thereby  spcHling  the  water  which  falls  from  thence  into  dK 
cisterns  below  the  court.  This  door,  like  most  others  vi 
meet  with  in  these  countries,  is  hung,  not  with  hinges,  butl^. 
having  the  jamb  formed  at  each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  piyot; 
whereof  the  uppermost,  which  \&  the  longest,  is  to  be  re- 
ceived into  a  correspondent  socket  in  the  lintel,  whilst  the 
other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the  like  fashion  in  the  thrc»dioU. 
The  stone  door,  so  much  admired,  and  taken  notice  of  bf 
Mr.  Maundrell,  *  is  exactly  of  this  fashion,  and  very  commoD 
in  most  places. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  the  stair-case  con- 
ducted along  the  outside  of  the  house,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  some  late  very  learned  authors  ;  neither,  indeed, 
will  the  contiguity  and  relation  which  these  houses  bear  to 
the  street  and  to  each  other  (exclusive  of  the  supposed  privacy 
of  them),  admit  of  any  such  contrivance.  However,  we  may 
go  up  or  come  down  by  the  stair-case  I  have  described,  with- 
out entering  into  any  of  the  offices  or  apartments,  and  conse- 
quently wiuiout  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  house. 

The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered  with 
a  strong  plaster  of  terrace ;  from  whence,  in  the  Frank  lan- 
guage, it  has  attained  the  name  of  the  terrace*  This  is  usually 
surrounded  by  two  walls,  the  outermost  whereof  is  partly 
built  over  the  street,  pardy  makes  the  partition  with  the  con- 
tiguous houses ;  bein^  frequently  sa  low,  that  one  may  easih 
climb  over  it.  The  other,  which  I  shall  call  the  parapet  wall, 
hangs  immediately  over  the  court,  being  always  breast  high, 


iUustrates  it)  where  the  ark  stood ;  Uiis  beinff  thor  4iM«*,  or  place  towards 
which  they  were  to  worship,  1  Kings  yiiL  38,  «c.  Bat  the  nkc  action  that  is 
recorded  of  the  wicked  and  idolatrous  kinff  Ahab,  can  scarcdy  haFe  such  a  coo- 
«truclion  put  upon  it;  neither  can  we  well  suppose,  that  the  like  custom  was 
obacrved  in  placing  both  their  bfeds  and  their  wmdows  to  £M:e  the  aanctuarr 
(Dan.  vi.  loJTfor  «  ^  i*"*'  ^  ^>  ^^  °**^'  **  ^^^  ™  *  comer,  at  a  distnce 
from  them,  must  have  a  different  situation. 
•  Sec  Maundrcirs  Joomey  firom  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  77,  edtt.Qz.  1707. 
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^  iild  answers  to  \he  battlement  of  Deut.  xxii.  8.     Instead  of 
^^'lUs  parapet  wall,  some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries, 
^  V^  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work ;  in  which  fashion, 
*^|*w>bably,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the  net,  or  lattice^ 
"^^'Tte  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  2)  might  be  care- 
•^fessly  leaning  over,  when  he  fell  down  from  thence  into  the 
~  'iedurt.     For  upon  these  terraces,  several  offices  of  the  family 
--*"^^Ace  performed ;  such  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  flax  (Josh. 
-*^  ^  o),  the  preparing  of  figs  and.  raisins ;  where,  likewise,  they 
-^*^!ibjoy  the  cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening  (2  Sam.  xi.  2, 
-^itti.  22;  1  Sam.  ix.  26,  26),  converse  with  one  another,  and 
■^jStffer  up  their  devotions,  Zeph.  i.  6 ;   Isa.  xv.  3 ;  Acts  x.  9. — 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  booths  were  erected  upon  them, 
J^Weh.  viii.  16.     As  these  terraces  are  thus  frequently  used  and 
-^f^^tiampled  upon,  not  to  mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials 
-- '^irherewith  they  are  made,  they  will  not  easily  permit  any 
^^ 'Vegetable  substances  to  take  root  or  thrive  upon  them ;  which 
-'  jyerhaps  may  illustrate  the  comparison,  Isa.  xxxvii.  27,  of  the 
^  Assyrians,  and  Psal.  cxxix.  6,  of  the  wicked,  "  to  the  grass 
^:  upon  the  house-tops,  which  withereth  before  it  is  grown  up.'* 
When  any  of  these  cities  is  built  upon  level  ground,  one 
s-J  may  pass  along  the  tops  of  the  houses  from  one  end  of  it  to 
::-■  the  other,  without  coming  down  into  the  street.     Such  in 
s-  general  is  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  these  houses.     If 
i<^    3ien  it  may  be  presumed  that  our  Saviour,  at  the  healing  of 
i'  the  paralytic,  was  preaching  in  a  house  of  this  fashion,  we 
0   may,  by  attending  only  to  9ie  structure  of  it,  give  no  small 
ui    li^ht  to  one  circumstance  of  that  history,  which  has  lately 
ii    given  great  offence  to  some  unbelievers.   For  among  other  pre- 
i?    tended  difficulties  and  absurdities  relating  to  this  ract,  it  has 
t    been  urged  *,  that  "  as  the  uncovering  or  breaking  up  of  the 
(     roof  (Mark  ii.  4),  or  the  letting  a  person  down  through  it 
(Luke  V.  19),  supposes  the  breaking  up  of  tiles,  spars,  rafters, 
8cc.  so  it  was  well,"  as  the  author  goes  on  in  his  ludicrous 
manner,   ^*  if  Jesus  and  his  disciples  escaped  with  only  a 
broken  pate,  by  the  falling  of  the  tiles,  and  if  the  rest  were 
not  smothered  with  dust."     But  that  nothing  of  this  nature 
happened,  will  appear  probable  from  a  different  construction 
that  may  be  put  upon  tne  words  in  the  original.     For  it  may 
be  observed,  with  relation  to  the  word  we  render  roof,  that  it 
will  denote,  with  propriety  enough,  any  kind  of  covering,  the 
veil  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  roof  or  ceiling,  pro- 
perly so  called  ;  so,  for  the  same  re^on,  the  verb  we  rendei" 
uncovered  may  signify  the  undoing  or  the  removal  only,  of 
such  covering.    The  word  which  we  render  breaking  up,  is 

*  See  Woolston's  Four  Discourses,  p.  57. 
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omitted  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  ami  not  regarded  in  the  Syriw 
and  some  other  versionB  ;  the  translators',  perhaps,  either  not 
r^rfatly  compebending  tbe  ateanlng  of  it,  or  finding  the  con- 
text clear  without  it.  In  St.  Jerom't  tiaBalatioD,  the  com- 
spondent  woid  is  patefucientes,  as  if  linafdna  ttp  ww  further 
explanatory  of  uncovered:  the  same  in  the  Persian  vernHi 
expressed  by  quatuor  aiigulis  kctuli  lotidem  funibns  anneiii; 
as  if  breaking  up  related  either  to  the  Letting  down  of  the  bed, 
or,  preparatory  thereto,  to  the  making  holes  in  it  for  the  ond> 
to  pass  through.  According  to  this  explication,  therefore,  &t 
context  may  run  thus :  When  they  could  not  come  at  Jeaui 
for  the  press,  they  got  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  drew 
back  the  veil  where  he  was ;  or  they  laid  open  and  uncoven4 
that  part  of  it  especially  which  was  spread  over  the  plaa 
where  he  was  sitting,  and  having  removed,  and  plucked  aniT 
(according  to  St.  Jerom),  whatever  might  incommode  themii 
their  intended  good  office,  or  having  tied  (according  to  ik 
Persian  version)  the  four  corners  of  the  bed  or  bedstead  with 
cords,  where  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay,  they  let  it  down  bef«« 
Jesus. 

For  that  there  was  not  the  least  force  or  violence  offered  (o 
the  roof,  and  consequently  that  the  two  verbs  will  admit  of 
some  other  interpretations  than  what  liave  been  given  to  then 
in  our  version,  appears  from  the  parallel  place  in  St.  Lnke, 
where  what  we  translate,  they  let  him  down  through  Ike  ft'&e, 
as  if  that  had  actually  been  broken  up  already,  should  be  wo- 
dered,  thei/  let  kirn  down  over,  along  the  side,  or  h^  the  tcavol' 
the  roof.  For  aa  keramoi,  or  legula,  which  originally  perhapi 
denoted  a  roof  of  tiles,  like  those  of  the  northern  nations  wm 
afterwards  applied  to  the  tectum  or  doma  in  general,  of  what 
nature  or  structure  soever  they  were,  so  the  meaning  of  lettiK 
down  a  person  into  tbe  house,  per  tegiilas,  or  dia  ton  keranwn, 
can  depend  only  upon  the  use  of  the  preposition.  Now,  both 
in  Acts  ix.  26,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  33,  where  the  like  phraseolon 
is  observed  as  in  St.  Luke,  dia  is  rendered  in  both  places  i«, 
i.  e.  along  the  side,  or  h^  the  way  of  the  wail.  By  interpreting 
therefore  dia  in  this  sense,  the  passage  will  be  tendered  as 
above,  they  let  him  down  over,  or  by  the  wai/  of,  the  wail.— 
What  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes  out  of  the  Talmud,  upon  Mark 
ii,  4,  will,  by  an  alteration  only  of  tbe  preposition  which 
answers  to  dia,  further  vouch  for  this  interpretation.  For  as 
it  is  there  cited,  "  when  Rahh  Honna  was  dead,  and  his  bier 
could  not  be  carried  out^through  the  door,  which  was  too  strait 
and  narrow,  therefore  (ni  order,  we  may  snpply,  to  bury  it) 
ihet/  thought  good  to  let  it  down"  (/.  e.  not  through  the  roof,  or 
through  the  way  of  the  roof,  as  the  Doctor  renders  it,  hot) 
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J  the  way,  or  over  llie  roof,  viz,  by  taking  it  upon  the  terrace, 
md  letting  it  down  by  the  wall  that  way  into  the  street.  We 
>ave  a  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius  *  exactly  of  the  same  purport, 
prhere  it  is  said,  that  if  "  any  person  in  chains  should  make 
^^  B  escape  into  the  house  of  the  Flamen  DialJs,  he  should  be 

iDTthwith  loosed ;  and  that  his  fetters  should  be  drawn  n^  I 
^^^rough  the  impfuvitim-,  upon  the  roof  or  terrace,  and  from 
h«nce  be  let  down  into  the  highway  or  the  street." 
When  the  use,  then,  of  these  phrases,  and  feshion  of  the 
inisea  are  rightly  considered,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  sup- 
age  that  any  breach  was  actually  made  in  the  roof  or  cover- 
ig ;  since  all  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic, 
_as  to  carry  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  either  by  forcing 
teir  way  through  the  crowd  up  the  stair-case,  or  else  by  con-  - 
i^ing  him  over  some  of  the  neighbouring  terraces,  and  there, 
fter  they  had  drawn  away  the  veil,  to  let  him  down,  along  the 
fale  of  the  roof  (through  the  opening,  or  impluvium)  into  the 
tudsl  (of  the  court)  before  Jesus. 

To  most  of  these  houses  there  is  a  smaller  one  annexed, 
trhich  sometimes  rises  one  story  higher  than  the  house ;  at 
pther  times  it  consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  only  and  a  terrace ; 
rhilst  others  that  are  built,  as  they  frequently  are,  over  the 
lorch  or  gateway,  have,  if  we  except  the  ground  floor,  which 
hey  hBTe  not,  all  the  conveniences  that^ielong  to  the  house, 
roperly  so  called.  There  is  a  door  of  communication  from 
Ijem  into  the  gallery  of  the  house,  kept  open  or  shut  at  the 
liaeretion  of  the  master  of  the  family ;  besides  another  door, 
rhich  opens  immediately  iVotn  a  privy  stairs,  down  into  the 
orch  or  street,  without  giving  the  least  disturbance  to  the 
lOuse.  These  back  houses,  as  we  may  call  them,  are  known 
►y  the  name  of  alee  or  oleah,  for  the  house,  properly  so  called, 
I  dar  or  beet ;  and  in  them  strangers  are  usually  lodged  and 
ntertained :  in  them  the  sons  of  the  family  are  permitted  to 
ieep  their  concubines  ;  thither,  likewise,  the  men  are  wont  to 
etire  from  the  hurry  and  noise  of  their  families,  to  be  more 
jt  leisure  for  meditation  or  diversions;  besides  the  use  they 
ai"e  at  other  times  put  to,  in  serving  for  wardrobes  and  maga- 
zines. 

The  oliak  of  the  Scriptures  being  literally  the  same  appel- 
lation vrith  auUch  (Arab.),  is  accordingly  so  rendered  in  the 
lArabic  version.  We  may  suppose  it,  then,  to  have  been  a 
structure  of  the  like  contrivance.  The  little  chamber  (2  Kings 
.  10),  consequently,  that  was  built  by  the  Shunamite  for 
^lisha,  whither,  as  the  text  instructs  us,  he  retired  at  his 
.pleasure,  without  breaking  in  upon  the  private  affairs  of  the 
•  Vide  Aul.  Gell,  Noel.  AitLc.  x.  IS. 
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family,  or  being  in  his  turn  interrupted  by  them  in  his  devo- 
tions; the  summer  chamber  of  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  20 — ^23), 
which,  in  the  same  manner  with  tnese,  seems  to  have  had 

Erivy  stairs  belonging  to  it,  through  which  £hud  escaped  after 
e  had  revenged  Israel  upon  that  king  of  Moab ;  the  chamber 
over  the  gate  (2  Sam.  xxxviii.  88 ),  whither,  for  the  greater 
privacy,  David  withdrew  himself  to  weep  for  Absalom ;  the 
upper  chamber,  upon  whose  terrace  Ahaz,  for  the  same  rear 
soUy  erected  his  altars  (2  Kin.  xxiii.  12) ;  the  inner  chamber, 
likewise,  or,  as  it  is  better  expressed  in  the  original,  a  chamber 
within  a  chamber,  where  the  young  man,  the  prophet^  anointed 
Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  2) ;  —  seem  to  have  been  all  of  them  struo- 
tures  of  the  like  nature  and  contrivance  with  these  oliahs. 

Besides,  as  oliah  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  aulich  in  the 
Arabic  version,  is  expressed  by  uperbon  in  the  lxx  ;  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  same  word,  where  it  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  implies  the  same  thing.  The  upper  chamber, 
therefore,  where  Tabitha  was  laid  after  her  death  (Acts  ix.  36), 
and  where  Eutychus  (Acts  xx.  8,  9)  also  fell  down  fW)m  the 
third  loft^  were  so  many  back  houses  or  oliahs,  as  they  are 
indeed  so  called  in  the  Arabic  version. 

That  the  Greek  denotes  such  a  private  apartment  as  <me 
of  these  oliahs  (for  garrets,  from  the  flatness  of  the  roofi, 
are  not  known  in  these  climates),  seems  likewise  probable 
from  the  use  of  the  word  among  the  classic  authors.  For  the 
chamber  where  Mercury  and  Mars  carried  on  their  amours*, 
and  where  Penelope  kept  herself  f  with  the  young  virgins  J, 
at  a  distance  from  the  solicitations  of  their  wooers,  appear  to 
carry  along  with  them  circumstances  of  greater  privacy  and 
retirement  than  are  consistent  with  chambers  in  any  other 
situation. 

Nay,  further ;  that  oliah  or  uperbon  could  not  barely  signify 
a  single  chamber,  cimaculum,  or  dining-room,  but  one  of  flieae 
contiguous  or  back  houses,  divided  into  several  apartments, 
seems  to  appear  from  the  circumstance  of  the  altars  which 
Ahaz  .erected  upon  the  top  of  his  oliafi.  For,  besides  the 
supposed  privacy  of  his  idolatry,  which,  upon  account  of  the 
perpetual  view  and  observation  of  the  family,  could  not  have 
been  carried  on  undiscovered  in  any  apartment  of  the  house ; 
I  say  if  this  his  oliah  had  been  only  one  single  ehanoiber  of  the 
house,  the  roof  of  it  would  have  been  ascribed  to  the  house^ 
and  not  to  the  oliah ;  which,  upon  this  supposition,  could  only 

*  Horn.  D.  n.  rer.  184.  B.  ver.  514. 
t  Horn.  Odyss.  O.  ver.  515-16. 

X  Athen.  Deip.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.    Eustath.  in  ver.  184.    H.  n.  p.  1054.  et  in  D.  H- 
ver.  514.  p.  272. 
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make  one  chamber  of  it.    A  circumstance  of  the  like  nature 
may  probably  be  collected  from  the  Arabic  version  of  uperdoTiy 
Acts  IX.  39.  where  it  is  not  rendered  aulich,  as  in  ver.  37.  but 
girfat ;  intimating  perhaps  that  particular  chamber  of  the 
auUch  where  the  damsel  was  laid.     The  falling  likewise  of 
Elutychus  from  the  third  loft  (as  the  context  seems  to  imply) 
of  the  uper^oHf  there  being  no  mention  made  of  a  house,  may 
likewise  be  received  as  a  further  proof  of  what  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  explain.     For  it  has  been  already  observed, 
tl^at  these  oliahs  are  built  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
like  conveniences  as  the  house  itself ;  consequently  what  posi- 
tion soever  the  uperoon  may  be  supposed  to  have  from  the 
deeming  etymology  of  the  name,  will  be  applicable  to  the  oliah 
as  wisll  as  to  the  house. 

;  This  method  of  building  may  further  assist  us  in  account- 
ing for  the  particular  structure  of  the  temple  or  house  of 
Dagoh  (Judg.  xvi.)^  and  the  great  number  of  people  that  were 
bnned  in  the  ruins  of  it,  by  pulling  down  the  two  principal 
wllars  that  supported  it.  We  read,  (ver  27.)  that  about "  three- 
thousand  persons  isere  upon  the  roof,  to  behold  while  Sampsonmade 
mart/*  viz.  to  the  scoffing  and  deriding  Philistines.  Sampson 
tnerefore  must  have  been  in  a  court  or  area  below ;  and  con- 
sequently the  temple  will  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  antient 
temerie  or  sacred  inchsures,  which  were  only  surrounded  either 
in  part  or  on  all  sides  with  some  plain  or  cloistered  buildings. 
Several  palaces  and  dou-wdnas,  as  the  courts  of  justice  are 
called  in  these  countries,  are  built  in  this  fashion,  where,  upon 
their  public  festivals  and  rejoicings,  a  great  quantity  of  sand 
i8  strewed  upon  the  area  for  the  pellowans  or  wrestlers  to  fall 
upon ;  whilst  the  roofs  of  these  cloisters  are  crowded  with 
spectators,  to  admire  their  strength  and  activity.  I  have 
often  seen  numbers  of  people  diverted  in  this  manner,  upon 
the  roof  of  the  Dey's  paiace  at  Algiers ;  which,  like  many  more 
of  the  same  quality  and  denomination,  has  an  advanced  cloister,' 
over  against  the  gate  of  the  palace  (Esth.  v.  1),  made  in  the 
fashion  of  a  large  pent-house,  supported  only  by  one  or  two 
contiguous  pillars  m  the  front,  or  else  in  th^  centre.  In  such 
open  structures  as  these,  the  bashaws,  kadees,  and  other  great 
officers,  distribute  justice,  and  transact  the  public  affairs  of 
their  provinces.  Here  likewise  they  have  their  public  enter- 
tainments, as  the  lords  and  others  of  the  Philistines  had  in 
tEe  house  of  Dagon.  Upon  a  supposition  therefore  that  in 
the^  house  of  Dagon  there  was  a  cloistered  building  of  this 
kind,  the  pulling  down  the  front  or  centre  pillars  which 

^  GO 
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supported  it,  would  be  attended  with  the  like  catastrophe 
that  happened  to  the  PhiUstines.* 

4.  Of  the  furniture  of  Eastern  houses  we  shall  only  notice 
theduan,  or  sofa;  which,  indeed,  formed  the  principal  put 
thereof.  This  we  do  the  rather,  because  our  trsoislatorB  have 
frequently  spoken  of  **  beds/'  in  such  a  connexioii  as  is  veiy 
likely  to  perplex  the  reader.  It  will  be  recollected  iriut 
Dr.  ohaw  nas  just  said  about  these  indispensable  requisites  m 
an  Eastern  house ;  to  which  we  add,  that  the  narrow  mattresses 
of  which  he  speaks,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  seat  by  day, 
and  a  bed  by  night.  The  place  of  honour,  on  these  seats,  u 
the  comer,  and  mis  will  explain  Amos  iii.  12— ''^  The  chikbea 
of  Israel  diall  be  taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria,  in  the  corm 
of  a  bed :"  —  in  the  place  of  honour — ^the  most  ea^,  voluptuooik 
indulging  station  of  the  duan.  The  Orientals  n-eguently  by 
their  beds  on  the  floor,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  J.  Chardin, 
Mr.  Hanway,  Dr.  Russell,  and  other  travellers.  Mr.  Hanwaj 
describes  the  beds  of  Persia  as  consisting ''  only  of  two  cotton 

auilts,  one  of  which  is  folded  double  and  serves  as  a  mattress, 
le  o^er  as  a  covering,  with  a  large  flat  pillow  for  the  head" 
Was  it  on  such  a  bed  as  this  that  Saul  slept,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  7? 
And  was  not  the  bed  of  the  paralytic  of  this  description? 
(Luke  V.  19 ;  Mark  ii.  4,  1 1.) —  "  Anse,  take  up  thy  bed,"  that 
is,  thy  mattress  —  the  quilt  spread  under  thecf 


SECTION  V. 

COSTUME    OF   THE   JEWS. 


1.  Permanency  of  Eastern  customs — 2.  Oriental  dress — 3.  Paint- 
ing of  the  eyes — 4.  Illustrations  of  Scripture — 5.  Treatment  of 
the  beard — 6.  Sandals — 7.  Phylacteries — 8.  Personal  ornaments. 

1.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  permanency 
of  Eastern  customs ;  and  hence  the  assistance  which  may  be 
derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  manners  and 
characters  of  the  Orientals  as  they  at  present  exist,  in  the 
illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  This  has  been  noticed 
by  many  writers,  and  happily  it  has  recently  engaged  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  most  intelligent  travellers  in  that 

•  Shaw's  Travels,  voL  i.  pp.  373—392. 
t  See  Fragments  to  Calmet,  Nos.  zii  ziii. 
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^art  of  the  world,  in  no  ordinary  degree.     "  The  manners  of 
ihe  East,"  says  Mr,  Morier,  "  amidst  all  the  changes  of  a 
remment  and  religion,    are  still  the  same :  they  are  living 
^pressions  from  an  original  mould ;  and  at  every  step  some  ' 
libject,  some  idiom,  some  dress,  or  some  custom  of  common 
mSe,   reitiinds  the  traveller  of  ancient  times,    and  confirms 
■kbove  all,  the  beauty,  the  accuiacy,    and  the  propriety  of 
pe  language  and  the  history  of  the  Bible."*     In  the  last 
fcction  the  reader  has  seen  the  utility  of  this  kind  of  inform- 
(tioD,  relative  to  eastern  buildings,    for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
laining  various  expressions  and  allusions  in  Scripture :  in  this 
iction  he  will  perceive  its   importance  to  a  still    greater 
&tent. 
2.  The  following  description  of  the  Eastern  dress   is  fur* 
■ished  by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  will  admirably  answer  our  present   , 
rttrpose.     The  chief   branch  of  the   manufactories  of  Bar*  . 
lary,   is  described  by  this  intelligent  and  accurate  writex; 
0  consist  in  the  makmg  of  hykes,  or  blankets,  as  we  should 
lull  them,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account.     They   , 
e  of  different  sizes,  and  of  different  qualities  and  degrees  (tf 
The  usual  size  of  them  is  six  yards  long,  and  fiy« 
:  six  feet  broad,  serving  the  Kabyle  and  Arab  for  a  comt 
^ete  dress  in  the  day,  and,  as  "  they  sleep  in  their  raiment,'*  _ 
H  the  Israelites  did  of  old  (Dent.  xxiv.  13),  it  serves  likewiad  j 
r  his  bed  and  covering  by  night.     It  is  a  loose,  but  trouble^  . 
lome  garment,  being  frequently  disconcerted  and  falling  upott  ] 
She  ground  ;  so  that  the  person  who  wears  it,  is  every  mo* 
Baent  obliged  to  tuck  it  up,    and  fold   it   anew  about  his  , 
'»dy.     This  shews  the  great  use  there  is  of  a  girdle,  when- 
iver  they  are  concerned  in  any  active  employment;  and  id 
tonsequence  thereof,   the  force  of  the  Scnpture  injunctioi^  ', 
ktluding  thereunto,  "  of  having  our  loins  girded,"  in  ordef  1 
'  J  set  about  it.     See  Luke  xvii.  8  ;  Acts  xii.  8 ;  Eph.  vi.  14  ( 
Lev.  i,  13,   and  xv.  6.     The  method  of  wearing  these  gar*  ] 
■  Vients,  with  the  use  they  are  at  other  times  put  to,  in  servit^ 
(for  coverlids  to  their  beds,  should  induce  us  to  take  the  finM 
B  of  them  at  least,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  ladies  and  i 
1  of  distinction,    to  be   the  peplus  of   the  ancients, 
Ruth's  veil,  which  held  six  measures  of  barley  (Ruth  iii.  15)j  ' 
Blight  be  of  the  like  fashion,  and  have  served  extraordinariff  j 
I  for  the  same  use ;  as  were  also  the  clothes  (the  upper  ga^  I 
I  tnents)  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  34),  wherein  they  folded  ' 
I  ap  their  kneading-troughs ;  as  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Kabyles 
I  do  to  this  day  things  of  the  like  burden  and  incumbrance  in 

•  Preface  to  Serond  Journey,  &c,  load,  IBia. 
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their  hykes.  Their  burnooses  also  are  often  used  upon  these 
occasions.  It  is  very  probable  like^^ise,  that  the  loose  fold- 
ing ^rmenty  the  to^  of  the  Romans,  was  of  this  kind. 
For  if  the  drapery  of  their  statues  is  to  instruct  us,  this  is 
actually  no  other  than  the  dress  of  the  Arabs^  when  they 
appear  in  their  hykes.  The  plaid  of  the  Highlanders  in  Scot- 
land is  the  very  same. 

Instead  of  the  fibula,  that  was  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
Arabs  join  together  with  thread  or  with  a  wooden  bodkin, 
the  two  upper  comers  of  this  garment;  and  after  having 
placed  them  first  over  one  of  their  shoulders,  they  then  fold 
the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  serves  them 
frequently  instead  of  an  apron ;  wherein  they  carry  herbs, 
loaves,  com,  8ic.  and  may  illustrate  several  allusions  made 
thereto  in  Scripture;  as,  gathering  the  lap  full  of  wild 
gourds  (2  Kings  iv.  39) ;  rendering  seven  fold ;  giving  good 
measure  into  the  bosom  (Psal.  &xix.  12;  Luke  vi.  38); 
"  shaking  the  lap,  Neh.  v.  13,  &c. 

The  bumoose,  which  answers  to  our  cloak,  is  often,  for 
warmth,  worn  over  these  hykes.  It  is  woven  in  one  piece, 
and  shaped  exactly  like  the  garment  of  the  little  god  Tele&- 
phoms ;  mz,  strait  about  the  neck,  with  a  cape  or  Hippo- 
crates' sleeve,  for  a  cover  to  the  head,  and  lyide  below  like 
a  cloak.  Some  of  them  .  likewise  are  fringed  round  the 
bottom,  like  Parthenaspa*s  and  Trajan's  garment  upon  the 
basso  relievos  of  Constantine's  arch.  The  bumoose^  vnthout 
the  cape,  seems  to  answer  to  the  Roman  pallimn  ;  and  with 
it,  to  the  bardocucuUus. 

If  we  except  the  cape  of  the  bumoose,  which  is  only  oc- 
casionally used  during  a  shower  of  rain,  or  in  very  cold 
weather,  several  Arabs  and  Kabvlcs  go  bare-headed  all  the 
year  long,  as  Massinissa  did  of  old,  binding  their  temples 
only. with  a  narrow  fillet,  to  prevent  their  locks  from  being 
troublesome.  As  the  ancient  diadema  might  originally  serve 
for  this  purpose,  so  it  appears,  from  busts  and  meaals,  to 
have  been  of  no  other  fashion.  But  the  Moors  and  Turks, 
with  some  of  the  principal  Arabs,  wear  upon  the  crown  of 
the  head,  a  small  hemispherical  cap  of  scarlet  cloth,  another 
great  branch  of  their  woollen  manufactory.  The  turbant,  as 
they  call  a  long  narrow  web  of  linen,  silk,  or  muslin,  is  folded 
round  the  bottom  of  these  caps,  and  very  properly  distin- 
guishes, by  the  number  and  fashion  of  the  folds,  the  several 
orders  and  degrees  of  soldiers,  and  sometimes  of  citizens, 
one  from  another.  We  find  the  same  dress  and  ornament  of 
the  head,  the  tiara  as  it  was  called,  upon  a  number  of  medals, 
statutes,  and  basso  relievos  of  the  ancients. 
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Under  the  hyke,  some  wear  a  close-bodied  frock  or  tunic 
(a  jillebba  they  call  it),  with  or  without  sleeves,  which  differs 
littie  from  the  Roman  tunica,  or  habit  in  which  the  con- 
stellation Bootes  is  usually  painted.    The  coat  of  our  Saviour, 
which  "  was  woven  without  seam  from  top  throughout "  (John 
xix.  23),  might  be  of  the  like  fashion.     This  too,  no  less 
than  the  hyke,  is  to  be  girded  about  their  bodies,  especially 
when  they  are  engaged  in  any  labour,  exercise,  or  employ- 
ment;  at  which  times,  they  usually  throw  off  their  bumooses 
and  hykes,  and  remain  only  in  these  tutiics.     And  of  this 
kind  probably  was  the  habit  wherewith  our  Saviour  might 
•Btill  be  clothed,  when  he  is  said  to  lay  aside  his  garments 
'  (imatia,  bumoose  and  hyke,  John  xiii.  4),  and  to  take  a  towel 
and  gird  himself;  as  was  likewise  the  fisher's  coat  (John  xxi. 
.7.)  which  St.  Peter  girded  about  him,  when  he  is  said  to  be 
naked ;  or  what  the  same  person,  at  the  command  of  the 
angel  (Acts  xii.  8),  might  have  girded  upon  him,  before  he  is 
enjoined  to  cast  his  garment  about  him.     Now,  the  hyke,  or 
bumoose,  or  both,  being  probably  at  that  time  the  proper 
dress,  clothing,  or  habit  of^  the  eastern  nations,  as  they  still 
continue  to  be  of  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs,  when  they  laid  them 
aside,  or  appeared  without  one  or  the  other,  they  might  very 
properly  be  said  to  be  undressed,  or  naked,*  according  to 
the  Eastern  manner  of  expression.    This  same  convenient 
and  uniform  shape  of  the  garments,  that  are  made  to  fit 
all  persons,  may  well  illustrate  a  variety  of  expressions  and 
occurrences  in  Scripture,   which,   to  ignorant  persons,    too 
much  misled  by  our  own  fashions,  may  seem  difficult  to  ac- 
count for.    Thus,  amoi^  many  other  instances,  we  read  that 
the  goodly  raiment  of  Esau  was  put  upon  Jacob ;  that  Jona- 
than stripped  himself  of  his  garments ;  and  the  best  robe 
was  brought  out,  and  put  upon  the  prodigal  son ;  and   that 
raiment,  and  changes  of  raiment,  are  often  given,  and  imme- 
diately put  on  (as  they  still  continue  to  be  m  these  Eastern 
nations),  without  such  previous  and  occasional  alterations, 
as  would  be  required  amongst  us  in  the  like  distribution  or 
exchange  of  garments. 

The  girdles,  which  have  been  occasionally  mentioned 
before,  are  usually  of  worsted,  very  artfully  woven  into  a 
variety  of  figures,  such  as  the  rich  girdles  of  the  virtuous 
virgins  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  Prov.  xxxi.  24.  They 
are  made  to  fold  several  times  about  the  body;  one  end 
of  which  being  doubled  back,  and  sewn  along  the  edges, 
serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to  the  acceptation  of  the 

*  To  be  naked,  is  the  same  as  to  be  ill-clothed^  according  to  Seneca. 
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zone  in  the  ScriptureB.  The  Turka  make  a  further  use  of 
these  girdles,  by  fixing  therein  their  knives  and  poinarde;* 
whilst  the  hojias,  t.  e.  the  writers  and  secretaries,  suapend 
in  the  same  their  inkhorns ;  a  custom  as  old  as  the  prophtt 
Ezekiel  (ix.  2),  who  mentions  a  "  person  clothed  in  whiU 
linen,  with  an  inkhom  upon  his  loins," 

It  is  customary  for  the  Turks  and  Moors  to  wear  shirtt 
of  linen,  or  cotton,  or  gauze,  underneath  the  tunic;  but  the 
Arabs  wear  nothing  but  woollen.  There  is  a  ceremony  in- 
deed in  some  dou-wars,  which  obliges  the  bridegroom  and 
the  bride  to  wear  each  of  them  a  shirt  at  the  celebration  t^ 
their  nuptials  ;  but  then,  out  of  a  strange  kind  of  superattr- 
tion,  they  are  not  afterwards  to  wash  them,  or  put  them  off, 
whilst  one  piece  hangs  to  another.  The  sleeves  of  the»: 
shirts  are  wide  and  open,  without  folds  at  the  neck  or  wriat,^ 
as  ours  have :+  those,  particularly  of  the  women,  are  ofieo'i 
times  of  the  richest  gauze,  adorned  with  different  coloured 
ribbands,  interchangeably  sewed  to  each  other. 

Neither  are  the  Bedoweens  accustomed  to  wear  drawers ;. 
a  habit,  notwithstanding  which,  the  citizens  of  both  sexes 
constantly  appear  in,  especially  when  they  go  abroad  or 
receive  visits.  The  virgins  aje  distinguished  from  the  matrons, 
in  having  their  drawers  made  of  needle-work,  striped  ailk  «; 
linen,  just  as  Tamar's  garment  is  described,  2  Sam.  xiii.  1ft.  " 
But  when  the  women  are  at  home  and  in  private,  then  theii. 
hykes  are  laid  aside,  and  sometimes  their  tunics ;  and  instead 
of  drawers,  they  bind  only  a  towel  about  their  loins-  A 
Barbary  matron,  in  her  undress,  appears  like  Silanus  in  the 
Admiranda. 

When  these  ladies  appear  in  public,  they  always  fold 
themselves  up  so  closely  m  these  nykes,  that  even  without 
their  veils,  we  could  discover  very  little  of  their  faces.  But, 
in  the  summer  months,  when  they  retire  to  their  country- 
seats,  they  walk  abroad  with  less  caution;  though,  evea 
then,  upon  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  they  always  drop 
their  veils,  as  Rebekah  did  upon  the  sight  of  Isaac,  Gen. 
xxiv.  65,     They  all  affect  to  have  their  hair,  the  instrument 

*  The  poinird  oF  Elic  Arab  is  made  crooked,  like  the  cupia  or   harp  of  tba 

t  The  figure  in  Issiah  (lii.  10),  "The  Lord  hiith  rnsde  bare  his  holy  arm,"  is 
most  lively  i  for  the  loose  gleeve  of  the  Arab  shirt.  «  well  as  that  of  the  outer 
garment,  lesves  the  Hrm  bo  compietely  free,  that,  in  an  instant,   the  Itfl  hand 

Sussing  up  the  rigbtami  makaa  it  bare ;  and  this  isdonewhrn  a  person — aaoldier, 
ir  ei^iple,  about  to  strike  with  the  sword  —  intends  to  gire  his  right  arm  AiIl 
play.  The  ima^e  represents  Jehovah  as  unddenly  prspared  to  inSict  eometre- 
mendoHB,  yet  righteousjudgTQent  — so  effectual,  that"  all  the  ends  of  the  wntld 
riuOl  lee  the  Miration  of  God."  —  Jowett's  Chriiitiati  KeuBiches  in  SjniB,  p.  2S2. 
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of  their  pride  (Isa.  xxii.  12),  hang  down  to  the  ground, 
■which,  after  they  have  collected  into  one  lock,  they  bind 
and  plait  with  ribbands ;  a  piece  of  finery  disapproved  of 
by  the  apostle,  1  Pet.  iii.  3.  Where  nature  has  been  leas 
liberal  in  this  ornament,  there  the  detect  is  supplied  by  art, 
and  foreign  hair  is  procured  to  be  interwoven  with  the  natural. 
Absalom's  hair,  which  was  sold  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26.)  for  two 
hundred  shekels,  might  have  been  applied  to  this  use. 
After  the  hair  is  thus  plaited,  they  proceed  to  dress  their 
beads,  by  tying  above  the  lock  I  have  described  a  triangular 
piece  of  linen,  adorned  with  various  figures  in  needle  work. 
This,  among  persons  of  better  fashion,  is  covered  vrith  a 
sarmah,  as  they  call  it  (of  the  like  sound  with  the  moon- 
like  ornaments  of  Isa.  iii.  18),  which  is  made  in  the  same 
triangular  shape,  of  thin  flexible  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  artr- 
fiiUy  cut  through,  and  engraven  in  imitation  of  lace,  and 
might  therefore  answer  to  the  ornament  mentioned  above.  A 
handkerchief  of  crane,  gauze,  silk,  or  painted  linen,  bound 
ft^ose  over  the  sarmah,  and  falling  afterwards  carelessly  upon 
^he  favourite  lock  of  hair,  completes  the  head-dress  of  the 
tloorish  ladies. 

3ut  none  of  these  ladies  think   themselves  completely 
Idreseed,  till  they  have  tinged  their  eye-lids  with  Al  ka-hol, 
°t.  e.  the  powder  of  lead  ore.     And  as  this  is  performed  by 
trst  dipping  into  this  powder  a  small  wooden  bodkin,  of  the 
bickness  of  a  quill,  and  then  drawing  it  afterwards  through 
pbe  eye-Hds,  over  the  ball  of  the  eye,  we  have  a  lively  image 
»f  what  the  prophet  (Jer,  iv.  30.)  may  be  supposed  to  mean 
(fey  renting  the  eyes  (not,  as  we  render  it,  witn  painting,  but) 
"with  pouk,  lead  ore.     The  sooty  colour  which  is  thus  com- 
municated to  the  eyes,  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful  grace- 
jfulness  to  persons  of  all  complexions.     The  practice  of  it,  no 
■doubt,  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity ;  for,  besides  the  instance 
lialready  taken  notice  of,  we  find  that  when  Jezebel  is  said 
*(2  Kings  ix.  30.)   to  have  painted  her  face,   the  original  ia, 
■  Hhe  adjusted  (or  set  off)  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  pouk, 
m-oT  lead  ore.     So  likewise  Ezekiel  xxiii.  40,  is  to  be  under- 
Istood.     Karan-happuc,  i.  e.  the  horn  of  pouk,  or  lead  ore,  the 
f  name  of  Job's  youngest  daughter,  was  relative  to  this  custom 
and  practice.     The  Latin  appellation,  fucus,  is  a  derivative 
also  from  the  same.* 


*  Tnveli,  vol.  i.  pp.  403 — 113.  Dr.  Runsell  gives  tbe  foUowiuo;  account  of  thii 
operntion,  aDdoflhemanneria  which  the  powder  is  prepnred.  "Upon  tbc  prin. 
ciple  of  BtreogChenijig  the  sight,  as  well  as  an  omaraenl,  it  is  become  a  general 
prftttice  among  the  women,  to  black  the  inside  of  their  eye-lids,  hy  applying  a 
powder  called  Imed,  which  ■ppeora  to  be  a  rich  lead  ore,  prepared  by  roHsling 
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4.  These  observations  happily  illustrate  seyeral  passages 
of  Scripture  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  the  writer. 
Dr.  Harwood  has  supplied  the  defect.  A  passage  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles^  he  remarks,  clearly  fixes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  upper  garment  and  the  tunic.  Duiing  Peter's  stay 
at  Joppa,  one  Dorcas  a  christian,  who  is  recorded  to  be  a  per- 
son of  a  truly  amiable  and  beneficent  disposition,  fell  sick 
and  died.  The  Christians  in  Joppa  having  received  informa- 
tion that  Peter  was  at  Lydda,  dispatched  two  messengers  to 
him,  intreating  he  would  come  to  them  without  delay.  On 
Peter's  arrival  they  took  him  into  an  upper  roonn  where  the 
corpse  lay,  round  which  a  number  of  indigent  widows  stood 
batned  in  tears,  deploring  the  irreparable  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained, and  shewing  Peter  a  variety  of  under  and  upper 
garments,  which  Dorcas  had  charitably  made  to  clothe 
poor  necessitous  objects.  It  was  these  imatia,  or  upper  ga^ 
ments,  consisting  of  a  loose  square  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  body,  which  that  vast  multitude,  who  escorted 
Jesus  in  the  triumphant  procession  into  the  capital,  spread 
in  the  public  road  by  way  of  carpet.  Plutarch  informs  us, 
that  the  same  affectionate  respect  and  reverence  was  paid  to 
Cato.  *'  When  Gate's  expedition  was  ended,  he  was  escorted 
not  only  with  the  customary  praises  and  acclamations,  but 
with  tears  and  the  tenderest  endearments,  the  populate  spread- 
ing their  garments  under  his  feet  wherever  he  walked,  and 
with  affectionate  fervour  kissing  his  hands,  —  testimonies  of 

{)ublic  respect  which  the  Romans  at  that  time  shewed  to  very 
ew  of  their  commanders."  When  Jesus  was  seized,  we  read 
that  a  young  man,  excited  by  the  tumult  and  disturbance  that 
was  made  in  the  dead  of  night,  hastily  threw  about  him  a 
linen  garment,  issued  from  the  house  to  learn  the  occasion  of 
this  confusion,  and  followed  the  crowd  for  some  time.  But 
the  officers,  who  apprehended  Jesus,  thinking  him  one  of  his 
companions,  immediately  seized  him  :  upon  which  he  left  his 
garment  in  their  hands,  fled  away  naked,  and  thus  narrowly 
made  his  escape  from  them. 

All  the  Grecian  and  Roman  women,  without  distinction, 
wore  their  hair  long.     On  this  they  lavished  all  their  art, 


it  in  a  quince,  apple,  or  tniiBe,  and  then  leviffatcd  with  oil  of  s^eet  almonds 
on  a  marble  stone.  Their  method  of  appljring  the  powder  is  by  a  cylindrical  piece 
of  silver,  steel,  or  ivory,  about  two  inches  long,  made  very  smooth,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  common  probe  :  this  thev  wet  with  water,  in  order  that  the  powder 
may  stick  to  it,  and  applying  the  middle  part  horizontally  to  the  eye,  Ihey  shut 
the  eye-lids  upon  it,  and  so  drawing  it  through  between  them,  it  blacks  ♦he 
inside,  laaving  a  narrow  black  ring  all  round  the  edge.*'  —  Hist,  of  Aleppo, 
p.  102. 
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g  it  in  Tarious  forms,  and  embellishing  it  with  divers 
ents.     In  the  ancient  medals,  statues^  and  ba9so  relievos, 
hold  those  plaited  tresses  which  the  apostles  Peter  and 
:  condemn,  and  see  those  expensive  and  fantastic  decora- 
which  the  ladies  of  those  times  bestowed  upon  their 
"ress.     This  pride  of  braided  and  plaited  tresses,  this 
itation  of  jewels,  this  vain  display  of  finery,  the  Apostles 
ict  as  proofs  of  a  light  and  little  mind,  and  inconsistent 
the  modesty  and  decorum  of  Christian  women.  St.  Paul 
first  epistle  to  Timothy  (ch.  ii.  9),  in  the  passage  where 
ndemnsit,  shews  us  in  what  the  pride  of  female  dress  then 
ted.     '^  I  enjoin  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest 
el,  with  shame-facedness  and  sobriety :  not  with  broi- 
hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array :  but  (which  be- 
th  women  professing  godliness)  with  good  works."     St. 
in  like  manner  ordains,  that  the  adorning  of  the  fan- 
should  not  be  so  much  that  "  outward  adorning  of  plait- 
the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  ap- 
1 :  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that 
h  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
iet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price."     It 
isigreeable  and  instructive  to  read  the  sentiments  of  the  wise 
tients  upon  this  subject,  and  the  salutary  directions  they 
^"jiidress  to  the  fair  sex.     On  the  contrary,  tne  men  in  those 
«^snes  universally  wore  their  hair  short,  as  appears  from  all 
le  books,  medals,  and  statues,  that  have  been  transmitted 
us.     This  circumstance  formed  a  principal  distinction  in 
4ress  between  the  sexes.    This  happily  illustrates  the  foUow- 
jitig  passage  in  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  14, 15,  *'  Doth  not  even  na- 
<*j  tare  itself  teach  you,  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a 
^fhame  to  him.     But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair  it  is  a  glory 
^  to  her ;  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering." 
^^       The  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies,  moreover,  never  appeared 
..  in  public  without  a  veil.     Hence  St.  Paul  severely  censures 
g.   the  Corinthian  women  for  appearing  in  the  church  without  a 
veil,  praying  to  God  uncovered,  hereby  throwing  off  the  de- 
j    cency  and  modesty  of  the  sex,  and  exposing  themselves  and 
^    their  religion  to  the  satire  and  calumny  of  the  heathens.    The 
whole  passage  beautifully  and  clearly  exhibits  to  the  reader's 
^    ideas  the  distinguishing  customs  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
different  dress  and  appearance  of  the  sexes,  1  Cor.  xi.  4.     •*  I 
t     desire  you  to  observe,  that  of  every  man  the  head  is  Christ ; 
'     of  every  woman,  the  man  ;  and  of  Christ,  the  Deity.     Now 
;      every  man,  who  prays  or  speaks  in  public  with  his  head  co- 
vered, derogates  from  the  dignity  of  Christ  his  head.     On 
the  contrary,  every  woman,  who  prays  or  speaks  in  public 
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with  her  head  uncovered,  degrades  the  dignity  of  die  man 
who  is  her  head,  for  this  is  a  singularity  as  uncharactaristicil 
of  the  sex,  as  to  have  the  hair  entirely  cut  off.  But  if  a  wo- 
man will  not  consent  to  wear  her  veil,  let  her  even  have  her 
hair  cut  short  like  the  man  —  but  if  it  be  to  the  last  degree 
scandalous  and  indecent  for  a  woman  to  have  her  hair  cut 
short,  or  shaved  off,  let  her,  for  the  same  reascxi  be  veiled. 
A  man  indeed  ought  not  to  have  his  head  veiled,  as  he  is  the 
glorious  image  of  God  ;  but  the  woman  is  only  the  glorious 
mia^  of  the  man:  For  the  man  was  not  formed  poste- 
rior to  the  woman,  but  the  woman  was  formed  out  of  the 
man.  Nor  was  the  man  formed  for  the  woman,  but  the  wo- 
man for  the  man.  In  your  assemblies,  therefore,  the  woman 
ought  to  wear  a  veil  on  account  of  the  heathen  spies  who 
are  purposely  sent  to  inspect  your  conduct.  I  appeal  to  you, 
is  it  decent  for  a  woman  to  address  the  Deity  without  a  veill 
Doth  not  the  universal  prevalence  of  modem  custom  itsdf 
teach  you,  that  for  a  man  to  wear  long  flowing  tresses,  dressed 
in  the  manner  of  women,  is  the  hignest  indecency  and  dis- 
grace ?  *  But  the  long  and  flowing  hair  of  the  fair'sex  is  their 
aistinguishing  grace  and  ornament  —  for  this  was  lavished 
upon  them  by  me  hand  of  nature  for  a  covering.  But  if  any 
person,  appear  disposed  to  litigate,  and  raise  disputes  on  this 
topic,  let  him  be  assured,  that  neither  we  the  apostles  urge, 
or  the  churches  of  God  practise  any  such  custom.*' -f- 

There  are  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  costume  of  the 
Jews,  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed. 

6.  Of  the  veneration  in  which  the  beard  was  held  by  the 
Jewish  people,  we  have  several  examples  in  Scripture.  Thus 
it  was  considered  the  highest  insult,  when  Hanun,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  cut  off  the  beards  of  David's  ambassadcnrs, 
2  Sam.  X.  4,  6.  And  from  ch.  xx.  9,  we  see  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  particular  friends  to  salute  each  other  by  kissing  the 
beard.  The  Jews  were  not  singular  in  these  respects,  for  the 
Eastern  people  generally  held  this  mark  of  virility  in  the 
highest  veneration.  Thevenot  says,  the  Turks  greatly  esteem 
a  man  who  has  a  fine  beard  ;  that  it  is  a  great  affront  to  take 
one  by  his  beard,  unless  to  kiss  it,  and  that  they  swear  by 
the  beard.  J  And  D'Arvieux  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of 
an  Arab,  who,  having  received  a  wound  in  his  jaw,  chose  to 
hazard  his  Ufe,  rather  than  suffer  the  surgeon  to  remove  his 
beard.  § 

6.  For  the  feet,  the  common  dress  was  shoes  or  sandals. 
The  sandal  was  a  piece  of  strong  leather,  or  wood,  fastened 

^  *  See  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  and  Josephus,  Antiq.  b.  xiy.  c.3. 
f  Harw<x>d*8  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  &c. 
I  Tom*  i.  p.  67.  §  Tom.  ii.  p.  214. 
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>  the  sole  of  the  foot  with  strings,  tied  round  the  ankle  and 
r,  and  which  are  called  shoe-latchets,  Gen,  xiv.  23,  &c. 
nen  they  approached  God,  in  acts  of  worship,  this  part  of 
e  dreas  was  laid  aside :  the  priest  always  minietered  bare- 

Dt. 

7.  In  describing  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  mnst 
K>t  omit  their  phylacteries,  or  tepkeUm,  which  were  held  in 
pich  estimation  among  them.  These  phylacteries  were  httle 
rils  of  parchment,  in  which  were  written  the  following  pas- 

kgeaof  the  law:  —  (1.)  "  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  first-bora  : 
lataoever  openeth  the  womb  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
ioth  of  man  and  beast,  it  is  mine,"  &c.  Ex.  xiii.  2—10. 
2.)  "  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into 
i  of  the  Canaanites,"  &c.  to  ver.  16.  —  (3.)  From  the 
j4ih  verse  of  the  6th  chap,  of  Deuteronomy,  "  Hear,  0  Israel, 
'  e  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  to  ver.  6.  —  (4.)  From  ver. 
I  of  chap.  xi.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  shall 
uken  diligently  to  my  commandments,"  &c.  to  end  of  ver. 
.  These  they  wore  upon  the  forehead,  and  the  wrist  of  the 
gft  aim.  The  obligation  to  wear  these  appendages  to  their 
Ifess  is  founded  on  Ex.  xiii.  16 ;  Deut.  vi.  8;  xi.  18.  And 
t  is  to  be  observed,  that  our  Saviour  finds  no  fault  with  the 
Pharisees  for  wearing  them,  but  ooly  for  making  them  large, 
'o  be  seen  of  men.  Matt,  xxiii.  5. 

8.  Nose  and  ear-rings  are  very  general  parts  of  the  dress 
*  an  Eastern  female,  and  they  are  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
re.  See  Gen.  xxiv.  47 ;  xxxv.  4 ;  Isa.  iii.  20 ;  Ezek.  xvi. 
,  Stc,     Sir  John  Chardin  says,  "  It  is  the  custom  in  almost 

1  the  East,  for  the  women  to  wear  rings  in  their  noses,  in  the 

tft  nostril,  which  is  bored  low  down  in  the  middle.     These 

mgs  are  of  gold,  and  have  commonly  two  pearls,  with  one 

^by  between  them.     I  never  saw  a  girl,  or  young  woman  in 

'  rabia,  or  in  all  Persia,  who  did  not  wear  a  ring  after  this 

inner  in  her  nostril,"*     Montfaucon  describes  a  statue  of  a 

P'emale,  which  was  discovered  at  Ponto  when  he  was  at  Rome, 

laving  in  her  ears  two  large  pendants ;  on  one  of  which  was 

■  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Juno.     Will 

I  this  circumstance  help  us  to  determine  the  reason  for  Jacob 

■tuiying  underground,  all  the  rings  which  were  in  the  ears  of 

^lis  family  when  he  came  out  of  Shechem  ?  f     The  prophet 

Bzekiel  (xvi.  11)  speaks  of"  chains  on  the  neck,"  as  does 

eolomon  also  (Cant,  i,  10),  and  there  seems  to  be  a  reference 

so  the  thread  on  which  the  precious  stones  forming  these  were 

iiang,  in  Gen.  xiv.  23, — "  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even 
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to  a  shoe-latchet/'  &c.  The  following  descriptioii  of  the 
dress  of  a  Turkish  sultana  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  natme 
of  their  ornaments:  —  ''Round  her  neck  she  wore  three 
i^ains,  which  reached  to  her  knee ;  one  of  large  pearls,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  hung  a  fine  coloured  emerald,  as  big  as  i 
turkey's  eg^;  another  consisting  of  200  emeralds  dose 
joined  togemer^  of  the  most  lively  green,  perfectly  matched, 
every  one  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece,  and  as  thick  as  three 
crown  pieces;  and  another  of  small  emerdds,  perfectly  round/'* 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  costliness  of  these  ornaments 
would  be  proportionate  to  the  condition  of  the  wearer.  Brace^ 
lets  seem  to  have  been  worn  on  the  arms  by  both  male  and 
female  (2  Sam.  i.  10;  Is.  iii.  19;  Ezek.  xvi.  11),  and  by.  the 
females,  on  the  leg  also.  Is.  iii.  20.  Chardin  says,  that  in 
Persia  and  Arabia,  "  the  females  wear  rings  about  the  ankk, 
which  are  full  of  little  bells. "  This  will  explain  Isaiah  iii.  16. 
*^  They  walk,  mincing  as  they  go,  and  making  a  tinkling  with 
their  feet."  +  Another  accompaniment  of  female  dress,  vm 
the  hand  mirror,  which  was  made  of  metal ;  for  of  some  of 
these,  Moses  made  the  foot  of  the  laver  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8) ;  and 
Dr.  Lowth  informs  us,  that  he  was  possessed  of  one  which 
had  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum^  which  was 
not  above  three  inches  square.  J 
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MARRIAGES    OF    THE    JEWS,    AND    TREATMENT     OF    THEIR 

CHILDREN. 

I.  Marriages. — L  Espousals — 2.  Purchasing  the  bride — 3.  Mar- 
riages contracted  at  an  early  age  —  4.  Marriage  ceremonies— 
.5.  Public  processions  —  6.  Nuptial  entertainments — 7.  Tlie 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins  — 8.  Polygamy — 9.  Divorce  —  1 0.  The 
support  of  widows  — 1 1 .  Laws  relative  to  marriages.  II.  Treat- 
MENT  OF  CHILDREN. —  1.  Birth — 2.  Circumcisiou  —  3.  Re- 
ligious instruction — 4.  Trades— 5.  The  first  born — 6. Adoption. 

I.  There  were  several  things  connected  with  the  nuptials 
of  the  Hebrews  so  essentially  different  from  any  thing  ob- 

*  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  Let.  39. 

f  Mucn  curious  information  relative  to  the  Eastern  dress  may  be  seen  in  the 
Fragments  to  Calmet,  Numbers  6(}7 — 672,  &c. 
^  Notes  on  Isa.  viii.  1. 
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"ved  among  us,  that  a  short  notice  of"  them  here  is  indis- 
n  sable, 
Ll.  The  first  thing  which  merits  attention  is  the  method' 
J  contracting  this  sacred  obligation  —  their  espousals.     It 
Ktimes  happened  that  several  yeara  elapsed  between  the 
_  ousals  and  the  marriage  of  the  contracting  parties  *,  dur- 
f  which  period  the  bride  remained  at  home  with  her  parents,'  . 
d  was  under  the  same  obligations  of  fidelity  to  her  spouse 
tif  the  nuptials  had  been  Eolemnized.    Sec  Matt.  i.  18.—- 
i  general)  however,  only  two  or  three  months  elapsed  from' 
■?  time  of  the  espousals  to  that  of  the  marriage, 
".  It  is  seen,  from  several  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the 
tom  of  purchasing  the  bride  prevailed  among  the  descen-' 
Jits  of  Abraham,     Thus  Shechem   says  to  Jacob,  whose 
nughter  Dinah  he  wished  to  espouse,  "  Ask  me  never  so- 
^ch  dowry  and  gifts,"  &c.     See  also  1  Sam,  xviii,  25.     The' 
'istom  still  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  hence  a'    . 
merous  family  of  daughters  is  a  source  of  great  wealth. — ' 
_  here  the  bridegroom  is  not  possessed  of  sufficient  property 
g  obtain  the  object  of  his  desire  by  purchase,  he  obtains  hepi 
~f  servitude.     "  They  build  houses,  work  in  their  rice  plan- 
ktons, and  do  all  the  sei'vices  that  may  be  necessary ;  and 
s  often  laeta  three  or  four  years  before  they  can  be  mar- 
"  +     This  will  illustrate  Gen.  xxix.  27. 
.  3,  This  sacred  and  important  obligation  was  contracted  at 
k  very  early  age  among  the  Jews,  in  compliance  with  Eastern 
^stoms  ;  and  hence  the  bride  calls  her  husband,  "  the  guide 
r  my  youth"  (Prov.  ii.  17.  see  also  ver.  18).     At  the  age 
f  eighteen  the  males  could  maiTy,  and  the  females  when  they 
«re  twelve  and  a  day ;  tdl  which  time  they  were  called  little 
iwds:  but  that  very  day  they  becameyoungwomen.lf  Celibacy 
isd  Bterdity  were  considered  great  afflictions  (Judg.  xi.  37 ; 
L,£am.  i.  11,  Sec),  and  large  famihes  as  peculiar  marks  of : 
Tjfi  providential  blessing  of  God,  Prov.  xvii,  6. 
_  4.  Concerning  their  marriages,  Dr,  Brown  has  collected 
be  following  particulars  from  the  Jewish  writers.     On  the' 
lay  of  the  marriage,  the  bride  was  as  elegantly  attired  as  her 
circumstances  would  permit.     For  she  was  lea  by  the  women 
pto  the  dressing  chamber,  without  her  veil,  and  with  dishe- 
n'iBlled  hair,  marriage  songs  being  sung  before  her  as  she  went. 
^lere  she  was  placed  on  a  beautiful  seat,  where  thev  disposed 
t  hair  in  ringlets  (hence  compared  to  the  long  curled  hair  of 
"a  flock  of  goats  on  mount  Gilead,  in  Cant.  iv.  1),  and  orna- 
mented it  with  ribbands  and  trinkets.     They  then  decked  her 

■  Sec  Josephus,  Antiq,  b.  xiv.  c.  13, 
tDapper'a  AfriEa,p.3E 
-  '■  '-    -   "  r.fleb. 
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in  her  wedding  attire,  and  veiled  her,  like  Rebecca,  a 
the  songs  and  rejoicings  of  her  attendants.  Thus  was  the 
"prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  ber  husband,"  Is.  btulO; 
Rev.  xxi.  2.  A  vii^in  was  married  on  the  fourth  dav  of  lh( 
week,  that  if  any  doubts  were  entertained  of  her  viivinityj 
they  could  be  settled  by  the  council  of  three,  on  the  Thow 
day,  which  was  a  synagogue  and  court  day  ;  and  a  W)d5# 
was  married  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  A  woiuan  who  wtf 
either  divorced,  or  a  widow,  neither  married  nor  was  espoosel 
till  after  ninety  days,  that  it  might  be  ascertained  wheth«t 
she  was  enceinte  by  her  former  husband  ;  and  if  two  heathen^ 
who  had  been  married,  became  proselytes  to  Judaism,  iIict^ 
Uved  separate  for  the  same  length  of  time,  that  it  might  b« 
seen  which  of  their  children  were  heathens,  and  which  wh* 
Jews.*  When  the  hour  of  marriage  arrived,  four  pergooi 
walked  before  the  bridegroom,  canying  a  canopy  support^ 
by  four  poles,  that  if  the  bride  intended  to  walk  borne  b)  tbl 
bridegroom's  house  after  the  ceremony,  she  mi^ht  walk  ando 
it  in  company  with  her  husband  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  it  eitliff 
stood  before  the  door,  or  was  taken  into  the  court,  aronnj 
which  the  bouse  was  built,  if  the  marriage  ceremony  was  IS 
be  performed  there;  all  the  bride's  party  exclaiming,  "  Blessel 
be  ne  who  cometh  : "  welcoming  thus  the  bridegroom  and  hU 
friends.  During  the  ceremony,  if  the  father  gave  away  bti 
daughter,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  as  Raguel  did  Saratv 
when  she  was  married  to  Tobit,  presented  her  to  the  brid^ 
groom,  and  said,  "  Behold,  take  her,  after  the  law  of  MoeelSf 
and  lead  her  away ; "  blessing  them,  taking  paper,  writing  an 
instiument  of  covenants,  and  sealing  it,  Tobit  vii.  13,  14.— 
But  if  the  father  did  not  act  as  the  celebrator,  the  bnde  stooi' 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  bridegroom,  in  allusion  to  Ps,  xlv.  9, 
and  the  Rabbi  or  Hezen  of  the  synagogue,  who  acted  as  ce* 
lebrator,  took  the  extremity  of  the  ihetit,  which  weis  about; 
the  bridegroom's  neck,  and  covered  with  it  the  head  of  tirt 
bride,  as  Boaz  did  Ruth,  ch.  iii.  9.  After  which  he  conse- 
crated a  cup  of  wine,  the  bye-standera  joining  in  the  cere- 
mony; and  the  cup  being  thus  blessed,  it  was  given  totlitf 
two  contracting  parties.  The  bridegroom  afterwards  taking 
the  ring  (a  raoaern  invention,  instead  of  the  sum  of  moo^ 
anciently  given  as  the  dowry),  and  putting  it  on  the  finger  of' 
the  bride,  said,  "  Lo,  thou  art  married  to  me  with  this  ring| 
according  to  rfie  form  of  Moses  and  of  Israel."  Two  wit* 
neases  were  then  called,  to  hear  the  marriage  contract  read} 
and  after  they  returned,  another  cup  of  wine  was  consecrated 
and  divided  among  the  guests. 

•UgUtfoot,  Hor.Heb.i  Matt. i.  18;  ICor.rii.M, 
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.  Matters  were  next  so  ordered,  as  to  prepare  for  setting 

nt  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom ;  when,  if  there  was  a 

Bjiopy,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  walked  under  it  {hence, 

bys  the  spouse,  "  His  banner  over  me  was  love,"  Cant.  ii.  4) ; 

pt  if  none,  the  bride  and  her  companions  were  veiled,  she> 

bbwever,  far  deeper  than  they.     Sometimes,  also,  they  used  a 

Uanquin,  and  were  carried  in  state  from  one  house  to  the 

tber;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  to  this  that  David  alludes 

S  Pa.  xlv.  13,  "  The  king's  daughter  is  al!  glorious  within 

e  palanquin,  viz),  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold."     And 

>  this  Solomon  refers,  when  he  says,  of  the  chariot  of  the 

pdegroom  that "  Its  wood  was  of  cedar,  its  pillars  of  silver,  its 

attoni  of  gold,  its  covering  of  purple,  and  the  midst  therec^  ] 

pved  with  love,  or  poetical  amorous  inscriptions  or  devices^ 

r  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,"   Cant.  iii.  9,  10.     The  mar*-  ' 

litase  processions  were  commonly  in  the  night,  by  torch-lightj 

ana  Lightfoot  says,  they  earned  before  them  ten  woodea 

staves,  having  each  of  Uiem  at  top  a  vessel  like  a  dish,  id 

^ch  was  a  piece  of  cloth  or  wick,  dipped  in  oil,  to  give  light 

p  the  company.  *     So  that  the  parable  of  the  ten  vii^ns  was 

vidently  a  delineation  of  national  manners ;  since  they  r&- 

'  red,  in  that  case,  not  only  to  have  oil  in  their  lamps,  but 

lave  vessels  containing  a  quantity  of  oil,  in  order  to  re- 

tenish   these  lamps  from  time  to  time.     Indeed,  we  have 

ireral  allusions  to  the  same  custom,  in  various  passages  of 

ripture.    Thus,  the  spouse,  when  speaking  of  the  bride*    ! 

Dom,  says,  "  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chiefeat 

long  ten  thousand ;"  or,  as  the  original  expresses  it,  "  hght' 

1  with  ten  thousand : "  thereby  meaning  that  he  dazzled  ba»    , 

lolders  as  much  as  a  bridegroom  attended  with  ten  thousand 

mps.  Cant.  v.  10.     And  the  bridegroom  says  of  the  spouse, 

3iat  she  is,  "  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,"  or,  literally, 

(hat  she  is  dazzling  as  women  shone  upon  with  the  nupti^ 

'amps,  when  their  rich  attire  reflected  a  dazzling  lustre.     As 

hey  went  to  the  bridegroom's  house  every  person  who  met 

ihem  gave  place  to  the  procession ;  a  cup  of  wine  was  carried 

■tefore  them;   and  they  were  accompanied  with  music  and 

B-dancing,  Ps.  xlv.  16.     Hence,  in  one  of  the  parables  of  out 

mXxjrd,  the  children  at  their  spoil,  when  imitating  a  marriage 

ocession,  said,  "  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 

inced,"  Luke  vii.  32.     The  praises  of  the  bridegroom  were 

■  also  sung,  in  strains  like  those  iu  Ruth  iv.  11,  12 ;  whilst  the 

Kpraises  of  the  bride  were  celebrated  in  a  similar  manner. — 

■Money  was  scattered  among  the  crowd,  to  remind  them,  if 


■  Bor.  Heb.  Matt  z: 
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need  required^  that  they  had  been  present  at  the  wedding; 
and  barley  also  was  sown  before  the  newly  married  couple,  as 
denoting  their  wishes  for  a  numerous  progeny.* 

6^  Having  reached  the  house  of  the  bride^oom,  they  sat 
down  to  the  marriage  supper^  each  cloth^  with  a  weading 
garment.  Matt.  xxii.  11 ;  and  etiquette  required  that  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  should  remain  silent,  wnilst  the  honours  of 
the  table  were  done  by  the  Architriclinus,  or  governor  of  the 
feasty  Eccles.  xxxi.  1,2;  John  ii.  8.  9.  Besides  the  Architri- 
clinus, there  were  two  other  official  persons,  called  Paranym- 
phi,  or  friends  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  (John  iii.  39), 
whose  office  it  was  to  be  assisting  to  them  as  man  and  maid, 
especially  at  their  entry  into  the  nuptial  chamber.i-  After 
the  feast  was  ended,  mirth  and  dancing  prevailed  ( Jer.  xxxiiL 
11),  which  made  the  prophet  mention  the  want  of  them  as  a 
mark  of  desolation  (ch.  vii.  34;  xvi.  9;  xxv.  10,  11);  but 
whether  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  paities  remained  together, 
or  were  in  separate  apartments,  is  not  said  :  the  last  is  most 
conformable  with  the  manners  of  the  East.  When  the  bride- 
groom retired,  he  spread  his  skirt  over  his  bride^  to  testify  the 
claim  which  the  law  had  ^ven  him,  and  sought  for  those 
signs  which  the  Mosaic  code  required  in  such  cases,  DeuL 
xxii.  13 — 17.  J  In  the  case  of  young  persons  the  marriage 
feast  lasted  seven  days  (Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12. 17; 
Job.  xi.  19),  and  the  bride  retained  the  appellation  for  thirty 
days  after  the  ceremony ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  widow  or  a  wi- 
dower, the  feast  lasted  only  three  days.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  father  to  give  his  daughter,  when  leaving  his  house,  a 
female  slave  as  a  companion,  as  Laban  did  to  each  of  his 
daughters;  hence  Solomon  accounts  those  extremely  poor 
who  had  none,  Prov.  xii.  9.§  In  noticing  the  military  affiiiis 
of  the  Jews,  we  remarked  the  exemption  from  military  service 
for  twelve  months,  which  marrying  a  wife  conferred:  the 
reasons  for  which  law  were  then  stated,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  repeated. 

7.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the  allusions  to  some  parts  of 
the  nuptial  ceremonies  in  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  ten  vir- 
gins. 6ut  we  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  laying  before 
Qie  reader  the  following  illustration  of  that  and  another  touch- 
ing passage  of  holy  writ,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harwood,  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  classic  writers,  to  whom  these 
ceremonies  were  well  known,  has  enabled  him  to  place  many 

*  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  John  ii.  L  f  Idem,  n>id. 

1  See  Harmer's  Outlines  on  Sol.  Song,  p.  11 ;  Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  AleppO) 
p,  113.  note  ;  Sarary's  Letters  on  E^pt,  vol.  iii.  p.  38,  &c. 
$  Brown's  Jewish  Antiquities,  b.  ix..  sect.  2. 
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Psalmist  —  "I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of 
my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  [splendid]  tents  of  the  wicked/' 
Ps.  Ixxxiv,  10.  * 

2.   The  villages  of  Judea,  which  were  situated  in  the 
plains,  were  probably  built  of  mud,  or  clay,  as  they  are  to 
this  day,  in  the  East,  f    Through  these  mud  walls,  it  is  no 
-imcommon  thin^  for  the  thieves  to  dig :  and  hence  the  allu- 
sion of  our  Lord,  ^'  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth — where  thieves  break  through  and  steal,"  Matt.  vi. 
19, 20.    To  the  destruction  of  such  edifices,  occasioned  by 
violent  rains,  there  is  an  allusion  in  Matt.  vii.  26  27,     See 
also  Ps.  Ixii.  3 ;  Is.  xxx.  13. 

'    3.  Of  the  ordinary  eastern  buildings  Dr.  Shaw  has  given 

ft  very  minute  and  interesting  description ;  and  as  it  illustrates 

several  passages  of  Scripture,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 

yre  shall  present  it  to  the  reader.    He  observes — 

.  The  general  method  of  building,  both  in  Barbary  and  the 

I^avant,  seems  to  have  continued  the  same,  from  the  earliest 

ages  down  to  this  time,  without  the  least  alteration  or  im-^ 

]p0vement.    Large  doors,  spacious  chambers,  marble  pave- 

Buents,  cloistered  courts,  with  fountains  sometimes  playing 

in  the  midst,  are  certaiidy  conveniences  very  well  adapted  to 

the  circumstances  of  these  hotter  climates.     The  jealousy 

^ewise  of  these  people  is  less  apt  to  be  alarmed,  whilst,  if 

^we  except  a  small  latticed  window  or  balcony,  which  some^ 

tunes  looks  into  the  street,  all  the  other  windows  open  into 

iheir  respective  courts  or  quadrangles.    It  is  during  the  cele- 

bmtion  only  of  some  zeenah  (as  they  call  a  public  festival), 

thftt  these  nouses  and  their  latticed  windows  or  balconies  are 

left  open.     For  this  being  a  time  of  ^eat  liberty,  revelling; 

and  extravagance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning  both 

the  inside  and  the  outside  of  their  houses  with  their  richest 

furniture ;  whilst  crowds  of  both  sexes,  dressed  out  in  their 

best  apparel,  and  laying  aside  all  modesty  and  restraint,  go 

in  and  out  where  they  please.    The  account  we  have,  2  Kings 

iz.  30,  of  Jezebel's  painting  her  fa^e,  and  tiring  her  head,  and 

lookine  out  at  a  window,  upon  Jehu's  pubUc  entrance  into 

Jezreei,  gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at  one  of 

these  zeenahs  or  solemnities. 

.  The  streets  of  these  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from 
the  sun,  are  usually  narrow,  with  sometimes  a  range  of  shops 
on  each  side.  If  from  these  we  enter  into  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal houses,  we  shall  first  pass  through  a  porch  or  eate-way, 
i^ith  benches  on  each  side,  where  the  master  of  the  family 

*  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

t  See  Sir  R.  Wilson's  Hist,  of  the  Brit.  Expedition  into  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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guests^  who  were  invited  to  the  entertainment^  were  expected 
to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  splendour  of  snchaa 
occasion,  and  as  a  token  of  just  respect  to  the  new-mairied 
couple;  and  that  after  the  procession  m  the  evening  from  the 
bride's  house  was  concluded^  the  guests^  befoie  they  were 
admitted  into  the  hall,  where  the  entertainment  was  serred 
up^  were  taken  into  an  apartment  and  viewed,  that  it  migbt« 
be  known  if  any  stranger  nad  intruded^  or  if  any  of  the  com- 
pany were  apparelled  in  raiment  unsuitable  to  the  genial 
solemnity  they  were  going  to  celebrate ;  and  such,  if  found, 
were  expelled  the  house  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  and 
disgrstce.  From  the  knowledge  of  this  customi,  the  following 
passage  receives  great  light  and  lustre: — When  the  king 
came  m  to  see  the  guests,  he  discovered  among  them  a  person 
who  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment.  He  called  him,  and 
said,  "  Friend,  how  came  you  to  intrude  into  my  palace  in  a 
dress  so  unsuitable  to  this  occasion  V  The  man  was  strock 
dumb — he  had  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  disrespectful 
neglect.  The  kin^  then  caJled  to  his  servants,  and  bade  them 
bind  him  hand  and  foot —  to  drag  him  out  of  the  room — and 
thrust  him  out  into  midnight  darKness."*^ 

8.  In  consec^uence  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  polygamy 
in  the  East^  pnor  to  the  divine  commission  of  Moses,  we  find 
the  practice  from  prudential  motives,  tolerated,  under  certain 
restnctions,  by  his  code  of  laws.  See  Deut.  xxi.  16 — 17; 
Ex.  XXI.  9,  10,  &c.  The  secondary  vrives  of  a  man  were 
termed  concubines,  and  they  differed  from  the  first  wife,  who 
was  the  principal,  in  two  things — (1.)  Where  they  had  been 
bond  slaves,  they  still  continued  under  subjection,  and  were 
at  the  disposal  of  their  proprietors  so  long  as  the  husband 
continued  to  pay  their  matrimonial  duty.  If  deprived  of  this, 
they  obtained  their  freedom,  Ex.  xxi.  7 — 11.  (2.)  Their  chil- 
dren did  not  inherit,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  cases  of  Ke- 
turah  and  Hagar,t  Gen.  xxv.  6,  6.  The  same  distinction 
prevails  to  this  day  in  the  East. 

9.  Upon  the  same  ground  as  polygamy  was  tolerated  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  divorce  also  was  allowed  (Deut.  xxiv*  1 — 4; 
Matt.  xix.  8),  but  was  to  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  as  ^ve 
an  opportunity  for  the  reform  of  many  of  those  evils,  which 
were  its  necessary  attendants  where  these  provisions  were  not 
known.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  reference  to  the  law  above 
cited,  that  the  husband  had  the  power  of  dissolving  the  ma^ 

*  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  il.  p.  122.  See  also  Macknight's  Harmony,  p.  48L 
2d  edition. 

f  For  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  marriage  laws  of  the  Hebrews,  see  Bli- 
chaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 122. 
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i  generally  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Europe,  yet 
B  BO  exceedingly  populous,  that  ereat  numbers  of  the  in- 
Ihbitants  are  swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other  con- 
jgious  distemper.  A  mixture  of  famihes  of  this  kind  eeems' 
e  spokfln  of  by  Maimonides,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Light-:  I 
"*  upon  1  Cot.  x.  16.  in  houses  of  better  fashion,  ttieae 
mbers,  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  covered 
adomcd  with  velvet  or  damask  hangings,  of  white,  blue,: 
.  I,  green,  or  other  colours  (Esth.  i.  6),  suspended  upon  hooks,. 
!•  talten  down  at  pleasure ;  but  the  other  part  is  embellished' 
pith  more  peimanent  ornaments,  being  adorned  with  the 
t  ingenious  wieathings  and  devices  in  stucco  and  fret-; 
■¥rork.  The  ceiling  is  generally  of  wainscot,  either  very  art-- 
fully  painted,  or  else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  pannela,  with' 
gilded  mouldings  and  scrolls  of  their  Koran  intermixed. 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14),  exclaims  against  the  Eastern 
houses,  that  were  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vet—  J 
milion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted  tiles,+  or  plasteraf>  ^ 
terrace ;  but  as  these  people  mate  litile  or  no  use  of  chairs' 
(either  sitting  cross-legged,  or  lying  at  length),  they  always  , 
cover  or  spread  them  over  with  carpets,  which,  for  the  mi^<  , 
part,  are  of  the  richest  materials.  Along  the  sides  of  the  wall 
or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds  or  mattresses  is  often  placed 
upon  these  carpets ;  and,  for  their  further  ease  and  conveni- 
ence, several  velvet  or  damask  bolsters  are  placed  upon  these 
carpets  or  mattresses  —  indulgences  that  seem  to  be  alluded 
to  by  the  "  stretching  themselves  upon  couches,  and  by  the 
sewing  of  pillows  to  arm-holes,"  as  we  have  it  expressed, 
Amos  vi.  4 ;  Ezek,  xiii.  18 — 20.  At  one  end  of  each  chamber, 
there  is  a  little  gallery,  raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above 
tbe  floor,  with  a  ballustrade  in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few 
steps  hkewise  leading  up  to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds, 
a  situation  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
(Gen.xlix.4;  2King3i.6 — -16;  Psal.  cxxxii.  3),  which  may 
likewise  illustrate  the  circumstance  of  Hezekiah's  turning 
his  face,  J  when  he  prayed,  towards  the  wall,  (i,  e.  from  hia 

*  "Solomon  appointed  Clmt  each  place  be  approDrinted  h>  tme  man  there,  where 
there  is  ndmsion  inU)  divers  habiCHtiims,  and  each  at  the  inhabiliuitB  receive 
tbere  a  place  proper  W  bimiielf,  and  scime  place  also  is  left  there  commoD  lo  all, 
BO  that  all  have  an  equal  right  to  it,  as  a  conrt  belonging  to  many  houses,"  Sc, 
"  ""  cmunrling  logithcT,  ubicli  tliose  that  dwell  among  themselves  in  the  same 
make,  ia  called  Ihe  commtitmm  if  courts,  Apd  tlint  consorting  together 
ibey  make  that  dvell  Hmnng  themselves  in  the  esme  walk  or  entrv,  or 


which  I  bey 

(vhicb  dtizeus  of  the 

togr-thtT." 


is  called,  parfi 

re  of  gold  and 


,._,      ismenlioned.  Esth.i.  B.  7.    "TbebedBm 

silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  bine  and  white  and  blaek  marble.' 

i  In  [be  Targnm  of  Jonatban,  turning  towards  tbe  vail  is  expt^ned  by  turning 
tovu^  the  wall  of  tba  saDctuary,  or  the  western  vail  (aa  Abubanel  further 


h. 
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attendants)^  2  Kings  xx.  2,  that  the  fervency  pf  fais  devotioa 
might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of  and  observed.  The  like 
is  related  of  Ahab  (1  Kin^  xxi.  4)^  though  probably  not  upon 
a  religious  account,  but  in  order  to  conceal  from  nis  attend- 
ants me  anguish  he  was  in  for  his  late  disappointnoient. 

The  stairs  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  porch,  sometimes 
at  the  entrance  into  the  court.    When  there  is  one  or  more  i 
stories,  they  are  afterwards  continued  through  one  comer  or  I 
other  of  the  gallery,  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  whither  they 
conduct  us  through  a  door,  that  is  constantly  kept  shut,  to 
prevent  their  domestic  animals  from  daubing  the  terrace,  and 
thereby  spoiling  the  water  which  falls  frona  thence  into  the 
cisterns  below  the  court.     This  door,  hke  most  others  we 
meet  with  in  these  countries,  is  hung,  not  with  hinges^  but  by 
having  the  jamb  formed  at  each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  pivot; 
whereof  the  uppermost,  which  is  the  longest,  is   to   oe  re- 
ceived into  a  con*espondent  socket  in  the  lintel,  whilst  the 
other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the  like  fashion  in  the  thi*eshold. 
The  stone  door,  so  much  admired,  and  taken  notice  of  by 
Mr.  Maundrell,  *  is  exactly  of  this  fashion,  and  very  common 
in  most  places. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  the  stair-case  con- 
ducted along  the  outside  of  the  house,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  some  late  very  learned  authors ;  neither,  indeed, 
will  the  contiguity  and  relation  which  these  houses  bear  to 
the  street  and  to  each  other  (exclusive  of  the  supposed  privacy 
of  them),  admit  of  any  such  contrivance.  However,  we  may 
go  up  or  come  down  by  the  stair-case  I  have  described,  with- 
out entering  into  any  of  the  offices  or  apartments,  and  conse- 
quently without  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  house. 

The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered  with 
a  strong  plaster  of  terrace  ;  from  whence,  in  the  Frank  lan- 
guage, it  has  attained  the  name  of  the  terrace.  This  is  usually 
surrounded  by  two  walls,  the  outermost  whereof  is  partly 
built  over  the  street,  partly  makes  the  partition  with  the  con- 
tiguous houses ;  being  frequently  so.  low,  that  one  may  easily 
climb  over  it.  The  other,  which  I  shall  call  the  parapet  wau, 
hangs  immediately  over  the  court,  being  always  breast  high. 


iUustrates  it)  where  the  ark  stood ;  this  being  their  kiblah,  or  place  towards 
which  they  were  to  worship,  1  Kings  viii.  38,  &c.  But  the  like  action  that  is 
recorded  of  the  wicked  and  idolatrous  king  Ahab,  can  scarcely  haye  such  a  con- 
struction put  upon  it ;  neither  can  we  weU  suppose,  that  the  like  custom  was 
observed  in  placing  both  their  b^ds  and  their  windows  to  face  the  sanctuary 
(Dan.  vi.  10) ;  for  if  the  latter  did  so,  the  other,  as  lying  in  a  comer,  at  a  distance 
from  them,  must  have  a  different  situation. 

*  See  Maundreirs  Joomey  from  Aleppo  to  ^Jerusalem,  p.  77,  edit.  Ox.  1707. 
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;;  Bnd  answers  to  the  battlement  of  Deut.  xxii.  8.     Instead  of 

this  parapet  wall^  some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries^ 

V  with  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work ;  in  which  fashion, 

;    probably,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the  net,  or  lattice, 

'    as  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  (2  fcngs  i.  2)  might  be  car^ 

'    lessly  leaning  over,  when  he  fell  down  from  thence  into  the 

court.    For  upon  these  terraces,  several  offices  of  the  family 

axe  performed ;  such  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  flax  (Josh. 

ii.  o),  the  preparing  of  figs  and  raisins ;  where,  likewise,  they 

enjoy  the  cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening  (2  Sam.  xi.  2, 

XVI.  22;  1  Sam.  ix.  26,  26),  converse  with  one  another,  and 

offer  up  their  devotions,  Zeph.  i.  6 ;   Isa.  xv.  3 ;  Acts  x.  9. — 

In  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  booths  were  erected  upon  them, 

Neh.  viii.  16.     As  these  terraces  are  thus  frequently  used  and 

i;rampled  upon,  not  to  mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials 

-wherewith  they  are  made,  they  will  not  easily  permit  any 

vegetable  substances  to  take  root  or  thrive  upon  them ;  which 

perhaps  may  illustrate  the  comparison,  Isa.  xxxvii.  27,  of  the 

Assynans,  and  Psal.  cxxix.  6,  of  the  wicked,  "  to  the  grass 

upon  the  house-tops,  which  withereth  before  it  is  grown  up." 

When  any  of  these  cities  is  built  upon  level  ground,  one 

may  pass  along  the  tops  of  the  houses  from  one  end  of  it  to 

the  other,  without  coming  down  into  the  street.     Such  in 

general  is  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  these  houses.  If 
len  it  may  be  presumed  that  our  Saviour,  at  the  healing  of 
the  paralytic,  was  preaching  in  a  house  of  this  fashion,  we 
may,  by  attending  only  to  the  structure  of  it,  rive  no  small 
li^ht  to  one  circumstance  of  that  history,  which  has  lately 
given  great  offence  to  some  unbelievers.  For  among  other  pre- 
tended difficulties  and  absurdities  relating  to  this  fact,  it  nas 
been  urged  *,  that  "  as  the  uncovering  or  breaking  up  of  the 
w)of  (Mark  ii.  4),  or  the  letting  a  person  down  through  it 
(Luke  V.  19),  supposes  the  breaking  up  of  tiles,  spars,  rafters, 
8cc.  so  it  was  well,"  as  the  author  goes  on  in  his  ludicrous 
manner,  '*  if  Jesus  and  his  disciples  escaped  with  only  a 
broken  pate,  by  the  falling  of  the  tiles,  and  if  the  rest  were 
not  smothered  with  dust.*'  But  that  nothing  of  this  nature 
happened,  will  appear  probable  from  a  different  construction 
that  may  be  put  upon  the  words  in  the  original.  For  it  may 
be  observed,  with  relation  to  the  word  we  render  roof,  that  it 
will  denote,  with  propriety  enough,  any  kind  of  covering,  the 
veil  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  roof  or  ceiling,  pro- 
perly so  called  ;  so,  for  the  same  re^on,  the  verb  we  rendef 
uncovered  may  signify  the  undoing  or  the  removal  only,  of 
such  covering.    The  word  which  we  render  breaking  up,  is 

*  See  Woolston's  Four  Discourses,  p.  57. 
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death  of  Christ,  and  was  totally  abrogated  with  the  rest  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual^  at  the  destruction  of  die  temple.  1^ 
that  time  the  apostles  allowed  the  Jews  converted  to  Ckift- 
tianity,  the  use  of  it^  but  they  expressly  forbade  that  tlu8 
yoke  should  be  put  upon  the  necks  of  the  Gentile  conyerts. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  children  had  arrived  at  ci.  proper  a^  to 
receive  instruction^  they  were  taught  select  sentences  from  the 
law  by  their  parents^  in  ccHiformity  with  Deut.  iv.  9  ;  vi.  7,&e. 

4.  It  was  a  universal  custom  among  the  Jews  to  teach  th«f 
children  some  trade,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  Talmud,  *'  What  is  a  father  commanded  to  do  to  his.  son? 
To  circumcise  him ;  to  redeem  him ;  to  teach  him  the  law; 
to  teach  him  a  trade ;  and  to  take  hiip  a  wife.  Rabbi  Judab 
saith,  he  who  teacheth  not  his  son  a  trade^  does  as  if  he 
taught  him  to  be  a  thief.  And  Rabban  Gramaliel  saith.  He 
who  hath  a  trade  in  his  hand,  is  like  a  vineyard  th^t  is 
fenced."* 

6.  Among  the  Hebrews,  as  indeed,  among  most  other  mr 
tionsy  the  first-bom  enjoyed  particular  privileges  ;  and  wheie- 
ever  Polygamy  existed  it  was  necessary  to  fix  them.  See 
Deut.  xxi.  16—17.  These  privileges  consisted  (J.)  in  a  right 
to  the  priesthood,  which  before  the  law,  was  in  the  eld^t  of 
the  family.  —  (2.)  A  double  portion  of  the  father's  property. 
The  double  portion  is  explained  two  ways :  sonae  believe  that 
half  the  entire  inheritance  was  giveu  to  the  elder  brother, 
the  other  half  being  shared  in  equal  parts  among  the  rest 
But  the  Rabbis  inform  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  first- 
bom  took  for  his  share,  twice  as  much  as  any  of  his  bre- 
thren. If  the  first-bom  died  before  the  division  of  the  &- 
ther's  inheritance,  and  left  any  children,  his  right  devolyed 
to  his  heirs.  First-bom  daughters  however,  were  pot  invest- 
ed with  these  privileges.  The  privileges  of  the  first-bon 
could  be  transferred  to  any  other  branch  of  the  family,  upon 
certain  grounds,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and  !|Bsau  ;  Jl^beD 
and  Joseph,  and  Adonijah  and  Solomon,  f 

6.  Adoption,  strictly  speaking,  does  oot  appear  to  have 
been  practised  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Mose^  siays  nothipg 
of  it  in  his  laws  ;  and  Jacob's  adoption  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  (Gen.  xlviii.  1),  is  rather  a  kind  of 
substitution,  by  which  he  intended  that  they  should  have 
each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  sons  — 
"  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  mine ;  as  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
they  shall  be  mine.''  But  as  he  gives  no  inheritance  to  their 
father  Joseph,  the  effect  of  this  adoption  extended  only  to 

♦  Ligbtfoot,  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  Acts  xviii. 
t  Calmet'a  Bib.  Ency.  art.  "  Birth-right" 
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Psalmist  —  •'  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of 
I   my  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  [splendid]  tents  of  the  wicked/' 

Pb.  Ixxxiv.  10.  * 
^  2.  The  villages  of  Judea,  which  were  situated  in  the 
!  plains,  were  probably  built  of  mud^  or  clay^  as  they  are  to 
this  day,  in  the  East,  f  Through  these  mud  walls,  it  is  no 
vincommon  thing  for  the  thieves  to  dig :  and  hence  the  allu- 
sion of  our  Lord,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth  —  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal,"  Matt.  vi. 
19, 20.  To  the  destruction  of  such  edifices,  occasioned  by 
Tiolent  rains,  there  is  an  allusion  in  Matt.  vii.  26  27.  See 
^Iso  Ps.  Ixii.  3 ;  Is.  xxx.  13. 

'    3.  Of  the  ordinary  eastern  buildings  Dr.  Shaw  has  given 
a  very  minute  and  interesting  description ;  and  as  it  illustrates 
«eveial  passages  of  Scripture,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
yre  shall  present  it  to  the  reader.    He  observes — 
.  The  general  method  of  building,  both  in  Barbary  and  the 
I^avant,  seems  to  have  continued  the  same,  from  the  earUest 
ages  down  to  this  time,  without  the  least  alteration  or  im-* 
fiscffement.    Large  doors,  spacious  chambers,  marble  pave- 
aients,  cloistered  courts,  with  fountains  sometimes  playing 
in  the  midst,  are  certaiidy  conveniences  very  well  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  these  hotter  climates.     The  jealousy 
likewise  of  these  people  is  less  apt  to  be  alarmed,  whilst,  if 
^we  except  a  small  latticed  window  or  balcony,  which  some- 
times looks  into  the  street,  all  the  other  windows  open  into 
iheir  respective  courts  or  quadrangles.    It  is  during  the  cele- 
Ination  only  of  some  zeenah  (as  they  call  a  public  festival), 
that  these  nouses  and  their  latticed  windows  or  balconies  are 
left  open.     For  this  being  a  time  of  great  liberty,  revelling 
and  extravagance,  each  family  is  ambitious  of  adorning  both 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  their  houses  with  their  richest 
lamiture ;  whilst  crowds  of  both  sexes,  dressed  out  in  their 
best  apparel,  and  laying  aside  all  modesty  and  restraint,  go 
in  and  out  where  they  please.    The  account  we  have,  2  Kings 
iz.  30,  of  Jezebel's  painting  her  fa^e,  and  tiring  her  head,  and 
lookine  out  at  a  window,  upon  Jehu's  pubUc  entrance  into 
JezreeT,  gives  us  a  lively  idea  of  an  eastern  lady  at  one  of 
these  zemahs  or  solemnities. 

.  The  streets  of  these  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from 
the  sun,  are  usually  narrow,  with  sometimes  a  range  of  shops 
on  each  side.  If  from  these  we  enter  into  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal houses,  we  shall  first  pass  through  a  porch  or  eate-way, 
i^ith  benches  on  each  side,  where  the  master  of  the  family 

*  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

t  See  Sir  R.  Wilson's  Hist,  of  the  Brit.  Expedition  into  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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SECTION  VIL 

JEWISH    MODES    OF    TRAV£|:.LINa. 

I .  Travelling  provisions,  &c.  —  2.  Hospitality  shewn  to  Travellers. 
—  3.  Description  of  an  Eastern  Caravan.  —  4.  Illustration  of 
the  Exodus.  —  5.  Preparations  made  for  the  Joumeyings  of  Eas- 
tern Monarchs. 

1.  When  any  of  the  Jews  were  going  to  travel  to  a  distance 
they  carried  their  provisions  with  them,  in  a  scrip  slang  over 
the  shoulder ;  they  also  provided  themselves  with  a  diange 
of  raiment,  and  sometimes  vrith  a  bottle  of  water.      Thus 

Provided,  they  commenced  their  journey,  taking  a  staff  in  their 
and.  It  was  not  customary  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
unless  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  neither  did  they,  wh«i 
in  haste,  salute  any  one  by  the  way,  2  Ki.  iv.  29.  The  firet 
thing  to  which  they  attended  after  reaching  their  place  of 
rest,  was  the  washing  of  the  feet,  which  in  eastern  countries 
is  a  very  great  refresnment.  In  the  houses  of  the  superior 
classes  this  is  always  performed  by  a  servant,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  honour  and  respect.  The  beasts  upon 
which  the  Jews  generally  rode  were  asses,  of  which  white  ones 
were  in  the  greatest  request,  and  were  used  by  the  more  ho- 
nourable ranks  of  society,  Judg.  v.  10, 

2.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  here,  the  hospitality  which 
is  shewn  to  travellers  in  eastern  countries,  and  to  which  there 
are  so  many  scriptural  allusions.  When  a  traveller  had  no 
friend  to  resort  to  on  his  arrival  at  a  town  or  village,  he  took 
his  station  at  the  city  gate,  or  in  the  street,  whence  he  was 
soon  invited  to  enter  some  tent  or  house,  and  partake  of  the 
provisions  of  the  table  and  the  comforts  of  the  bedchamber, 
Gen.  xix.  2;  Judg.  xix.  15 — 21.  The  same  hospitality  pre- 
vails in  the  East  to  the  present  time. 

3.  In  Gen.  xxv.  2,  there  is  mention  made  of  one  of  those 
commercial  caravans,  by  which  so  much  of  the  traffic  of  the 
East  is  still  earned  on.  The  following  description  of  one  of 
these  large  companies,  from  Colonel  Campbell's  Travels  to 
India,  has  furnished  the  late  ingenious  Editor  of  Calmet  with 
the  materials  for  illustrating  some  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  the  Exodus,  which  has  been  a  source  of  much  embarrass- 
ment to  commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

A  caravan,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history  and 
description  of  the  East,  and  in  all  the  tales  and  stones  oi 
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are  !;eaerally  much  inferior   in  size  to  those  of  Europe,  yet 
are  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  great  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants are  swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other  con-' 
fcieious  ciistemner.     A  mixture  of  families  of  this  kind  seera»' 
to  be  spoken  otby  Maimonides,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Light*"  ( 
foot  *  upon  1  Cor.  x.  16.     In  houses  of  better  fashion,  thea 
chambers,  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  covered  •- 
and  adorned  with  velvet  or  damaak  hangings,  of  white,  bluBj-  j 
red,  green,  or  other  colours  (Esth.  i.  6),  suspended  upon  hooks,' 
or  taken  down  at  pleasure;  but  the  other  part  is  embellished-  I 
■with  more  permanent  ornaments,   being   adorned  with   the: 
most  ingenious  wrcathings  and  devices  in  stucco  and  fret-r  J 
■work.     The   ceiling  is  generally  of  wainscot,  either  very  art->  J 
fully  painted,  or  else  thrown  into  a  variety  of  pannels,  with'  I 

filded  mouldings  and  scrolls  of  their  Koran  intermixed- 
he  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxii.  14),  exclaims  against  the  Eastern 
houses,  that  were  ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vei^  j 
milion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  painted  tiles,  +  or  plaster  ofi  I 
terrace ;  but  as  these  people  make  litlle  or  no  use  of  chairs  | 
(either  sitting  cross-legged,  or  lying  at  length),  they  alwayt 
cover  or  spread  them  over  with  carpets,  which,  for  the  most' 
part,  are  of  the  richest  materials.  Along  the  sides  of  the  wall 
or  floor,  a  i^ange  of  narrow  beds  or  mattresses  is  often  placed 
upon  these  carpets ;  and,  for  their  further  ease  and  conveni- 
ence, several  velvet  or  damask  bolsters  are  placed  upon  these 
carpets  or  mattresses  —  indulgences  that  seem  to  be  alluded 
to  by  the  "  stretching  themselves  upon  couches,  and  by  the 
sewing  of  pillows  to  arm-holes,"  as  we  have  it  expressed, 
Ainosvi.4;  Ezek.  xiii.  l!j — 20.  At  one  end  of  each  chamber, 
there  is  a  httle  gallery,  raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above 
the  floor,  with  a  ballustrade  in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few 
steps  hkewise  leading  up  to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds, 
a  situation  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
(Gen.slix.  4  ;  2  Kings  i.  6 — -16  ;  Psal.  cxxxii.  3),  which  may 
likewise  illustrate  the  circumstance  of  Hezekiah'a  turning 
his  face,  I  when  he  prayed,  towards  the  wall,  (t,  f.  from  his 

'"Solomon  sppointeil  that  each  pUce  be  approDrinled  lo  one  man  tbere,  where 
there  a  a  division  into  divera  hubilMtiona,  mid  each  of  the  inhabitants  recaiv-c 
tbere  a  place  proper  to  bimaelf,  and  &oine  place  alsu  a  left  there  cnmman  lo  all, 
■o  that  all  have  an  equal  rifibt  to  it,  as  a  court  bclnngiDg  to  many  houseo,"  &c. 
"  The  coHsof ling  tugtthcr,  ithir^  those  thut  dwell  atuoaathetnselres  in  the  aiune 
eniirt  make,  is  called  Ihe  coniHiuni'sN  of  cuiirti.  And  that  consorting  lojtether 
vhich  they  miike  that  dwell  amang-  themselves  in  the  Bsoie  walk  or  entry,  or 
Trbich  citizens  of  the  aaniE  city  make  nmong  themielrea,  is  called,  pariiciyaliHg 

f  A  pavement  like  this  is  mentinned,  Esth. i.  6,  7.  "The  beds  vcre  of  ^Id  and 
silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and  vhite  and  black  marble." 

J  In  the  Targiim  of  Jonathan,  turning  towards  tliu  wall  is  explained  b;  turning 
tomtrda  the  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  or  the  wrstcTn  wall  (lui  Abarbuiel  farther 
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large  size;  and  they  perform  the  offices  both  of  qiaaxter-miiiter 
and  aide-de-camp,  leading  the  troops  when  tne  caraTan  ii 
attacked,   and   assigning  the  quarters   where   the  caxayaa 
is  appointed  to  encamp.    There  are  no  less  than  five  distinct 
kinds  of  caravans: — first,  the  heavy  caravans^  which  are 
■composed  of  elephants,  dromedaries^  camels^  and  horses;  le- 
condlyj  the  light  caravans,  which  have  but  few  elephants; 
thirdly,  the  common  caravans,  which  have  none  of  those  ani- 
mals ;  fourthly,  the  horse  caravans,  where  are  neither  drome- 
daries nor  camels;  and,  lastly,  sea  caravans,  consisting  of 
vessels ;  from  whence  you  will  observe,  that  the  word  carawm 
is  not  confined  to  the  land,  but  extends  to  the  water  also. 

The  proportion  observed  in  the  heavy  caravan  is  as  follows: 
When  there  are  500  elephants^  they  add  1000  dromedaries, 
and  2000  horses  at  the  least :  and  the  escort  is  composed  d 
4000  men  on  horseback.  Two  men  are  required  for  leading 
one  elephant,  five  for  three  dromedaries,  and  seven  for  eleven 
camels.  This  multitude  of  servants,  together  with  the  officers 
and  passengers,  whose  number  is  uncertain,  serve  to  support 
the  escort  m  case  of  a  fight ;  and  render  the  caravan  more 
formidable  and  secure.  The  passengers  are  not  absolutely 
obliged  to  fight ;  but,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
caravan,  if  they  refuse  to  do  so,  they  are  not  entitled  to  any 
provisions  whatever  from  the  caravan,  even  tbou^  they 
should  agree  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  them.  The  day 
of  the  caravan  setting  out,  being  once  fixed,  is  never  altered 
or  postponed  ;  so  that  no  disappointment  can  possibly  ensue 
to  any  one.  Even  these  powemd  and  well-armed  boaies  are 
way-laid  and  robbed  by  tne  Arabian  princes,  who  keep  spies 
in  all  parts  to  give  notice  when  a  caravan  sets  out :  sometimes 
they  plunder  uiem,  sometimes  they  make  slaves  of  the  whole 
convoy.* 

4.  This  account  may  assist  greatly  in  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Exodus.  In  order  to  apply  it  to  that  event,  we  must 
premise,  that  the  manners  of  the  East,  because  resulting  from 
the  nature  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  countries,  have  ever 
been  so  permanent,  tnat  what  was  anciently  adopted  into  a 
custom,  as  appears  by  the  earliest  relations  which  have 
reached  us,  is  still  conformed  to,  with  scarcely  any  variation. 

(1.)  The  officers  of  a  caravan  appear  to  be  five.  This  may 
explain  the  nature  and  use  of  the  word,  which  signifies  fi^ve, 
Ex.  xiii.  18,  which  has  embarrassed  conunentators^  ancient 
and  modem.  Our  translation  renders  it,  harnessed,  ue.  in 
arms ;  but  puts  in  the  margin,^ve  in  a  rank.  Other  versions 
^ave  the  same  difference.  Mr.  Harmer  has  some  very  ingeni- 
ous thoughts  on  it ;  and  we  once  had  acquiesced  so  far  in  his 

*  CampbeU'i  Trareli,  P.  ii.  p.  40. 
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nd  answers  to  the  battlement  of  Deut.  xxii.  8.     Instead  of 
lis  parapet  wall,  some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries, 
ith  balustrades  only,  or  latticed  work ;  in  which  fashion, 
rrobably,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the  net,  or  lattice, 
s  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.  2)  might  be  care- 
isly  leaning  over,  when  he  fell  down  from  thence  into  the 
ourt.     For  upon  these  terraces,  several  offices  of  the  family- 
Ire  performed  ;  such  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  flax  (Josh. 
L  o),  the  preparing  of  figs  and  raisins ;  where,  likewise,  they 
krioy  the  cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening  (2  Sam.  xi,  2, 
W.  22 ;  1  Sara,  ix,  25,  26),  converse  with  one  another,  and 
Ter  np  their  devotions,   Zeph,  i.  5  ;    Isa.  xv.  3  ;  Acts  x.  9. — 
ta  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  booths  were  erected  upon  them, 
feh.  viii,  16,     As  these  terraces  are  thus  frequently  used  and 
rampled  upon,  not  to  mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials 
Therewith  they  are  made,  they  will  not  easily  permit  any 
>^etable  substances  to  take  root  or  thrive  upon  them ;  which 
ferhaps  may  illustrate  the  comparison,  Isa.  xxxvii.  27,  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  Psal.  cxxix.  6,  of  the  wicked,  "  to  the  grass 
dipon  the  house-tops,  which  withereth  before  it  is  grown  np.''  I 
Wlien  any  of  these  cities  is  built  upon  level  ground,  one  I 
lay  pass  alon^  the  tops  of  the  houses  from  one  end  of  it  t*>  i 
le  other,  witnout  coming  down  into  the  street.    Such  ii 
aneral  is  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  these  houses.     If  ] 
len  it  may  be  presumed  that  our  Saviour,  at  the  healing  of  j 
le  paralytic,  was  preaching  in  a  house  of  this  fashion,  we  j 
lay,  by  attending  only  to  the  structure  of  it,  give  no  smaB   ■ 
jht  to  one  circumstance  of  that  histoij,  which  has  lately   I 
.yen  great  offence  to  some  unbelievers.    For  among  other  pre-  \ 
inded  difficulties  and  absurdities  relating  to  this  fact,  it  has 
sen  nmed  *,  that  "  as  the  uncovering  or  breaking  up  of  the 
k)f  (Mark  ii.  4),   or  the  letting  a  person  down  through  it 
juke  V.  19),  supposes  the  breaking  up  of  tiles,  spam,  rafters, 
«.  so  it  was  well,"  as  the  author  goes  on  in  his  ludicrous 
lanner,  "  if  Jesus  and  his  disciples  escaped  with  only  & 
roken  pate,  by  tlie  falling  of  the  tiles,  and  if  the  rest  were 
lot  smothered  with  dust."     But  that  nothing  of  this  nature 
happened,  will  appear  probable  from  a  different  construction 
;hat  may  be  put  upon  the  words  in  the  original.     For  it  may 
be  observed,  with  relation  to  the  word  we  render  roof,  that  it 
will  denote,  with  propriety  enough,  any  kind  of  covering,  the 
veil  which  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  roof  or  ceihng,  pro- 
perly 80  called  ;  so,  for  the  same  reason,  the  verb  we  render 
vncovered  may  signify  the  undoing  or  the  removal  only,  of 
such  covering.     The  word  which  we  render  breaking  up, 
"  SceWoolaton'B  Four  Discoiirses,  p,  57. 
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(3.)  The  nature  of  the  "  mixed  multitude  *'  which  accma- 
panied  the  caravan  of  Israel*  clearly  appears  in  this  ex- 
tract. 

(4.)  The  exact  number  of  men*  carriages*  mules*  Sec.  This 
we  find  was  the  custom  also,  in  the  time  of  Moses;  as  the 
returns  made  and  registered  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate. 

(6.)  The  time  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  caravan, 
justifies  the  inference,  that  the  Israelites  did  not  leave  Egypt 
m  that  violent  hurry  which  has  been  sometimes  supposed; 
they  must  have  had  time  to  assemble ;  many,  no  doubt*  from 
distant  parts,  which  would  require  several  days  :  they  might 
be  expelled  in  haste  from  the  royal  city ;  but  to  collect  them 
all  together  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  must  have  been  a 
work  of  time. 

(6.)  Another  consideration*  not  unimportant,  arises  from 
the  nature,  the  departments*  and  the  powers  of  these  officers. 
It  appears  from  various  passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  Lobd, 
or  Jehovah,  was  considered  as  the  chief  guide,  conductor,or 
commander  of  the  Israelites,  at  the  time  of  their  exodus  firom 
Egypt.  He  therefore,  was  understood  to  be — (1.)  Caravan 
Bachi  to  this  people :  in  His  name  Moses  acted  ;  being,  at 
the  same  time  (2.)  Captain  of' the  March;  (3.)  Hur  might 
be  Captain  while  resting;  (4.)  Joshua,  Captain  of  the  dis- 
tribution; and  (5.)  Aaron,  Treasurer,  or  Pay-master. 

This  distribution  of  these  offices  appears  probable,  because 
Joshua  is  ordered  (ch.  xvii.)  to  go  and  fight  Amalek,  who 
attacked  Israel*  while  encamped.  Now,  fighting  appears  to 
be  part  of  the  duty  of  No.  4 ;  and  who  fitter  u>t  this  than 
Joshua  ?  That  Hur  should  be  Captain  of  the  resting  seems 
likely,  from  his  being  left  in  authority  m  conjunction  with 
Aaron  (ch.  xxiv.  14),  while  Moses  and  Joshua  went  up  into 
the  mount :  to  what  more  proper  person*  or  officer,  could  this 
charge  be  intrusted  ?  —  As  Hur's  office  was  suspended  while 
the  people  were  fighting  under  Joshua,  he  could  be  well  spared 
with  Aaron,  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  Moses. 

It  remains,  that  Aaron  could  only  fill  a  secondary,  and 
subordinate,  but  equally  important  office :  he*  like  others, 
while  on  the  march,  was  under  the  authority  and  orders  of 
the  captain  of  the  march ;  while  at  rest,  he  was  under  the 
authority  and  orders  of  the  captain  of  the  resting.  If  this  be 
the  fact,  then  we  may  fairly  presume,  that  he  acted  but  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  camp ;  and,  by 
consequence,  in  that  famous  one  of  the  golden  calf.  It  seems 
clear,  that  the  people  ybrcerf  Aaron  in  that  business.  If  the 
authority  of  the  captain  of  the  rest,  or  that  of  the  captain  of 
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fbe  marcli,  though  now  not  on  duty,  supported  the  request' 
T  the  people,  how  could  Aaron,  their  treasurer  only,  notv 
t  afttrwards,  the  high  priest,  suppress  it  1     Whence  was  hei 

J^et  powers  against  "  a  people  set  on  mischief?"  Besides; 
Aaron  were  concerned  no  further  than  by  his  office  of  I 
treasurer,  t,  e,  taking  the  money,  the  materials,  and  giving! 
Jiem  to  the  workmen,  some  other  principal  officer  might  pro-<  ' 
tote  the  making  of  the  image,  might  direct  and  expedite  it  j 
ind,  in  short,  might  get  it  completed  before  Aaron  saw  it, 
B  appears  credible  from  the  order  of  the  narrative,  which 
tanas  thus  (Ex.  xxxii.  3,  4),- — he  took  the  ear-rings,  &c. 
lOund  them  in  a  bag,  or  bags  (or  valued,  and  placed  them  aS' 
furses,  according  to  the  present  Turkish  phrase) ;  then,  htt 
lade  that  into  a  calf  by  fusion  (comp.  ver.  35,  "  they  made- 
he  calf");  then,  "  THEY  said,  these  be  thy  Gods;- — and  when 
Laron  saw  it,"  &c.  Now  had  Aaron  made  it  himself,  personally,' 
le  must  have  seen  it  before  the  people  saw  it.  It  should 
eem,  therefore,  that  Aaron  had  given  the  gold,  of  which  he 
lad  the  custody,  to  a  workman  appointed  by  the  people; 
hat  he  followed  the  people  throughout  this  transaction  ;  and, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  guide  (perhaps  even  to  controul)  their 
jpinion,  in  varying  and  appointing  to  the  honour  of  Jehovah, 
what  many,  at  least  "  the  mixed  multitude,"  would  refer  to 
the  honour  of  the  gods  they-  had  seen  in  Egypt.  In  this 
dew,  his  expression  deserves  notice  — "  To-morrow  is  a  so- 
emnity  to  Jehovah:"  not  to  Apie,  or  to  any  other  god, 
mt  to  Jehovah.  Aaron,  then,  was  less  a  principal  in  thii  ] 
icrirae  than  has  been  supposed;  consequently,  in  one  sensej 
ie  was  less  unfit  for  the  office  of  priest,  afterwards  conferred 
on  him.  Moreover,  if  he  were  treasurer,  then  part  of  hia 
';duty  was  to  keep  accurate  jouhnals  of  all  material  incidents, 
&.C.  Is  it  very  unlikely,  then,  that  he  assisted  his  brother  in 
writing  some  parts  of  the  books,  now  bearing  the  name  of 
Moses  ?  or,  at  least,  that  as  he  also  kept  journals  of  public 
transactions,  these  were  made  use  of  by  Moses  in  compiling 
his  history?  If  this  be  admissible,  then  we  can  account  at 
once  for  what  difference  of  style  appears  in  these  books,  and 
for  such  smaller  variations  in  different  places,  as  would  na- 
turally arise  from  two  persons  recording  the  same  facts.  It 
accounts  also  for  the  thiid  person  being  sometimes  used,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  books,  when  speaking  of  Moses :  per- 
haps, too,  for  some  of  the  praise  and  commendation  bestowed 
upon  Mosea,  which  is  most  remarkable  where  Aaron  is  most 
in  fault. 

The  reader  will  observe  other  particulars  for  himself:  those 
here  suggested,  are  offered  but  aa  hints  to  lead  the  enquiry ; 
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and  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  them.  The  r^nark, 
however,  is  obvious^  that  the  most  intricate  transactions  ap- 
pear perfectly  easy,  when  set  in  their  proper  light ;  and  that 
what  we  now  fina  obscure,  is  evidently,  not  from  any  real 
obscurity  in  the  original  narration,  but  from  our  want  of 
acquaintance  with  proper  accompaniments,  which  might  coo- 
duct  our  jud^ents.  How  greatly  this  applies  to  establish 
the  authenticity  and  authority  of  Scripture,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  reflecting  mind.* 

6.  We  may  not  closp  this  section  without  noticing  the 
preparations  which  were  made  for  the  journeyings  of  Eastern 
monarchs.  Whenever  they  entered  upon  an  e:3t{>edition,  or 
took  a  journey,  especially  through  desert  and  unfrequented 
countries,  harbingers  were  sent  before  them,  to  prepare  aB 
things  for  their  passage,  and  pioneers  to  open  the  passes,  to 
level  the  ways,  and  to  remove  all  impediments.  In  allusion 
to  this  practice,  John  Baptist  is  represented  as  *'  The  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.  Every  valley  shall  be  e:i:ialted, 
and  every  mountain  and  nill  shall  be  made  low :  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain," 
Is.  xl.  3,  4 ;  Matt.  iii.  3.  The  account  whicn  Diodoms  has 
given  of  the  march  of  Semiramis  into  India  and  Persia  will 
give  us  a  clear  notion  of  the  preparation  of  the  way  for  a 
royal  expedition.  '^  In  her  march  to  Ecbatana  she  came  to 
he  Zarcean  mountain  ;  which,  extending  many  furlongs,  and 
being  full  of  craggy  precipices  and  deep  hoUovs^s,  could  not 
be  passed  without  taking  a  great  compass  about.  Being 
therefore  desirous  of  leaving  an  everlasting  memorial  of  her- 
self, as  well  as  of  shortening  the  way,  she  ordered  the  preci- 
pices to  be  digged  down,  and  the  hollows  to  be  filled  up; 
and  at  a  great  expence,  she  made  a  shorter  and  more  ex- 
peditious road,  which,  to  this  day,  is  called  from  her,  the 
road  of  Seminxmis.  Afterwards  she  went  into  Persia,  and 
all  the  other  countries  of  Asia,  subject  to  her  doniinion  ;  and 
wherever  she  went,  she  ordered  the  mountains  and  pre- 
cipices to  be  levelled,  raised  causeways  in  the  plain  cotmtry, 
and,  at  great  expence,  made  the  ways  passable.'^'f- 

*  Calmet's  Bib.  £iicy.  art.  '^  Aaron"  and  Fragments,  No.  1. 
t  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Matt.  iii.  3 ;  Critica  Biblica,  vol.  i.  pp.  460,  461 ;  Fragments 
toCalmet,No.l71.  * 
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SECTION  VIII. 

THE   JEWISH    MANNER   OF   TREATING   THE    SICK  AND  THE 

DEAD. 

!•  Modes  of  txeating  the  sick.  —  2.  Preparations  for  the  funeral. 
—  3.  Lamentations  for  the  dead.  —  4.  Funeral  rites. -»  5.  Ceme* 
teries.  —  6.  Jewish  notions  of  a  future  state. 


1.  The  theory  of  physic  seems  never  to  have  made  any 
^:  eonsiderable  advances  in  Judea.    With  regard  to  their  treat* 
^  ment  of  the  sick  and  indisposed,  and  the  expedients  they 
^-  employed  to  assuage  or  expel  disease,  they  appear  to  have 
'•^  proceeded  by  an  invariable  system,  and  unifonnly  to  have 
'['   practised  ceoiain  rules  and  methods  of   cure,  which   had 
'    nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the  sacred  prescription  and 
'•    sanction  of  antiquity.  *     They  seem  to  have  regarded  oil  as 
^^   a  more  efficacious   remedy  than    any  other  discovery  for 
'    mitigating  or  extirpating  the  various  disorders  of  the  human 
s    frame.    The  sick,  whatevw  the  distemper  might  be,t  they 
■^    appear  to  have  anointed  with  oil,  as  the  most  powerful  pre- 
*    servative  they  knew  from  the  further  progress  of  the  disease, 
^    and  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  recovery  and  re-es- 
'    tablishment  of  their  health.    We  have  one  of  the  medical 
?    prescriptions  which  is  in  this  form.    "  He  who  is  afflicted 
^    with  pains  in  his  head,  or  eruptions  in  his  body,  let  him 
anoint  himself  with  oi/."  %     Oil  was  deemed  of  such  supreme 
'    efficacy,  that  one  of  the  rabbies  gave  his  dispensation  for 
anointing  the  sick  with  it  even  on  the  sabbath.  ^    To  this 
'■     common  custom  of  treating  sick  persons,   which  obtained 
among  the  Jews,  the  two  following  passages  in  Scripture  refer. 
We  find  that  the  apostles,  whom  our  Lord  invested  with  a 
divine  commission,  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts  and  miracu- 
lous powers,  and  dispatched  into  tne  towns  and  villages  of 
Judea  to  preach  the  Gospel,  treated  all  the  sick  they  found 
in  the  various  places  they  visited,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  all  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  treat  them :   they 
ANOINTED  THEM  WITH  OIL  and  healed  them,  Mark  vi.  13. 

*  Thus,  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that  the  Egyptian  physicians  adniinistered 
medicines  hy  a  certain  practised  old  formulary,  from  which  they  wBre  not  to  de- 
part, on  pam  of  death,  vol.  i.  p.*  93. 

f  Lamy  has  given  a  list  of  the  diseases  mentioned  in  Scripture,  App.  Bib.  b.  iii« 
c.  6. 

X  VVetstein  in  Marc.  vi.  13. 

§  Ibid. 
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In  conformity  also  to  this  general  practice,  the  Apostle  James, 
■writing  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  dispersion,  <»• 
dains,  that  when  any  were  sick  among  them,  they  should  call 
together  the  elders  of  the  church,  pray  over  the  indisposed, 
ANOINTING  HIM  WITH  OIL  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Jam. 
V,  14.  —  Not  that  this  unction,  either  in  the  former  or  latter 
casc;^  contributed  any  thing  to  the  miraculous  cure,  which 
the  immediate  power  of  God  alone  could  effect:  it  served 
only  as  a  striking  external  sign  to  the  sick  person  and  to 
every  spectator,  to  raise  and  engage  the  attention,  and  to 
impress  their  minds  with  the  deepest  conviction  that  the 
miracle  was  wrought  to  attest  tlie  divine  authority  and  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Jews  considered  a  natural  death  as  the 
expiation  of  all  sins ;  and  Buxtorf  has  given  a  formulary  for 
the  confession  of  sin  at  this  time.'*' 

2.  When  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished,  and  the 
eyes  were  closed  in  death,  the  first  funeral  office  among  the 
Jews  was  the  ablution  of  the  corpse^  with  a  warm  infusion  of 
camomile  flowers  and  dried  roses.  See  Acts  ix,  37.  After 
washing  the  corpse  they  embalmed  it,  by  laying  all  around  it 
a  large  quantity  of  costly  spices  and  aromatic  drugs,  in  order 
to  inu)ibe  and  absorb  the  humours,  and  by  their  iiuierent  vir- 
tues to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible  from  putrefaction  and 
decay.  Thus  Nicodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and 
aloes,  about  an  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  perform  the  cus- 
tomary oflSce  to  the  deceased  Saviour.  This  embalming  was 
usually  repeated  for  several  days"  together  (Gen.  i.  2,  3),  that 
the  drugs  and  spices  thus  applied  might  have  all  their  efficacy 
in  the  exsiccation  of  the  moisture  and  the  future  conservation 
of  the  body.  They  then  swathed  the  corpse  in  linen  rolls  or 
bandages,  closely  enfolding  and  enwrapping  it  in  that  bed  of 
aromatic  drugs  with  which  they  had  surrounded  it.  Thus  we 
find  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  took  the  body 
of  Jesus  and  wrapt  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury,  John  xix.  40.  Thus,  when  our 
Lord  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  *'  Lazarus,  come  forth  !"  it 
is  said  the  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  grave 
clothes !  John  xi.  44.  We  leam  also  from  this  place,  that 
about  the  head  and  face  of  the  corpse  was  folded  a  napkin, 
which  was  a  separate  thing,  and  did  not  communicate  with 
the  other  bandages  in  which  the  body  was  swathed.  Thus 
the  face  of  Lazarus  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin — and 
when  our  Lord  was  risen,  Peter,  who  went  into  the  sepulchre, 
saw  the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  had  been  folded 

*  Syn.  Jud.  c.  49. 
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ijt  Tcmnd  his  head^  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes^  but  in  a 

Jilace  by  itself,  and  at  some  distance  from  them,  John  xx.  7, 
osephus  informs  us  of  the  method  by  which  they  preserved 
:i  bodies  from  putrefaction,  till  they  could  be  buried  m  the  fa- 
L.  xnily  vaults  to  which  they  belonged.  He  states  that  the 
•ji  dead  body  of  Aristobulus,  who  haa  been  poisoned  by  one  of 
;:  Pompey's  party,  lay  above  ground,  preserved  in  honey,  till  it 
^-f  was  sent  to  the  Jews  by  Antony,  in  order  to  be  buried  in  the 
rfi  TojBi  sepulchres.* 

y::     3.  It  was  usual  amon^  the  Jews  to  make  very  great  and 
'J  public  lamentations  for  their  departed  friends.    This  we  see 
.-.  m  ,the  case  of  Sarah,  and  especially  in  that  of  Jacob,  Gen. 
j^\*7 — 13.     On  the  loss  of  near  and  dear  relatives,  and  of 
.o^tmiable  and  affectionate  friends,  the  grief  of  this  people  was  • 
Tident  and  frantic.    Tearing  their  hair,  rending  their  clothes, 
^  and  uttering  doleful  shrieks  and  piercing  cries,  were  some  of 
-^  { tibe  expressions  of  it.     Suetonius  remarks  this  distinguished 
P^  vehemence  of  the  Jews  in  the  expressions  of  their  giief.    In 
Y*  that  great  and  public  mourning,  at  the  funeral  of  Julius 
I^y  Caesar,  a  multitude  of  foreim  nations,  says  the  historian,  ex- 
\-  pressed  their  sorrow  according  to  their  respective  customs ; 
Ir  but  the  mourning  and  lamentation  the  Jewish  people  made, 
^  exceeded  all  the  rest — they  continued  about  the  funeral  pile 
J  ^  whole  nights  together.    It  appears  also,  that  upon  the  demise 
-^J-^  their  mends  they  hired  persons  whose  profession  it  was  to 
l^  superintend  and  conduct  their  public  and  private   sorrows, 
,  who,  in  funeral  odes,  mournful  songs,  and  doleful  ejaculations, 
j\  deplored  the  instability  of  human  condition,  celebrated  the 
.  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  excited  the  grief  and  lamenta- 
"^ .  tions  of  the  survivors.    This  we  learn  from  the  following  pas- 
"v!  sages  of  the  prophets : — *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  con- 
u  siaer  ye,  and  call  for  the  mourning  women,  that  they  may 
;    come ;  and  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up  a  wailing  for  us, 
"^  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with  tears,  and  our  eyelids  gush 
^^  out  with  waters,"  Jer.  ix.  17, 18.     "  Both  the  great  and  the 
*■   small  shall  die  in  this  land :  they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither 
^  shall  men  lament  for  them,  lior  cut  themselves,  nor  make 
■^  themselves  bald  for  them.     Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves 
r  /or  them  in  mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead,  neither 
''^-  shall  men  give  them  the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for  their 
^   father  or  their  mother,"  ch.  xvi.  6,  7.     See  also  ch.  xlviii. 
j'     36, 37 ;  £zek.  xxiv.  16, 17, 18.     In  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
v^    these  mournful  songs  had  musical  accompaniments.    The  soft 
^    and  plaintive  melody  of  the  flute  was  employed  to  heighten 
^    the  doleful  lamentations  and  dirges.     Thus,  on  the  death  of 

*  Jewish  WarSj  b.  i.  c.  9. 
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the  daughter  of  Jairus,  a  C(»npany  of  moorneis,  with  ptqa  l| 
on  the  nute,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  attended  ii|MI  m 
this  sorrowful  occasion.  When  Jesus  entered  the  goiv&m  p 
house,  he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people  wailing  giea% 
Matt.  ix.  23.*  This  custom  still  obtains  among  tl^  Moa 
At  aU  their  principal  entertainments,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  asdii' 
shew  mirth  and  gladness  on  other  occasions,  the  women  v4* 
come  the  arrival  of  each  guest  by  squalling  out  for  setdi 
times  together.  Loo,  Loo,  Loo,  a  corruption,  as  it  seems  tii 
be,  of  l£jlelujah.  AXaXf},  a  word  of  the  like  sound,  vtt| 
used  by  an  army,  either  before  they  gave  the  onset,  or  wki] 
they  had  obtained  the  victory.  The  Turks  to  this  day  all 
out  Allah,  Allah,  Allah,  upon  like  occasions.  At  their  fttj 
nerals,  also,  and  upon  other  melancholy  occasions,  they  ni 
peat  the  same  noise  {Loo),  only  they  make  it  more  deep  ail 
hollow,  and  end  each  period  with  some  ventriloquous  sigku 
The  wailing  greatly,  as  our  version  expresses  it  (Mark  v.  38)^ 
upon  the  death  ofJairus'  daughter,  was  probably  performed 
in  this  manner.  For  there  are  several  women  nired  to  ad 
upon  these  lugubrious  occasions,  who,  like  the  prafica,  or 
mourning  women  of  old,  are  skilful  in  lamentation  (Amos  v.  16), 
and  great  mistresses  of  these  melancholy  expressions :  aod 
indeed,  they  perform  their  parts  with  such  proper  soundly 
gestures,  and  commotions,  that  they  rarely  fail  to  work  if 
tiie  assembly  into  some  extraordinary  pitch  of  thoughtfulnea 
and  sorrow.  + 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  ordinary  mourning  for  the  dead 
was  divided  into  two  periods :  the  first,  between  the  time  ol 
the  death  and  the  burial,  which  was  called  The  Mourning,  by 
way  of  eminence  ;  and  the  second,  for  thirty  days  after  the 
funeral.  Numb.  xx.  29  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  8.  % 

4.  When  the  time  of  the  burial  arrived,  which  was  com* 
monly  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  relations  ad 
friends  were  the  attendants ;  but  if  the  person  deceased  hd 
been  a  highly  beloved  character,  the  company  viras  very  nu- 
merous. The  widow  of  Nain  had  much  people  of  the  cityai 
the  funeral  of  her  son,  Luke  vii.  12. 

Coffins  were  not  in  general  use  in  Judea ;  nor  are  they 
at  present,  in  the  East.  Dr.  Henderson  recently  witnessed  i 
funeral  in  the  Crimea,  and  he  observes,*'  It  [the  body]  hadno 
been  put  in  a  coffin,  according  to  the  manner  of  buriials  con 
ferred  upon  even  the  poorest  person  in  Europe,  but  wa 
simply  wrapped  round  with  a  white  cloth,  laid  upon  a  bie 

*  See  also  Josephus,  Wars,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 

t  Ttavels,  p.  'SO^.Jirst  edit,  1738. 

X  Brown*8  Jewish  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  part  ix.  s.  14. 
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aboard,  and  borne  by  four  men  to  the  grave.  This  mod® 
^  performing  the  funeral  obsequies  obtams  equally  among 
^^  Jews^  Christians^  and  Mohammedans,  in  these  parts,  with 
^^  exception  of  the  European  families^  who  naturally  con- 
^^m  to  the  rites  of  their  ancestors.  Such  appears  to  have 
^n  the  manner  in  which  Abner  was  interred  (2  Sam.  iii.  31), 
'>t  it  is  said  that  David  followed  the  bieVf  in  Hebrew  metteh  ; 
I  '  bed  or  board/  and  not  aruny  '  an  ark  or  coffin/  such  as 
dlat  in  which  the  body  of  Joseph  was  laid,  Gen.  1.  26.  It 
las  been  supposed  that  what  was  done  to  Joseph,  was  de- 
jjgned  as  a  mark  of  distinction  by  the  Egyptians ;  but  there 
I  no  proof  from  the  text  of  Scripture,  that  the  rite  was  per- 
>rmed  by  the  Egyptians  at  all ;  and  it  seems  more  natursui  to 
mclude  that  his  body  was  thus  deposited,  in  order  to  its 
sing  preserved  till  such  time  as  it  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
jad  of  Canaan.  The  soros  or  bier  on  which  the  widow  of 
'ain's  son  was  carried,  and  which  commentators  generally 
tterpret  area  retecta  et  aperta,  was  most  probably*  nothing 
vore  than  what  we  saw  in  the  Crimea."* 
At  the  burial  of  a  Rabbi,  some  books  were  commonly  laid 
pon  the  bier ;  and  it  was  reckoned  honourable  for  a  warrior 
>  be  buried  in  armour  (Ezek.  xxxii.  27)  ;  but  a  person  dying 
ader  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  had  a  stone  upon 
le  bier,  or  a  stone  thrown  into  the  grave,  to  show  that  he 
'as  worthy  of  death,  because  he  applied  not  to  have  the  sen- 
snce  removed.  When  arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  they  address- 
d  a  short  prayer  to  God,  as  the  giver  and  restorer  of  life, 
laced  the  bier  on  the  ground,  walked  round  it  seven  times, 
epeated  another  prayer ;  after  which  the  relations  threw  a 
landful  of  earth  on  it,  and  then  filled  up  the  grave. 

The  entertainment  of  the  company  invited  to  a  funeral, 
[id  not  precede,  but  follow  the  solemnity.  Among  the  hea- 
ben,  it  was  either  over,  or  aroimd  the  grave  (Ecclus.  xxx.  18  ; 
.^obit  iv.  17 ;  Jer.  xvi.  7),  but  the  Jews  had  it  at  home.  This 
ntertainment  was  commonly  liberal :  they  drank  two  cups 
if  wine  before  it,  five  while  eating,  and  three  after ;  at  least, 
hey  had  the  oflfer  of  so  many,  f  But  as  this  implied  greater 
abundance  than  was  in  the  power  of  many  to  give,  the  want 
vas  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  their  neighbours,  both  as  a 
oark  of  sympathy,  and  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
etum  the  compliment,  when  themselves  should  be  visited 
vith  a  similar  affliction,  Jer.  xvi.  7,  8  ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17,  20. 

6.  The  Jewish  cemeteries  were  without  the  walls  of  the 
*ities :  the  only  exception  was  in  favour  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 

*  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  p.  304. 
t  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  Matt.  ix.  23. 
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p<^  and  cstentatiMis  moQiimeiits,  which  tliey  religioHaK 
tained  from  time  to  time  in  their  pnstine  qalendooraBilBif 
nificence.  -f  To  this  custom  our  Smoor  dBudes  m  hii  » 
drew  to  the  Pharisees,  ^  Woe  onto  too.  Scribes  and  Fkfr 
sees,  hypocrites !  for  ve  are  like  unto  wUied  xprnickFOyiM 
indeed  appear  beaotifnl  oatwazd,  bat  are  within  foil  of  id 
men's  bcnes,  and  of  all  nndeanness.  Eren  so  ye  aho  f# 
uardly  appear  righteoos  onto  men,  bat  within  ye  are  fidl  i 
hypocrisy  and  iniquity/'  Matt.  xxiiL  27.  ThefoUowi^tf 
tract  from  Dr.  Shaw  forcibly  iliastiates  these  possases.  **Vi^ 
except  a  few  perscHiSy  who  are  buried  within  the  pracinct  of  tk 
sanctuaries  of  their  ^^larabutts,  the  rest  are  carried  oat  tot 
Sfiiall  distance  from  their  cities  and  Tillages,  where  a  great  ef- 
tent  of  ground  is  allotted  for  the  purpose.  Each  family  his  i 
particular  part  of  it  walled  in,  like  a  garden,  where  the  faooei 
of  their  ancestors  have  remained  for  many  generations.  For 
in  these  inclosures  the  graves  are  all  distinct  and  separateA 
each  of  them  having  a  stone  placed  upright,  both  at  the  hei' 
and  feet,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  title  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  17) 
of  the  deceased,  whilst  the  intermediate  space  is  either  phnl- 
ed  with  flowers,  bordered  round  with  stones,  or  payed  with 
tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens  are  farmer  distm- 
guished,  by  having  cupolas  or  vaulted  chambers  of  three, 
tour,  or  more  square  yards  built  over  them ;  and  as  these  veiy 
frequently  lie  open,  and  occasionalljr  shelter  us  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  the  demoniac  might  with  propriety 
enough  have  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs  :  and  others 

*  See  Macknight  on  Mark  y.  3. 

f  For  adeicrintioi)  of  the  various  kinds  of  tombs  among  the  Jews,  see  Fragmeots 
to  Calmet,  Nos.  210, 575,  &c. 
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ffi  said  to '  remain  among  the  graves,  and  to  lodge  in  the 
onuments,' Isa,  Ix.  4.  And  as  all  these  different  sorts  of 
ubs  and  sepulchres,  with  the  very  walls  likewise  of  their 
pective  cupolas  and  inclosures,  are  constantly  kept  clean 
'tctcashed  and  bemitified,  they  continue  to  illustrate  those 
r^ssiona  of  our  Saviour,  where  he  mentions  the  garnishing 
ep>xilchres,  and  compares  the  Scribes,  Pharisees,  and  hy- 
'ites  to 'icAiVa/ sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful 
v^id,  but  within  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  un- 
a*:».«ss.'  "  * 

fx^i  Jews  call  a  cemetery,  "  the  house  of  the  living,"  to 
''  their  belief  in  the  immortabty  of  the  soul,  and  of  the 
'"S'^ction  of  the  body ;  and  when  they  come  thither  bear- 
^  corpse,  they  address  themselves  to  those  who  lie  there, 
**  ^j,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  hath  created  you,  fed  you, 
"^^^fct  you  up,  and  at  last,  in  his  justice,  taken  you  out  of 
^'*^*Drld.  He  knows  the  number  of  you  all,  and  will  in 
?  *"evive  you.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  causeth  death, 
t*"^S8toreth  life,"  They  hold  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  de- 
l**li  tombs,  nor  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  dead,  by  bury- 
^**iother  corpse  in  the  same  grave,  even  after  a  lon^  time ; 
to  carry  an  aqueduct  across  the  common  place  of  burial ; 
*-  highway  ;  nor  to  go  and  gather  wood,  or  suffer  cattle  to 
^  there,  t 

'^-  The  Jewish  idea  of  a  future  state  seems  to  have  been 
*  follows.  (1.)  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  heaven,  or 
J^^  heaven  of  heavens,  the  place  of  God's  peculiar  residence, 
^ft  dwelling  of  good  angels,  and  the  everlasting  abode  of  the 
*lesaed,  after  the  resurrection,  (2.)  They  believed  in  the 
^stence  of  hell,  which  they  metaphorically  styled  "  Gehen- 
ha,"  from  the  fires  which  were  kept  constantly  burning  in 
the  valley  of  Hinnora  {Giahenem);  and"Tophet,"  from  the 
tophs,  or  drums,  which  were  there  employed  to  drown  the 
ines  of  the  children  who  were  sacrificed  to  Moloch,  This 
hey  considered  as  the  residence  of  the  devil  and  his  angels, 
xiA  the  destined  abode  of  the  wicked,  after  the  general  judg- 
aent.  (3.)  They  believed  in  an  intermediate  state,  where 
tie  souls  of  all  who  died  had  their  residence  till  the  resur- 
ection,  in  a  state  of  comparative  happiness,  or  misery,  ac- 
oirding  to  their  previous  characters.  Is.  xiv.  8 — 20 ;  Ezek. 
3£xii.  23 — 30.  This  was  named  Shaul  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
Bid  Hades,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  LXX.  and  in  Jose- 
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phuB.  *  Accordingly,  while  the  body  was  committed  to  Hfi 
grave^  the  soul  went  to  Shaul,  to  be  rewarded  or  punished,  in 
an  inferior  degree,  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  Bat 
in  what  particular  place  that  state  was,  has  beto  differently 
explained:  some  making  it  an  immense  cavern  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth ;  some,  the  state  of  the  dead  ia  general ;  and 
some,  an  intermediate  state,  rather  than  an  intermediate  j)itt«, 
where  the  saints,  though  in  heaven,  are  less  happy ;  and  the 
wicked,  although  in  hell,  are  less  wretched,  than  :  th^y  vt'H 
respectively  be,  after  the  resurrection.  This  lltst  seems  ti 
have  been  the  beUef  of  the  best  informed  among  the  Jews. 
Accordingly,  it  was  a  saying  of  theirs,  that  **  Abraham  and 
Moses,  and  all  the  righteous,  when  they  die,  are  laid  opunds 
the  very  throne  of  God :"  t  implying,  that  those  who  an 
lying  under  the  throne,  between  death  and  the  resurrectioD, 
will  after  that,  stand  before  the  throne,;  more  exalted  and 
more  happy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  wh» 
the  Jews  became  acquainted  with  the  philosophical  OfHnioBS 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  be^an  to  describe  the  inio>- 
mediate  state,  by  expressions  somewhat  corresponding  to  the 
infemus  of  their  neatnen  neighbours,  with  its  JEJi^smm,  Tartamj 
and  intersecting  rivers. j:  For  they  supposed  it  to  have  had 
a  place  which  contained  the  good,  called  Paradise,  and  Abra- 
ham's bosom  (Lu.  xxiii.  43 ;  Kev.  ii.  7 ;  Lu.  xvi,  23) ;  a  place 
which  contained  the  wicked,  called  Tartarus  (2Pet.ii.  4); 
and  a  great  gulf  which  divided  between  them,  Lu.  xvi.  26. 

From  the  representation  of  Josephus,  §  I)r.  Campbell  i 
inclined  to  conclude,  that  in  the  time  of  that  writer,  a  resur- 
rection and  future  judgment  (in  tlie  sense  in  which  they  were 
understood  by  the  primitive  Christians)  were  not,  universallji 
the  doctrine  even  of  the  Pharisees :  but  that  the  prevalent 
and  distinguishing  opinion  was,  that  the  soul  survived  tk 
body ;  that  vicious  souls  would  suffer  an  everlasting  impii- 
sonment  in  Hades,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  woaU 
not  only  be  happy  there,  but  in  process  of  time  would  obtain 
the  privilege  of  transmigrating  into  other  bodies.  In  otker 
words,  that  the  immortality  of  human  souls,  and  the  trans- 
migmtion  of  the  good,  were  all  that  they  comprehended  in 
the  resuiTection  of  the  dead.  Several  allusions  to  this  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  however  ridiculous  it  may  appear  to 

*  In  the  common  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  words  are  translated, 
hell,  the  pit,  and  the  grave,  but  the  Jews,  and  many  of  the  Christian  conuuenU- 
tors,  explain  them  uniformly  of  the  intermediate  state. 

t  Lightfoot,  Sermon  on  Luke  xxiii.  42,  43. 

X  See  particularly  an  extract  from  Josephus's  discourse  to  the  Greeks  coi- 
ceming  Hades,  in  Whiston's  translation  of  that  author,  vol.  iv.  p.  353  &c. 

§  Jewish  Wars,  b.  ii.  c.  12.  ' 
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r:z  US,  seem  to  be  made  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  the  question 
which  was  put  by  the  disciples  to  our  Lord^  "  Who  sinned, 
~    this  man^  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?"  and  some 
--  popular  notions  concerning  Jesus,  whom  they  knew  to  have 
J  been  bom  and  brought  up  among  themselves,  that  he  was 
Elijah,  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets,  evidently  presup- 
^  bofie  it,  Matt.  xvi.  14  ;  John  ix.  2.    There  is  reason  to  be- 
-,  Here^  however,  that  this  strange  doctrine  was  not  universal ; 
_  k&d  that  afterwards,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  con- 
^  ceming  a  future  state  became  better  known,  the  opinions  of 
.    the  Tahnudists  had  a  much  greater  conformity  to  them,  than 
^lAte  opinions  of  some  of  their  predecessors  in  and  before  the 
_.,«Utj6  oif  ottr  Saviour.    Thus  were  life  and  immortality  more 
7  iftiearly  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.*    In  the  Miscellane- 
^  4iH|8  Works  of  Mr.  Harmer  (8vo.  London,  1823),  there  is  a 
1  &^9st  valuable  and  interesting  account  of  the  Jewish  doctrine 
7,  xX  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.    That  this  fact  was  admitted 
aniongthe  descendants  of  Abraham,  Mr.  Harmer  satisfac- 
torily proves,  both  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  from  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish  writers.     But  although  they 
Agree  upon  ihefactf  they  differ  materially  as  to  the  subjects  of 
it*     From  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  by  Manasseh-ben-Israel, 
an  eminent  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  and  from  another,  by  Dasso- 
'    vius,  a  later  German  Jew,  it  appears  to  be  the  general  opi- 
nion  of  this  people,  that  the  resurrection  will  not  extend  to 
d//  dead  men :  but  they  find  it  difficult  to  decide  upon  the 
persons  who  will  be  excluded.    Some  of  them  have  supposed 
that  only  the  just  of  the  Jewish  nation  will  arise :  the  famous 
Babbi  David  Kimchi  was  of  this  opinion.     Rabbi  Bechai, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  that  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good 
were  to  arise:  but  still  he  limits  the  resurrection  to  the  Is- 
raelites.   Others,   among  whom  is  the  great  Maimonides, 
differ  from  both  these  classes,  as  they  do  not  exclude  the  Gen* 
tiles  from  the  resurrection,  but  suppose  that  some  good  peo- 
ple among  them  shall  partake  of  tnis  honour :  among  these 
they  reckon  Plato  and  Socrates.    But  neither  of  these  col- 
lections will  enable  us  to  determine  with  sufficient  clearness 
and  precision,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  resurrection.    This  is 
only  to  be  known  by  carefully  comparing  the  sentiments  of 
the  modem  Jews,  with  the  hints  given  by  St.  Paul  of  the  opi- 
nions of  those  in  his  time,  t 

*  Brown's  Jewish  Antiq.  p.  ix.  s.  14. 
f  Harmer  J  tibisupr  a  f.^p.  223 — 23(i. 
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SECTION  IX. 


DOMESTIC    CUSTOMS. 


Their  food — 1.  Bread — 2,  Manner  of  preparing  com  for  bieid 
—  3.  Milk,  butter,  butter-milk,  &c.  —  4.  T^eir  meals,  aai 
nature  of  their  repasts  —  5.  Manner  of  eating —  6.  Postuieat 
table  —  7.  Portions  sent  to  the  absent —  8.  Grace  at  meals. 

The  Jewish  people  generally  lived  upon  food  of  the  plais- 
est  description.    Boaz  complimented  Ruth,  who  was  mud 
his   infenor  in  rank,  by  peimitting  her  to  partake  of  hk 
meal,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  may  pretty  well  judge  fiom 
the  passage :  '^At  meal-time  come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of  the 
bread,  and  dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar.    And  she  sat  be- 
side the  reapers :  and  he  reached  her  parched  com,  and  she 
did  eat,  and  was  sufficed,  and  left/'  Ru.  ii.  14.     Of  as  plain 
and  simple  a  description  was  the  supply  of  food  brought  to 
David  and  his  companions  in  arms,  when  he  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  from  Jerusalem.  "  Two  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  and  an 
hundi'ed  bunches  of  raisins,  and  an  hundred  of  summer  fruits, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine,"  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 :  —  also  eh.  xvii.  28, 29, 
'*  And  they  brought  beds,  and  basons,  and  earthen  vessels, 
and  wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched  com,  and 
beans,  and  lentiles,  and  parched  pulse,  and  honey,  and  butter, 
and  sheep,  and  cheese  of  kine,  for  David,  and  for  the  people 
that  were  with  him  to  eat." 

1.  Their  simplest  and  most  ordinary  diet  which  was  pre- 

Eared  by  themselves,  was  bread,  *  which  was  commonly 
aked  in  a  wooden  bowl,  or  kneading  trough  (Exod.  viii.3), 
in  which  the  dough  is  mixed  with  leaven,  or  suflFered  to  stand 
and  ferment  until  it  becomes  sour,  f  Sometimes  their  bread 
was  baked  on  the  hearth  (Gen.  xviii.  6),  which  is  still  *a  com- 
mon method  in  the  East.  J  Another  kind  of  bread  was  baked 
in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  like  a  frying-pan  (Lev.  ii.  7),  and 
sometimes  round  the  outside  of  a  great  stone  pitcher,  pro- 
perly heated,  on  which  was  poured  a  thin  paste  of  meal  and 
water.  Parkhurst  thinks  this  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  xvi.  31. 
Sometimes  also  they  bake  it  in  an  oven  in  the  ground,  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  well  plastered  with  mortar,  against  the  sides  of 
which  they  place  the  bread,  where  it  is  instantly  done. 

*  See  Shaw,  p.  230 ;  Nicbuhr,  torn.  i.  p  J88, ' 
f  Harmer' 8  Observations,' iv.  Ob.  16. 
X  See  Harmer,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  &c. 


Manner  of  preparing  Corn  for  Bread. 

2.  The  wheat  was  variously  prepared  for  use.  The  threshing 
was  done  either  by  the  staff  or  flail  (Is.  xxviii.  27,  28) — by 
the  feet  of  cattle  (Deut.  xxv.  4)  —  or  by  "  a  sharp  threshing 
iiiBtrument  having  teeth"  (Isa.  xli.  15),  which  was  something 
in  the  form  of  a  cart,  and  drawn  over  the  corn  by  means  of 
horses  or  oxen.*  When  the  corn  is  threshed,  it  is  separated 
from  the  chaff  and  dust,  by  throwing  it  forwards  across  the 
fvind,  by  means  of  a  winnowing  fan,  or  shovel  (Matt.  iii.  12) ; 
after  which,  the  grain  is  sifted  to  separate  all  impurities  from 
it,  Amos  ix.  9;  Lu.  xxii.  31.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  the 
threshing  floors  were  in  the  open  air,  Judg.  vi.  11  j  2  Sam. 
scxiv.  18.  The  grain  thus  obtained  was  commonly  reduced  to 
xneal  by  the  hand-mill,  which  consisted  of  a  lower  mill-stone, 
the  upper  aide  of  which  was  concave,  and  an  upper  mill-atone, 
whose  lower  surface  was  convex,  The  hole  for  receiving  the 
com  was  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  mill-stone ;  and  in  the 
operation  of  grinding,  the  lower  was  fixed,  and  the  upper  made 
■  to  move  round  upon  it,  with  considerable  veloci^  by  means 
'■<rf  a  handle.  These  mills  are  still  in  use  in  the  East,  and  in 
;;BOme  parts  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  In  the  island  of 
it-yprus  1  observed  upon  the  ground  the  sort  of  stones  used  for 
grinding  corn  called  querm  in  Scotland,  common  also  in  Lap- 
land, and  in  all  parts  of  Palestine.  These  are  the  primteval 
mills  of  the  world  ;  and  they  are  still  found  in  all  corn  coun- 
tries, where  rude  and  ancient  customs  have  not  been  liable  to 
those  changes  introduced  by  refinement.  The  employment  of 
I  grinding  with  these  mills  is  confined  solely  to  females ;  and 
the  practice  illustrates  the  observation  of  our  Saviour,  alluding 
to  this  custom  in  his  prediction  concerning  the  day  of  judg- 
ment [rather  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  destruction],  '.'  Two 
women  shall  be  grindmg  at  the  mill ;  one  shall  be  taken  and 
the  other  left,"  Matt,  xxiv,  41, f  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides,  has  given  a  particular  account  of  these  hand- 
mills,  as  used  in  Scotland,  in  which  he  observes,  that  the 
women  always  accompany  the  grating  noise  of  the  stones  with 
their  voices  ;  and  that  when  ten  or  a  dozei*  are  thus  employed, 
the  fmy  of  the  song  rises  to  such  a  pitch,  that  you  would, 
without  breach  of  charity,  imagine  a  troop  of  female  demo- 
niacs to  be  assembled.;]: 

As  the  operation  of  grinding  was  commonly  performed  in 
the  morning  at  day-break,  the  sound  of  the  females  at  the 

In  of  Jhc  rorro  of  ttiia  uistrument  wiU  U 
d  plate  in  coptpJ  fro 
...  is  fully  described, 
t  Trarela  in  the  Ba\f  Land,  p.  242.    Sec  also ji.  421). 
I  pp.  327, 328.— FrR^euts  to  Calmet,  No.  67G. 
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hand-mill  was  heard  all  over  the  city,  and  often  awoke  their 
more  indolent  masters.*"  And  the  Scriptures  mention  the 
want  of  this  noise  as  a  mark  of  desolation  in  Jer.  xxv.  10  ; 
Rey.  xviii.  22.  There  was  a  humane  law  that ''  no  man  shall 
take  the  nether  or  upper  mill-stone  in  pledge,  for  he  taketh  a 
man*s  life  in  pledge,"  Deut.  xxiv.  6.  He  could  not  grind  his 
daily  bread  without  it.  + 

3.  In  Eastern  countries  every  preparation  of  milk  is  in 
general  request.  Coagulated  sour  milk,  which  is  a  most  re- 
freshing beverage,  is  prepared  by  the  infusion  of  a  certain 
herb,  which  causes  fermentation.  Butter  is  generally  pro- 
cured by  putting  the  milk  into  a  goat's  skin,  which  is  so  tied 
up  as  to  prevent  the  milk  from  running  out,  and  then  hung 
between  die  poles  of  a  tent  or  house,  where  it  is  agitated  in 
one  uniform  airection,  till  a  separation  is  caused  between  the 
butter  and  the  milk.  Butter-milk  is  a  luxury,  and  the  chief 
dessert  among  the  Moors;  and  when  they  speak  of  the  ex- 
traordinary agreeableness  of  any  thing",  they  compare  it  to 
butter-milk.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Jael  gave  it  to 
Sisera,  Judg.  v.  26. 

4.  The  Eastern  people  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
rising  early,  commonly  with  the  dawn,  that  they  may  have 
leisure  to  rest  or  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;    and,  as  soon 
as  they  are  up,  they  take  breakfast.     This  consists  of  bread, 
fried  eggs,  cheese,  honey,  and  leban,  or  coagulated  sour  milk;;}: 
but  sometimes  they  begin  with  mrapes  and  other  fruits,   fresh 
gathered,  and  then  have  for  breakfast,  bread,  coffee,  and  good 
wines,  particularly  one  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  called  musca- 
del.  §     About  1 1  o'clock,  forenocAi,  in  winter,  they  dine,  and 
rather  earlier  in  summer.     A  piece  of  red  cloth,  cut  in  a  round 
form,  is  spread  upon  the  divan,  under  the  table,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  soiled,  and  a  long  piece  of  cloth  is  laid  round,  to 
cover  the  knees  of  such  as  sit  at  table ;  but  the  table  itself  has 
no  covering,  except  the  victuals.    The  dishes,  &c.  are  dis- 
posed in  proper  order  round  the  edges,  and  in    the   centre. 
Among  the  gieat,  the  dishes  are  brought  in  one  by  one,  and 
after  each  person  has  eaten  a  little,  they  are  changed.  ||     The 
pottage,  of  which  we  read  in  Scrinture,  was  made  by  cutting 
boiled  meat  into  small  pieces,  with  rice,  flour,  and  parsley  ; 
and  sometimes  it  consists  of  meal  and  herbs  alone,  for  they 
eat  but  little  animal  food  in  the  East.  ^     When  they  intend  to 

*  Harmer,  vol.  i.  pp.  250 — ^253. 
f  Brown's  Jewish  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  pp.  641 — 643. 

X  Russel,  vol.  i.  p.  166;  D'Airieux,  p.  24;  Pococke,  vol.  i.  p.  57;   Clarke, 
vol.  iii.  p.  419,  4to. 
§  Chandler,  p.  18.  ||  Russel,  vol.  i.  p.  172.  ^  La  Roque,  p.  199. 
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honour  any  person  at  tahle»  the  master  sends  him  a  larger 
portion,,  as  Joseph  did  Benjamin^  Gren.  xUii.  34. 

In  general  they  sup  about  five  o'clock  in  winter,  and  six  in 
sunimer :  *  as  their  supper  much  res^oables  their  dinner^  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  it.     . 

6.  Their  mode  of  eating  must  not  b^.  orerldoked;'  The-' 
thick  meats  they  t&ke  up  with  the  thumb  and  the  two  forie- 
fingers,  and  their  milk- and  pottage  is  eaten  by  dippino  bi^ad 
into  it..  , When  they  drink  water  at  table,:  it  is  usnadltr  out  of 
shells^  horns^  or  cups ;  but  if  from  a  river,  they  take'  it  from  the 
palm  of  the  hands;  or  if  from  a  pitcher^  or  ^oiihd,  they  sU(^  it 
through  their  sleeve,  for  fear  of  leeches. .  ■  Wines  were  fSin&erly 
very  common  among  the  Jews,  which  were  kept  in  teatheiti 
bottles  (Matt.  ix.  17),  and  cooled  by  the  show  <«  Lebanon. 

6.  Sitting  at  meals,  till  near  the  end  of  the  times  of  th6  OM 
Testament,  appears  to  have  been  universal.  Gen.  :tliii.  33 ; 
Ex.  xxxii.  6;  1  Sam.  xx.  5 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  1 ;  Ezek.  ^liv^  3>  &e. 
We  have  the  first  indications  of  the  change  of  posture,  from 
sitting  to  lying,  in  Amos  vi.  4,  and  Judith  xii.  15,  Greek.  In 
our  Saviour's  days  the  reclining  posture  at  meals  had  become 
universal.  Every  time,  therefore,  that  sitting  at  m^f  Is  tn^ny 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered 
^*  lying,"  to  make  it  accord  with  the  universal  practice.^ 
For  want  of  proper  discrimination  and  description,  with  regard 
to  this  attitude  at  table,  several  passages  of  thd  Gospels  are 
not  merely  injured,  but  are  rendered  unintelligible  in  our 
translation.  Thus,  "  A  woman  in  the  city  who  was  a  sinner, 
when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house, 
brought  an  alabaster-box  of  ointment,  and  stood  at  his  feet  be- 
hind HIM,  weeping:  and  began  to  vmsh  his  feet  with  tears, 
and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head ;  and  kissed  his 
feet,  and  anointed  them  with  the  ointment,"  Lu.  vii.  36. 
Now,  according  to  our  notions,  a  person  sitting  at  meat, 
would,  of  necessity,  have  his  feet  on  tne  floor  under  the  table, 
and  consequently  befobe  him,  not  behind  him :  and  the  im^ 
possibility  of  one  standing  at  his  feet  behind  him — ^standing, 
and  while  standing,  kissing  his  feet,  wiping  them,  &c.  is 
glaring.  By  inspecting  the  accompanying  print,  however,  the 
narration  becomes  intelUgible :  the  feet  of  the  person  recum- 
bent, being  outermost,  are  most  exposed  to  salutation,  or  to 
any  other  treatment,  from  one  standing  behind  him.  The 
same  observations  apply  to  John  xii.  3  :  '*  Lazarus  was  one 
who  reclined  at  table  with  Jesus ;  and  Mary  anointed  the  feet 

*  Riissel,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

t  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  Dissert,  viii.  p.  3. 
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of  Jesus/'  8&C.  *  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  at  these 
times  the  people  commonly  throw  off  their  sandals,  and  are 
therefore  barefoot. 

7.  In  former  times,  portions  were  sent  to  those  who  wore 
absent  (Neh.  viii.  10,  12 ;  Esth.  ix.  22) ;  and  it  should  ev^ 
be  recollected,  that  the  men  and  the  women  in  higher  life  had 
separate  tables  (Esth.  i.  9),  as  is  the  case  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day.  t  The  custom  of  the  Arabs,  also,  who  never  pre- 
serve fragments  of  their  meals,  but  invite  the  poor  to  parteke 
of  them,  may  explain  the  reason  why  Tobit  sent  for  tne  poor 
to  partake  of  his  dinner  (ch.  ii.  2);  and  why  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  and  the  blind,  were  invited  to  the  ricn  man  s  supper, 
in  Lu.  xiv.  21. 

8.  From  the  Mishna  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  forms  of 
thanksgiving,  not  only  at  the  eating  of  the  ps^sover,  but 
before  and  aJfter  meals,  and  even  on  the  introduction  of  many 
of  the  dishes.  And  Aristseus,  as  quoted  by  Rabbi  Eleazar, 
says,  '*  Moses  commanded  that  when  the  Jews  began  their 
meals,  the  company  should  immediately  join  in  sacrifice,  or 
prayer."  The  duty  of  Christians  on  this  subject  is  enforced, 
not  only  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  but  by  me  example  of  our  Saviour 
in  Mark  viii.  6 ;  John  vi.  1 1,  23,  and  of  Paul  in  Acts  xxvii.  36. 
In  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
is  a  form  of  grace  or  prayer  for  Christians,  which  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  both  before  and  after  meat. ;}; 
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FORMS  OF   POLITENESS,   AND  MARKS   OF   HONOUR    AND 

DISGRACE. 

I.    Forms  of   Politeness.  —  1.  Salutations — 2.    Prostration— 

3.  Presents  made  to  superiors  —  4.  Mannerof  conducting  visits. 
II.  Marks  of  Honour.  —  Presentation  of  raiment.  III. 
Marks  of  Disgrace. —  1.  Cutting  the  beard — 2.  Clapping 
the  hands  and  hissing —  3.  Refusing  the  rites  of  sepulture — 

4.  Disinterment  of  the  dead,  &c. 

1.  Various  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness  which 
ci^stom  has  established  in  different  nations.  In  the  East  they 

*  Fragments  to  Calmet,  No.  104 ;  and  Critica  Biblica.  vol.  ii.  pp.  481—487. 
•f*  Murray's  Account  of  Discov.  and  Trav.  in  Asia,  b.  ii.  c.  o ;  Burckhardt's 
Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  484-- 488. 
X  Brown's  Jewish  Autiq.  part  ix.  sect.5. 
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were  veiy  ceremonious  and  exact  in  their  outward  decorum  ; 
and  in  their  mutual  behaviour  acrupulously  observed  all  the 
rules  and  forms  in  which  civility  was  usually  expressed, 

1.  We  collect  from  several  passages  in  the  OldTestament,  that 
their  salutations  and  expressions  of  affection  on  meeting  each 
other  were  extremely  tedious  and  tiresome,  containing  many 
jiarticular  enquiries  after  the  person's  welfare,  and  the  welfare 
of  his  family  and  friends ;  and  when  they  parted ,  concluding 
with  many  reciprocal  wishes  of  happiness  and  benediction  on 
■each  other.     Much  time  was  spent  in  the  rigid  observance  of 
these  ceremonious  forms :  when  our  Lord,  therefore,  in  his 
commission  to  the  Seventy,  whom  he  dispatched  into  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Judea  to  pubhsh  the  Gospel,  strictly  ordered 
them  to  "  salute  no  man  by  the  way"  (Lu.  x.  4),   he  designed 
only- by  this  prohibition  that  they  should  suffer  nothing  to 
retard  and  impede  them  in  their  progress  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  should  not  lavish  those  precious  moments,  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  sacred  and  arduous  duties  of  their 
office,  in  observing  the  irksome  and  unmeaning  modes  of 
life.     Not  that  oui  Lord  intended  his  disciples  should  studi- 
ously violate  all  common  civility  and  decency,  and  industri- 
ously offend  against  the  rules  of  courteousness and  decorum; 
Bince  he  commanded  them  upon  their  entrance  into  any  house  to 
salute  it  (Matt.  x.  12.),  and  observe  the  customary  form  of 
civility  in  wishing  it  peace,  or  universal  happiness,  Lu,  x.  5, 
This  injunction  to  salute  no  one  on  the  road,  means  only  that 
they  should   urge   their  course  with   speed,  and  advert  to 
nothing  so  much  as  the  duties  of  their  commission.     There  is 
a  parallel  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  beautifully 
illustrates  this.     Etisha  dispatching  his  servant  Gehazi  to  re- 
cover the  son  of  the  Shunamite,  strictly  enjoins  him  to  make 
all  the  expedition  possible—"  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take 
my  staff  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way.     If  thou  meet  any 
man  salute  him  not,  and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him  not 
again,"  2  Ki.  iv.  29.* 

Though  the  terms  of  these  modes  of  address  and  politeness 
are  expressive  of  the  profoundest  respect  and  homage,  yet 
through  constant  use  and  frequency  of  repetition  they  soon 
degenerate  into  mere  verbal  forms  and  words  of  course,  in 
which  the  heart  has  no  share.  To  those  empty, insiguiScant 
forms  which  men  mechanically  repeat  at  meeting  or  taking 
leave  of  each  other,  there  is  a  beautiful  allusion  in  the  follow- 
ing expression  of  our  Lord,  in  his  last  and  consolatory  discourse 
with  his  disciples,  when  he  assured  them  he  would  soon  leave 

■  See  PrasmentB  to  Caluiet,  No.  40. 
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them  and  go  to  the  Father.  ''  Peace  I  leave  with  yoa; 
my  peace  I  ^ve  unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto 
you,"  John  xiv.  27. — Since  I  must  shortly  be  torn  from  you, 
I  now  bid  you  adieu^  sincerely  wishing  you  every  happiness — 
not  as  the  world  ^veth  give  I  unto  you  —  not  in  the  unmean- 
ing ceremonial  manner  the  world  repeats  this  salutation  :  for 
my  wishes  of  peace  and  happiness  to  you  are  dncere,  and  my 
blessing  and  benediction  will  derive  upon  you  every  substan- 
tial fehcity. 

This  sheds  light  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
imageiy  which  the  genius  and  judgment  of  a  writer  ever 
created..  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ch.xi.)  the  author  informs 
us  with  what  warm  anticipating  hopes  of  the  Messiah's  future 
kingdom  those  great  and  good  men,  who  adorn  the  annals  of 
former  a^es,  were  animated.  These  ally  says  he,  died  in  faith 
— they  closed  their  eyes  upon  the  world,  but  they  closed  them 
in  the  transporting  assurance,  that  God  would  accomplish  his 
promises.  They  had  the  firmest  persuasion  that  the  Messiah 
would  bless  the  world.  By  faith  they  antedated  these  happy 
times,  and  placed  themselves,  in  idea,  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
fancied  blessedness.  They  hailed  this  most  auspicious  period, 
saluted  it,  as  one  salutes  a  friend  whose  person  ive  recognise, 
at  a  distance.  These  all  died  in  faith,  died  in  the  firm  per- 
suasion that  God  would  accomplish  these  mamiificent  pro- 
mises, though  they  themselves  had  not  enjoyed  them,  but  only 
had  seen  them  afar  off,  God  had  only  blessed  them  with  a 
remote  prospect  of  them.  They  were  therefore  persuaded  of 
them — they  had  the  strongest  conviction  of  their  reality — 
they  embraced  them — with  transport  saluted*  them  at  a  dis- 
tance— confessing  that  they  were  but  strangers  and  pilgrims 
upon  earth,  but  were  all  travelling  towards  a  city  which  had 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God ! 

2.  Among  the  Eastern  nations  it  was  ever  customary  for 
the  common  people,  whenever  they  approached  their  pnnce, 
or  any  person  of  dignity,  to  prostrate  themselves.  This  mode 
of  address  obtained  also  among  the  Jews.  When  honoured 
with  admittance  to  their  sovereign,  or  introduced  to  illustri- 
ous personages,  they  fell  down  at  their  feet  and  continued  in 
this  servile  posture  till  they  were  raised.  There  occur  many 
instances  of  this  custom  in  the  Scriptures.  The  wise  men 
who  came  from  the  East,  when  they  saw  the  child  Jesus  with 
his  mother  Mary,  fell  down  and  worshipped  him.  Great  num- 
bers of  those  who  approached  our  Saviour,  fell  down  at  his 
feet,  and  worshipped  him.     It  was  also  customary  to  kiss  the 

*  The  word  in  the  original  is  the  same  as  is  always  used  in  salutations. 
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hand  or  the  feet  of  the  person  approached,  or  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  hia  garment,  or  embrace  his  feet,  Luke  vii,  38,  45 ;  Matt, 
sxviii.  9. 

3.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  also  been  the  universal  I 
custom  in  the  East,  to  send  presents  one  to  another.  No  on*  j 
waits  upon  a  prince,  or  any  person  of  distinction,  without  h 

£  resent.     This  is  a  token  of  respect  never  dispensed  witH  ' 
,et  the  present  be  ever  so  mean  and  inconsiderable,  yet  tb*  I 
intention  of  the  giver  is  accepted.     Plutarch  informs  us,  that  J 
a  peasant  happening  to  fall  in  the  way  of  Artaxerxes,  the  Pep*  i 
sian  monarch,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  having  nothing  iA  | 
present  to  hia  sovereign,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  lb* ,  j 
^untryman  immediately  ran  to  an  adjacent  stream,  fiUoft.  J 
both  his  hands,  and  offered  it  to  his  prince.     The  monarcli  ] 
^iniled,  and  graciously  received  it,  highly  pleased  with  the 
^rood  disposition  this  act  manifested.  *     All  modern  books  of 
travels  into  the  East,  abound  with  examples  of  this  univer- 
^lly  prevailing  custom.     "  It  is  accounted   uncivil,"  says 
Alaundrel,  "  to  visit  in  Syria  without  an  offering  in  hand. 
All  great  men  expect  it,  as  a  kind  of  tribute  to  their  character 
and  authority;  and  look  upon  themselves  as  affronted,  and 
even  defrauded,  when  this  compliment  is  omitted.     Even  in 
^miliar  visits  among  inferiors,  you  will  seldom  see  them  come 
without  bringing  a  flower,  or  an  orange,  or  some  other  token 
of  respect,  to  the  person  visited ;  the  Turks,  in  this  point, 
fceeping  up  the  ancient  Oriental  custom,  as  hinted,  1  Sam, 
ix.  7,  8.     ■  If  we  go,'  says  Saul,  '  what  shall  we  bring  the 
man  of  God  ?   there  is  not  a  present,'  &c.  r   which  words 
are  unquestionably  to  be  understood  in  conformity  to  this 
Eastern  custom,  as  relating  to  a  token  of  respect,  and  not  a 
price  of  divination. "i" 

4.  The  same  writer  thus  describes  the  mode  of  visiting  in 
the  East : —  "  When  you  would  make  a  visit  to  a  person  of 
quality,  you  must  send  one  before  with  a  present  to  bespeak 
your  admission,  and  to  know  at  what  hour  your  coming  may 
be  most  seasonable.  Being  come  to  the  house,  the  servants 
meet  you  at  the  outermost  gate,  and  conduct  you  toward  their 
lord's  or  master's  apartment :  other  servants  (I  suppose  of  bet- 
ter rank)  meeting  you  in  the  way,  at  their  several  stations,  as 
you  draw  nearer  to  the  person  you  visit.  Coming  into  his 
room,  you  find  him  prepared  to  receive  you,  either  standing 
at  the  edge  of  the  duan,  or  else  lying  down,  at  one  comer  of 
it,  according  as  he  thinks  it  proper  to  maintain  a  greater  or 
less  distinction.     Being  come  to  the  side  of  the  duan,  you 
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slip  off  your  shoeSy  and  stepping  up  take  your  place,  which 

Jrou  must  do,  first,  at  some  distance,  and  upon  your  knees, 
aying  your  hand  very  formally  before  you.     Thus  you  must 
remain  till  the  man  or  quality  myites  you  to  draw  nearer,  and 
to  put  yourself  in  an  easier  posture,  leaning  upon  the  bolster. 
Bemg  thus  fixed,  he  discourses  with  you  as  the  occasion  of- 
fers, the  servants  standing  round  all  the  while  in  a  great 
number,  and  with  the  profoundest  respect,  silence^  and  order 
imaginable.    When  you  have  talked  over  your  business,  or 
compliments,  or  whatever  other  concern  brought  you  thither, 
he  makes  a  sign  to  have  things  brought  in  for  the  entertain- 
ment, which  is  generally  a  little  sweetmeat,  a  dish  of  sherbet, 
and  another  of  coffee :  all  which  are  immediately  brought  in 
by  the  seiTants,  and  tendered  to  all  the  guests  in  order,  with 
the  greatest  care  and  awfulness  imaginable.     And  they  have 
reason  to  look  well  to  it ;  for  should  any  servant  make  but 
the  least  slip  or  mistake,  either  in  delivering  or  receiving  his 
dish,  it  might  cost  him  fifty,  perhaps  a  hundred  drubs,  on  his 
bare  feet,  to  atone  for  the  crime.     At  last  comes  the  finishing 
part  of  your  entertainment ;  which  is  perfuming  the  beards  of 
the  company ;  a  ceremony  which  is  performed  in  this  manner. 
They  have  for  this  purpose  a  small  silver  chafling-dish,  co- 
vered with  a  lid,  full  of  holes,  and  fixed  upon  a  handsome 
plate.     In  this  they  put  some  fresh  coals,  and  upon  them  a 
piece  of  lignum  aloes,  and  then  shutting  it  up,  the  smoke 
immediately  ascends  with  a  grateful  odour,  through  the  holes 
of  the  cover.     It  is  held  under  every  one's  chin,  and  offered, 
as  it  were,  a  sacrifice  to  his  beard.     The  bristly  idol  soon  per- 
ceives the  reverence  done  to  it,  and  so  greedily  takes  in  and 
incorporates  the  gummy  steam,  that  it  retains  the  savour  of 
it,  and  may  serve  for  a  nosegay  a  good  while  after.     This 
ceremony  may,  perhaps,  seem  ridiculous  at  first  hearing ;  but 
it  passes  among  the  Turks  for  a  high  gratification.     And  I 
will  say  this  in  its  vindication,  that  its  design  is  very  vrise 
and  useful.     For  it  is  understood  to  give  a  civil  dismissal  to 
the  visitants,  intimating  to  them,  that  the  master  of  the  house 
has  business  to  do,  or  some  other  avocation,   that  permits 
them  to  go  away  as  soon  as  they  please ;  and  the  sooner  after 
this  ceremony  the  better.     By  this  means  you  may,  at  any 
time,  without  offence  deliver  yourself  from  being  detained 
from  your  affairs  by  tedious  and.  unseasonable  visits,  and  from 
being  constrained  to  use  that  piece  of  hypocrisy,  so  common 
in  the  world,  of  pressing  those  to  stay  longer  with  you,  whom, 
perhaps,  in  your  heart  you  wish  a  great  way  off,  for  having 
troubled  you  so  long  already."  * 

*  Journey,  March  13. 
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II.  The  common  method  in  the  East,  of  doing  honotir  to 
inferior,  seems  to  have  been  by  presenting  nim  with  a 
age  of  raiment.  Thus  Belshazzar  promised  Daniel,  that 
'  he  could  interpret  the  mysterioua  writing  on  the  wall,  he 
kould  be  clothed  in  scarlet ;  have  a  golden  chain  about  his 
!ck,  and  be  third  ruler  in  the  empire,  Dan,  t.  16.  Alexan- 
j  the  son  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes,  when  he  appointed 
mathan  MaccabEeus  high  priest,  and  declared  him  the  king's 
liend,  sent  him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold  (1  Mac. 
1.  20) ;  he  afterwards  did  him  more  signal  honour,  by  sending 
1  a  buckle  of  gold,  to  wear  on  the  shoulder,  and  to  fasten 
lie  purple  robe ;  as  the  use  was  to  be  given  to  such  as  were  of 
ne  king's  blood,  ver.  89.  See  also  chap.  xi.  57, 53 ;  1  Esd. 
fi.  6. 

I  The  princes  of  the  East,  even  at  the  present  day,  have 
lany  changes  of  raiment  ready,  both  as  an  article  of  wealth, 
iiicn  large  wardrobes  have  always  been  in  that  country,  and 
I  Biiit  the  occasion.  This  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which 
ihu's  mandate  was  obeyed,  when  he  ordered  400  vestments 
r  the  priests  of  Baal,  that  none  might  escape,  2  Kings  x.  22. 
ior  a  superior  to  give  his  own  garment  to  an  inferior,  was 
■teemed  a  high  mark  of  regard.  Hence  Jonathan  gave  his 
(  David,  1  Sam.  xviii.  4.  And  the  following  extract  from 
'r  John  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  may  serve  to  throw 
cae  light  on  Elisha's  request  to  have  the  mantle  of  Elijah, 
iKings  ii.  13, —  "When  the  Khalifa,  or  teacher  of  the 
'  toffees,  dies,  he  bequeaths  hia  patched  gaiment,  which  is 
I  hia  worldly  wealth,  to  the  disciple  whom  he  esteems  the 
Mt  worthy  to  become  his  successor ;  and  the  moment  the 
*er  puts  on  the  holy  mantle,  he  is  vested  with  the  power  of 

firede  cesser,"  * 
1.  The  chief  of  the  marks  of  disgrace  noticed  in  the  Scrip- 
hres  are,  subjecting  men  to  the  employment  of  women  (Lam. 
^13);  cutting  off  tne  beard,  and  plucking  off  the  hair  (2  Sam. 
!,  6 ;  la.  1.  6) ;  spitting  in  the  face  (Is,  1.  G) ;  clapping  the 
inds,  hissing,  and  making  significant  gestures,  Ezek.  xxv.  6 ; 
fob  xxvii.  23  ;   Lam.  ii,  15  ;  Is.  Ivii.  4.     But  marks  of  dia- 
race  were  not  confined  to  the  living.    They  often  extended 
9  the  dead,  by  refusing  thera  the  rites  of  sepulture  (Rev.  xi. 
b' — 12) ;  raising  them  after  they  had  been  interred  (Jer.  viii. 
|l)  ;  forbidding  them  to  be  publicly  lamented  ;  allowing  them 
D  become  the  prey  of  ravenous  beasts  (Jer.  xvi.  5 — 7 ;  xix.  7) ; 
[xii.  18,  19  ;  2  Mac.  v.  10) ;  casting  them  into  the  common 
lurial  ground  (Jer.  xxvi.  23),  and  burning  their  bones  into 
me,  Amos  ii.  1. 


SECTION  I. 

IMAGES    BORROWED    FROM   THE   THEATR! 

i .  Theatrical  exhibitions  not  adopted  by  the  Jews — 2.  Allu 
Drama  -*  3.  Allusions  to  combats  in  the  Amphith« 


I.  We  have  no  intimations  in  the  Scriptures,  that 
had  any  places  of  public  amusement,  for  games  and 
exhibitions,  as  was  the  universal  custom  among  t 
and  Romans.  Instead  of  these,  the  Hebrews  seei 
been  well  satisfied  with  those  ^vand  and  solemn 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  enjoined  them  to  obs 
when  we  duly  consider  the  solemnity,  the  magnific 
the  rejoicings  which  accompanied  those  festivals, 
deur  of  the  Temple  where  they  were  celebrated, 
with  the  32,000  Levites  who  officiated  in  the  servici 
not  feel  surprise  that  they  should  prefer  them  to 
entertainments.  Indeed,  the  Talmud  affirms  that 
of  games  and  spectacles,  were  not  only  prohibited 
horred,  by  all  good  Israelites  in  consequence  of 
chiefs  which  had  befallen  those  who  had  vei^tai 
present  at^those  of  the  neighbouring  nations :  and  ] 
Ben  Paki  comments  thus  on  Ps.  i.  1. — '*  Blessed  it 
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the  d^th  of  their  founder,*  Such  being  the  distaste  of  thi^ 
people  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  we  are  hardly  prepared 
to  expect  any  allusions  to  the  stage  or  its  amusements, 
in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  over- 
look the  force  and  beauty  of  several  passages  where  such  al- 
lusions exist.f 

2.  In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  especially,  do  we  meet  with 
allusions  to  the  drama,  which  has  furnished  him  with  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  metaphors  that  adorn  his  compositions* 
The  drama  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a 
striking  picture  of  human  life,  and,  in  a  faithful  mirror,  to 
hold  up  to  the  spectator's  view,  that  variety  of  character  with 
which  it  is  diversified,  and  those  interchanges  and  reverses 
of  fortune  with  which  it  is  checquered.  It  needs  hardly  be 
remarked,  though  the  observation  is  proper  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  a  very  beautiful  passage  m  one  of  St  Paul's 
epistles,  that  a  variety  of  scenes  are  painted,  and,  by  means 
of  the  requisite  machinery,  are  very  frequently  shifting,  in 
order  to  show  the  characters  in  a  variety  of  places  and  for- 
tunes. To  the  spectator,  lively  and  affecting  views  are  by 
turns  displayed  —  every  thing,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
catastrophe,  perpetually  varying  and  changing  according  to 
the  rules  ana  conduct  of  the  drama.  Agreeably  to  mis, 
with  what  elegance  and  propriety  does  St.  Paul  represent 
ibejashion  of  this  world  as  continually  passing  away  (1  Cor.  vii. 
31),  and  all  the  scenes  of  this  vain  and  visionary  life  as  per- 
'petually  shifting.  "  The  imagery,"  says  Grotius,  "  is  taken 
from  the  theatre,  where  the  scenery  is  suddenly  changed, 
and  exhibits,  an  appearance  totally  different."  And  as  the 
transactions  of  the  drama  are  not  real,  but  fictitious  and  ima- 
jginary,  such  and  such  characters  being  assumed  and  per- 
sonated, in  whose  joys  or  griefs,  in  whose  domestic  felicities 
and  infelicities,  in  whose  elevation  or  depression,  the  actor 
is  not  really  and  personally  interested,  but  only  supports  a 
character  perhaps  entirely ybre/gw  from  his  oivn,  and  represents 
passions  and  affections  in  which  his  own  heart  has  no  share  : 
tow  beautiful  and  expressive,  when  considered  in  this  light, 
is  that  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  the  Apostle  is  inculcat- 
ing a  Christian  indifference  for  this  world,  and  exhorting 
lis  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  unduly  affected  either  by  the 
joys  or  sorrows  of  so  fugitive  and  transitory  a  scene.  —  "  But 
this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short.  It  remaineth  that 
both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none :  and 

*  See  Josephus,  Antiq.  b.  xv.  c.  8. 

t  The  remaining  part  of  this  section  is  derived  from  Dr.  Harwood. 
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they  that  weep  as  though  they  wept  not :  and  they  that  re- 
joice as  though  they  rejoicea  not:    and  they  that  buy  m 
though  they  possessed  not :  and  they  that  use  this  world  as 
not  abusing  it.     For  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away," 
1  Cor.  vii.  29 — 31.    The  following  illustration  of  this  passs^ 
cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  reader.    '*  If  we  keep  in  mind  m 
supposed  allusion  in  the  text  {the  fashion  of' this  world  passdk 
away),  we  shall  discern  a  peculiar  beauty  and  force  in  his 
language  and  sentiment.     For  the  actors  in  a  play,  whether 
it  be  comedy  or  tragedy,  do  not  act  their  own  proper  and 
personal  concerns,  but  only  personate  and  mimic  uie  charac- 
ters and  conditions  of  other  men.    And  so  "when  they  weep,  k 
acting  some  tragical  part,  it  is  as  though  they  wept  not:  and 
there  is  more  shew  and  appearance,  than  truth  and  rea%, 
of  grief  and  sorrow  in  the  case.     On  the  other  hand,  if  thej 
rejoice  in  acting  some  brighter  scene,  it  is  as  though  they  rejoicd 
not ;  it  is  but  a  feigned  semblance  of  joy,  and  forced  air  of  mirth 
and  gaiety,  which  they  exhibit  to  the  spectators,  no  real  in- 
ward gladness  of  heart.     If  they  seem  to  contract  marrit^ 
or  act  the  merchant,  or  personate  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  stiB 
it  is  nothing  but  fiction.    And  so  when  the  play  is  over,  thCT 
have  no  wives,  no  possessions,  or  goods,  no  enjoymerds  cf  » 
world,  in  consequence  of  such  representations.    In  like  manner, 
by  this  apt  comparison,  I  imagine  the  Apostle  would  tead 
us  to  moderate  our  desii-es  and  affections  towards,  every  thinj 
in  this  world  ;  and  rather  as  it  were  to  personate  such  things 
as  matters  of  a  foreign  nature,  than  to  incorporate  oursdfS 
with  them,  as  our  own  proper  and  personal  concerns."  * 

The  theatre  is  also  furnished  with  dresses  suitable  to  evaj 
age,  and  adapted  to  every  circumstance  and  change  of  fortune. 
The  persons  of  the  drama,  in  one  and  the  same  representatioa, 
frequently  support  a  variety  of  characters,  the  prince  and 
the  beggar,  the  young  and  the  old  —  change  their  dress  ac- 
cording to  the  characters  in  which  they  respectively  appear, 
by  turns  laying  aside  one  habit  and  assuming  another,  agree- 
ably to  every  condition  and  age.  The  Apostle  seems  to  al- 
lude to  this  custom,  and  his  expressions  regarded  in  this 
light  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  energy,  when  he  exhorts 
Christians  to  "  put  off  the  old  man,  witn  his  deeds,*'  and  to 
^'  put  on  the  new  man  "  (Colos.  iii.  9,  10) ;  —  to  *^  put  off,  con- 
cerning the  former  conversation,  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt 
according  to  the  deceitful  lusts;  and  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  your  minds,  and  p%it  on  the  new  man,  which  after 


*  BreckeU's  Discourses,  p.  318. 
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Ood  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness/'  Eph» 
IT.  22—24. 

3.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  in  the  Roman  theatres  and 
amphitheatres,  malefactors  and  criminals  were  condenmed 
to  nght  with  lions,  bears,  elephants,  and  tigers,  for  which 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  dominions  were  inaustriously  ran- 
sacked, to  afford  this  very  polite  and  elegant  amusement 
to  this  most  refined  and  civilised  people.  The  wretched 
miscreant  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  regarded  with  the 
^ast  ignominy  and  contempt  by  the  assembled  multitudes, 
made  a  gazing  stock  to  the  world,  as  the  Apostle  expresses 
Xt,  and  a.  wild  beast,  insti^ted  to  madness,  by  the  shouts 
and  light  missive  darts  of  the  spectators,  let  loose  upon 
him,  to  tear  and  worry  him  in  a  miserable  manner.  »To  this 
l>loody  and  brutal  custom  the  following  expressions  allude. — 
**  Ye  endured  a  ^eat  fight  of  afflictions,  partly  whilst  you 
were  made  a  gazmg  stock,  both  by  reproaches  and  afflic- 
tions," Heb.  X.  32,  33.  The  original  is  very  emphatic; 
being  openly  exposed  as  on  a  public  theatre  to  ignominious 
insults  and  to  the  last  cruelties. — In  another  passage,  also, 
St.  Paul  speaking  of  the  determined  fierceness  and  bigotry 
^th  which  the  citizens  of  Ephesus  opposed  him,  uses  a 
strong  metaphorical  expression  taken  from  the  theatre* 
*'  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with  beastsi 
at  Ephesus,"  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  Not  that  the  Apostle  appears 
to  have  been  actually  condemned  by  his  enemies  to  combat 
-with  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre:  he  seems  only  to  have 
employed  this  strong  phraseology  to  denote  the  violence  and 
ferocity  of  his  adversaries,  which  resembled  the  rage  and 
fury  of  beasts,  and  to  compare  his  contention  with  these 
fierce  pagan  zealots  and  fanatics,  to  the  common  theatrical 
conflicts  of  men  with  wild  beasts.* 

*  The  same  metaphors  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament ; 
Herod  is  called  a  fox.  La.  xiii.  32.  Hypocrites  are  called  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothioff.  Matt.  vii.  15.  Rapacious  and  mercenary  preachers  are  styled  wolves,  ' 
that  wul  enter  and  ravage  the  fold,  Acts  xx.  2^.  The  Apostle  uses  a  harsh 
metaphor  to  denote  the  malice  and  rage  of  his  adrersaries.  ^'  Beware  of  dogs,"' 
Phil.  iii.  2.  Had  St.  Paul  been  thus  engaged,  says  Dr.  Ward,  it  is  difiocult 
to  apprehend  how  he  could  have  escaped  without  a  miracle.  For  those  who 
conquered  the  beasts,  were  afterwards  obliged  to  fight  with  men,  till  they 
were  killed  themselves. —  It  seems  most  reasonable,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  expression  as  metaphorical,  and  that  he  alludes  to  the  tumult  raised  by 
Demetrius.  He  uses  the  like  metaphor,  and  with  respect  to  the  same  thing, 
1  Cor.  iv.  9,  and  again,  ver.  13.  alluding  to  another  custom.  As  to  the  expression, 
after  the  manner  of  men  the  sense  seems  to  be,  speaking-  after  the  manner  of  men. 
^  Dissertations  on  Scripture,  Diss.  xlix.  pp.  200,  26 1.  TTie  very  same  word 
which  the  Apostle  here  employs  to  denote  the  furv  and  violence  of  his  adver- 
saries is  used  by  Ignatius  in  the  like  metaphorical  sense.  —  *'  AH  the  way  from 
Syria  to  Rome,  by  sea  and  by  land,  by  night  and  by  day,  do  I  fight  with  wild 
bemts,'* —  **  I  advise  you  to  beware  of  oeasts  in  the  shape  of  men."    So  aLK> 
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Let  it  be  further  observed,  for  the  elucidation  of  a  yery 
striking  passage  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  that  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre the  bestiarii,  who  in  the  morning  combated  with  wild 
beasts,  had  armour  with  which  to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
annoy  and  slay  their  antagonist.  But  the  last  who  were 
brought  upon  the  stage,  which  was  about  noon,  were  a 
miserable  number,  quite  naked,  without  any  weapons  to 
assail  their  adversary, — ^with  immediate  and  inevitable  deati 
before  them  in  all  its  horrors,  and  destined  to  be  mangled 
and  butchered  in  the  direst  manner.  In  allusion  to  this 
custom,  with  what  sublimity  and  energy  are  the  Apostles  re- 
presented to  be  brought  out  last  upon  the  stage,  as  being  de- 
voted to  certain  death,  and  being  made  a  public  spectacle 
to  the  world,  to  angels  and  men  ! — *'  For  I  think  that  God 
hath  sent  forth  us  the  Apostles  last,  as  it  were,  appointed  to 
death :  for  we  are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angeb 
and  men."  Dr.  Whitby's  illustration  of  this  distingui^ed 
passage  is  accurate  and  judicious.  *'  Here  the  Apostle  seenu 
to  allude  to  the  Roman  spectacles,  that  of  the  destiarii  and 
the  gladiators,  where  in  the  morning  men  were  brought  upon 
the  theatre  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  and  to  them  was  allowed 
armour  to  defend  themselves,  and  smite  the  beasts  that  as- 
sailed them  :  but^n  the  meridian  spectacle  were  brought  foidi 
the  gladiators  naked,  and  without  any  thing  to  defend  them 
from  the  sword  of  the  assailant,  and  he  that  then  escaped  was 
only  reserved  for  slaughter  another  day ;  so  that  these  men 
might  well  be  called,  men  appointed  for  death  ;  and  this  being 
the  last  appearance  on  the  theatre  for  that  day,  they  are  said 
here  to  be  set  forth  the  lastJ^  * 


the  Psalmist,  *'  My  soul  is  among  lions,  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose 
spears  and  arrows,"  Ps.  Ivii.  4.  **  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their 
hreak  out  the  great  teeth  of  the  yoimg  lions,  O  Lord,"  Iviii.  6. 

*  Comment,  in  he.  —  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  36—46.. 


teeth  are 
mouths : 
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IMAGES    BORROWED   FROM    THE    GRECIAN    GAMES."*^ 


1.  Various  exercises  in  the  Olympic  Games — 2.  Qualifications  of 
the  Candidates — 3.  Preparatory  discipline — 4.  Introduction 
into  the  stadium  —  5.  The  foot  race  —  6.  Boxing  —  7.  Manner 
of  contending — 8.  Rewards  of  the  victors — 9.  Record  of  the 
victors — 10.  Allusions  to  these  Games  in  the  New  Testament, 

The  most  splendid  and  renowned  solemnities,  which  ancient 
history  has  transmitted  to  us,  were  the  Olympic  games.  His- 
torians, orators,  and  poets,  abound  with  references  to  them,. 
and  their  sublimest  imagery  is  borrowed  from  these  celebrated 
exercises.  They  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  by  an  in- 
finite concourse  of  people  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.. 
They  were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence :  hecatombs  of  victims  were  slain  in  honour  of  the  im- 
mortal gods ;  and  Elis  was  a  scene  of  universal  festivity  and 
joy.  we  find  that  the  most  formidable  and  opulent  sovereigns^ 
of  those  times  were  competitors  for  the  Olympic  crown : — 
judging  their  felicity  completed,  and  the  career  of  all  human 
greatness  and  glory  happily  terminated,  if  they  could  but  in- 
terweave the  Olympic  garland  with  the  laurels  they  had  pur- 
chased in  fields  of  blood.    Hence,  Horace,  Ode  1. 

In  clouds  the  (Mympic  dust  to  roll, 

To  turn  with  kindling  wheels  the  goal. 

And  gain  the  palm,  yictorious  prize, 

Exalt  a  mortal  to  tiie  skies.  Francis. 

1.  The  Olympic  exercises  principally  consisted  in  runnings 
wrestling,  and  the  chariot-race;  for  leaping,  throwing  the 
dart  and  discus,  were  parts  of  what  they  called  the  Pent- 
alhlon, 

2.  The  candidates  were  to  be  freemen,  and  persons  of  un- 
exceptionable character.  A  defect  in  legitimacy,  or  in  per- 
sonal character,  totally  disqualified  them.  It  was  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  them  previously  to  submit  to  a  severe 

*  The  materials  composing  this  section  have  been  derived  from  Harwood's  In^ 
trod.  vol.  ii.  pp.  lr-22 ;  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games;,  and  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  and  Macknight,  on  the  passages  cited. 
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len,  and  preparatory  exercises.  They  prescribed  them- 
Belves  a  particular  course  of  diet :  and  they  were  required, 
when  they  had  given  in  their  names  as  candidates  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  list  of  competitors^  to  resort  to  Elis  and  reside 
there  thirty  days  before  the  games  commenced ;  where  their 
r^imen  and  exercises  were  reflated  and  directed  by  a 
number  of  illustrious  persons,  who  were  appointed  every  day 
to  superintend  them.  This  form  of  diet  they  authoritatively 
prescribed  and  religiously  inspected,  that  the  combatants 
might  acquit  themselves  m  the  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy 
the  Grecian  name,  worthy  the  sacred  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion>  and  worthy  those  crowds  of  illustrious  spectators  by 
whom  they  would  be  surrounded. 

3.  Many  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  make 
mention  oi  the  extreme  strictness,  temperance^  and  continence 
which  the  candidates  were  obliged  to  observe.  Those  who 
taught  the  gymnastic  art,  prescribed  to  their  disciples  the 
kind  of  meat  that  was  proper,  the  quantity  they  were  to  eat, 
and  the  hours  at  which  they  were  to  eat.  (This  was  called 
avayKOfpayeiv.)  They  prescribed  to  them  likewise,  the  houre 
of  tneir  exercise  and  rest.  They  forbad  them  the  use  of  wme 
and  women.*    So  Horace  tells  us,  (Art.  Poet.  lin.  412.) 

A  youth,  who  hopes  the'  Olympic  prize  to  gain. 

All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain ; 

Th'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  often  prove. 

And  shun  the  weakening  joys  of  wine  and  love.  Francis. 

But  the  following  passage  in  Epictetus  is,  perhaps,  most 
full  and  in  point :  **  Do  you  wish  to  gain  the  prize  at  the 
Oljrmpic  games  ? — Consider  the  requisite  preparations,  and 
the  consequences,  and  then,  if  it  be  for  your  advantage, 
engage  in  the  affair :  you  must  conform  to  rules ;  observe  a 
stnct  regimen ;  must  live  on  food  which  you  dislike;  you  must 
abstain  from  all  delicacies;  must  exercise  yourself  at  the  ne- 
cessary and  prescribed  times  both  in  heat  and  in  cold ;  you 
must  drink  nothing  cooling;  take  no  wine  as  formerly  :  m  a 
word,  you  must  put  yourself  under  the  directions  of  a,  pu^isi, 
as  you  would  under  those  of  a  physician;  and  afterwards 
enter  the  lists.  Here  you  may  dislocate  your  arm,  put  your 
foot  out  of  joint,  swallow  abundance  of  dust,  receive  many 
stripes,  and,  after  all,  be  conquered.  When  you  have 
reckoned  up  all  this,  if  your  inclination  still  holds,  set  about 

*  This  whole  course  which  lasted  for  many  years,  was  called  AvKtimcy  exerdse. 
Hence  the  ancient  monks,  who  imitated  and  even  out-stripped  the  Athletes  in 
their  rules  of  temperance,  and  in  the  laboriousness  of  their  exercises,  wei«  caUed 
Aovfirm,  Aacetica. 
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the  combat."*  Thus  the  body  was  to  be  purified  and  light- 
Ened  by  strict  temperance,  braced  by  exercise,  and  hardened 
y  being  inured  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 
4.  After  this  preparatory  discipline,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  celebration,  a  herald,  or  crier,  publicly  proclaimed 
iie  names  of  the  combatants,  and  the  combat  in  which  they 
vere  to  engage,  agreeably  to  a  register  kept  for  that  purpose 
jythe  judges,  who  were  called  Hellanoaics.  When  their 
lames  were  published,  the  combatants  appeared,  and  were 
jxamined,  whether  they  were  free  men,  and  Grecians,  and  of 
Kn  unspotted  character.  No  person  who  was  not  of  respect- 
able family  and  connections  was  permitted  to  be  a  competitor 
at  the  Olympic  games,  St.  Chryaostom,  in  whose  time  these 
games  were  still  celebrated,  assures  us  that  no  man  was 
Buffered  to  enter  the  lists  who  was  either  a  servant  or  a  slave. 
And  if  any  such  was  found  after  he  had  got  himself  inserted 
on  the  military  list,  his  name  was  erased,  and  he  was  expelled 
and  punished.  To  prevent  any  person  of  bad  character  from 
entenng  the  lists  at  the  Olympic  games,  the  Kerux,  or  herald, 
Was  accustomed,  after  the  exammation  of  the  candidates,  to 
proclaim  silence,  and  then,  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
each  combatant,  led  him  in  that  manner  along  the  stadium, 
demanding  with  a  loud  voice  of  all  the  assembly,  "  Is  there 
any  one  who  can  accuse  this  man  of  any  crime?  Is  he  a 
robber,  or  a  slave,  or  wicked  and  depraved  in  his  life  and 
manners  ?"  For  which  Chrysostom  gives  this  reason :  "  That, 
being  free  from  all  suspicion  of  bemg  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
(and  elsewhere  he  says  of  being  a  thief,  or  of  corrupt  morals), 
Tae  might  enter  the  lists  with  credit." 

Having  passed  through  this  public  inquiry  into  their  life 
end  character  with  honour,  the  combatants  were  led  to  the 
altar  of  Jupiter,  and  there,  with  their  relations,  sware  that 
they  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  fraud  or  action  tending  to 
the  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  sacred  games,  but  that  they 
would  observe  the  strictest  honour  in  the  contention. 

.  Tfiose  who  were  to  engage  in  the  foot-race  were  now 
brought  to  the  banier,  alone  which  they  were  arranged,  and 
waited,  in  all  the  excess  of  ardour  and  impatience,  for  the 
signal.  The  cord  being  dropped,  they  all  at  once  sprung 
forward,  fired  with  the  love  of  glory,  conscious  that  the  eyes 
of  all-assembled  Greece  were  now  upon  them,  and  that  the 
envied  palm,  if  they  won  it,  would  secure  them  the  highest 
honours  and  immortalize  their  memory.  It  is  natural  to 
imi^ine  with  what  rapidity  they  would  urge  their  course. 


*Mii.  Carter's  tnuialBtionof  Arrian,  pp.Sf 


I,  IxiuduD,  1758,  i\o. 
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and»  emulous  of  glory,  stretch  every  nenre  to  reach  the  goal' 
This  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  following  elegant  epi- 
gram (translated  by  Mr.  West)  on  Arias  of  Tarsus^  victor  in 
the  stadium. 

Hie  speed  of  Arias,  nctor  in  the  race. 
Brings  to  thy  founder.  Tarsus,  no  disgrace; 
For  able  in  the  course  with  him  to  yie, 
Like  him,  he  seems  on  feather'd  feet  to  fly. 

The  barrier  when  he  quits,  the  dazzled  sight 
In  vain  essays  to  catch  him  in  his  flight. 
Lost  is  the  racer  through  the  whole  career. 
Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  re-appear. 

Of  the  manner  of  boxing  at  these  games,  VirgiPs  account 
of  the  match  between  hntellus  and  Daresy  so  well  toH, 
(.£neid  v.  ver.  426,  &c.)  will  give  us  a  lively  picture.  Wc 
give  Dryden's  translation. 

Both  on  the  tiptoe  standi  at  fiill  extent ; 
Their  arms  aloft,  their  bodies  inly  bent ; 
Their  heads  from  aiming  blows,  they  bear  afar. 
With  dashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 
One  [Dares)  on  his  youth  and  pHant  limbs  relies  ; 
One  {Entellus)  on  his  sinews,  and  his  giant  size. 
The  last  is  stiff  with  age,  his  motions  slow ; 
He  heaves  for  breath,  he  staggers  to  and  fro.  — 
Yet  equal  in  success,  they  ward,  they  strike  ; 
Their  ways  are  different,  but  their  art  alike. 
Before,  behind,  the  blows  are  dealt ;  around 
Their  hollow  sides  the  rattling  thumps  resound. 
A  storm  of  strokes  well  meant,  with  fury  flies. 
And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and  eyes : 
Nor  always  errs ;  for  oft  the  gauntlet  draws 
A  sweeping  stroke  along  the  crackling  Jaws. 

Hoary  with  age,  Entellus  stands  his  ground ; 
But  with  his  warping  body  wards  the  wound ; 
His  head  and  watchful  eye  keep  even  pace. 
While  Dares  traverses  and  shifts  his  ^ace  ; 
And  like  a  captain  who  beleaguers  round 
Some  strong-built  castle,  on  a  rising  ground  ; 
Views  all  the  approaches,  with  observing  eyes. 
This  and  that  other  part,  in  vain  he  tries  ; 
And  more  on  industry  than  force  relies. 
With  hands  on  high,  Entellus  threats  the  foe ;. 
But  Dares  watch'd  the  motion  from  below. 
And  slips  aside,  and  shuns  the  long-descending  blow. 
Entellus  wastes  his  forces  on  the  wind ; 
And  thus  deluded  of  th&  stroke  designed. 
Headlong,  and  heavy  fell,  his  ample  breast, 
And  weighty  limbs,  his  ancient  mother  press'd. 
So  falls  a  hollow  pine,  that  long  has  stood 
On  Ida's  height,  or  Erymanthus'  wood. — 
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Dauntless  he  rose,  and  to  the  fight  returned^ 
With  shame  his  cheeks,  his  eyes  with  fury  bum'd  : 
Disdain  and  conscious  virtue  fir'd  his  breast. 
And,  with  redoubled  force,  his  foe  he  press'd ; 
He  lays  on  loads  with  either  hand  amain, 
And  headlong  drives  the  Trojan  o'er  the  plain. 
Nor  stops,  nor  stays,  nor  rest,  nor  breath  allows ; 
But  storms  of  strokes  descend  about  his  brows ; 
A  rattling  tempest,  and  a  hail  of  blows. 

No  man  who  had  not  seen  such  a  fight,  could  have  given 
such  a  description  as  that  above :  and  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  when  Virgil  was  in  Greece,  he  saw  such  a  contest  at 
the  Isthmian  games  ;  and  therefore  was  enabled  to  paint  from 
nature. 

7.  In  all  the  athletic  exercises  the  combatants  contended 
naked ;  *  and  their  bodies  were  rubbed  all  over  with  oil,  or 
with  a  certain  ointment  composed  of  a  due  proportion  of  oil, 
wax,  and  dust,  mixed  up  together,  which  they  called  Ceroma. 
These  unctions  were,  as  some  say,  peculiar  to  the  wrestlers 
and  pancratiasts,  whoEC  combats  were  thereby  rendered  more 
toilsome  and  various ;  while  each  combatant  endeavoured  to 
seize  upon  the  other,  whose  efforts  to  escape  or  break  the 
hold  of  his  antagonist  were  assisted  by  the  slipperiness,  as 
well  as  the  force  and  agility  of  his  body. 

But  in  order  to  qualify  a  little  the  extreme  lubricity  of  the 
skin,  occasioned  by  these  unctions,  the  Athletes  were  accus- 
tomed, before  they  came  to  an  engagement,  either  to  roll 
themselves  in  the  mud  of  the  Palaestra,  or  in  the  sand,  kept 
for  that  purpose  in  a  place  called  Kwvt^ij/otov,  or  that  with 
which  the  place  of  combat  seems  to  have  been  covered,  as 
well  for  the  use  just  now  mentioned,  as  to  prevent  the  combat- 
ants from  bruising  or  injuring  themselves  in  falling;  which, 
were  it  not  for  this  bed  or  covering  of  sand,  they  would  be 
liable  to  do. 

8.  The  victory  in  these  contests  was  adjudged  to  him 
who  gave  his  adversary  three  falls ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  famous  epigram  upon  Milo,  translated  by  Mr.  West. 

When  none  adventmr'd  in  th'  Olympic  sand 
The  might  of  boist'rous  Milo  to  withstand ; 


*  Thucydides,  lib.  i.  sect.  vi.  torn.  i.  pp.  16, 17,  edit.  Glasg.  The  Athletes  at  first 
wore  a  scarf  round  the  waist :  but  in  tne  xivth  Olympiad,  one  Orsippus,  a  racer, 
happened  to  be  thrown  down  by  his  scarf  tangling  about  his  feet,  and  was  killed  •. 
though  others  say,  that  he  only  lost  the  victory  by  the  fall ;  which  ever  way  it 
was,  occasion  was  taken  from  tuence  to  make  a  law,  that  all  the  Athletes  for  the 
future  should  contend  naked.    West's  Pindar,  vol.  i.  p.  72, 12mo. 
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Th'  nnrirall'd  chief  advancM  to  seize  the  crown. 
But  'mid  his  triumph  slipp'd  unwary  down. 
The  people  shouted,  and  forbade  bestow 
The  wreath  on  him,  who  fell  without  a  foe. 
But  rising,  in  the  midst  he  stood,  and  cry'd. 
Do  not  three  falls  the  victory  decide  ? 
Fortune  indeed  hath  given  me  one,  but  who 
Will  undertake  to  throw  me  th'  other  two  ? 

To  excite  the  ardour  and  emulation  of  the  competitors^ 
by  placing  in  their  view  the  object  of  their  ambition^  the 
croions,  the  rewards  of  victory,  were  laid  open  upon  a  tripod, 
or  table,  which  during  the  solemnity,  was  brought  out,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium. 

The  crowns,  whose  blooming  honours  grace 
The  coursers  in  th'  Olympic  race, 
Tempestuous  rushing  to  Uie  goal. 
With  rapture  fill  the  victor's  souL 

DuNKiN's  Pmdar. 

There  were  also  branches  of  palm  exposed,  which  the 
victors  were  to  receive  along  with  the  crowns,  and  which  they 
carried  in  their  hands  as  emblems,  says  Plutarch,  of  the  in- 
suppressible  vigour  of  their  body  and  minds.  Near  the  goal 
was  erected  a  tribunal,  on  which  sat  the  presidents  of  the 
games,  called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable  for  their 
years,  and  characters,  who  were  the  sovereign  arbiters  and 
judges  of  these  arduous  contentions,  and  impartial  witnesses 
of  the  respective  merit  and  pretensions  of  each  combatant, 
and  with  the  strictest  justice  conferred  the  crown. 

But  though  the  conquerors,  immediately  on  their  gaining 
the  victory,  were  entitled  to  the  chaplet  and  the  palm,  yet 
Pet.  Faber,  (Agonis.  lib.  i.  c.  30.)  conjectures,  from  a  passage 
of  Chrysostom,  that  they  who  contended  in  the  morning 
exercises,  did  not  receive  their  crowns  till  noon ;  at  which 
time  it  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  same  passage,  that  the 
spectators,  as  well  as  the  candidates,  were  dismissed  in  order 
to  take  some  refreshment  before  the  afternoon  exercises  came 
on ;  the  conquerors  in  which  were  in  like  manner  obliged  to 
wait  for  their  reward  till  the  evening.  To  this  custom  the 
Apostle  is  supposed  to  allude,  Heb.  xi.  40. — And  indeed, 
as  every  part  ot  these  games  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
order  and  decency,  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
course  of  the  exercises  was  interrupted,  by  giving  the  crown 
to  every  single  conqueror  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  his  vic- 
tory, especially  as  that  solemnity  was  attended  with  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony. 
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The  following  is  the  manner,  according  to  Mr.  West,  in 
which  this  ceremony  was  performed : 

The  conquerors  being  summoned  by  proclamation,  marched 
in  order  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Hellanodics,  where  a  herald, 
taking  the  crowns  of  olive  from  the  table,  placed  one  upon  the 
head  of  each  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  giving  into  their  hands 
branches  of  palm,  led  them  in  that  equipage  along  the  stadium 

f)receded  by  trumpets,  proclaiming  at  the  same  time  with  a 
oud  voice,  their  names,  the  names  of  their  fathers,  and  their 
countries;  and  specifying  the  particular  exercise  in  which 
each  of  them  had  gained  the  victory.  The  form  made  use  of 
in  that  proclamation,  seems  to  have  been  conceived  in  these 
or  such  like  terms;  viz,  "  Diagoras  the  son  of  Damagetus,  of 
Hhodes,  conqueror  in  the  crestua  in  the  class  of  men ;"  and 
BO  of  the  rest,  whether  men  or  boys,  mutatis  mutandis. 

That  different  degrees  of  merit  were  rewarded  with  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  honour,  and  consequently  with  different 
crowns,  IS  inferred  from  the  words  of  St.  Basil :  "  No  presi- 
dent of  the  Games, "  says  he,"  is  so  devoid  of  judgment,  as  to 
think  a  man,  who,  for  want  of  an  adversary,  hath  not  con- 
tended, deserves  the  same  crown  as  one  who  hath  contended 
and  overcome."* 

Though  the  olive  chaplet  seems  to  have  been  the  only  re- 
gard which  the  Hellanodics  conferred  upon  the  conquerors, 
yet  were  there  many  other,  no  less  glorious  and  no  less  pleasing 
Tecorapences  attending  their  victories,  as  well  from  the  spec- 
tators in  general,  as  from  their  own  countrymen,  friends,  and 
relations  in  particular ;  some  of  which  they  received  even 
tefore  they  were  put  in  possession  of  the  crown.  Such  were 
the  acclamations  and  applauses  of  that  numerous  assembly, 
the  warm  congratulations  of  their  friends,  and,  even  the  feint 
^      and  extorted  salutations  of  their  maligners  and  opponents. 

As  they  passed  along  the  stadium,  after  they  nad  received 
the  crown,  they  were  again  saluted  with  the  acclamations  of 
the  spectators,  accompanied  with  a  shower  of  herbs  and 
flowers  poured  on  them  from  every  side. 

It  was  farther  customary,  for  the  friends  of  the  conquerors 
to  express  their  particular  respect  for  them,  by  going  up  to 
them  accosting  them,  and  presenting  them  with  chaplets  of 
herbs,  &c. 

9,  To  perpetuate  the  glory  of  these  victories,  the  Hellanodics 
entered  into  a  pubhc  register  the  names  of  the  conquerors ; 

Ciout  doubt,  the  particular  exercise  and  class, 
I  or  boys,  in  whicn  each  had  been  victorious ; 


*  Apud  Fab,  Agon,  1,  lii,  c«p.  1. 
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together  with  the  number  of  the  Olympiad ;  and  thenMM^^ 
their   statues  in   the  alds^  or  sacred  grove   of   JupitvBn  '^^ 
Olympia.  s  W^-  ^ 

10,  These  particulars  respecting  the  sacred  games  ofiitt^  J* 
Grecians,  which  were  held  in  the  highest  renown  in  the  ^^  ^' 
of  the  Apostles,  explain  and  illustrate  various  passages  in  Hm  ii^ 
writings,  the  beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of  which  comI^  f 
in  metaphorical  allusions  to  these  games,  from  the  TaiM^^^' 
gymnastic  exercises  in  which  their  elegant  and  expieaon^  1? 
ims^ry  is  borrowed.  l^W 

1   Cor.    ix.    24— 27.  — "Do   ye    not    know,    that  *f|«^^ 
wh»  rent  in  the  stadium,  run,  mdeed,  all,    but  one  qb^I  ^' 
receiveth  the  prize?    So  nin,  that  ye  m^   lay    hold  «■  ^ 
the  prize  :'*    Know  you  not   that  in  the    Grecian  stadinil  ^ 
great  numbers  run  with   the  utmost  contention  to   secuiel 
the  prize,    but   that  only   one  person  wins  and    receitesll 
With  the  same  ardour  and  perseverance  do  you  run,  that  yw  I 
may  receive  the  garland  of  celestial  glory.    You  must  observe  ■ 
all  the  rules  prescribed  by  Christ,  otherwise  you  cannot  hope  to  I 
receive  the  prize  — *'  so  run  that  ye  may  lay  hold  on  the  prize."  I 
Here  it  is  evident  the  Apostle  places  the  Christian  race  in  con-  ■ 
trast  with  the  Grecian  games  ;  in  them,  only  one  received  the  I 
prize,  though  all  ran :  in  this,  if  all  run  all  will  receive  the  B 
prize.     "  Now  every  one  who  contendeth  for  the   mastery  is  ■ 
temperate  in  all  things :"     Eveiy  one  who  enters   the  list  as  I 
a  combatant,  submits  to  the  very  rigid  and  severe  regimen,  I 
'*  They  indeed  that  they  may  receive  a  fading  crown,  but  we  ■ 
one  that  does  not  fade:"  They  do  this  to  obtain  a  fading  V 
chaplet,    that    is   only   composed    of  the    decaying    leaves  1 
of  a  wild  olive,  but  m  our  view  is  himg  up   the  unfading  ■ 
wreath  of  immortality.  The  crowns  for  which  the  Greeks  con-   I 
tended  in  the  games,  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  leaves  of   1 
trees,  which  though  evergreens  soon  withered.     In  the  Olym-    I 
pic  games,  the  crowns  were  of  the  wild  olive ;  in  the  Pythian    I 
they  were  of  laurel ;  in  the  Isthmian,  of  pines ;   and  in  the 
Nemsean,  of  smallage,  or  parsley.     The  honours  likewise  of 
which  these  crowns  were  the  pledges,  by  length  of  time  lost 
their  agreeableness  and  at  last  penshed,  being  all  confined  to 
the  present  life.     But  the  crown  for  which  Christians  contend 
being  a  crown  of  righteousness  (2  Tim.  iv.  8),   and   a  crown 
of  life  (James  i.  12 ;  Rev.  ii.  10),  it  never  fades,  as  the  Apos- 
tle observes  in  the  next  clause ;  that  is,  there  shall  never  be 
any  period  put  to  the  honours  and  advantages  of  which  this 
crown  is  the  pledge.  "  I  therefore  run,  not  as  uncertainly."* 

*  "  The  word  a^i}\(i>c»  which  we  translate  uncertainly,  has  other  meanings.  L 
It  signifies  ignorantly :  I  do  not  run  like  one  ignorant  of  what  he  is  about:  or  of 
the  laws  or  the  course:  I  know  that  there  is  an  eternal  life :  I  know  toe  way 
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I  reward  being  so  great,  I   do  not  exert  myself  with  just 

■  ^  much  agility  and  strength  as  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 

(   Slize ;  but  I  exert  myself  to  the  utmost,  as  one  who  is  sensi- 

6  that  the  object  is  worthy  the  greatest  exertion,  and  that 

B  is  always  in  the  view  of  his  judge.   "  So  I  box,  as  not  beat- 

bg  the  air :"  I  engage  as  a  combatant  but  deal  not  my  blows 

B  empty  air.     Kype  observes  that  there  are  three  ways  in 

phich  persons  were  saidoEpa  Sfptiv,  to  beat  the  air.  (1.)  When 

T  practising  for  the  combat,  they  throw  their  arms  and  legs 

bout  in  different  ways,  thus  practising  the  attitudes  of  offence 

sad  defence.     This  was  termed   aKiafiaxia,  fighting  with  a 

•^Idiadow.     To  this  Virgil  alludes  when  representing  Dares 

^  Swinging  his  arms  about,  when  he  rose  to  challenge  a  compe- 

l^/titor  in  ue  boxing  match,  Mn.  v.  ver.  375. 


r 


Thus  glorying  in  hia  atreagth,  in  open  view 
His  arms  aroDnd  the  towering  Dares  tliretr ; 
Rt;ilk'(l  higli.nndlaiclliUbraimriboDUera  bare 
And  dealt  his  whislBt^  bimo*  in  emply  air. 

Pitt. 


(2.)  Sometimes  boxers  were  to  aim  blows  at  their  adversaries 
fwhich  they  did  not  intend  to  take  place,  and  which  the  others 
llRrere  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  prevent,  as  much  as  if 
ihey  had  been  really  intended;  and,  by  these  means,  some 
tiexterous  pugilists  Tanquished  their  adversaries  by  mere 
'  itigue,  without  giving  tnem  a  single  blow.  (3.)  A  pugilist 
as  said  to  beat  the  air,  when  he  contended  with  a  nimble 
'adversary,  who,  by  running  from  side  to  side,  stooping,  and 
■various  contortions  of  the  body,  eluded  his  blows;  and  thus, 
by  causing  him  to  miss  his  aim,  and  frequently,  perhaps, 
to  overturn  himself  in  attempts  to  strike,  made  nim  empha- 
tically to  spend  his  strength  on  the  wind.     We  have  an  ex- 


that  leads  to  it-,  and  1  know  and  feel  (he  power  of  it.  2. It  signifies  without  ob- 
■ervation ;  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  ircre  fixed  on  those  who  ran  in  these 
■Iftcea  J  and  to  gnin  the  appUuse  of  the  multitude,  they  stretched  every  nerre ;  the 
Apostle  knew  that  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  upon  liun.— i,  Hia  false  brethren 
waited  for  his  baiting — 2.  The  persecuting  Jews  and  (renUIes  longed  forhis  down- 
faU— 3.  The  church  of  Chriat  looked  on  him  with  anxietr— 4.  And  h?  arted  in  aU 
things  BBUoder  the  immediate  eye  of  God."  Dr.  A.  Clsrke  in  toco.— "  The  Greek 
adverb  aSjfi.iat"  says  Dr.  Maeknight,  "  eonies  from  alifKa,  a  word  which  signi- 
fies u  thing  not  manifest  or  apparent,  Luke  x.  44.  Ye  are,  of  ra  foitiiuia  ra 
aSii\a,  as  graves  which  appear  not."  AndLe  paraphrssen  (he  passage  aaioUowa. 
'  I  run  according  to  all  the  rules  prescrilied,  and  with  tiie  greatest  activity;  know- 
ing that  in  no  part  of  the  coarse  I  am  out  of  the  riew  of  nw  judge,  nod  or  a  great 
cotirourae  of  spectators.'  Qirist  the  judge  ot  the  world  obaervea  how  every  man 
behaiea  io  the  station  oaatgned  to  him,  and  thst  with  as  much  attention,  aa  (he 
Judges  and  apeetatarB  observed  the  manner  in  wluch  the  athletes  contended." 
Ur.  Macknight  in  loco, 
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ample  of  th»  in  Vir?fl*s  accoant  of  tihe  faoxbis-iiHttb 
between  Entellus  and  Dare»,  before  cited,  which  inH  giie 
m  a  proper  riew  of  the  ftobgect  to  wfaidi  the  .^oade'^ 
lodes. 

Homer  has  the  same  imasre  of  mJMiwig  the  fioe  and  faofsf 
the  oiFf  when  describing  Achilles  attemptins:  to  kill  Hector; 
who,  by  his  agiiiiy  ^jiA^Jdlt  (poetic^  bj  ApoUo),  efaidea  &e 
blow. —  Horn.  b.  zx.  Ter.  44a. 


T1iric6  ftmck 


m 


with  iii£giiaiit  Iwt, 
ETy  he  pliraged  tke 


^  But  I  bmise  my  body,  and  lead  it  captiTe  '^^  lest,  jwiia|», 
having  proclaimed  to  others,  I  myself  shoold  be  one  not  ap 

EroTed."  I  inure  my  body  to  the  severest  discifdine,  and 
ring  all  its  appetites  into  subjection ;  lest  when  I  have  pio- 
claimedf  to  others,  I  should  at  last  be  rejected  as  nnwordiy 
to  obtain  it.  This  representation  of  the  Christian  race  must 
have  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Corin- 
thians, as  they  were  so  often  spectators  of  those  games,  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  their  city  was 
situated.  It  is  very  properly  introduced  with  know  tod 
NOT  ?  for  every  citizen  oi  Corinth  was  acquainted  with  the 
most  minute  circumstance  of  this  most  splendid  and  pompous 
solemnity. 

What  has  been  observed  concerning  the  spirit  and  aidonr 
with  which  the  competitors  engaged  in  the  race,  and  concem- 
ing  the  prize  they  had  in  view  to  reward  their  arduous  c<m- 
tention^  will  illustrate  the  following  sublime  passage  of  the 
same  writer,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians^  iii.  12 — 14. 
**  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already 
perfect ;  but  I  follow  after  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for 
which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I 
count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended :  but  this  one  thing  1 

*  The  word  ^HXoXaiviu,  is  applied  to  the  leading  an  enemy  away  captive  fhm 
the  field  of  battle.  It  denotes  therefore  an  absolute  victory.  This  and  the  former 
word  are  very  cmphatical,  conveying  a  lively  idea  of  the  Apc^tle's  activity  in  the 
battle  against  the  animal  part  of  nis  nature,  and  of  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemy, 
and  BO  heightening  the  victory. 

f  We  have  already  noticed  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  herald,  at  these  festirals, 
to  proclaim  the  conditiims  of  the  games,  display  the  prizes,  exhort  the  combatants, 
excite  the  emulation  of  those  who  were  to  contend,  declare  the  terms  of  each  con- 
test, pronounce  the  names  of  the  victors,  and  put  the  crown  on  their  heads.  In 
allusion  to  that  office,  the  Apostle  calls  himself  icijpv^,  the  herald^  in  the  combat 
for  immortality ;  because  he  was  one  of  the  chief  of  those  who  were  employed 
by  Christ,  to  introduce  into  the  stadium  such  as  contended  for  the  incorruptible 
crown.  He  called  them  to  the  combat ;  he  declared  the  kind  of  combat  in  which 
they  were  to  engage ;  he  proclaimed  the  qualifications  necessary  in  the  combat- 
ants, and  the  laws  of  the  battle.  Withal,  he  encouraged  the  combatants,  by  placing 
the  crowns  and  palms  full  in  their  view.  See  Drs.  Adam  Clarke  and  MacKnight, 
in  loco. 
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Ao,  forgetting  those  thin^  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  Which  are  before,  I  presB  towards  the 
mark,  for  thepmeof  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesua:" 
Kot  that  already  I  have  acquired  this  palm:  not  that  I  have 
ireadif  attained  perfection ;  but  I  pursue  my  course,  that  I  may 
"■"-'  that  crown  of  immortality,  to  the  hope  of  which  I  was   • 

i  by  the  gracious  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ.     My 

Christian  brethren,  I  do  not  esteem  myself  to  have  obtained 
tiiis  glorious  prize :  but  one  thing  occupies  my  whole  atten- 
ition ;  forgetting  what  I  left  behind,  I  streich  every  nerve 
towards  the  prne  before  me,  pressing  with  eager  and  rapid 
^eps  towards  the  goal,  to  seize  the  immortal  palm  *  which  God, 
^  Christ  Jesus,  bestows. 

That  affecting  passage,  also,  of  the  same  Apostle,  in  the 
ttcond  epistle  of  Timothy,  written  a  little  before  his  martyr- 
dom, is  beautifully  allusive  to  the  above-mentioned  race,  to 
tiie  crown  that  awaited  the  victory,  and  to  the  Heilanodics  or 
judges  who  bestowed  it.  "  I  have  fought  agood  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith :  henceforth  there  is, 
^aii  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  i 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day:  and  not  to  ma  j 
omy,  but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing,"  2  Tim. 
XV,  7,  8. 

The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  tiie  Hebrews— an  epistle  which, 
in  point  of  composition,  may  vie  with  the  most  pureand  ela- 
borate of  the  Greek  classics  ^-  says :  "  Wherefore,  seeing  we 
also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnessed, 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  uie  sin  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
feith ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God.  For  consider  him  that  endured  such 
contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied 
and  faint  in  your  minds.     \Vherefore  lift  up  the  hands  that 

Svery  term  here  emplnj-cd  by  the  Apoatle  is  a^nistical.    The  whole  paasan 

tiiully  repreaents  that  ardour  which  iired  the  combntanta  vhen  engnsedin  the 

Heir  spirit  iind  contention  are  in  a  very  striking  manner  described  i 


L 


As  when  the  thirst  of  praise  i 

Invite  the  lahoura  of  the  pant 

Prone  from  the  lists  the  blooi 

And  sprine  exulting  to  the  diatRDl  pl&in. 

Alternate  fc«t  with  nimbled-m  ensure  bound 

Impetuous  Crip  along  the  refluent  groand. 

In  every  breast  ambitious  passions  rise, 

To  seize  the  goal,  and  snatfh  th'  immortal  priu. 


S    S 
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hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees :  and  make  istraight  paths 
for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the 
way/'  Heb.  xii.  1 — 3.  12,  13.  In  allusion  to  that  prodigious 
assembly,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  *,  which  was  convened 
at  Olympia,  to  be  spectators  of  those  celebrated  games,  the 
Apostle  places  the  Cnristian  combatant  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
au^st  and  magnificent  theatre,  composed  of  all  those  great 
and  illustrious  characters,  whom  in  the  preceding  chapter  he 
had  enumerated,  the  fancied  presence  of  whom  should  fire 
him  with  a  yirtuous  ambiticm,  and  animate  him  with  uncon- 
quered  ardour  to  run  the  race  that  was  set  before  him.— 
"  Wherefore,  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  8 
cloud  of  witnesses,''  whose  eyes  are  upon  us,  who  expect  every 
thing  from  the  preparatory  discipline  we  have  received,  and 
who  long  to  applaud  and  congmtulate  us  upon  our  victory, 
*'  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily 
beset  us :"+  let  us  throw  off  every  impediment,  as  the  com- 
petitors for  the  Olympic  crown  did,  and  that  sin  that  would 
entangle  and  impede  our  steps,  and  prove  the  fatal  cause  of 
our  losing  the  victory  ;  and  **  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
set  before  us,*'  like  those  who  ran  in  the  Grecian  stadium :  let 
us,  inflamed  with  the  idea  of  glory,  honour,  and  immortality, 
urge  our  course  with  unremitting  ardour  toward  the  destined 
happy  goal,  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling  in  God  our  Sa- 
viour ;  **  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith : "  As  the  candidates  for  the  Olympic  honcwirs,  durin^r 
the  arduous  contention,  had  in  view  those  illustrious  and  ve- 
nerable personages  from  whose  hands  they  were  to  receive 
the  envied  palm,  and  who  were  immediate  witnesses  of  their 
respective  conduct  and  merit ;  in  imitation  of  them,  let  ns 
Christians  keep  our  eyes  stedfastly  fixed  upon  Jesus,  the  ori- 
ginal introducer  and  perfecter  of  our  reli^on,  who,  if  victori- 
ous, will  rejoice  to  adom  our  temples  with  a  crown  of  glory 
that  will  never  fade ;  "  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  now  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God :"  Jesus  himself,  that  he  might  seize  the  glorious 
palm  which  his  God  and  Father  placed  full  in  his  view,  in  order 
to  inspirit  him  with  that  ardour  and  alacrity  in  the  race  he  had 
set  before  him,  cheerfully  submitted  to  sorrows  and  sufferings, 
endured  the  cross,  contemning  the  infamy  of  such  a  death, 
and,  in  consequence  of  perseverance   and  victory,  is  now 

*  Not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  of  Lacedemon,  and  of  Nicopolis,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world  are  convened  to  be  spectators  of  the  OlTmpic 
exercises.    Arrianis  Epictetus,  lib.  iii.  p.  456.    Upton. 

t  Entangle  by  wrapping  round.  An  allusion  to  the  garments  of  the  Greeks, 
which  were  Ion?,  and  would  entangle  and  impede  their  steps,  if  not  thrown  off  in 
the  race.    See  Hallet,  in  loco. 
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exalted  to  the  highest  honours,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Supreme  Majesty.  *'  For,  consider  him  that  endured 
such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be 
ivearied  and  faint  in  your  minds :"  consider  him  who  con- 
tended with  such  opposition ;  wicked  men  all  confederated 
against  him,  and  let  reflections  on  his  fortitude  prevent  your 
being  languid  and  dispirited ;  '*  wherefore,  Uft  up  the  hands 
which  hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees ;  and  make  straight 
paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of 
the  way :"  exert  in  the  Christian  race  those  nerves  that  have 
been  relaxed,  and  collect  those  spirits  which  have  been  sunk 
in  dejection :  make  a  smooth  and  even  path  for  your  steps, 
and  remove  every  thing  that  would  obstruct  and  retard  your 
velocity.  * 


SECTION  III. 

l*HILOSpPHICAL    SECTS. 

1.  The  Stoics.  —  2,  The  Epicureans. 

In  treating  of  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  wo 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  some  of  those  pernicious  misnamed 
philosophical  notions  with  which  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches  had  been  then  infected.  There  are  two  sects, 
however,  which  demand  a  more  specific  consideration,  and  of 
which  we  proceed  to  give  some  account;  viz.  the  Stoics,  and 
the  Epicureans. 

1.  The  Stoics,*  mentioned  Acts  xvii.  18,  were  a  sect  of 
heathen  philosophers,  of  which  Zeno,  who  flourished  about 
350  B.  C.  was  the  original  founder.  Their  distinguishing 
tenets  were  —  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  corporeity  of  God, 
and  the  conflagration  and  renovation  of  the  world.  They  were 
most  rigid  necessarians,  and  believed  all  things  were  subjected 
to  an  irresistible  and  irreversible  fatality.  They  strenuously 
asserted,  that  man  was  self-sufficient  to  his  own  virtue  an<d 
happiness,  and  stood  in  no  need  of  divine  assistance :  that 
virtue  was  its  own  sufficient  reward,  and  vice  its  own  sufficient 
punishment.     The  grand  end  and  aim  of  their  severe  philo- 

*  See  the  authorities  before  referred  to,  and  Critica  Biblica,  vol.  i.  pp.  97 — 115* 
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Bophy^  was  to  divest  human  nature  of  all  passions  and  affec- 
tions—  and  they  made  the  highest  attainment  and  perfection 
of  virtue  consist  in  a  total  apathy  and  insensibility  of  human 
evils.  They  affected  great  austerity  in  their  manners,  a  proud 
singularity  of  dress  and  habit,  and  were  distinguished  above 
all  the  other  sects  of  philosophy,  for  their  superior  haughtiness 
and  supercilious  arrogance.  Concerning  the  whole  moral 
system  of  the  Stoics,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  although  in 
many  select  passives  of  their  writings  it  appears  exceedingly 
brilhant,  it  is  nevertheless  founded  in  false  notions  of  nature 
and  of  man,  and  is  raised  to  a  degree  of  refinement  which  is 
extravaj^nt  and  impracticable.  The  piety  which  it  teaches 
is  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  submission  to  irresistible  fate. 
The  self-command  which  it  enjoins  annihilates  the  best  affec- 
tions of  the  human  heart.  The  indulgence  which  it  grants  to 
suicide  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  genuine  principles  of 
piety,  but  even  with  that  constancy  which  was  the  height  of 
Stoic  perfection.  And  even  its  moral  doctrine  of  benevolence 
is  tinctured  with  the  fanciful  principle,  which  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  Stoic  system,  that  every  being  is  a  portion 
of  one  great  whole,  from  which  it  would  be  unnatural  and 
impious  to  attempt  a  separation.  On  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
providence,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  points  upon  which  the 
Stoics  disputed  with  the  Epicureans,  much  is  ijvritten,  and 
with  great  strength  and  elegance,  by  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and 
other  later  Stoics.  But  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  genuine 
and  original  doctrine  of  this  sect,  from  the  discourses  of 
writers,  who  had  probably  improved  their  notions,  or  at  least 
corrected  their  language,  on  this  subject,  by  visiting  the 
Christian  school.  The  only  way  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
of  their  opinions  concerning  Providence,  is  to  compare  their 
popular  language  upon  this  head  with  their  general  system, 
and  explain  the  former  consistently  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  latter.  If  this  be  fairly  done  it  will  appear, 
that  the  agency  of  the  Deity  is,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
nothing  more  trian  the  active  motion  of  a  celestial  ether,  or 
fire,  possessed  of  intelligence,  which  at  first  gave  form  to  the 
shapeless  mass  of  gross  matter,  and  being  always  essentially 
united  to  the  visible  world,  by  the  same  necessary  agency, 
preserves  its  order  and  harmony.  The  Stoic  idea  of  Providence 
IS  not  that  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  being,  wholly  in- 
dependent of  matter,  freely  directing  and  governing  all  things, 
but  that  of  a  necessary  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  arising 
from  the  action  of  a  power  which  is  itself  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chine it  regulates,  and  which,  equally  with  that  machine,  is 
subject  to  the  immutable  law  of  necessity.      Providence,  in 
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tire  Stoic  creed,  is  only  another  name  for  absolute  necessity,  or 
fate,  to  which  God  and  matter,  or  the  universe,  which  consists 
of  both,  is  immutably  subject.  In  like  manner,  we  must  be 
careful  what  ideas  we  attach  to  the  language  which  some  of 
their  writers  have  employed  in  treating  of  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  Seneca,  who  has  written  on  this  subject  with 
much  elegance  and  effect  says,  "  Death,  of  which  we  are  so 
much  afraid,  and  which  we  are  so  desirous  to  avoid,  is  only 
the  interruption,  not  the  destruction,  of  our  existence;  the  day 
will  come,  which  will  restore  us  to  life."  *  But  that  this  doc- 
trine of  the  Stoics  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  is  evident  both  from  the  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  and  from  a  com- 
parison of  other  parts  of  their  system.  According  to  them, 
men  return  to  life,  not  by  the  voluntary  appointment  of  a  wise 
and  merciful  God,  but  by  the  law  of  fate  ;  and  are  not  renewed 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  and  happier  condition,  but  draw 
back  into  their  former  state  of  imperfection  and  misery.  Ac- 
cordingly, Seneca  says,  "  This  restoration  many  would  reject, 
were  it  not  that  their  renovated  life  is  accompanied  with  a 
total  obhvion  of  past  event8."t 

2.  The  Epicureans,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Stoics,  in  Acts  xvii.  were  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  who 
flourished  about  300  B.  C.  The  principal  tenets  of  his 
philosophy  were,  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms  —  that  the  government  of  the  world  was 
unworthy  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  who  lived  in  indolence 
and  pleasure  ;  but  who  were,  nevertheless,  the  proper  objects 
of  reverence  and  worship.  —  They  derided  the  doctrine  of 
providence,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  concerning  nature 
differs  from  that  of  the  Stoics  chiefly  in  these  particulars  : 
that  while  the  latter  held  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world, 
diffused  through  universal  nature,  the  former  admitted  no 
primary  intelligent  nature  into  the  system,  but  held  atoms 
and  space  to  be  the  first  principles  of  all  things  ;  and  that, 
whilst  the  Stoics  conceived  the  active  and  passive  principles 
of  nature  to  be  connected  by  the  chain  of  fate,  Epicurus 
ascribed  every  appearance  in  nature  to  a  fortuitous  collision 
and  combination  of  atoms.  Death  he  considered  as  the  pri- 
vation of  sensation,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body.     He  held  that  when  a  man  dies,  the  soul 

•  Epistle  36. 

t  See  an  able  and  inlereatinp;  account  of  this  sect,  ia  Enfield'a  Hiat.  of  Plulo> 
Bopby,  vol.  1.  pp  315— 3fil. 
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is  dispersed  into  the  corpuscules  or  atoms,  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  therefore  can  no  longer  be  capable  of  thought 
or  perception.  The  moral  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  which  ig 
unquestionably  the  least  objectionable  part  of  his  system, 
made  the  ultimate  good  of  man  to  consist  in  pleasure,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds ;  one  consisting  in  a  state  of  rest,  in 
which  both  body  and  mind  are  undisturbed  by  any  kind  of 
pain ;  the  other  arising  from  an  agreeable  agitation  of  the 
senses^  producing  a  correspondent  emotion  in  the  souL 
Upon  the  former  of  these  Lpicurus  considered  the  enjoy- 
ment of  hfe  to  depend.  From  this  statement  it  is  evident 
that  this  philosopher  was  not  the  preceptor  of  luxurious  and 
licentious  pleasures  which  he  has  been  represented  to  be.  It  is 
true,  he  describes  pleasure  as  the  ultimate  end  of  living ;  but 

Pleasure  is^  in  his  system,  only  another  term  for  happiness. 
)f  the  Epicureans,  then,  there  were  two  sorts  ;  the  one,  called 
the  strict  or  ripd  Epicureans,  who  placed  all  pleasure  in  the 
happiness  of  the  mmd,  arising  from  the  practice  of  moial 
virtue :  the  other,  called  loose  or  remiss  Epicureans,  ivho  unde^ 
stood  their  master  in  the  gross  sense,  and  placed  all  their 
happiness  in  the  pleasure  of  the  body,  in  brutal  and  sensual 

fdeasure,  in  living  voluptuously,  and  indulging  every  desire.* 
t  was  with  some  of  this  latter  description  that  the  apostle 
came  in  contact  at  Athens ;  and  of  wnom  Seneca  says,  thej 
were  profligates,  not  led  into  their  irregularities  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus ;  but,  being  themselves  strongly  addicted 
to  vice,  sought  to  hide  their  crimes  in  the  bosom  of  phi- 
losophy, and  had  recourse  to  a  master  who  encouraged  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  not  because  they  set  any  value  upon  that 
sober  and  abstemious  kind  of  pleasure  which  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus  allowed,  but  because  they  hoped  in  the  mere  name, 
to  find  some  pretext  or  apology  for  their  debaucheries.  ^ 

♦  See  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  411    481. 
t  De  Vit.  Beat.  c.  12. 
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In  discussing  the  subjects  of  biblical  Interpretation  and  Antiquities, 
the  author  originally  designed  to  avail  himself  of  the  very  judicious 
distribution  of  their  several  parts  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  esteem- 
ed friend,  the  Rev.  John  Whitridge,  in  his  "  Outlines  of  a  Scripture 
Encyclopeedia,"  published  in  the  Critica  Biblica.  He  had  not 
jnoceeded  far  in  the  work,  however,  before  he  ascertained  that  the 
pecuUar  nature  of  his  design  would  necessarily  render  the  scientific 
arrangement  very  defective,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  abandon 
it  in  favour  of  the  old,  but  in  many  respects  objectionable  method  of 
handling  these  subjects.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ridge may  be  induced  to  fill  up  the  "  outlines"  which  he  has  so  ably 
drawn,  and  favour  the  Christian  world  with  a  work  which  cannot  but 
materially  serve  the  interests  of  biblical  literature.  In  the  mean 
time  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  the  following  analysis  of 
its  contents. 

Part  I.  Literature —         Comprising ^ 

Language — Grammar— Writings — Learning. 
II.  Cosmography — 

Astrography — Meteorology — Geography. 

III.  Theology — 

Prefatory  Introduction — ^the  Divine  Being — Created 
Beings — Institutions— Church — Sectaries — 
Idolatry. 

IV.  Natural  Science — 

Geology — Botany— Zoography. 
V,  Manufactures — 

Food — Raiment — Arithmetic. 

VI.  Arts — 

Agriculture — Architecture — Music — Engraving  and 
Writing. 

VII.  Sciences — 

Natural  Philosophy — Moral  Philosophy — Medicine 
— Jurisprudence, 
VIII.  History — 

Chronological— Biographical — Mythological — Uni- 
versal. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS, 


FOR  DAILY  READING,  IN  HISTORICAL  ORDEIL 


In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the  author  has  fully  stated  Ym 
opinion  on  the  importance  of  reading  the  whole  Scriptures  in  regular 
order.  The  following  tables,  which  are  constructed  upon  the  ar- 
rangement, of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Townsend,  are  designed  to  pixMnote 
and  assist  in  the  practice  of  daily  reading. 


JANUARY.  ^31  Days. 


1.  Gen.  L  ii.  4 — ^25, 1 — 3.  iii. 

2.  Gen  iv.  1— 16, 25, 17—24, 26.  v.  vi. 

3.  Gen.  viL  viii.  and  ix. 

4.  Gen.  xi.  I — 9.  x.  xi.  10 — ^26.  Job  i. 

5.  Job  ii  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

6.  Job  vi.  vii.  and  viii. 

7.  Job  ix.  X.  and  xi. 

8.  Job  xii.  xiii.  and  xiv. 

9.  Job  xv.  xvi.  and  xvii. 

10.  Job  xviii.  xix.  and  xx. 

11.  Job  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.  and  xxiv. 

12.  Job  XXV.  xxri.  xxvii.  and  xxriii. 

13.  Job  xxix.  XXX.  and  xxxi. 

14.  Job  xxxii.  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv. 

15.  Job  XXXV.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. 

16.  Job  xxxviii.  and  xxxix. 

17.  Job  xl.  xli.  and  xlii. 

18.  Gen.  xi.  27— 32.  xii.— -XV. 

19.  Gen.  xvi.  xviii.  and  xix. 

20.  Gen.  xx.  xvii.  and  xxi.  ^ 

21.  Gen.  xxiL  xxiii.  and  xxiv. 

22.  Gen.  xxv.  1—6,  19—28,  7—11.  xxvi.  1.  ntv.  29—34.  xxvi. 

16.  xxvii. 

23.  Gen.  xxviii.  xxix.  and  xxx. 

24.  Gen.  xxxi.  and  xxxii. 

25.  Gen.  xxxiii.  xxxviii.  1 — 5.  xxxiv.  xxxv.  1 — ^27. 

26.  Gen.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  and  xxxix.  1 — 6. 

27.  Gen.  xxxviii.  6—30.  xxxix.  7—23.  xl.  xxxv.  28, 29. 

28.  Gren.  xli.  and  xlii. 

29.  Gen.  xliii.  xliv.  and  xlv. 

30.  Gen.  xlvi.  xlvii.  and  xlviii. 
31*  Gen.  xlix.  1.  and  Exod.i. 
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FEBRUARY,  — 28  Pays. 

1.  Ezod.  ii.  Pb.  Ixxxviii.  Ezod.  iii.  iv.  1—28. 

2.  Ezod.  iv.  2$,  to  end.  v.  vi.  and  vu, 

3.  Exod.  yiii.  ix.  and  x.  1—20. 

4.  £x.xii.  1— 20.  x.  21— 27.  xL  1— 8.  x.28,29.  xi.9, 10.  xii.  21-36,  40-42. 

Numb,  xxxiii.  1—5.  Ex.  xii.  37—39, 43—51, 

5.  Numb,  xxxiii.  6—8.  Ex.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  1—26. 

6.  Numb,  xxxiii.  9—15.  ExOd.  XV.  27.  xyi.xyii.xix. 

7.  Exod.  XX.  xxi.  and  xxii. 

8.  Exod.  xxiiL  xxiv.  and  xxv. 

9.  Exod.  xxvi.  xxvii.  andxxviii. 

10.  Exod.  xxix.  and  xxx. 

11.  Exodxxxi.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv. 

12.  Exod.  XXXV.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. 

13.  Exod.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  and  xl. 

14.  Levit.  i.  iL  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

15.  Levit.  vi.  vii.  and  viii. 

16.  Levit.  ix.  x.  Numb.  ix.  1 — 14.  Lev.  zi. 

17.  Levit.  xii.  xiii.  and  xiv. 

18.  Levit.  XV.  xvi.  xvii.  and  xviiL 

19.  Levit.  xix.  xx.  xxi.  and  xxiL 

20.  Levit.  xxiii.  xxiv.  and  xxv. 

21.  Levit.  xxvi.  xxvii.  Numb.  i. 

22.  Numb.  ii.  iii.  and  iv. 

23.  Numb.  v.  vi.  and  vii. 

24.  Numb.  viii.  x.  1—10.  ix.  15—23.  Ex.xviii.  1—26.  Numb,  xxxiu.  16.  x.  11—28. 

25.  Numb.  x.  29-32.  Ex.  xviii.  27.  Numb.  x.  33,  to  end.  xL  xxxiiL  17, 18.  xii.  xiu. 

26.  Numb.  xiv.  Ps.  xc.  Numb.  xv. 

27.  Numb.  xvi.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

28.  Numb.  xix.  xxxiii.  19—40.  xx.  xxi. 


MARCH.— 31  Days. 

1.  Numb.  xxii.  xxiii.  and  xxiv. 

2.  Numb,  xxxiii.  49.  xxv.  and  xxvi. 

3.  Numb,  xxvii.  xxxvi.  1 — 12.  xxviii.  xxix. 

4.  Numb.  xxx.  xxxi.  and  xxxu.  1-42. 

5.  Numb,  xxxiii.  50 — 56.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. 

6.  Deut.  i.  ii.  1.   x.  6 — 9.  ii.  2>  to  end. 
.7.  Deut.  iv.  and  v. 

8.  Deut.  vi.  vii.  viii.  and  ix. 

9.  Deut.  X.  1 — 5, 10—32.  xi.  and  xii. 

10.  Deut.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi. 

11.  Deut  xvii.  xviii.  xix.  and  xx. 

12.  Deut  xxi.  xxii.  xxiii.  and  xxiv. 

13.  Deut.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 

14.  Deut.  xxix.  xxx.  Numb,  xxxvi.  13.  xxvii.  12—23.  Deut.  xxxi.  1—21,  23— 29. 

15.  Deut.  xxxi.  22 — 30.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 

16.  Deut.  xxxiv.  Jos.  i.  1 — 9.  ii.  i.  10 — 18.  iii.  iv. 

17.  Josh.  V.  1—12.   vi.  1.  V.  13-15.  vi.  2—27.  vii.  viii.  1—29. 

18.  Josh.  ix.  and  x.  1,  to  the  end. 

19.  Josh.  xi.  viii.  30—35.  xxii.  xii.  xiii. 

20.  Josh.  xiv.  1—6.  xiii.  15-33.  xiv.  6—15.  xv.  13—19, 1—12, 20-63.  xvL 

21.  Josh.  xvu.  xviii.  and  xix. 

22.  Josh.  XX.  xxi.  xxiii.  and  xxiv. 

23.  Jud.  i.  ii.  I — 13.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

24.  Jud.  xix.  XX.  and  xxi. 

25.  Jud.  ii.  14 — ^23.  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

26.  Jud.  vi.  1 — 6.  Ruth  i.  ii.  iii.  iv. 

27.  Jud.  vi.  7,  to  end,  and  vii.  viii. 

28.  Jud.  ix.  X.  and  xi. 

29.  Jud.  xii.  xiii.  1  Sam.  i.  ii^  1—^21. 

30.  1  Sam.  iii.  Jud.  xiv.  xv.  1—19.  1  Sam.  ii.  22-36. 

31.  Jud.  xvi  1  Sam.  iv.  v.  and  vi. 
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APRIL.  — 30  Days. 

1.  1  Sam.  viL  viii.  ix.  and  x. 

2.  1  Sam.  zi.  xiL  xiii.  and  xiv. 

3.  1  Sam.  XV.  xvi.  1 — 13.  xvii.  1—40. 

4.  1  Sam.  xvii.  55, 56, 41—54, 57, 58.  xvifl.  1—4.  Ps.  ix.    1  Sam.   zviiL  S-iO. 

xvi.  14—23.  xviii.  10-^. 

5.  1  Sam.   xix.  1—3.  Ps.  xi.   1  Sam.  xix.  4^17.  Pb.  lix.   1  Sam.   six.  18-ai 

and  XX. 

6.  1  Sam.  xxL  Ps.  Ivi.  xxxiv.  cxlii.   1  Sam  xxii.  1, 2.  xxiiL  13—17.   1  Cbron.  m 

8—18.  xi.  15— 20. 

7.  1  Sam.  xxii.  31 — ^9.  Ps.  lii.  cix.  xvii.  cxl. 

8.  Ps.  XXXV.  Ixiv.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  xxii.  20-423.  zziii.  6,  2—^  7—12.  Pa.  zxzi: 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  13—23. 

9.  Ps.  liv.   1  Sam.  xxiii.  24—29.  xxiv.  Ps.  IviL  IviiL  Ixiii. 

10.  1  Sam.  XXV.  xxvi.  xxvii.  1.  Ps.  cxlL  1  Sam.  xxvii.  2—7. 

11.  I  Chron.  xii.  1 — 7.   1  Sam.  xxviL  8 — 12.   xxviii.  xxx.  1  Chron.  xii.  19—^22. 

12.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  1  Chron.  x.  13, 14.  2  Sam.  I  1  Chron.  x.  1 — 12.   2  Sam.  ii. 

13.  2  Sam.  iii.  iv.  v.  1 — 3.   1  Cluron.  xiii.  1—4.  Ps.  cxxxix. 

14.  1  Chron.  xii.  23—40.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8— 12.   1  Chron.  xi.  20— 47,  1—14.  2  San. 

V.4— 10.  xxiii.  ia-39. 

15.  2  Sam.  v.  11—25.  1  Chron.  xix.  17, 1—16.  2  Sam.  vi.  1—11.  Ps.  IxviiL 

16.  1  Chron.  xv.  1—14.  Ps.  cxxxii.  2 Sam.  vi.  12—19.  1  Chron.  xv.  15—29.  x?l 

17.  Ps.  cv.  xcvi.  and  cvi. 

18.  2  Sam.  vi.  20—23.   1  Cor.  xiii.  5—14.  2  Sam.  vii.  1  Chron.  xviL  Ps.  a. 

19.  Ps.  xlv.  xxii.  xvi.  cxviiL  and  ex. 

20.  2  Sam.  viii.  1—14.    1  Chron.  xviii.  12,  1—11,  13—17.   1  Kings  xL  15-201 

Ps.  Ix.  cviii. 

21.  2  Sam.  ix.  x.  Ps.  xx.  xxi.  1  Chron.  xix. 

22.  1  Chron.  xx.  i.  2  Sam.  xi.  xii.  1 — 15.  Ps.  li.  xxxii.  xxxiii. 

23.  Ps.  ciii.  2  Sam.  xii.  15—23,  26—51.   1  Chron.  xx.  1—3.   2  Sam.  xiiL  1-2D. 

xii.  24,  25.  xiii,  21—39. 

24.  2  Sam.  xiv.  1—7, 15—17, 8—14.  18—33.  xv.  1—29.  Ps.  iii. 

25.  2  Sam.  xv.  30—37.  xvi.  1—14.  Ps.  viL  2  Sam.  xvi.  15—23.  xvii.  Ps.  xiii 

26.  Ps.  xliii.  Iv.  iv.  v.  Ixii.  cxliii.  cxliv. 

27.  Ps.  Ixx.  Ixxi.  2  Sam.  xviii.  and  xix. 

28.  2  Sam.  xx.  3, 1,  2,  4 — ^26.  xxi.  and  xxii. 

29.  Ps.  xviii.  1  Chr.  xx.  4—8.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1—17.   1  Chr.  xxi.  6,  7,  15, 16.  xxm 

23,  54. 

30.  1  Chron.  xxi.  17-^.    Ps.  xxx.  1  Chron.  xxi.  1—6,  ft— 14.   2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 

18—25.  1  Chron.  xxu. 


MAY.  — 31  Days. 

1.  1  Kings  i.  1  Chron.  xxiii.  1.  xxviii.  1 — 10.  Ps.  xcL 

2.  Ps.  c^v.  1  Chron.  xxiii.  2,  to  end.  xxiv. 

3.  1  Chron.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxvii.  1 — ^22,  25 — 34. 

4.  1  Chron.  xxviii  11 — 21.  Ps.  xl.  xlL  Ixi.  Ixv.  bdx. 

5.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  vi.  and  viii. 

6.  Ps.  xii.  xix.  xxiii.  xxiv.  xxviii.  xxix.  xxxviii. 

7.  Ps.  xxxix.  Ixxxvi.  xcv.  ci.  civ.  cxx — cxxii. 

8.  Ps.  cxxiv.  cxxxi.  cxxxiii.  1  Chron.  xxix.  1 — 19.  Ps.  Ixxii.  1  Chron.  -rxi^.  20— 

30.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1—7.  1  Kings  ii.  1—11. 

9.  1  Kings  H.  12.  iii.  3, 5—28.  ii.  13-^.  xi.  21, 22.  iiL  4.   2  Chron.  L  1-6.  13, 

^-12. 1  Kings  iv.  1—25. 

10.  2  Chron.  ii.  1,  2—18.  iii.  1—9,  13, 14.  1  Kings  v.  u.  3i^— 46.    iu.  1.  2.  vi.  1, 

4 8^  15—36. 

11.  1  Kings  vii.  13—51.  vi.  9—14, 37, 38,  2, 3.  2  Chron.  iv.  1,  8—10.   uL  10-17. 

iv.  2— 7,11,22. 

12.  2  Chron.  v.  vii.  4—7.  vi.  1—42.     vii.  1—3,  8—10.    1    Kings  viiL  5<^-6L 

Ps.  xlvii. 

13.  Ps.  xcvii. — c.  cxxxv.  and  cxxxvi. 

14.  1  Kings  vui.  1—50,  62—66.  vii.  1—12.  ix.  1—9.  2  Chron.  viL  11—- 22. 

15.  1  Kings  ix.  10—14,  24,  2  Chron.  viii.  I— 11.  Cant  t— iv. 

16.  Cant,  v.— viii.  1  Kings  ix.  15,  16,  25—28.  x.  14-^29.  2  Chron.  ▼iff.  12—17. 
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17.  1  Kings  ir.  26-^,  34.  x.  1—13.  ix.  17—23.  2  Chron.  rui.  18.   ix.  13—28. 

i.  14—17.  ix.  1—12.  1  Kings  iv.  29, 31,  .33, 32.  Prov.  i. 

18.  FroY.  ii.  iii.  and  iv. 

19.  Prov.  r.  vi.  and  vii. 

20.  Prov.  viii.  ix.  and  x. 

21.  FroT.xi.  xii.  andxiii.^ 

22.  Prov.  xiv.  xv.  and  xvi.^ 

23.  Prov.  xvii.  xviii.  and  xix. 

24.  Prov.  XX.  xxi.  and  xxii. 

25.  Prov.  xxiii.  xxiv.  and  XXV. 
26-   Prov.  xxvi.  xxvii.  and  xxyiii. 

27.  Prov.  xxix.  XXX.  and  xxxi. 

28.  1  Kings  xi.  1—14, 23-40.    Eccles.  i.  u.  and  iu. 

29.  Eccles.  iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  and  viii. 

30.  Eccles.  ix.—xii.    1  Kings  xi.  41— 43.    2  Chron.  ix.  29-31. 

31.  1   Kings   xiv.  21.  xii.  1—24.    2  Chron.  xi.  5— 23.  xii.  x.  xi.  l-<i.    i  Kings 

XIV.  22—25, 21—31. 


JUNE.  —  30  Days. 

1.  1  Kings  xii.  25 — 33.  xiii.  xv.  1 — 8.  2  Chron.  xiii.  xiv.  1. 

2.  1  Kings  XV.  9 — 24.  2  Chron.  xiv. — ^xvi.  1  Kings  xiv. 

3.  IKkgs  XV.  25-34.  xvi.  xxii.  41— 47.  2  Chron.  xvii.  2-19.   xviii.  1,  2.   xix. 

1—7. 

4.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.  xx.  1 — 26.  Ps.  cxv.  xlvi.  2  Chron.  xx.  27—35. 

xvii.  1 . 2  Kings  xxii.  49, 45, 50, 48.  viii.  16. 

5.  1  Kings  xvii.  xviii.  and  xix. 

6.  1  Kings  XX.  xxi.  and  xxii. 

7.  2  Chron.  xviii.  3—34.    1  Kings  xxii.  51 — 53.    2  Kings  i.  iii.  1 — 5.   ii. 

8.  2  Kings  iii.  6,  to  the  end.    iv.  and  v. 

9.  2  Kings  vi.    2  Chron.  xxi.  1,  5—7,  2—4,  11—15,  8—10,  16—20.    2  Kings 

vui.  23, 24, 17—22.   vi.  24-n33.  vu.  viii.  1—6. 

10.  2  Chron.  xxii.  1—9.    2  Kings  viii.  25,  27,  28,  26—29,  7-15.   ix.  29,  1—26, 

30—37.   X. 

11.  2  Chron.  ludi.lO— 12.  xxiv.  7—11.  xxiii.  1—15.    2  Kings  xi.  1— 16.   viii. 

29.   xi.21.   xii.  1—31.   xi.l7— 20.    2  Chron.  xxiii.  16—21.  xxiv. 

12.  2  Kings  X.  30-36.   xiu.  1—10,14—21.   xiv.  1—20.   2  Chron.  xxv  5— 16,  27, 

28  25  26  1     1  17—24, 

13.  2  Kmgs  xiii.2i-25,'ll— 13.'  xiv.  15, 16,  23, 24.   xv.  1.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  1—15. 

«loel  i.  ii. 

14.  Joel  iii.    2  Chron.  xxvi.  16 — ^21.    Isa.  i.  1.   vi.  ii.  iii. 

15.  Isa.  iv.  V.    2  Chron.  xxvi.  22, 23.    2  Kings  xiv.  21,  22,  27,  25,  26.    Hos.  i.  ii. 

16.  Hos.  iii.  Amos  i. — ^v. 

17.  Amos  vi.  vii.  1 — ^9.    Jon.  i. — ^iv.    2  Kings  xiv.  28. 

18.  Amos  vii.  10—17.  viii.  ix.    2  Kings  xiv.  29.    Hos.  iv.    2  Kings  xv.  8—22. 

19.  2  Kings  xv.  23—26, 32,  35.    2  Chron.  xxvii.  1,  2.    Mic.  i.  U.    2  Chron.  xxvii. 
^      S-9.    2Kingsxv.37,33— 38,27— 29.   xvi.  1—5.    Isa.  vii. 

20.  Isa.  viii. — ^x.  1 — 4.  xvii.    2  Chrou.  xxviii.  4 — 19. 

21 .  Obad.  Isa.  i.  2— 31 .    2  Kings  xvi.  6—9.    Isa.  xxviii. 

22.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20—27,  1—4.    2  Kings  xvi.  10—20.    Hos.  v.  vi.    Isa.  xiv. 

28-32.    2  Kings  XV.  30,31.  xvii.  1,  2.   xviii  1—6. 

23.  2  Chron.  xxix.  3^  to  end.  xxx.  xxxi. 

24.  Isa.  XV.  xvi.    Mic.  iii. — ^vi. 

25.  Mic.  vii.    2  Kings  xviii.  7,  8.    Isa.  xviii.  xix     Nah.  i.  ii. 

26.  Nah.  iii.    Isa.  xxiii.  x.  5,  to  end.   xi.  xii. 

27.  Isa.  xiii.  xiv.  1 — ^27.   xxiv.  and  xxv. 

28.  Isa.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxii.  I — 14.  xxi.    2  Chron.  xxxii.   1 — 8.    2    Kings  xviii. 

13—16. 

29.  Isa.  XX.  xxix— xxxi.    2  Chron.  xxxii.  24—26.    2  Kings  xx.  1 — 11. 

30.  Isa.  xxxii — ^xxxv.  xxxviii.  9 — ^20. 
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JULY— 31  Days, 

1.  2  Kingt  zz.  12—19.  2Chroii.  zzzu.  9—23.  2  Kings  zWii.  17--37.   jdz.  1-: 
F^zlir. 

2.  2  Kings  six.  8—19.  F^  liziii.  2  Kings  zix.  2a--d5.  Ps.  hav.lxxvu 

3.  2  Kings  xix.  36, 37.  Isa.  zL  zlL  and  zlii. 

4.  Imu  zliii^zlv. 

5.  Isa.  zItL— zliz. 

6.  Isa.  L — lir. 

7.  Isa.lv.— liz. 

8.  LnuIz.— 4zr. 

9.  Isa.  bnri.  2  Chron.  zzzii.27— 33.  zziz.  1, 2.  Isa.  xzzvi  zzzviu 

10.  Isa.  zzzriil  1—8,  21, 22.  zzziz.  2  Kings  zz.  20,21.  xvii.  3>  4.  Hos.  viL-a 

11.  Hos.  z.^xir.  2  Kings  zyii.  5— 23. 

12.  2  Kings  zviiL  9— 12.     zzi.  1-^16.  I8a.zzii.  15— 25.    2  Chion.   xzziiL  11-2 

1—10. 2  Kings  zzi.  17,18.  xrii.  24-41. 

13.  2  Kings  zzi.  19—26.   zzii.  1, 2.  2  Chron.  zzziiL  21—25.  zxziv.  3—7.  Jer.  L 

14.  Jer.  iiL  1 — 5.    2  Chron.  zzzir.  8—32.    Zeph.  L  ii.  iiu 

U.  2KingszziiL4— 20.   2  Chron.  zzziv.  33.  zzz7%l— 19.  Jer.  iiL  6— 25  v.L 

16.  Jer.  V.  tL  Hab.  L 

17.  Hab.  ii.  iii.  Jer.  vii.  viiL 

18.  Jer.  iz.  z.  zi.  and  ziL 

19.  2  Chron.  zzz7.  20—27.  zxziv.  1, 2.  2  Kings  zziii.  25—27,3,  21—24.  28-3< 

zzii.  3—20. 2  Chron.  zzzvL  1—4. 2  Kings  zziii.  31—37.  Jer.  xiii. 

20.  Jer.  ziv.  zv.  xvi.  and  zvii. 

21.  Jer.  zviii.  ziz.  zz.  zzii.  1—23. 

22.  Jer.  zzvi.  zlvi.  1 — 12 ,  zzzv.  zzv. 

23.  Jer.  zzzvi.  1—8.  zlv.  1—6. 1  Kings  zziv.  1. 2  Chron.  xzxvi.  6, 7.  Dan.  i.  1- 

2  Kings  zziv.  3, 4, 1, 2, 5,  6—9.  Jer.  xxxvi.  9—32.  xxiL  24—30. 

24.  Jer.  zziii.  2  Kings  zziv.  10—16.  2  Chron.  xzzvi.  9, 10.  Jer.  lit.  1 — 3.  xxiv.  X3 

1—14. 15-20, 15. 

25.  Jer.  xxix.  21 — 32.  xxx.  and  xxzi. 

26.  Jer.  zzvil  zzviii.  zlviii. 

27.  Jer.  zliz.  and  L 

28.  Jer.  Ii.  2  Chron.zzzvi.  11—21.  2  Kings  zxv.  1,  2. 

29.  Jer.  xxxix.  1.   xxzvii.  1 — 4.  xxxiv.  1 — 10.  xxxii.  xxxiii. 

30.  Jer.  xxxvii.  5.  xlvii.  xxxvii.  6 — 10.  xxxiv.  11 — 22.  xxxvii.  H — ^21.  xxi.  xxxv 

31.  Jer.  xzziz.  15—18,  3,  11—14,  10.  Iii.  5—11, 24—27, 12—14,  17—23,  15, 

Ps.  Izziz.  Izziv.  Izzziii. 
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AUGUST  — 31  Days. 

1.  Pb.  zctv.    Jer.  liL  4.  xxtit.  ^^9*    2  Kings  zzit.  17—20.  zzr.  ^—21.  Lam.  i. 

2.  Lam.  ii.  and  iiL 

3.  Lam.  ir.  v.    Dan.  i.  8,  to  the  end.    Ezek.  i. 

4.  Ezek.  ii.  iii.  it.  and  v. 

5.  Exek.  tL  vii.  yiii.  and  is. 

6.  Esek.  X.  xi.  ni.  and  ziii. 
(      7.  Ezek.  xiy.  xv.  and  xyi. 

t      8.  Ezek.  xvii. — ^xx. 

9.  Ezek.  xxi.  ttHi-  and  xxiiL 

10.  £zek.xxiy.  xxix.  1—16.  xxx.  20—26.  xxxi. 

11 .  2  Kinn  xxv.  2)— 26, 22.  Jer.  xL  xli.—xliii. 

12.  Jer.  xM.  13—28.  xUv.  lu.  28-30.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21-33.  xxr.  ! 
13*  Ezek.  xxvi.  xxvii.  and  xxviiL 

14.  Ezek  xxxii.  xxxiii.  1 — ^20,  and  xxxiv. 

15.  Ezek.  XXXV.  xxxTL  and  xxxviL 

16.  Ezek.  xxxTiiL  xxxix.  and  xl. 

17.  Ezek.  xli.  xliL  xliii  xliv. 

18.  Ezek.  xlv^xlviii. 

19.  Ezek.  xxix.  17—21.  xxx.  1—19.  Dan.  ii. 

20.  Dan.  iii.  iv.  Jer.  Iii.  31—34.  2  Kings  xxv.  27-30. 

21.  Dan.  vii.  I^.  cxxxvii.  cxxx.  Ixxx.  Ixxvii. 

22.  Ps.  xxxvii.  Ixvii.  xlix.  liii.  1. 

23.  Ps.  X.  xiii.  xiv.  xv.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxxvi. 

24.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  xcii.  xciii.  cxxiii.  Dan.  v. 

25.  Dan.  viiL  ix.  and  Ps.  cii. 

26.  Dan.  vi.  ^ek.  i.  1—4.  Ps.  cxxvi.  Ixxxv.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22, 23.  Ezra  i.  5—11.  ii« 

27.  Ezra  iii  1 — 7.  Ps.  cviL  Ixxxvii.  cxi — cxiv. 

28.  Ps.  cxvL  cxvii.  cxxv.  cxxvii.  cxxviii.  cxxxiv.  Ezra  iii.  8 — 13.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  Ixvi. 

29.  Ezra  iv.  1 — 5, 24.  Ps.  cxxix.  Dan.  x.  xi.  and  xii. 

30.  Ezraiv.  24.  v.  1.  Hag.  i.  1—11.  Ezra  v.  2.  Hag.  L  12—15.  ii.  1—9.  Zecb.  u 

1—6.  Hag^ii.  10—23.  Zech.  i.  7—21.  ii. 

31.  Zech.  iii. — vi.  Ezra  v.  3,  to  end.  vL  1 — 13.  Ps.  cxxxviii.  Zech.  vii. 

SEPTEMBER  —  30  Days. 

1.  Zech.  viii.    Ezra  vi.  14 — ^22.    Ps.  xlviii.  Ixxxi.  cxlvi. 

2.  Ps.  cxlvii.— cL    Ezra  iv.  5—23.    Esth.  i. 

3.  Esth.  ii.  1 — 15.    Ezra  vii.  viii.    Esth.  ii.  15 — ^20. 

4.  Ezra  ix.  x.    Zech.  ix.  and  x. 

5.  Zech.  xi. — ^xiv.    Estn.  ii.  21 — ^23.  iii.  and  iv. 

6.  Esth.  V.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  and  x. 

7.  Neh.  i.  ii.  iii.  and  iv. 

8.  Neh.  V.  vi.  xii.  27 — 43.  and  vii. 

9.  Neh.  viii.  ix.  and  x. 

10.  Neh.  xi.  xii.  1—9, 44—47.  xiii.  1—3.    Ps.  i.  and  cxix.  1—40. 

11.  Ps.  cxix.  41—120. 

12.  Ps.  cxix.  121,  to  end.    Mai.  i.  ii. 

13.  Mai.  iii.  1—15.    Neh.  xiu.  4-31.    Mai.  iu.  16—18.  iv.    1  Chron.  i. 

14.  1  Chron.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.     ^ . 

15.  1  Chron.  v.  vi.  vii.  and  viii. 

16.  1  Chron.  ix.    Neh.  xii.  10—26. 

17.  Matt.  i.  ii.  iii.  and  iv. 

18.  Matt.  V.  and  vi. 

19.  Matt.  vii.  viii.  and  ix. 

20.  Matt.  X.  and  xi. 

21.  Matt.  xii.  and  xiii. 

22.  Matt.  xiv.  and  xv. 

23.  Matt  xvi.  xvii.  and  xyiii. 

24.  Matt  xix.  xx.  and  xxi. 

25.  Matt.  xxii.  and  xxiii. 

26.  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv. 

27.  Matt  xxvi. 

28.  Matt,  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 

29.  Mark  i.  and  ii. 

30.  Mark  iii.  and  iv. 
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OCTOBER  —  31 


1.  Mark  y.  and  ri. 

2.  Mark  vii.  viii.  and  ix.  1. 

3.  Mark  ix.  2,  to  end.  and  x.  1 — 31. 

4.  Mark  x.  32,  to  end,  xi.  and  xii. 

5.  Mark  xiii.  and  xiv.  1— -52. 

6.  Mark  xiv.  53^  to  end.  xy.  and  xvi. 

7.  Luke  i. 

8.  Luke  ii.  and  iii. 

9.  Luke  iv.  and  y, 

10.  Luke  vi.  and  yii.  1 — 35. 

11.  Luke  vii.  36,  to  end.  yiiL  and  ix.  1 — 17. 

12.  Luke  ix.  18,  to  the  end.   x. 

13.  Luke  xi.  and  xii.  1 — 40. 

14.  Luke  xii.  41,  to  end,  xiii.  and  xiv. 

15.  Luke  xy.  xvi.  and  xyii. 

16.  Luke  xviii  and  xix. 

17.  Luke  XX.  and  xxi. 

18.  Luke  zxii.  and  xxiii.  1—12. 

19.  Luke  xxiii.  13,  to  end,  and  xxiy. 

20.  John  i.  and  ii. 

21.  John  iii.  and  iv. 

22.  John  y.  yt  and  yii.  1. 

23.  John  yii.  2,  to  end,   and  viii. 

24.  John  ix.  and  x. 

25.  John  xi.  and  xii. 

26.  John  xiii.  xiy.  and  xv. 

27.  John  xyi.  xvii.  and  xviii. 

28.  John  xix.  xx.  and  xxi. 

29.  Acts  i.  and  ii. 

30.  Acts  iii.  and  iv. 

31.  Acts  y.  and  vi. 


NOVEMBER  —  30  Days. 


1.  Acts  vii. 

2.  Acts  viii.  and  ix. 

3.  Acts  X.  and  xi.  ^^ 

4.  Acts  xii.  and  xiii. 
6.  Acts  xiv.  and  xv. 

6.  Acts  xvi.  and  xvii. 

7.  Acts  xviii.     I  Thess.  i.  ii.  and  iii. 

8.  1  Thess.  iv.  v.  and  2  Thess.  i.  and  ii. 

9.  2  Thess.  iii.  and  Acts  xix. 

10.  1  Cor.  i.  ii.  and  iii. 

11.  1  Cor.  iv.  V.  vi.  and  vii. 

12.  1  Cor.  viii.  ix.  and  x.^ 

13.  1  Cor.  xi.  xii.  and  xiii. 

14.  1  Cor.  xiv.  and  xv. 

15.  1  Cor.  xvi.  and  Acts  xx. 

16.  1  Tim.  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

17.  1  Tim  vi.  and  Titus  i.  ii.  and  iii. 

18.  2  Cor.  i.  ii.  iii.  and  iv. 

19.  2  Cor.  V.  vi.  vii.  and  viii. 

20.  2  Cor.  ix.  x.  xi.  and  xii. 

21.  2  Cor.  xiii.  and  Rom.  i.  and  ii. 

22.  Rom.  iii.  iv.  and  v. 

23.  Rom.  vi.  vii.  and  viii. 

24.  Rom.  ix.  x.  and  xi. 

25.  Rom.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  and  xv. 

26.  Rom.  xvi.  and  Acts  xxi.  and  xxii. 

27.  Acts  xxiii.  xxiv.  and  xxv. 

28.  Acts  xxvi.  and  xxvii. 

29.  Acts  xxviii.  and  Gal.  i.  and  ii. 

30.  Gal.  iii.  iv.  and  v. 
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DECEMBER  —  31  Days. 


vi.  Eph.  i.  ii.  and  iii. 
.  iv. — ^v.  21. 
.y.22— vi.24. 

-.1.  U.U1.  1. 

.  iii.  2— iv.  23. 
1. — ^111.  J  7. 
iii.  18— iv.  18. 
emon. 

es  i.  ii.  and  iii. 
es  iv.  and  v. 
.  i.  and  ii. 
>.  m. — ^iv.  13. 
i.iv.l4— viL28. 
>.  viii.  ix. 
.  X. — ^xii.  13. 
J.  xii.  14— xiii.  25. 
'im.  i.  and  ii. 
im.  iii.  and  iv. 
it.  i. — ^ii.  10. 
et.  ii.  11— iu.  22. 
'et.  iv.  and  v. 
'et.i.  andii. 
^et.  iii.  and  Jude. 
^ohnLiL  and  iii. 
•ohn  iv,  and  v. 
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GENERAL  IJ 


AaHon,  the  office  sustained  hy  him  in 
the  Israelitish  camp,  588.    The  pro- 
bable author  of  some  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  589. 
Abarim,  mountains  of,  317. 
Absalom,  pillar  of,  318. 
Aceldama,  a  field  south  of  Jerusalem, 
318. 

Achaia,  a  province  of  Greece,  371. 

Acra,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jeru- 
salem was  built,  321. 

Acrabatta,  a  city  of  Judea,  298. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  book  of,  title, 
author,  and  cnronolog^,  195.  Its  de- 
sign, 196.  Its  authenticity,  197.  Its 
regularity  and  continuity,  ib.  Din- 
sions  in,  198.  Its  importance  and 
style,  ib.  Its  relation  to  the  Epistles, 
21.  Its  relation  to  the  Gospels  and 
the  book  of  Joshua,  67. 

Adoption,  much  practised  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 50, — and  the  Hebrews,  582. 

Adramyttium,  a  town  of  Mysia,  354. 

.^olia,  the  northern  part  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  353. 

Allegory,  adopted  by  the  Prophets,  98. 

Altar  of  incense,  described,  476. 

Amalekites,  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trea,  341. 

Amerkelin,  overseers  .  of  the  temple 
gates,  520. 

Amorites,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan, 295. 

Amos,  book  of,  author,  scope,  and 
analysis,  110. 

Amphipolis,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  380. 

Amphitheatres,  allusions  to  the  exhibi- 
tions there  made,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 613. 

■Analogy  of  Faith,  to  be  regarded  in 
studying  the  Scriptures,  38.  Defined, 
ib.  Mr.  Home's  and  Dr.  Campbell's 
reniarks  on,  ib.  39. 

Analyses  of  Scripture,  importance  of ,52. 

Anointing  of  the  Jewish  priests,  517. 

with  oil,  much  practised  by 

the  Jews  in  cases  of  sickness,  591. 

Antioch,  a  city  of  Pisidia,  353. 


Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  370. 

Antiquities,  sacred  and  profane,  im- 
I>ortance  of,  to  a  right  understanding 
of  Scripture,  54. 

Appeals  from  inferior  to  superior  tri- 
bunals, among  the  Jews,  400. 

Arabia,  geography  of,  340,  Divisions, 
341.    inhabitants,  342. 

Arad,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrea,  340. 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  described,  477. 

Arkites,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 

Armenia,  situation  and  limits,  342. 

Armies,  Jewish,  how  levied,  419.  Con- 
sisted of  great  numbers,  ib.  Officers, 
420.  Order  of  battle,  ib.  Mode  of 
encamping,  421.  Their  division  of 
the  spoil,  423.  Axms,  ib.  Cavalry 
and  chariots,  424.     Mode  of  combat, 

*7^.,.^®'"f°  ^^  ^^   conquerors,  425. 
Militarv  honours,  42(i. 

Arnon,  the  river,  tbe  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  294. 
Erroneously  placed  in  the  Maps,  310. 

Arts  and  Sciences,  cultivated  by  the 
Hebrews,  552. 

Arvadites,  ancient  inbabitants  of  Ca- 
naan, 295. 

Asher,  the  tribe  of,  its  inheritance  in 
the  land  of  Promise,  296. 

Asia,  general  description  of,  339. 

,  the  district  around   Ephesos,  so 

distinguished  by  Strabo,  353. 

Asia  Mmor,  boundaries  and  divisions, 
351. 

Asphaltites,  lake.     See  Z>eadSea 

Assar  or  Assarion,  a  silver  coin,  544. 

Assos,  a  sea-port  of  Mysia,  354. 

Assyria,  boundaries,  chief  cities  and 
rivers,  343.  Its  early  history  involved 
m  uncertainty,  344.  Sketch  of  its  his- 
tory  as  connected  with  the  Jews,  345. 

Attitude  at  table,  ancient,  described, 
ovo. 

Authors  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  an 
acquaintance  with  their  circumstan- 
ces, &c.  contributive  to  the  imder- 
standing  of  their  writings,  49. 
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Babylon,  the  capital  of  Chaldca,  35^. 

Basilides  of  Alexandria,  account  of  his 
opinions,  177. 

Bath,  a  Jewish  measure,  543. 

Beard,  deprivation  of  it,  a  punishment 
among  the  Jews,  407.  Reverence  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  Orientals, 
570. 

Beards,  mode  of  perfuming  them  prac- 
tised in  the  East,  608. 

Beating  the  air,  import  of  the  expres- 
sion, 623. 

Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  485. 

Beds  or  duans,  the  form  of  those  used 
in  the  East,  555.  562. 

Beersheba,  a  city  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Judea,  294. 

Bekah,  a  Jewish  coin,  544. 

Benjamin,  tribe  of,  its  inheritance  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  296. 

Berea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  380. 

Berytus,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  365. 

Bezetha,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Je- 
rusalem was  built,  322. 

Biers,  generally  used  at  funerals  in  the 
East,  594. 

Bithynia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  352. 

Bitumen,  found  in  the  Dead  Sea,  308. 

Blasphemy,  a  capital  crime  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  393. 

Blayiiey  (Dr.),  his  arrangement  of  Jere- 
miah's prophecies,  119. 

Books,  ancient,  account  of,  548. 

Botyrs,  a  city  of  Phceuicia,  365. 

Boxing  in  the  Olympic  games,  describe 
ed,  618. 

Boys,  (Rev.  T.)  on  the  Hebrew  Paral- 
lelism, 79.  85. 

Bracelets,  worn  in  the  East,  572. 

Braying  in  a  mortar,  a  punishment 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  411. 

Bread,  Jewish  method  of  making  it, 
598. 

Breakfast,  Jewish,  described,  602. 

Bride,  method  of  purchasing  her  in  the 
East,  573. 

Burder^  (Rev.  H.F.J  on  ascertaining  the 
genmne  sense  of  Scripture,  30.  Note, 

Burial,  preparations  for,  among  the 
Jews,  592. 

Burial-places,  Jewish,  described,  595. 

Burning,  a  posthumous  punishment 
among  the  Jews,  416. 

Burnt-offerings,  account  of,  499. 

Butter,  method  of  procuring  it  among 
the  Jews^  602. 

Byblus,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  365. 

Cab,  a  Jewish  measure,  543. 

Calendar,  Jewish,  539. 

Canaan,  names,  291.  Reckoned  holy 
by  the  Jews,  292. 472.  Situation  and 
limits,  293.  Inhabitants,  295.  Divi- 
sions under  Jovhua,  296  :  under  So- 
lomon, Rehoboam,  and  tue  Romans, 
297.  Face  of  the  country,  302.  Fer- 
tility, 303.  335.    Rivers  and  seas,  ih. 


Mountains,  310.  Valleys,  plains,  and 
deserts,  317.  Its  capital.  See  Jeru" 
salem.  Atmosphere  and  phenomena, 
327.  Seasons  and  productions,  332. 
Zoology  and  ornithology,  337. 

Candlestick,  the  golden  one  in  the  ta- 
bernacle described,  477. 

Canticles.    See  Solomon* s  Song, 

Caphtorim,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Wes- 
tern Arabia,  340. 

Cappadocia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
352. 

Caravan,  description  of  an  Eastern, 
584.  Preparation  of,  585.  Illustra- 
tive of  the  Exodus,  586. 

Caria,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  353.^ 

Carmel,  mount,  situation,  312.  Scrip- 
ture references  to  it,  313. 

Casluhim,  the  early  inhabitants  of  Wes- 
tern Arabia,  340. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  311. 

Ceiling  of  Eastern  houses,  sometimes 
very  rich,  555. 

Cemeteries,  Jewish,  described,  595. 

Cerinthus,  account  of  his  opinions,  175. 

Chains,  worn  by  females  in  the  East, 
571. 

Chaldea,  ancient  name,  boundaries,  and 
capital,  354.  Its  antiquity,  and  an- 
cient government,  355.  Sketch  of  its 
history  as  connected  with  Scripture, 
ibid. 

Chambers  attached  to  Eastern  houses, 
559. 

Cherem,  the,  an  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment among  the  Jews,  408. 

Cherubim,  form  of,  and  opinions  of  Com- 
mentators concerning  them,  477. 

Children,  why  so  mucn  coveted  by  the 
Jews,  581.  Treatment  of  them  at 
the  birth,  ib.  Circumcision,  ib.  In- 
structed in  some  trade,  582.  Privi- 
lege of  the  first-born,  ib.  Adoption, 
ibid.  Sold  for  their  father's  debts 
among  the  Jews,  408. 

Chinnereth,  sea  of.    See  Tiberias, 

Chios,  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  353. 

Chittim,  Macedonia  so  caJUed  in  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  379. 

Christ,  the  whole  scope  of  the  Scrip- 
tures refers  to  him,  27.  Circum- 
stances attending  his  death,  413. 

Christ,  typified  by  the  burnt-offering, 
499 ;  by  the  sm-offering,  501 :  by 
the  peace-offering,  502.  The  first- 
fruits  of  bis  church,  506.  All  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  economy 
were  typical  of  him,  509.  j 

Chronicles,  books  of,  title  and  authen- 
ticity, 72.  Variations  between  them 
and  the  books  of  Kings,  ib.  Design, 
chronology,  and  analyses,  73. 

Chronolo^,  importance  of,  in  studying 
the  Scriptures,  51. 

Church,  Jewish,  members  and  officers. 
510. 

Cilicia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,.  352. 
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CircumcUion,  its  detUpi,  433.  Cere- 
monies attending  it.  581. 

Clauda,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  381. 

Cnidiis,  a  town  of  Caria,  353. 

Coelosyria,  country  of,  370. 

Coffins,  not  much  used  in  the  East,  594. 

Colosss,  a  city  of  Phry^,  352. 

Colossians,     Christianity     introduced 
among  them,  245.    St.  Paul's  epistle 
to  them — ^its  date  and  scope,  24dw  23. 
Analysis,   247.     Its  affinity   to  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  249. 

Company,  mode  of  dismissing  them, 
practised  in  the  East,  608. 

Comoutation  of  time  among  the  Jews, 

04U. 

Context,  importance  of  studying  it, 
25.30. 

Contradictions  in  Scripture,  apparent, 
directions  relative  to  them,  3/ . 

Cor.  a  Jewish  measure,  543. 

Corban,  a  vow  in  use  amon^  the  Jews, 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  39o. 

Corinthians,  first  epistle  to  the,  its  date, 
217.  Account  of^the  church  to  which 
it  was  addressed,  218.  Analysis  of, 
219.  Allusions  to  the  Isthmian  games 
in  it,  ib.  The  second  epistlci,  its  date, 
227.  Its  design,  228.  Directions  for 
studying  it,  229.  Analysis  of  its 
contents,  230. 

Com,  method  of  threshing  it,  in  use 
amon^  the  Jews.  601. 

Cos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  353. 

Coup-de-soleil,  not  unknown  in  Judea, 

Court  of  Eastern  houses,  described,  554. 

Courts  of  Justice  among  the  Jews,  400. 

Courts  of  the  Temple,  described,  484. 

Crete,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  character  of  its  inhabitants,  380. 

Criminal  law  of  the  Jews,  396. 

Cross,  borne  to  the  place  of  execution 
by  those  sentenced  to  crucifixion, 
414. 

Crucifixion,  a  punishment  introduced 
into  Judea  by  the  Romans,  411.  A 
most  odious  and  ignominious  death, 
412.  Circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  Christ  by  this  punishment, 
413. 

Cubit,  a  Jewish  measure,  542. 

Cushites,  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
341. 

Customs  of  the  East,  their  permanency, 
562. 

Cyprus,  an  Asiatic  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  352. 

Daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  recom- 
mended, 21.  Portions  for  reading, 
632.  ^ 

Dan,  a  city  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Holy  Land,  294. 

■ ,  tribe  of,  its  inheritance  in  the  land 

of  Canaan,  296. 


Daniel,  book  of,  genuineness,  and  cod-, 
nexion  of  its  several  parts,  125.  Ckt-' 
racter  of  its  author,  and  style,  I& 
Chronology,  ib,  128.  Fuimmeotof 
its  predictions,  and  the  objections  of 
Porphyrv,  127.     Analysis,  128. 

Dane,  or  Darius,  a  gold  coin,  544. 

Dates,  plentiful  in  Judea,  336. 

Days,  natural  and  artificial,  adopted  W 
the  Jews,  536.     DiTisions  of,  &7. 

Day's-Joumey,  Jewish,  542. 

David,  extent  of  his  kingdom.  295. 

Dead,   the,    modes    of  treatmg  tha 
among  the  Jews,  502. 

Dead  Sea,  its  extent,  307.  Qualitf 
of  its  water,  308.  Bitumen  found  oi 
its  shores,  ib.  Singular  appearsDoes, 
ib.  Evaporation  of  its  waters,  M 
Origin,  ib,     VaUey  of,  310. 

Death,  a  natural  one  considered  bv  the 
Jews  as  an  expiation  of  all  sins,  592. 

Debts,  Mosaic  law  relative  to  them,  398. 

Dedan,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrea,  340. 

Dedication,  feast  of,  design,  469.  Christ 
present  in  the  temple  during  its  cele- 
bration, 470. 

Denarius,  a  silver  coin,  544. 

Desert  of  Arabia,  320. 

Deuteronomy,  book  of,  title,  author, 
genuineness,  and  authenticity ;  chro- 
nology, scope,  and  style,  62,  Con- 
tents, 63. 

Dews  in  Palestine,  327. 

Diana,  temple  of,  allusions  to,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  51. 

Didrachma,  a  gold\x>in,  544. 

Dinner,  Jewish,  described,  602. 

Diseases,  method  of  treating  them  br 
the  Jews,  591. 

Disgrace,  marks  of,  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, 609. 

Divination  and  incantation,  capital 
crimes  under  the  Mosaic  law,  393. 

Divisions  of  the  Scriptures,  adopted  by 
Jews  and  Christians,  31,  56. 

Divorce,  allowed  under  certain  limiU- 
tions  by  the  Mosaic  law,  578.  Bene- 
ficial tendency  of  these  restrictions, 
579.  Maintenance  of  a  divorced 
wife,  ib. 

Dora,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  365. 

Double  portions  of  food,  sent  by  the 
Jews  to  those  whom  they  intended  to 
honour  at  table,  603. 

Drachma,  a  gold  coin,  544. 

Drawers,  worn  by  females  in  the  East, 
566. 

Dress,  of  the  high  priest,  516.  Of  the 
ordinary  priests,  521.  Of  the  Orien- 
tals, described,  563. 

Drowning,  a  punishment  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  411. 

Early  rising,  generally  practised  by  the 

Jews,  602. 
Ear-rings,  account  of  some  devoted  to 

idolatrous  purposes,  571. 


lyria,  BS. 
^pp>,  a  cil 


it^ofPhcEiiicia,  365. 
,     le  posterity  of  Esan,  and 
intuibittuiU  of  Arabia  Petrca,  341. 
!cypt,  Euicient  names,  baundariea,(iDd 
cttrimons,  381.    FertLlily,3B2.    Early 
hiBtory,  ii.     Under  the  Greeks,  &c. 
373.384.     Idolatry,  &c.  of  its  inha- 
bilaaU,  ib.    Pyramids,  &.c.  385. 
■bU,  vaUey  of,  319. 
[lera,  Jewish,  account  of,  533. 
enthenia,  u  river  of  Syria,  365. 
^balmiiig  the  dead,  practised  by  the 
c  Egyptians  and  the  Jewa,  5i0, 
scit7orJudea,2g8. 
town  in  the  soutli  of  Canaaii, 


aag    the 


.1,240. 


long  tl. 


^  epistle  to,  date,  scope,  and 
analyaiB,  240.    To  whom  addressed, 
241.    Ita  style,  S43. 
pheaua,  a  city  of  Lydia,  353. 
Ephraim,  tribe  of,  its  inheritance  in  the 

land  of  Cannan,  296. 
Epistles,  Catholic,  general  observntions 

on  them,  ZAS. 
Esdraelon,  plain  of,  dcacribed,  300, 319. 
Zssenes,  a  Jewish  eect,  531.  534, 
Esther,  book  of,  title  and  author,  75. 
EstimatLoa  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
Jews.  a.    Chronology  and  analysis, 
it.    Apocryphal  addinons  to  il,  lb. 
Ethiopia,  three  cotinCriea  bearing  this 
Dame  in  Scripture,  385.  Situation  and 
extent  of  the  Rniper  Ethiopia.,   ib. 
Sketch  of  Ita  history,  3S6. 
Epicureans,  their  opinions  described, 

luphrales,  principal  river  of  Annenia, 


Euphri 


Evil,  moral,  its  origin  discovered  only 
through  the  Scriptures,  5. 

Evenings,  two,  among  the  Jews,  53S. 

EioduB,  the,  iUustraUon  of,  586, 

,  book  otj  title,  antbor,  chrono- 
logy, aathenticity,  and  contfnta,  59. 
i&nj  of  the  events  recorded  therein 
adumbrate  the  state  of  the  Christian 
church,  lb.  lypes  of  the  Messiah 
presented  in  it,  60. 

EqtiatioD,  faat  of,   a  solemn  Jewish 


1^ 


observance,  463.  SacriQcea  offered, 
464.     Ita  mystical  reference,  465. 

Eyes,  the  deprivation  of,  a  ponishme . 
amonRthe  Jews,  407.  Staling  them, 
408.     Faindng  of  them,  5I>7. 

Ezekiel,  book  of,  author,  and  d 


Ezra,  book  oF,  title,  73.  Author,  scope, 
and  chronology,  74.  Harmonizea 
with  the  prophecies  of  Hsggai  and 
Zccbariah,  ib.     Analysis,  ib. 

False  witness,  prohibited  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  395. 

Fanciful  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures condemned,  4U. 

Farthing,  a  Jewish  coin,  544. 

Pasts,  observed  by  the  Jews,  469. 

Fathers,  heads  of  the  houses  of,  520. 

Fathom,  a  Jewish  measure,  542. 

Feet,  washing  them  a  custom  of  the 
East,  584.  ' 

Felix,  tie  Roman  governor,  his  condnct 
towards  SC  Paul,  405. 

Fertility  of  Palestine,  303. 335. 

Festivals  of  the  Jews  described,  440. 
Advantages  derivable  from  them,  434. 
440.445.  — £ee  tAe  Tcipective  oTliclei 

Finger,  a  Jewish  measure,  542. 

Firkm,  a,  Jewish  meaEure,  .^43. 
First-born,    privilege   of,   amoug    the 

Jews,  582.    Of  men  and  beasts,  to  be 

devoted  to  God  onder  the  law,  503. 
First- fruits  of  the  barley  harvest,  offered 

on  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  the 

Passover,  456.  505. 
Floors  in    eastern    houses    i 

richly  ornamented,  555. 


the 


the 


of  the  Jews  described,  599. 
Funerals,  preparations  for,  among   ~ 

Jevs,  592.     How  conducted,  594. 
Furlong,  Jewish,  542, 
Furniture  of  eastern  houses  deacrib 

ed,562. 
Future  stale,  brought  to  light 

Gospel,  7.     JeiriAi  DOtions  of,  5^7. 

Gsd,  tribe  of,  inheritance  in  the  land  of 

Canaan,  296. 
Gahitia,  a  countryof  Asia  Minor,  362. 
Galatians,  epistle  to  the,  its  dale,  207. 

State  of  the  church  to  which  it  was 

addressed,  208.     Analysis,  209, 
Galilee,  one  of  llie  chief  divisions  of  the 

Holy  Land,  299. 

,  sea  of.    See  TVarias. 

Galleries  in  eastern  bouses  described, 

554. 
Garments,  Eastern,  described,  563. 
Gule  of  the  city,  the  seat  of  justice,  400. 
Genesis,  book  of,  title  and  author,  58. 

Authenticity,  chronology,  and  C0D< 
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Gemiesareth^  lake  ot.    See  TUeriat, 

Geognphj,  importance  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  in  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures, 53.  Of  the  countries  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  291,  &c. 

Gerah,  a  Jewish  coin,  544. 

Gerar,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrea,  340. 

Gerisim,  mount,  317. 

Gesberin,  collectors  of  the  money  due 
to  the  temple  treasury,  520. 

Gilboa,  mountains  of,  315. 

Gilead,  mountains  of,  317. 

Oirgashites,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan, 295. 

Girdles,  worm  in  the  East,  565. 

Gladiators,  allusions  to  their  contests, 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  614. 

Gnostics,  their  opinions  combated  by 
the  Evangelist  John,  176. 

God,  onl}^  fully  made  known  through 
the  Scrintures,  5. 

Golden  calf,  the  conduct  of  Aaron  in 
the  making  of  the  one  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 589. 

Gophna,  a  city  of  Judea,  298. 

Gospels,  canonical,  design  of  the  writers, 
and  the  method  pursued  by  them,  137. 
Their  number,  138,  and  genuineness, 

140.  Origin  of  the  first  three,  140. 
Various  h}rpotheses  on  this  subject, 

141.  Harmonized  table  of  their  con- 
tents, 142.  Analysis  of^  182.  See 
Matthew,  Afark,  Sfc, 

Governments,  subordination  to,  enjoin- 
ed, 237,  note. 

Government,  forms  of,  among  the  Jews, 
388. 

Grace  at  meals,  604. 

Gratitude  to  God,  called  for  by  the  cha- 
racter of  his  Revelation,  4,  9. 

Grave-clothes,  those  used  by  the  Jews, 
592. 

Graves,  Jewish,  described,  595. 

Greece,  ancient  names,  extent^  &c.  371. 
Sketch  of  its  history,  372. 

Grief,  strong  expressions  of,  at  the  loss 
of  mends  among  the  Jews,  593. 

Grinding,  how  accomplished  among  the 
Jews,  601. 

Groves  and  high  places,  devoted  to  ido- 
latrous purposes,  528. 

Habakkuk,  book  of,  author,  chrono- 
loj^y,  and  style,  124.    Analysis,  125. 

Habitations  or  the  Jews  described,  552. 

Hagarenes,  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trea, 341. 

Haggai,  book  of,  author^  scope,  style, 
and  analysis,  132. 

Hair,  mode  of  adorning  it  by  Eastern 
females,  567,  568. 

Hamath,  a  city  on  the  Orontes,  belong- 
ing to  the  dominions  of  Solomon,  295. 

Hamathites,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan, 295. 

Hand-breadth,  a  Jewish  measure.  542. 

Hanging,  a  nosthumous  punishment 
among  the  tfews,  416. 


Headf  of  the  courses  of  priests,  991, 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  import  of  tke 

term,  510. 
Hell,  its  existence  believed  in  bythi 

Jews,  597. 
Hellenists,  Jews  -who  spoke  the  QnA 

language,  510. 
Helps  towards  a  rigrht  understandisf  of 

Scripture,  their  nature  and  sourca,tf. 
Heretics,  account  of  those  against  wIm 

St.  John  directed  his  Gospel,  173. 
Herodium,  a  city  of  Jndea,  298. 
Hi4ldikel,  the  T^s  so  called,  343. 
Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  352. 
Hin,  a  Jewish  measure,  543. 
Hinnom,  valley  of,  317. 
Historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 

general  remarks  on,  63.    Their  uses, 

ib.    Sources  of  the  information  ooa- 

tained  in  them,  64.     Chroook>gy,  au- 
thenticity, &c.  t6.     Illustrative  of  the 

Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  24. 
Historical  circumstances,  importance  of 

a  knowledge  of  these,  in  readinF  the 

Scriptures,   21.  25.   46.     Directioos 

relative  to  them,  52. 
Hittites,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 

295. 
Hivites,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan, 

295. 
Holden  (Rev.  6.),  his  analysuofthe 

book  of  EcdesiasteSy  89. 
Holy  Land.    See  Canaan, 
Homicide,  punishment  for,  under  tiie 
*  Mosaic  law,  394. 
Honey,  used  by  the  Jews  for  the  purpose 

of  preserving  dead  bodies  hx>m  pn- 

trefaction,  593. 
Honour,  methods  of  doinir   it  in  the 

East,  609. 
Hor,    a  mountain   of    AraMa  Petrea, 

where  Aaron  was  buried,  340. 
Horsley,  bishop,  on  the  importance  of 

consulting  parallel  passages,  33. 
Hosea,  book  of,  author  and  chronology, 

110.    Scope,  style,  and  analysis,  111. 
Hospitality  shewn  to  travellers  in  the 

East,  584. 
Houses,    destruction    of,    a   mode  of 

fuiiishment  among    the   Jews,  407. 
orm  of  those  in  the  East,  described, 
553. 
House-top,  its  form  and  uses  in  the 

East,  described,  556. 
Homer,  a  Jewish  measure^  543. 
Humility,  called    for    in    reading  the 
Scriptures,  10. 

Iconium,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  352. 

Idolatry,  punished  as  a  capital  crime  bv 
the  Mosaic  law,  397.  How  punished 
when  a  whole  city  became  infected  by 
it,  393.  Its  prevalence  among  the 
Jews,  417. 

Idumea,  country  of,  302.  A  city  of 
Judea,  298. 

Idumeans,  inhabitants  of  Aralna  IVtrea, 
341. 
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Jl^rricum^  ntuation  and  extent,  774 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  known  to  the 
early  Hebrews,  429. 

Incense,  the  oblations  of,  507.  Mystical 
reference  in  those  oblations,  ib. 

Inferences  from  the  Scriptures  to  be 
cautiously  deduced,  43. 

Informers,  odious  in  the  eye  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  395. 

Ink-  boms,  ancient,  548. 

Integrity  of  purpose  requisite  in  read- 
ing the  Bible,  13. 

Interest  for  lent  money,  Mosaic  law  re- 
lative to  it,  399. 

Isaiah,  book  of,  author,  chronology,  and 
style,  112.  Its  predictions  remarkably 
clear  and  full,  113;  arransement  of 
them,  ib,    ChrcHiology,  and  analysis, 

Israel,  kings  of,  65. 
— — — ,  mountains  of,  316. 
Issacliar,  tribe  of,  its  inheritance  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  296. 

Jachin  and  Boaz,  two  pillars  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  487. 

James,  epistle  of,  author,  259.  Genu- 
ineness and  inspiration,  269.  Per- 
sons to  whom  addressed,  andf  its  de- 
sign, t5.    Analysis  and  style  j  261. 

Jamnia,  a  maritime  town  of  Judea,  298 

Javan,  Greece  so  called  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  371. 

Jebns,  taken  bjr  David,  321. 

Jebusites,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan, 295. 

Jehoshaphat,  valley  of,  318. 

Jeremiati,  book  of,  author  and  chrono- 
logy, 117.  Sketch  of  the  history  of 
those  times  to  which  it  refers,  119. 
Style,  123.    Predictions,  ib. 

' ,  Lamentations  of,  character, 

style,  &c.  124. 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Judea,  298. 

Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  capital,  321.  Its 
gradual  extension,  322.  Its  gates,  323 
Fortifications,  325.    Present  state,  ib. 

Jews,  their  erroneous  opinions  relative 
to  Justification,  151. 232; — of  election, 
232.  Distinguished  into  Hebrews 
and  Hellenists,  510.  Corruption  of 
religicm  among  them,  at  the  Christian 
era,  534.  For  an  account  of  several 
memorable  events  in  their  history, 
see  the  histories  of  Assyrim,  Chaldea, 
Media,  Persia,  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
Cfreece,  Haly,  Macedonia,  Egypt,  and 
Ethiopia,  iii  this  work  ;  also  Part  II. 
ch.  iii.  sect.  1. 

Job,  book  of,  the  history  of  a  real  person, 
79  Author,  date,  scene  of  the  poem, 
80.  Its  structure  and  scope,  ib.  ^  Its 
delineation  of  the  Patriarchal  religion, 
82.  Analysis,  83. 

Joel,  book  of,  author,  style,  and  analy- 
sis, 114. 

John  the  Evangelist,  account  of^  171. 


Design  of  his  Gospel,  172.    Spectalbr 

directed  against  the  Cerinthians,  Ni- 

.  colaitans,  and  Gnostics,  173 ;  but 
not  confined  to  them^  178.  Lampe's 
opinion  of  its  design,  174.  Im- 
portance of  its  preface,  179.  His 
style,  181.  Genuineness  and  date  of 
his  first  epistle,  274.  Its  style,  280. 
Design,  281.  Analysis,  282.  The 
disputed  passage  in  ch.  v.  ver.  7.  no- 
ticed. Genuineness  of  the  second  and 
third  epistles,  283.  Contents,  &c.  284. 

Jonah,  book  of,  author,  108.  Chrono- 
logy, style  and  scope.  109. 

Joppa,  a  maritime  town  of  Canaan,  298. 

Jordan,  the  river,  source,  303.  Course 
and  channel,  304.    Overflowings,  ib, 

,  region  about,  520. 

Joshua,  his  division  of  Canaan  among 
the  tribes,  296. 

,  book  of,  author,  authenticity, 

chronology,  and  Synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, 66.  Its  relation  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  importance,  67. 

Jubilee,  year  of,  its  nature  and  design, 
467.  Its  typical  reference,  468.  Not 
observed  by  the  Jews  till  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  468. 

Judah,  kings  of,  65. 

,  tribe  of,  its  inheritance  in  the 

land  of  Canaan,  296. 

,  mountains  of,  316. 

Jude,  (St.)  account  of,  127.  Genuine* 
ness  of  the  epistle  attributed  to  him, 
272.  To  wholh  addressed,  ib.  Date 
scope,  and  style,  273. 

Judea,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Holy  Land,  under  the  Romans,  298. 
See  Palestine. 

,  Wilderness  of,  320. 

Judges^  strictly  eujoined  to  impartiality, 
400. 

,  book  of,  title,  chronology,  and 

authenticity,  hi.  Directions  for  read- 
ing it,  and  analysis,  68. 

Judicature,  courts  of,  among  the  Jews, 
400. 

Judicial  proceedings  among  the  Jews, 
401. 

Justification,  Paul  and  James  reconciled 
on  this  subject,  28. 

Kadesh-Bamea,  a  town  of  Arabia  Pe- 

trea,  340. 
Kasmona,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrea,  340. 
Kedarenes,  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trea, 341. 
Kethelikin,   overseers  of  the    temple 

treasuries,  520. 
Kings,  their  persons  held  sacred  by  the 

Jews,  512.    Of  Judah  and  Israel,  65. 

Funds  appropriated  to  their  support 

among  the  Jews,  390. 
,  books  of,  authors,    authenticity 

and    inspiration,    70.     Chronology, 

and  analyses,  71. 
Kishon,  river,  312, 315. 
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LachUh,  a  town  in  ArabU  Petresy  340. 

Lamentations  for  the  dead,  as  practised 
by  the  Jews,  493. 

Laodicea,  a  ci^  of  Phrygia,  352. 

Laodiceans,  epistle  addressed  to  them 
I^SLPaul?  241. 

Law,  the  moral,  sanctioned  by  fatore 
rewards  and  punishments,  4W. 

-— ^,  the  Ceremonial,  not  a  mere  arbi* 
trary  appointment,  430.  Senred  to 
te&cn  the  Jews  the  leading  doctrines  of 
religion,  in  a  sensible  and  impressive 
manner,  ib.  Designed  to  preserve 
them  from  idolatry,  by  removing  the 
principles  that  supported  it,  431:  — 
D^  giving  them  a  full  and  perfect 
ntual  of  their  own,  432; — by  ap- 
pointing certain  public  marks  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  idolaters,  433 ;  — 
by  restricting  their  religious  rites  to 
particular  places,  persons,  and  times, 
434 ;  —  by  prohibiting  too  familiar  an 
intercourse  with  the  neathen  nations, 
436; — and  by  the  prohibition  of  every 
idolatrous  nte,  ib.  Designed  also  to 
prepare  them  for  a  more  perfect  dis- 
pensation, 437.  Reasons  for  its  com- 
parative obscurity,  438.  Its  gradual 
abolition,  ib. 

,  Criminal,  of  the  Jews,  397. 

,  Civil,  of  the  Jews,  398. 

Lawyers,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 533. 

Lead,  used  for  writing  upon,  546. 

Leaven,  carefully  put  aWay  by  the  Jews 
on  the  approach  of  Uie  feast  of  the 
Passover,  448. 

Learning  of  the  Jews,  546. 

Lebanon,  mount,  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Holy  Land,  294.  Its 
situation,  310.  I^enery,  and  eleva- 
tion, 311,    Cedars,  ib. 

Lesbos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
354. 

Letek^  a  Jewish  measure,  543. 

Letters,  written^  modes  of  folding  and 
sending  them  in  the  East,  550. 

Levi,  tribe  of,  its  inheritance  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  296. 

Levirate,  law  of,  580. 

LeviteSjt  their  rank  and  classes,  523. 
Their  employment,  524.  Their  con- 
secration, dress,  support,  and  num- 
bers, 525.  But  few  oi  them  returned 
from  Babylon,  526. 

Leviticus,  book  of,  title,  author,  chro- 
nology, contents,  style,  and  m;^stical 
references,  60.  Caution  requisite  in 
the  interpretation  of  its  ritual,  61. 

Libanus.    ^ee  Lebanon. 

Liber,  a  book,  whence  the  name  is  de- 
rived? 547. 

Libnah,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrea,  340. 

Libya,  a  country  of  Africa,  587. 

Lights,  feast  of.    See  Dedication. 

Literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  import- 
ance of  ascertaining  it,  18. 


Locke,  his  method  of  studjriBg  Ae 
episue»  recommended,  26,  note. 

Locusts,  eaten  in  the  East,  336. 

Log,  a  Jewish  measure,  543. 

Lot,  the  sacred,  used  in  disputed  cues 
of  property,  among  the  HeDrews,4(& 

Luke,  the  Evangelist,  account  of,  167. 
Authenticity  and  genuineness  of  \a 
l^osnel,  168.  Occasion  of  his  writiv 
li,  ib.  Time  and  place  of  its  polfr 
cation,  169.  Designed  for  the  meai 
use  of  Gentile  converts,  169.  Orir 
of  time  observed  in  his  gospel,  Ui 
His  style,  t6.  Author  of  the  Actsfli 
the  Apostles,  195.  His  qualificatioBt 
as  a  writer,  ib, 

Lycaonia,  a  countrv-  of  Asia  Minor,  3fi2. 

Lycia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  353. 

Lydda,  a  city  of  Judea,  298. 

Lydia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  353. 

Lying  at  table,  a  general  practice  amoo; 
the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Savi<Nir, 
603. 

Lysias,  the  Roman  tribune,  his  treat- 
ment of  St  Paul,  404. 

Macedonia,  ancient  name  and  limits, 
379.    Chief  cities,  &c.,  380. 

Magistrates,  their  persons  sacred  under 
the  Mosaic  law,  397.  Punishment  of 
those  who  insulted  them,  ib, 

Malachi,  book  of,  author,  scoipe,  aod 
analysis,  134. 

Malta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,38L 

Mamre,  valley  of,  319. 

Man,  naturally  opposed  to  the  restraints 
of  Scripture,  3. 

Manasseh,  tribe  of,  its  inheritance  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  296. 

Man-stealing,  a  capital  crime  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  395. 

Maon,  a  city  in  the  desert  of  Paran,  295. 

Maranatha,  the  punishment  of,  409. 

Marriage,  method  of  contracting  it 
amon^  the  Jews,  572.  Purchase  of 
the  bride,  573.  Form  of  solemnizing 
it,  ib.  Procession  to  the  bridegroom's 
house,  574.  Entertainments,  576. 
Polygamy  allowed  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
578.  Divorce  allowed  under  certain 
restrictions,  ib.  The  Levirate  law, 
580.  Equality  in  rank  not  considered 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  580. 

Mark,  the  Evangelist,  account  of,  160. 
His  Gospel,  the  second  in  theoi^of 
publication,  161.  Written  under  the 
superintendence  of  Peter,  162.  De- 
signed for  the  special  use  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, 163.  Its  date,  164.  Language 
in  which  it  was  written,  and  contents, 
166.    Its  style  and  importance,  167. 

Matthew,  the  Evangelist,  account  of, 
156.  Date  of  his  Gospel,  and  language 
in  which  it  was  written,  ib.  Designed 
for  the  special  use  of  the  Jews,  157. 
Its  scope,  158 ;  style  and  fullness,  160. 
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^*    Meah,  a  Jewish  coioi  544. 

Meals;  those  of  the  Jews  described,  602. 
-  Measure  or  Cab,  a  dry  measure  used  by 
the  Jews,  543. 

Measures,  Jewish,  542. 

Meat-otferings,  general  directions  for 

Preparing  them,  504.    The  omer  of 
rst-fruits,  505.    The  two  loaves  on 

the  day  of  Pentecost,  506.    The  shew- 

bread,  ib.    For  particular  persons,  ib. 

The  oblations  oi  incense,  507.  Rules 

for  presenting  them,  508. 
Media,  its  ancient  name  and  situation, 

358.    Sketch  of  its  history,  359. 
Melita,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 

sea,  383. 
Jlercy-seat  described,  477,  480,  note, 
Mesopotamia,  ancient  names  and  boun- 
daries, 359. 
Metals,  their  original  form  as  media  of 

exchange,  545. 
Metaphors  adopted  by  the  Prophets^  99. 

Sources  whence  they  chiefly  denved 

them,  ib. 
Micah,  book  of,  author,  style,  character 

of  its  predictions,  and  antdysis^  115. 
Midianites,  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Pe- 

trea,  341. 
Mile,  eastern,  542 — Roman,  ib, 
Miletus,  a  maritime  city  of  Caria,  353. 
Military  affairs  of  the  Jews,  418.    See 

Armies. 
Milk,  in  high,  repute  in  the  East,  602. 
Millo,  the  house  or  valley  of,  322. 
Mills,  (hand)  described,  601. 
Mill-stones,  used   for  grinding  com, 

described,  601.  Not  aUowed  to  be  re- 
tained in  |>ledge  among  the  Jews,  602. 
Mina,  a  Jewish  weight,  544. 

; — ,  a  Jewish  com,  ib. 

Ministers  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  515. 
Mirage,  the,  description  of,  331. 
Mite,,a  Jewish  coin,  544. 
Mitylcne,  the  chief  town  of  Lesbos,  354. 
Money,  several  kinds  of,  mentioned  in 

Scripture.  544. 
Montgomery  (J.) « his  testimony  to  the 

value  of  the  cible,  5,  note. 
Months,  Jewish,  names,  nature,  &c.  538. 
Moriali,  the  name  of  the  mountainous 

region   about   Jerusalem,   321,  482. 

,  mount,  properly  so  called,  323. 

Mortar>  braying   in  it,  a  punishment 

mentioned  in  Scripture,  411. 
Mourning  for  the  dead  among  the  Jews^ 

593.    Periods  of,  594. 
Mourning-women,    persons    hired    to 

lament  at  funerals  among  the  Jews, 

593. 
Murder,  Mosaic  law  relative  to  it,  394. 
Mysia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  354. 

A  chief  town  of  Lycia,  353. 

Nabatheans,  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Pe- 
trea,  341. 

Nahum,  book  of,  author,  115.  Chro- 
nology, style,  scope,  and  analysis,  116. 

Nain^  a  town  in  the  north  of  Canaan,  315. 


Naphtali,  tribe  of^  its  inheritance  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  296. 

Nazarites,  their  vow,  513.  Sundry  par- 
ticulars concerning  theih,  514. 

Nebo,  mount,  317. 

Nedui,  the,  an  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment among  the  Jews,  408. 

Nehemiah,  book  of,  author  and  scope, 
74.    Analysis,  75. 

Nethinim,  persons  who  performed  the 
servile  duties  of  the  temple,  526. 

New  Moon,  feast  of,  manner  of  cele- 
brating it,  462.  Method  of  fixing  its 
time,  ib. 

New  Testament,  general  remarks  on 
the  books  of,  134.  Title,  and  order 
of  its  books,  135.  Authenticity  of,  136. 

Night,  divisions  of,  amon^  the  Jews,  537. 

Nimrod,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Ba- 
bel, 355. 

Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  343^ 

Noble  (Rev.  T.)  on  the  plenary  inspirar' 
tion  6f  Scripture,  19.  note. 

Nose- rings,  worn  in  the  East,  571. 

Numbers,  book  of,  title,  author,  inspi** 
ration,  chronology,  and  contents,  61. 

Obadiah,  book  of,  author,  scope,  and 
analysis,  129. 

Oboth,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrea,  340. 

Offerings  (meat),  described,  505. 
'  (drink) ,  described,  508. 

Oil,  regarded  as  an  universal  remedy 
among  the  Jews,  591. 

Olives,  mount  of,  view  of  Jerusalem 
from  it,  326. 

Olympic  Games,  time  and  place  of  their 
celeoration,  615.  Various  kinds  of 
exercises,  and  quidilications  of  the 
competitors,  ib.     Preparatory  disci- 

Sline,  616.  Esamination  of  the  can- 
idates,  and  their  introduction  into 
the  stadium,  617.  Description  of  the 
foot  race,  ib.  Account  of  the  boxing, 
618.  Manner  cff  contending,  619. 
Methods  employed  to  excite  the  ar- 
dour of  the  competitors,  620.  Re- 
ward of  the  successful  candidates,  ib. 
Allusions  to  these  games  in  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul,  622. 

Oiner,  a  Jewish  measure,  543. 

Order  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  it,  47. 

Overseers  of  the  temple,  520. 

Painting  the  eyes,  a  practice  common  in 
the  East,  567. 

Palm-branches  used  by  the  Jews  in  cele- 
brating the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  458. 

Pamphylia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor ,353. 

Paphlagonia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 

Papjrrus,  the  mode  of  preparing  it  for 
being  written  upon,  547. 

Parable,  adopted  by  the  Prophets,  98. 

Parallelism,  the  poetical,  various  species 
of,  76. 85. 

Parallel  passages,  importance  of  com- 
paring them,  33.  Rules  for  so  doing,35. 


itBif  them.  ii. 

DunislimenC  of  crimes  laaiiis 
le  Mosaic  Uw,  3M. 


it  of,  M 

irtiuire  of  regarding  them 

.je  Striptiirea,  25. 

Fuaorcr,  tnc,  ita  institution,  445.    Ili 
first  celebrslioD,  44S.     Time  of  its 
obwryance  sod  continuance,  ib.    Ce- 
remonieH  observed  in  celebrating  it, 
147.     Eaten  b;  ChriEt  and  his  ifisci- 
plea,  451.     During  this  sulemnity  the 
lohabitanta  of  Jerusalem  granted  the 
free  uae  of  their  houses,  452.    A  >e- 
cond  one  kept  for  those  who  could 
Dot  attend  the  first,  452.    Its  t 
cal  reference,  ii.    The  offering  ol 
first-fruits  of  the  barler,  456. . 
Pataioa,iinL5lttndinthe«geBaSe»,353. 

Patriarchal  form  i 

l>aul,  the  Apostle, ,  ___     

conversion  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Chriniani^,2W.  His  character,  202. 

,  the  epiatlea  of,  tlieir  importance, 

203.  Ibeir  character,  204.  Generally 
controversial,  ii.  The  method  to  be 
adopted  for  ascertaining  their  purpose, 
205.  DiSruUiei  in  their  interpreta- 
tion, ib.  Tlie  scope  to  be  carefully 
aGcertained,  206.  Their  genoinenees 
and  authenticity,  jft.  Uuolations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  them,  207. 

Peace-oSiriDRS,  502. 

Fella,  a  city  of  Judea,  298. 

,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  380. 

Penny,  a  gold  coin,  545. 

Pentateuch,  the,  author,  preservation, 
authenticity,  chronology,  &c.  58.  Its 
relation  to  Che  Gospels,  67.  Some 
partsof  it  probably  written  by  Aaron, 
5S9. 

PentccDst,  feast  of,  the  time  at 


Pei^a,t)ie  metropolis  of  Pamphylia,  353. 

Pergamus,  a  city  of  Lyclin,  35.1. 

,  a  town  of  Mysia,  .354. 

Pcr^,  ancient  nnmes  and  boundaries, 
360,  Sketch  of  its  history,  as  con- 
nected with  Scripture,  361. 

Perjury,  a  capital  crime  under  flie 
Mosaic  law,  393. 

Peter  (St.],  accoantof,  262.  Obtained 
DO  pre-eminence  over  the  other 
Apostica,  263.    His   character  as  a 


™.ii.,  i 


,   his  Jfrif    epistle  —  genu 

s,  and  persons  to  wbnm  addres 
.  Place  and  date  Ht  which  it 
tteu,  26S.    Design,  style,  and  t 


epistle,  270,     Its  d.-iip^aB 
Pharisees,   k  Jewish  sect,  sl^ 

529, 53*.  J 

Philidelpbia,  a  city  of  LvdB,« 
Philemon,  eplatle  to,  dale  uM 

24S.    Shrfe,  250.    GeiiBis 

uses,  251. 
Phihppi,  a  cily  nf  Msc 
Philippians.St,  Paul's 

them,  213. 
,  epistle  to,  diit(,d 

design,  214.     Analysii-Mi.    ' 
Fbilosojihers,    ancient,  tMit  BT 

tive  Ignorance  of  God  andkl 

slate,  5. 
Rue nicia,  situation,  linub,id 

tants,  365.     Chief  cities,3K 

of  iti  history,  a. 
Phrygia,  a  country  of  AsisMiwAL 
Phunod ,  a  town  of  Arabia  P«aa,t  ■ 
Fnylactenes,  desoriptioa  at  tk 

by  the  Jews,  ."jjl 
Ksjah,  mount,  :li7. 
Pisidia,  a  country  of  Asia  Mira.S.  1 
Plain  of  the  MeiliterraneaB 
Pledges,  MosMc  law  relati.ru.,—  m 
PoeUctd  hooka  of    Scriptun,  piJl 

remarks  on,  7G.  "^  ■ 

Polygamy  tolerated  by  the  MoalKf 
Politeness,  forms  of,  604 
Pontus,  a  country  of  Asia  MiMC,!  I 
Population  of  Palestine  296  j 

Porch  of  the  temple   487       '  J 

Porch  of  Eastern  lioiises  descril*  1 
Porphyry,  his  obiectionB  to  t" 
■'^''l  "f  Pamel-s   prophec 
confirm  theirlgemiineneas   12? 
Portions  of   focKl   sent    to  W  iw 

among  the  Jews,  (,'04 
Pottage,  a  dish  in  use  among  dieJ<ft 
described,  602. 

Pi'aye'r,  nec^sity  of,  in  order  to  i  lifi 

understandinjt  of  Scripture,  11. ». 

Precepts,  external,  not  to  Iw  rfilrfi 

Preparation  of  the  Snbbath,  411, 
PreacnUlWHi  of  raiment,  amodeof*)- 

mg  honour  in  the  Eoat,  C09 
Presents,  custom  of  sendinK  them  to 

superiors  among  the  Eaaterus,  HB. 
Pneat,  the  High,  his  quaUfication  fin 

the  office,  515.      ConBtcradon,  516. 

His  several  duties,  518.     His  typial 

character,  519.  "^ 

Priests,  the  office  in  the  Jewish  chnrck 

confined  lo  the  family  of  Aanm,  521. 

Qualifications  for  the  office,  a.   flieir 

•I""",  ii.     Their  duties,    491.  52i 
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.ers,  Roman,  treatment  of,  417. 
ie  of  fetterins^,  ib. 
ssions,  marnage,  how  conducted 
Jie  Jews,  574. 

lecy,  its  j^reat  object,  94.    Double 

tse,  ib.  98.  106.    Style,  95. 97. 107. 

obscurity  considered,  96.    Inler- 

3tation  of,  105.  Its  importance,  as 

^  evidence  of  RcFelatiou,  288. 

ohets^  their  office  and  character,  91. 

^eir    integrity    and    fortitude,    93. 

^eir  inspiration,  ib.    The  represen- 

^ives  of  future  things,  94.    Their 

^le,  95.  97. 107.    Chronological  list 

^,  108.  Their  employment,  512.  Use 

^^  the  term  among  the  heathen,  513. 

<^ii  the  Christian  church,  ib, 

-*■ ,  schools  of,  513. 

^phetical  books  of  Scripture,  general 

'^remarks  on,  91.    Divisible  into  two 

'"Imrts,   doctrinal  and  predictive,  ib, 

Their  moral  and  spiritual  character, 

92.  Their  references  to  a  future  state, 

ib*   Their  inspiration,  93.    Divisions, 

94.    The  principal  objects  proposed 

in  them,  94.    Stvle,  95.  ^7, 107. 

^losel^tes,   Jewish,   account  of,  511. 

:      Notions  of  the  Jews  relative  to  them, 

-.;  512. 

,~Fro8tration,  practised  among  the  Jews, 
^'     on  approaching  persons  of  dignity, 
^     606. 

Proverbs,   book  of,  authors,    and  de- 
■'-      8ig;n,  88.  23. 
Providence,  the  oi)inion8  entertained  by 

the  Stoics  on  this  subject,  628. 
Psalms,  book  of,  authors,  inspiration, 
and   structure,   84.      Chronological 
arran^ment,  86. 
Ptolemais,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  365. 
■  Pablicans,  or  tax-gatherers,  428. 
Punishments  in  use  among  the  Jews, 

407. 
Parim,  feast  of,  origin  and  manner  of 
celebrating  it,  470. 

Querns,  or  hand-mills,  described,  601. 

Raiment,  presentation  of,  a  mode  of  do-. 

ing  honour  to  an  inferior  in  the  East, 

609. 
Rains  in  Judea,  328. 
Reason,  insufficiency  of,  in  the  disco- 
very of  God  and  a  future  state,  8. 
Reclining  at  table,  a  posture  generally 

adopted  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 

our  Saviour,  603. 
Rechabites,  not  Israelites  nor  religious 

persons,  515. 
Reed,  a  Je'wish  measure,  542. 
Refuge,  cities  of,  296. 
RehoD,  a  city  of  Syria,  369. 
Religion,  state  of,  among  the  Jews  at 

the  Christian  era,  534. 
Repasts,  those  of  the  Jews  described, 

602. 
Restitution  for  theft  enjoined  by  the 

Mosaic  law,  407. 


Resurrection  of  the  body^  not  generidlj 

believed  by  the  Jews  m  the  time  of 

our  Saviour,  598.  Their  present  views 

on  this  subject,  599. 
Reuben,  tribe  of,  its  inheritance  in  the 

land  of  Canaan,  296. 
Revelation,  book  of,  author,  284.  Date 

and  style,  275.  285.    Structure  and 

machinery,  286.   Design,  288.   Rules 

of  interpretation,  289. 
Rhodes,  an  island  off  the  south-west 

coast  of  Asia  Minor,  353. 
Ritual,  Jewish,  its  excellency,  527.    Its 

design.    See  Lawy  Ceremonial, 
Rolls  of  writing,  described,  548. 
Roman  law,  reierences  to  it  in  the  New 

Testament,  403. 
Romans,  when  and  by  whom  the]^  were 

probably  converted  to  Christianity, 

,  epistle  to,^  its  date,  ^genu- 
ineness, authenticity,  and  original 
language,  231.  Its  design,  ib,  Jewish 
errors  combatted  in  it,  232.  Analysis 
of  it,  233.  Dr.  Taylor's  view  of  its 
design  defective,  238.    Its  style,  ib. 

Rome,  foundation,  extent,  &C.378.  Vi* 
sited  by  Peter  and  Paul,  who  were 
there  put  to  death,  379. 

Roof  of  Eastern  houses  described,  557. 

Ruth,  book  of,  author  and  authenti« 
city,  68. 

Sabbath,  the,  its  original  design,  440. 
When  instituted ,  44 1 .  Mode  of  reck-  * 
oning  it  among  the  Jews,  ib.  Pre- 
paration of  the  Sabbath,  ib.  A  day  of 
strict  and  entire  rest  among  the  Jews, 
442  ; — also  a  day  of  repose  and  devo- 
tion, 443.  Uncertain  whether  it  were 
designed  to  be  a  day  of  public  wor- 
ship, ib.  Considered  by  some  persons 
as  typical  of  a  future  state,  444. 

Sabbath-day's  Journey,  543. 

Sabbatical  year,  institution  and  design^ 
466.  Not  kept  by  the  Jews,  tiU  auer 
the  captivity,  ib. 

Sacrifices,  Animal,  five  kinds  of, 
among  the  Jews,  407.  Qualifications 
of  the  animals  to  be  offered,  498. 
Burnt-offerings,  499.  Sin-offerings, 
500.  Trespass  offerings,  501.  Peace 
offerings,  502.  Firstlings  of  men  and 
beasts,  503.  Tithes  of  clean  beasts, 
504.  General  design  of  sacrifices, 
ib.  Inducements  to  present  them, 
508.  All  typical  of  Christ,  509.  Ac- 
count of  those  offered  at  the  initiation 
of  the  priests,  517.  See  Meat-offer- 
ings and  Drink-offeringa, 

Sadducees,  the,  account  of,  529.  534. 

Sagan,  one  of  the  superior  officers  of 
tne  temple,  next  m  dignity  under 
the  high  priest,  519. 

Salted  meal,  offered  in  sacrifice  by  the 
heathen,  afld  probably  borrowed  firom 
the  Jews,  508,  note. 

Salt  Sea.    See  Dead  Sea, 
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Salutattons,  those  among  the  Jews  ^ery 
tedious,  605.  Allusion  to  them  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  606. 

Salvation,  a  knowledge  of,  made  known 
only  in  Scripture,  6. 

Samaria,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
the  Holy  Land,  298. 

Samaritan,  the  good,  scene  of  this  para- 
ble, 316. 

Samaritans,  the,  their  origin  and  to- 
mity  against  the  Jews,  531.  Defied 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  5^ 
Their  state  at  the  Christian  era,  535. 

Samos,  an  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea, 
353. 

Samothraoe,  an  island  in  the  .^igean 
Sea,  381. 

Samuel,  books  of,  authors,  authenti- 
city, inspiration,  chronology,  and 
analysis  of  the  first  book,  6^,  Ana- 
lysis of  the  second  book,  70. 

Sandals,  worn  in  the  East,  570. 

Sanhedrin,  not  founded  till  after  the 
captivity,  401. 

Saphet,  city  of,  315. 

Sardis,  a  aty  of  Lydia,  353. 

Saurin,  his  reflections  on  the  Scriptures, 
14. 

Sawing  asunder,  a  punishment  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  411. 

Scape-^at,  ceremonies  attending  its 
sacnfice,  464. 

Sciences,  the,  cultivated  by  the  He- 
brews, 552. 

Scientia  Biblica,  a  collection  of  parallel 
passages  of  Holv  Scripture,  printed 
m  words  at  leDgtn,  38. 

Scope,  importance  of  attendingto  this 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  22.  206. 
Directions  for  ascertaining  it,  23. 
Its  reference  to  Christ,  27. 44. 

Scribes,  Jewish,  account  of,  533. 

Scriptures,     moral   qualifications   for 

Sirusing  them  witn  advantage,  3. 
irections  for  reading  them,  18. 
Importance  of  ascertaining  their 
literal  meaning,  ib.  Imnortance  of 
readinff  them  methodically  and  con- 
nectedly, 20.  Their  scope  tobe  as>- 
certained,  22.  Of  the  context,  25. 30. 
Tlie  importance  of  comparing  parallel 
passag[es,  33.  Of  the  analogy  of 
faith,  m  their  interpretation,  38.  Im* 
portance  of  their  discoveries,  1.  5.  14. 
Their  truths  not  discernible  by  the 
natural  man,  3.  An  acquaintance 
with  their  letter  of  subordinate  import- 
ance, 1.  22.  45.  Require  an  entire 
*  surrender  of  the  mind  and  heart,  16 
Their  authority,  15.  Rules  for  read- 
ing them  for  practical  purposes,  40. 
Evils  resulting  from  fanciful  inter- 

Sretations,  41.    Caution  requisite  in 
educing  inferences  from  them,  43. 
_  Their   external  precepts  not  to  be 
rested  in,  44.    Sources  of  helps  to- 
wards a  right  understanding  thereof. 


46.  Assistance  derivable  fromiU' 
lyses  of  their  contents,  52.  Melhodi 
of  dividing  them,  56.  See  abo  tk 
title*  oftM  resj^ective  books. 

,  portions  for  daily  resdag, 

throughout  the  year,  631. 

Scripture  Encydopaedia,    outline  4 

Seah,  a  Jewish  measiBre,  543, 
Seals  or  sigiicta,  nmch  used  in  theH 

551. 
Seasons  in  Judea  described,  333. 
Sects,  Jewish,  account  of,  528. 
Segor,  a  town  of  Arabia  Petrea,  346. 
Sepulchres,  Jewish,  described,  596. 
Serab  or  Mirage,  described,  331. 
Sextanus,  a  Jewish  measore,  543. 
Shekel,  a  Jewish  weight,  M3,— of  ai- 

ver,  544, — of  gold,  ib, 
Shew-bread,  account  of,    506.  One  of 

the  meat-offerings,  under   the  lav, 

ib.    Its  design,  ib,    389.      Table  of, 

477. 
Shirts,  form  of  those  worn  by  the  Ori- 

entfus,  566. 
Sicily,  an  Island  in  the  Meditemnean 

Sea,  visited  by  St.  Paul,  381. 
Sick,  treatment  of   Ihem    among  the 

Jews,  591. 
Siddim,  vale  of,  319. 
Sidon,  a  chief  city  of  Phoenicia,  365. 
Simeon,  tribe  of,  its  inheritance  in  tlie 

land  of  Canaan,  296. 
Simoom    samiel  or    hot  wind  of  the 

desert,  described,  330. 
Sinai,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrea,  SIO. 
Sinites,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canauk 

295. 
Sin-offerings,  imposed  on  the  Jews  asi 

kind  of  inferior  punishment,  409.  De* 

scribed,  500. 
Sion,  mount,  formerly  called  Jebns,  321. 
Sitting  at  meals^  the  general  practice 

among  the  ancient  Jews,  603. 
Slavery,    a    punishment    among   the 

Jews,  408. 
Slaying  with  the  sword,  a  capital  pa- 

nishment  among  the  Jews,  411. 
Smyrna,  a  city  oi  Lydia,  353. 
Solomon,  extent  of  his  kingdom,  295. 
Solomon's  Song,  character,  author,  and 

mystical   reierence,    90.     Style,   t^. 

Cautions  requisite  in  its  study,  91. 

Porch.  486. 

Spain,  probably  tneTarshish  of  the  Old 

Testament,  380. 
Span,  a  Jewish  measure,  542. 
Spiritualizing  the  Scriptures,  evils  re- 
sulting from  its  excess,  40.    Much 

caution  to  be  exercised  inso'doing,  41. 
Spoil,  division  of  that  taken  in  war  by 

the  Hebrews,  423. 
Stairs,   situation  of  them  in  Eastern 

houses,  556. 
Stationary  men,  representatives  of  the 

Jewish  church  at  the  temple,  526. 
Stater,  a  gold  coin,  544. 
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Sticks,  a  mode  of  writiiig  upon  them, 
547. 

Stoics,  the,  accoont  of  their  opinions, 
627.  Caution  to  be  employea  in  con- 
sulting their  writings,  d29. 

Stones  heaped  on  the  grave,  a  posthum- 
ous punishment  among  the  Jews,  417. 

Stoning,  a  capital  punishment  among 
the  Jews,  410. 

Strangling,  a  capital  punishment  among 
the  Jews,  411. 

Study  and  prayer  to  be  united  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  20. 

Suretyship,  practis^  among  the  He- 
brews, 398. 

Synagogues,  not  in  use  among  the  Jews 
till  B&AV  the  captivity,  495.  Various 
officers  of,  ib.  Sacred  Service,  496. 
Used  as  courts  of  judicature,  ih. 

Syria,  ancient  names,  and  extent,  368. 
Divisions  and  principal  cities,  &c. 
369.    Under  the  Greeks,  &c.  373. 

Syro-Phoenicia.  the  south-west  part  of 
Syria,  so  called,  370. 

Tabernacle,  the  first  one  built  by  Moses, 
called  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congre- 
gation, 473.  One  buOt  by  David  at 
Jerusalem,  ib.  The  second  one  erect- 
ed by  Moses,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  God,  described,  473.  The 
great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
used  in  its  erection,  474.  Its  court, 
476.  Its  furniture,  ib.  Its  consecra- 
tion, 478.    Its  typical  references,  479. 1 

Tabernacles,  the  feast  of,  its  design, 
458.    Manner  of  celebrating  it,  ib. 

Table,  mode  of  reclining  at,  449. 

Tabor,  mount,  situation  and  form,  313. 
Antiquities,  and  Scenery,  314.  Con- 
sidered as  the  scene  of  the  transfi^- 
ration,  but  without  any  authority, 
315. 

Tadmor  (Palmyra),  a  city  in  Arabia 
Deserta,  built  by  Solomon,  295.  342. 

Talent,  a  Jewish  weight,  544.  Of  silver, 
a  Jewish  coin,  tb.  Of  gold,  a  Jewish 
coin, ib. 

Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  352. 

Taxes,  paid  by  the  Jews,  427. 

Temple,  tite  Jewish,  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  Tabernacle,  481.  That 
of  Herod,  the  third,  ib.  note.  That  of 
Solomon,  described,  482.  Court  of 
the  GentUes,  484.  Court  of  the  Wo- 
men. 485.  Court  of  Israel,  486.  Court 
of  the  Priests,  ib.  The  porch,  487. 
Destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  ib. 
That  of  Zerubbabel,  described,  488. 
Defiled  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and 
purified  by  Judas  Maccaoeus,  ib.  That 
of  Herod,  described,  488.  Destroyed 
by  Titus,  490.  Veneration  which  the 
Jews  entertained  for  it,  490.  Guarded 
by  a  body  of  soldiers,  491.  Various 
prescribed  rules  to  be  observed  in 
visiting  the  temple,  493. 


Temple,  service  of,  the  morning,  491, 
the  daily  and  evening,  493. 

,  the  superior  officers  of,  519. 

Tenth-deal,  or  omer,  a  Jewish  measure, 
543. 

Tents,  used  in  the  East,  552. 

Terebmthine  Vale,  319. 

Thamna,  a  city  of  Judea,  298. 

Thanksgiving  for  food,  practised  by 
Jews  and  Christians,  604. 

Theatrical  exhibitions,  not  adopted  by 
the  Jews,  610.  Allusions  to  them  in 
the  New  Testament,  611. 

Theft,  its  punishment  under  the  Mosaic 
law,  395.    Restitution  enjoined,  407. 

Theocracy,  the  Hebrew,  388.  Period 
of  its  continuance,  389. 

Thessalonians,  account  of,  209.  Con- 
verted by  St.  Paul,  210.  Date  of  the 
first  epistle  to  them,  ib.  State  of  the 
church  at  this  time,  ib.  An^ysis  of 
this  epistle,  211.  Its  importance,  as 
fumisning  a  concise  and  clear  view  of 
the  evidence  of  the  Grospel,  ib.  Date 
and  occasion  of  the  second  epistle, 
213.    Scope  and  an^ysis,  214. 

Thessalonica,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  380. 

Threshing,  how  effected  among  the 
Jews,  601. 

Thyatira,  a  city  of  Lydia,  353. 

Tiberias,  sea  of,  Josephus'  account  of, 
306.  Scenery  around  it,  ib.  Its  wa- 
ters, 307. 

Tigris,  a  river  of  Armenia,  343. 

Time,  mode  of  reckoning  and  dividing, 
among  the  Jews,  536. 

Timothy,  account  of,  219.  Date  of  the 
first  cmstle  to  him,  220.  Its  import* 
ance,  226.  The  development  it  affords 
of  the  Apostle  Paul's  chmracter,  227. 
Analysis  of  its  contents,  ib.  Date  of 
the  second  epistle,  256.  Its  design, 
257.    Anal3rsi8  and  value  of,  258. 

Tithes  of  clean  beasts,  devoted  to  Grod, 
under  the  law,  504.  Of  inanimate 
things,  508. 

Htles  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  assist- 
ance derived  from  them,  49. 

Titus,  account  of,  215. 

-^—  Epistle  to,  its  design,  214.  Date, 
215.  Analysis,  216.  Its  tendency  to 
confirm  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity,  216. 

Tob,  a  part  of  Syria  so  called,  369. 

Tombs,  Jewish,  described,  596. 

Tornadoes  in  Judea,  330. 

Transmigration^  this  doctrine  believed 
b^  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour, 598. 

Transpositions  in  the  Pentateuch,  mode 
of  accounting  for  them,  549,  note. 

Travelling,  preparations  for,  among  the 
Jews,  584.  Or  Eastern  monarchs,  590. 

Treasury  of  the  temple,  486. 

Trespass-offerings,  imposed  on  the  Jews 
as  a  kind  of  inferior  punishment,  409. 
Described,  501. 
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IVibiitey  paid  by  the  Jeirs,  427. 
Tripoli,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  365. 
Troas.  the  western  part  of  Mysia,  354. 
Trogyilium,  a  city  of  Lydia,  353. 
Trumpets,  feast  of,  described,  463. 
Trust,  breach  of,  its  punishment  under 

the  Mosaic  law,  395. 
lyre^  a  city  of  PtuBnida,  365, 366. 

Unleavened  bread,  used  by  the  Jews  in 
cdebratinff  the  Passover,  448. 

Urim  and  tnummim,  used  in  criminal 
cases  among  the  Jews,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  guilty,  403. 

Usury^  Mosaic  law  relative  to  it,  399. 

Valentinus,  outlines  of  his  system^  178^ 
note. 

Valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  310— of  Hm- 
nom,  317  —  of  Jehoshaphat,  318  — 
of  Siddim,  Manure,  and  Elah,  319. 

Veils,  worn  by  females  in  the  East,  566. 

d09. 

Villages  in  Judea,  probably  built  of  mud 

or  day,  553.    Destroyed  by  violent 

rains,  ib. 
Virgins,  parable  of  the  ten,  illustrated, 

576. 
Visits,  modes  of  conducting  them  in  the 

East,  607. 

Wardrobes,  extensive  ones  kept  by  per- 
sons of  opulence  in  the  East,  609.  ^ 

Warrior,  qualifications  of,  in  ancient 
times,  42^. 

Washing  the  feet,  a  custom  of  the  East, 
584. 

Watches,  the  night  divided  into  four 
watches  among  the  Jews,  during  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  537. 


Water,  oeremooy  of  ponring  it  out  at 

the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  459;— its 

mystical  reference,  461. 
Weather,  considered   by  the  Jews  as 

under  the  superintendence  of  God, 

332. 
Wedding  rarments,  provided  for  guest^ 

in  the  ^t,  578. 
Weeks,  several  kinds  adopted  by  tie 

Jews,  538. 
Weights,  Jewish,  543. 
Wheat,  method  of  preparing  it  bytk 

Jews,  600. 
Whipping,   a  ponislunent  among  the 

Hebrews,  40/. 
Whirlwinds  in  Judea,  330. 
Wild  honey,  plentiful  in  Judea,  336. 
Wmds  in  Judea,  328. 
Writing,  known  to  the  antedQuvians, 

546.    Materials  used  for  it,  ib.  548. 
Writings,  modes  of  preserving  them  by 

the  andents,  550. 
Writing-table,  ancient,  described,  549. 

Years,  several  kinds  adopted  by  the 
Jews,  540. 

Zacharias,  his  tomb  shewn  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  318. 

Zebulun,  trib«  of,  its  inheritance  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  296. 

Zechariah,  book  of,  author,  style,  and 
analysis,  133. 

Zemantes,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan, 295. 

Zephaniah,  book  of,  author,  116. 
Chronology  and  analysis,  117. 

Zin,  desert  of,  the  southern  boundarvoi 
the  Holy  Land,  294. 

Zobah,  a  city  of  Syria,  369. 
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